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FOREWORD 

American  Public  Life 

The  American  people  should  know  the  truth  about 
American  public  life.  They  have  been  lied  to  so  much 
and  hoodwinked  so  often  that  it  would  seem  only  fair 
for  them  to  have  at  least  one  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  statement  concerning  this  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people/'  about  whose 
inner  wprkings  the  people  know  almost  nothing. 

The  common  people  of  the  United  States,  like  the 
same  class  of  people  in  every  other  country,  mean 
well,  but  they  are  ill-informed.  Floundering  about  in 
their  ignorance,  they  are  tricked  and  robbed  by  those 
who  have  the  inside  information  and  whd  therefore 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  every  turn  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  The  people  voted  for  Roosevelt  be- 
cause he  talked  of  "trust-busting''  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  sanctioning  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the  Steel  Trust.  They  sup- 
ported Wilson  "because  he  kept  us  out  of  war"  at 
the  same  time  that  Wilson  was  making  preparations 
to  enter  the  war.  The  rulers  can  negotiate  "secret 
treaties"  at  home  and  abroad.  The  people,  knowing 
nothing  of  either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  secret 
diplomacy,  commit  all  .sorts  of  follies  for  which  they 
themselves  must  later  foot  the  bill. 

At  the  present  moment  the  American  people  are 
being  taught  "Americanism" — taught  by  the  same 
gentry  who  are  making  away  with  billions  of  dollars, 
sometimes  "legally"  and  sometimes  without  any  sanc- 
tion in  the  law. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
icanization campaign  were  the  most  prominent  among 
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the  war  profiteers.  They  are  the  owners  of  resources 
and  industries — ^the  owners  of  America.  It  is  from 
them  that  the  preparedness  agitation  came  in  1915  and 
1916,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  new  preparedness 
agitation  is  coming  now. 

Here  is  a  newspaper  story  in  the  New  York  Herald 
(November  7,  1920)  which  illustrates  the  point.  The 
story,  evidently  inspired  by  the  War  Department,  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  certain  big  guns  and  cer- 
tain new  forms  of  tanks  that  the  government  is  at 
the  present  time  busy  manufacturing.  The  coimtry 
was  caught  napping  once,  says  the  writer,  but  the 
War  Department  is  going  to  be  sure  that  the  same 
thing  does  not  happen  again.  Therefore,  it  is  build- 
ing up  its  machinery  now,  while  the  country  is  still 
at  peace.  In  this  work  the  War  Department  is  as- 
sisted "by  some  of  the  leading  industrial  spirits  of 
the  country,  who  are  keeping  up  the  same  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  service  of  their  country  they  displayed 
in  the  war.  A  little  army  of  doUar-a-year  men,  headed 
by  Benedict  Crowell,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  has  mobilized  itself  under  the  name  of  Army 
Ordnance  Association  and  is  giving  its  valuable  time 
to  the  country  without  costing  the  government  a  single 
cent." 

Who  are  the  members  of  this  'little  army"  of  pa- 
triots? The  Herald  gives  the  answer  in  full.  Besides 
Mr.  Crowell,  there  are,  in  the  Army  Ordnance  Asso- 
ciation, William  Wheder  Coleman,  president  of  the 
Bucjnrus  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Charles  Eliot 
Warren,  past  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation; Ralph  Crews,  of  the  law  firm  of  Sherman  & 
Sterling,  New  York  City;  Guy  Eastman  Tripp,  chair- 
man, of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company;  Samuel  McRoberts,  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York;  Waldo  Calvin  Bryant,  president 
of  the  Bryant  Electric  Company;  Frank  Augustus 
Scott,  former  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board; 
Robert  P.  Lament,  president  of  the  American  Steel 
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Foundries  of  Chicago,  and  C.  L.  Harrison,  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Cincinnati. 

What  do  these  patriotic  business  men  hope  to  gain 
by  their  devotion  to  the  preparedness  program  of  the 
War  Department?  The  answer  appears  later  in  the 
same  articles:  "It  is  this  desire  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  world's  performances  in  ordnance  that  has 
prompted  the  War  Department  to  ask  for  an  increased 
appropriation  next  year.  The  department's  appropria- 
tion last  year  was  $377,246,944.  The  estimates  for 
this  year  call  for  an  appropriation  of  approximately 
^814,000,000/'  The  difference,  or  $435,000,000,  repre- 
sents the  value  of  cdntracts  that  will  go  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  bankers,  lawyers,  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  are  going  to  save  the  country — ^not  by  keep- 
ing us  out  of  war,  but  by  getting  ready  for  the  next 
war.  It  is  these  men  who  dominate  the  life  and 
thought  as  well  as  the  industries  of  these  United 
States,  and  it  is  just  such  men  that  have  been  in 
control  of  the  United  States  ever  since  I  entered  the 
Senate  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  During  those  years  I  have  been  par- 
ticipating, more  or  less  actively,  in  public  life — ^first 
as  a  government  surveyor,  then  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Dakota;  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  finally,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Since  1880  I  have  known  the  important 
men  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties ;  I 
have  known  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps;  I 
have  known  personally  the  last  ten  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  known  personally  the  lead- 
ing business  men  who  backed  the  political  parties  and 
who  made  and  unmade  the  presidents.  For  half  a 
century  I  have  kno^  public  men  and  have  been  on 
the  inside  of  business  and  politics.  Through  all  of 
that  time  I  have  lived  and  worked  with  the  rulers 
of  America. 
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When  I  entered  the  arena  of  public  affairs  in  1870, 
the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  thirty-eight 
millions,  was  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  economic  life  of  the  old  slave-holding 
South  lay  in  ruins.  Even  in  the  North,  the  Panic  of 
1873  swept  over  the  business  world,  taking  its  toll  in 
commercial  failures  and  unemplojrment  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  tenant  farmers.  The  policy  of  send- 
ing carpet-bagging  rascals  into  the  embittered  South 
hindered  reconciliation,  and  sectional  differences  pre- 
vented any  effective  co-operation  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  country.  The  result  was  a  heavy  loss  in 
productive  power  and  in  political  position.  Through 
this  period,  the  United  States  was  an  inconsequential 
factor  in  international  affairs. 

The  transformation  from  that  day  to  this  is  com- 
plete. With  three  times  the  population ;  with  .section- 
alism practically  eliminated;  with  the  South  recovered 
economically  and  the  economic  power  of  the  North 
vastly  increased ;  with  more  wealth  than  any  other  five 
nations  of  the  world  combined;  with  the  credit  of  the 
world  in  her  hands;  with  large  undeveloped,  or  only 
slightly  developed  resources ;  with  a  unified  population 
and  a  new  idea  of  world  importance,  the  United  States 
stands  as  probably  the  richest  and  most  influential 
among  the  great  nations. 

I  witnessed  the  momentous  changes  and  participated 
in  them.  While  they  were  occurring  I  saw  something 
else  that  filled  me  with  dread.   I  saw  the  government  | 
of  the  United  States  enter  into  a  struggle  with  the 
trusts,  the  railroads  and  the  banks,  and  I  watched  while 
the  business  forces  won  the  contest.  I  saw  the  forms 
of  republican  government  decay  through  disuse,  and  I 
saw  them  betrayed  by  the  very  men  who  were  sworn 
to  preserve  and  uphold  them.    I  saw  the  empire  of 
business,  with  its  innumerable  ramifications,  grow  up  , 
around  and  above  the  structure  of  government.    I  I 
watched  the  power  over  public  affairs  shift  from  the 
weakened  structure  of  republican  political  machinery 
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to  the  vigorous  new  business  empire.  Strong  men  who 
saw  what  was  occurring  no  longer  went  into  politics. 
Instead,  they  entered  the  field  of  industry,  and  with 
them  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  shifted  from  Washington  to  Wall  Street.  With 
this  shift,  there  disappeared  from  active  public  life 
those  principles  of  republican  government  that  I  had 
learned  to  believe  were  the  means  of  safeguarding 
liberty.  After  the  authority  over  public  affairs  had 
been  transferred  to  the  men  of  business,  I  saw  the 
machinery  of  business  pass  from  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals into  the  hands  of  corporations — ^artificial  per- 
sons— created  in  the  imagination  of  lawyers,  and  given 
efficacy  by  the  sanction  of  the  courts  and  of  the  law. 
When  I  turned  to  the  reading  of  American  history,  I 
discovered  that  these  things  had  been  going  on  from 
the  beginnings  of  our  government,  that  they  had 
grown  up  with  it,  and  were  an  essential  part  of  its 
structure.  From  surprise  and  disgust  I  turned  to  anal- 
ysis and  reason  and,  for  the  past  fwenty  years,  I  have 
been  watching  the  public  life  of  the  United  States  with 
an  understanding  mind.  For  a  long  time  I  have  known 
what  was  going  on  in  the  United  States.  Today  I  think 
that  I  knowjyhy  it  is  going  on. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  half  century  that  has 
passed  since  I  first  entered  public  life,  I  can  hardly 
realize  that  the  America,  which  I  knew  and  believed  in 
as  a  young  man  in  the  twenties,  could  have  changed 
so  completely  in  so  short  a  time.  Even  when  I  know 
the  reason  for  the  change,  it  is  hard  to  accept  it  as 
a  reality. 

Many  of  the  public  men  who  have  lived  and  worked 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  century  have  writ- 
ten their  impressions  of  public  affairs.  Benton,  Blaine, 
Grant  and  Sherman  discussed  the  public  life  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
many  autobiographies  and  memoirs.  I  have  read  these 
books  carefully,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  not  one  of  the 
writers  is  at  the  same  time  a  student  and  a  realist. 
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First  of  all,  they  have  written  about  politics,  with 
very  little  or  no  attention  to  the  economic  forces  that 
were  shaping  politics.  In  the  .second  place,  too  many 
of  them  have  written  the  agreeable  things  and  left 
the  disagreeable  ones  unsaid.  In  ihe  third  place,  they 
have  written  what  they  believed  should  have  happened 
rather  than  what  actually  did  happen.  Fourth,  and  by 
far  the  most  important,  each  of  these  men  has  written 
as  a  member  of  a  ruling  class,  pleased  with  himself, 
and  satisfied  that  rule  by  his  class  was  the  best  thing 
for  the  community.  The  pictures  that  these  men  give 
are  like  the  decisions  of  our  courts — ^built  of  prece- 
dents rather  than  of  realities. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  tell  my  fellow-countrymen  what 
has  happened  during  the  half  century  that  I  have 
known  public  life.  I  know  what  went  on,  because  I 
saw  it.  I  want  others  to  have  the  same  knowledge. 
During  my  public  career  I  have  received  very  definite 
impressions,  and  I  am  anxious  to  pass  those  impres- 
sions on  to  others.  •  I  want  to  do  this  because  I  believe 
that  my  country  is  in  danger;  I  believe  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  are  already  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed; I  believe  that  we  are  moving  forward  to  a 
crisis  of  immense  significance  to  the  futjire  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  ideas  and  ideals  for  which 
the  United  States  has  stood  before  the  world.  We  are 
far  along  on  the  road  to  empire,  and  we  are  traveling 
faster  towards  that  goal  than  any  nation  in  history 
ever  traveled. 

It  is  with  that  purpose  and  in  that  spirit  that  I  have 
written  this  book,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  ask 
them  to  consider  and  ponder  what  I  have  said  there. 
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1.  Land  Grabbing 


My  first  struggle  with  the  business  interests,  after  I 
entered  the  Senate  in  1889,  came  over  the  question  of 
land-grabbing.  At  that  time  the  Federal  Government 
still  owned  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  timber,  mineral 
and  agricultural  land  that  might  easily  have  been  util- 
ized for  public  advantage  instead  of  for  private  gain. 
The  attorneys  and  other  representatives  that  the 
vested  interests  maintained  in  Washington  were  busy 
grabbing  this  land.  I  set  myself  to  save  it  for  the 
people. 

I  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  public  Land  Laws 
of  the  United  States  as  I  had  been  a  practicing  lawyer 
before  the  Land  Department,  a  surveyor  on  the  public 
domain,  and  beside  that  I  had  planted  a  timber  claim 
with  white  ash  trees  which  stand  today.  I,  therefore, 
sought  appointment  upon  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  of  which  Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas, 
was  Chairman.  In  that  position  I  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  see  land  grabbing  from  the  inside. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  to  repeal  the  timber  culture 
law  "and  for  other  purposes'*  in  February,  1890.  When 
the  bill  reached  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  and  Chairman  Plumb  appointed 
•^nator  Walthall  of  Mississippi  and  me  as  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  consider  the  bill.  I  gave  the  matter  very 
careful  attention  and,  after  some  weeks  of  study  and 
work,  I  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  in  such  a  form 
that  it  involved  a  complete  revision  of  the  Federal  land 
laws.  The  bill,  containing  nineteen  sections,  finally 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  September,  1890. 

Immediately,  upon  its  passage,  a  conference  was  re- 
quested and  Senators  Plumb,  Walthall  and  Pettigrew 
were  appointed  as  Conference  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  which  reported  it 
back,  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  agreeing 
to  the  Conference  asked  for  by  the  Senate  and  appoint- 
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ing  three  conferees,  Payson  of  Illinois,  Holman  of  Indi- 
ana and  Pickler  of  South  Dakota.  Plumb  did  not  act 
with  the  Conference  Committee.  Walthall  of  Missis- 
sippi and  myself  took  full  charge  of  the  work  and, 
after  many  conferences,  we  finally  agreed  upon  and  did 
report  to  each  house  a  bill  just  as  the  Senate  had 
passed  it,  with  five  additional  sections,  making  twenty- 
four  in  all.  The  24th  section  was  as  follows :  , 

"SEC.  24,  p.  1103,  51st  CONGRESS,  MAR€H  3,  1891. 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  from  time 
to  time  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory 
having  public  land  bearing  forests  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth, 
whether  of  commercial  value  or  not  as  public  reservations 
and  the  President  shall  by  public  proclamation  declare  the 
establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits  thereof." 

I  give  this  section  in  full,  first,  because  it  resulted  in 
departure  in  public  policy  that  was  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  second, 
because  it  led  to  one  of  the  most  bitterly  fought  p^^r- 
liamentary  struggles  in  which  I  have  ever  participated. 

Section  24  was  placed  in  the  bill  at  my  suggestion  to 
take  the  place  of  the  timber  culture  law,  which  never 
had  produced  any  timber.  I  had  offered  this  section  i 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  but  the  West- 
em  Senators  were  opposed  to  'locking  up"  the  country 
in  forest  reservations.  In  conference,  while  I  had  some 
difiiculty,  I  secured  an  agreement  which  included  this 
section  in  the  bill. 

Nothing  was  done  under  Section  24  until  after  Cleve- 
land commenced  his  second  term  and  then  he,  as  Presi- 
dent, appointed  a  commission  of  eastern  people  to  go 
out  into  the  Western  country  —  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Colorado-^and  establish  the  forest  reservations.  These 
men  rode  about  the  country  in  a  Pullman  car,  and  pre- 
scribed the  boundaries  of  forest  reservations  without 
any  discriminating  judgment.  For  example,  they  I 
established  the  reservation,  of  Black  Hills  in  South  Da- 
kota, and  embraced  within  its  boundaries  the  city  of 
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Deadwood,  and  the  towns  of  Leed,  Custer  and  Hill  City, 
which  contained  thousands  of  people  who  were  mining, 
home-building  and  getting  the  timber  necessary  for 
these  activities  from  the  surrounding  forests.  Once 
these  reservations  were  established  it  became  impos- 
sible to  cut  any  timber  upon  them;  consequently  the 
people  who  had  made  their  homes  in  the  reserved  area 
were  practically  compelled  to  move. 

Since  no  law  had  been  passed  for  the  administration 
of  these  newly  created  reserves,  the  country  was  com- 
pletely locked  up.  No  new  people  could  go  in  and 
settle,  and  those  already  there  found  themselves  re- 
stricted on  every  hand.  The  result  was  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  whole  policy  of  forest  reserva- 
tions. 

I  realized  that,  unless  some  change  was  made,  the 
whole  policy  woidd  be  discredited,  and  therefore  I  se- 
cured legislation  suspending  reservations  already  lo- 
cated until  proper  legislation  could  be  secured  for  their 
administration. 

Finally,  at  my  request,  Wolcott,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Geological  Survey,  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill,  which  I 
offered  in  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  administration 
of  these  forests.  After  this  law  for  administration  was 
'  enacted,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  informed  me  that 
he  would  make  the  boundaries  of  the  Black  Hills  Forest 
Reservation  whatever  I  might  recommend.  I  went  out 
to  the  Black  Hills,  held  meetings  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  purpose  of  the  Forest  Reservation. 
In  every  instance  they  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
being  embraced  with  the  Forest  Reservation  as  admin- 
istered under  the  new  laws.  By  this  direct  appeal  to 
the  people  most  intimately  concerned  I  was  able  to  en- 
large the  reservation  by  over  200,000  acres. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  asked  me  to  suggest  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  would  best  enable  his  Department  to  administer  the 
forest  reservations  laws.   In  accordance  with  this  re- 
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quest  I  wrote  out  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  him. 

I  remember  in  one  of  the  regulations  that  I  provided 
for  sowing  the  Black  Hills  spruce  seed  upon  the  snow 
in  all  the  open  parks  and  denuded  places,  so  that  when 
the  snow  melted  these  seeds  would  sink  down  into  the 
moist  ground  and  immediately  sprout  and  grow;  and, 
today,  there  are  many  thousands  more  acres  of  forest 
in  the  Black  Hills  reservations  than  there  were  when 
the  law  was  enacted. 

Thus  far  matters  had  gone  very  nicely.  I  had  had 
a  hard  fight  to  get  the  policy  of  forest  reservation 
adopted  and  the  reservations  themselves  established. 
Now  came  the  real  fight — ^to  hold  them  for  the  people. 

In  the  amendment  which  was  added  to  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  BiU  I  inserted  a  provision  that  per- 
mitted any  settler,  who  was  embraced  within  a  Forest 
Reservation,  to  exchange  his  land,  acre  by  acre,  for 
other  government  land,  outside  of  the  reservation. 
Such  a  provision  enabled  settlers  who  had  taken  land 
before  the  establishment  of  reservations  to  take  up  a 
new  quarter  section  in  case  they  did  not  care  to  live 
under  the  reservation  regulations. 

The  Conference  Committee  of  the  two  houses  that 
considered  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  changed  the  wording 
of  this  section  in  such  a  way  that  the  land  grant  rail- 
roads, which  had  received  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
million  acres  of  land,  could  exchange  their  land,  if  em- 
braced within  a  forest  reservation,  for  the  very  best 
land  the  Government  had-  remaining  on  the  public  do- 
main outside  of  the  reservation.  Allison  of  Iowa  was 
Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  Joe  Cannon  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  Con- 
ference report  came  to  the  Senate  the  day  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Therefore  it  was  not  printed,  but 
was  rushed  through  after  having  been  read  hurriedly 
by  the  clerk.  I  listened  to  the  reading,  but  I  did  not  no- 
tice this  change  of  wording  in  my  amendment,  and  so 
this  monstrous  proposition  became  a  law. 
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Of  course,  the  conferees  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  slipped  through  this  provision.  Under  it, 
the  Interior  Department  ruled  that  the  land  grant  rail- 
roads coidd  exchange  their  odd  sections,  embraced 
within  a  forest  reservation,  for  the  best  remaining 
acres  of  the  public  domain.  The  right  to  make  this 
exchange  was  worth  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  land  grant  railroads. 

I  did  not  discover  this  change,  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee,  until  I  learned  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  permitting  the  railroads  to  make  these 
exchanges.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  this,  I  looked  up 
the  law  and  found  what  an  enormous  fraud  had  been 
practiced  through  the  cunning  of  Senator  Allison  of 
Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  Joe  Cannon,  Representative  from  Illinois,  a  banker 
and  lawyer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  House.  Nearly  ten  years  had  dragged 
along,  from  the  time  I  began  the  fight  in  favor  of  forest 
reservations,  until  this  fraud  was  perpetuated  on  the 
American  people  by  these  two  representatives  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  order  to  meet  the  situation  I  presented  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  on  May  31,  1900  (56th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  pages  6289  to  6298  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record) ,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"And  said  superintendents,  assistant  inspectors,  super- 
visors and  rangers  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  examine  all  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  forest  reservation  that  belong  to  any  land-grant  railroad 
company,  and  have  not  heretofore  been  sold  in  good  faith 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  report  to  the  Secretary  the 
character  and  value  of  said  land,  and  pending  such  exfimina- 
tion  and  report  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  exchanged  for 
other  lands  outside  of  said  reservation." 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  had  received  grants  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  20  miles  wide,  from  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  west  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
straight  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
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through  the  length  of  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Nevada,  and  California.  The  road  has  the 
odd  sections  on  a  strip  10  miles  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  tracks.  The  Northern  Pacific  Road  received  a 
grant  of  land  40  miles  in  width  from  some  point  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  clear  through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  grant  extended  through  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington,  and 
the  area  granted  included  the  odd  sections  throughout 
this  entire  region.  These  grants  embraced  the  good 
and  the  bad  land  alike.  Of  necessity  they  included  large 
areas  on  the  tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Cas- 
cade Range  and  a  great  deal  of  desert  land.  Whether 
by  design  or  not,  when  the  forest  reservations  were 
created,  they  embraced,  indiscriminately,  forested  and 
non-forested  districts.  By  some  chance  they  also  em- 
braced large  areas  of  desert  land.  These  deserts  were 
probably  embraced  intentionally  so  that  the  railroads 
could  exchange  their  odd  sections  of  worthless  desert 
land  for  lands  of  great  value  outside  the  reservation. 

After  I  had  presented  the  amendment  just  referred 
to,  I  made  a  statement  of  these  facts,  after  which  the 
following  significant  debate  took  place.  I  quote  it  in 
order  to  show  where  certain  Senators  lined  up  when  it 
came  to  an  issue  between  private  interest  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  (Cong.  Record,  May  31,  1900,  1st  ses.sion, 
56th  Congress,  p.  6288.) 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  'TVIr.  President,  the  amendment 
I  propose  is  a  provision  for  the  protection  and  admin- 
istration of  forest  reservation.  Three  years  ago  in  an 
appropriation  bill  we  provided  for  the  protection  and 
administration  of  these  reservations,  and  provided  that 
any  actual  and  bona-fide  settler  who  had  taken  a  claim 
within  a  forest  reservation  afterwards  created  could 
exchange  his  land  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  for  a  like  area 
of  the  public  domain.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  law 
to  allow  a  settler  whose  land  was  embraced  in  any  for- 
est reservation  to  exchange  his  land,  if  he  desired  to  do 
so,  for  lands  outside  of  the  reservations,  acre  for  acre. 
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"But  certain  words  were  inserted  under  which  the 
>  Department  has  decided  that  a  land-grant  railroad  can 
exchange  the  worthless  lands — Elands  from  which  the 
timber  has  all  been  cut,  tops  of  mountains,  the  inacces- 
sible and  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierra 
Nevadas — ^for  the  best  land  the  Government  has,  acre 
for  acre.  So  they  have  swapped  lands  on  the  Cascade 
Range,  which  are  covered  forever  with  ice  and  snow, 
not  worth  a  tenth  of  a  cent  an  acre,  for  lands  worth 
from  six  to  ten  dollars  in  the  valleys  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  Idaho  and  Montana,  thus  depriving  the 
settlers  of  a  chance  to  .secure  these  lands,  besides  en- 
larging the  grants  of  the  railroads  to  that  extent. 

"Now,  my  amendment  simply  provides  that  these 
lands  shall  be  inspected  and  examined  by  the  officers 
who  have  charge  of  the  reservations,  and  they  shall  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  the  character  of  the  lands  that 
belong  to  these  companies,  so  that  in  the  future  we 
can  make  a  proper  adjustment — ^not  an  adjustment  by 
which  they  shall  receive  a  thousand  times  more  than 
which  they  surrender — and  that  while  the  appraise- 
ment is  going  on  no  more  exchanges  shall  be  made. 
That  is  all  that  the  amendment  aims  to  accomplish, 
and  it  is  one  in  the  interest  of  the  public  beyond  all 
questions,  suspending  the  operation  of  a  law  which 
Congress  would  never  have  passed  if  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed.'* 

Mr.  ALLISON:  "I  wish  to  say  that  this  amendment, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  is  general  legislation.  Certainly 
on  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, it  changes  the  existing  law.  I  hope  he  will  not 
press  it  on  this  bill,  because  if  he  does  we  shaU  be 
obliged  to  make  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  proposed 
general  legislation." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  subject  to  the  point  of  order,  because  it  pre- 
scribes the  duties  of  these  officers  who  are  provided 
for  and  the  method  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropri- 
ation now  in  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
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subject  to  the  point  of  order.  It  seems  to  me  if  it  is 
possible  to  insert  the  amendment  we  ought  to  do  it  and 
protect  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  execution  of  a  law  which  we  never  would 
have  passed  if  we  had  known  what  it  contained." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW :  "I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  did  not  think  the  law  should  be  entirely  re- 
pealed?" 

Mr.  ALLISON:  "The  Secretary  did." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Did  he  not  think  there  were 
great  frauds  being  practiced  under  it?" 

Mr.  ALLISON:  "I  have  no  doubt  that  is  all  true, 
but  that  is  a  subject  we  cannot  deal  with  now." 

(The  amendment  is  read  again.) 

Mr.  PENROSE:  "I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
this  is  general  legislation  and  contrary  to  the  rule." 

THE  PRESIDENT  (protempore) :  "The  Chair  has 
overruled  that  point  of  order.  It  has  already  been 
made.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment." 

*The  amendment  was  agreed  to." 

Allison  of  Iowa,  Tom  Carter  of  Montana,  Chandler  of 
New  Hampshire,  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  Aldrich  of  Rhode 
Island,  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Walcott  of  Colorado, 
Hawley  of  Connecticut,  all  joined  in  the  fight  against 
me  to  see  that  the  land-grant  railroads  were  given  this 
vast  graft  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  against  the  public  welfare.  This  is  but  a 
typical  case.  The  lawyers  in  the  Senate  always  lined 
up  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in  favor 
of  the  railroads  and  the  other  predatory  interests  who 
are  the  real  government  of  the  United  States.  This 
Senate  debate  is  significant  because  it  shows  that  ras- 
cality, graft,  and  public  plunder  are  not  political  ques- 
tions, especially  in  so  far  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 

Observe  that  Allison  of  Iowa,  who  had  inserted  the 
amendment  making  possible  the  exchange  of  these  rail- 
road lands,  was  among  the  first  to  attack  my  amend- 
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ment  and  to  insist  that  it  should  not  go  into  the  bill. 
Observe  further  that  Tom  Carter,  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  took  the  same  side.  It 
was  he  who  figured  in  the  scandalous  affair  during 
Harriman's  second  campaign  for  election,  at  which 
time  he  collected  from  Cramp,  the  shipbuilder,  $400,- 
000  and  told  Cramp  where  the  money  was  to  be  ex- 
pended. When  Tom  Carter  died  he  left  a  large  fortune. 
This  same  debate  was  participated  in  by  Bill  Chandler 
of  New  Hampshire,  Stewart  of  Nevada  and  finally  by 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvnia,  who  arose  and  for  the  sec- 
ond time  raised  the  point  of  order  against  my  amend- 
ment. Penrose  is  still  in  public  life  and  he  is  still  a 
faithful  servant  and  representative  of  the  great  preda- 
tory interests.  He  has  never  been  a  representative  of 
the  people  of  Pennyslvania  or  of  the  United  States. 
'  Despite  all  of  this  opposition  my  amendment  was 
adopted  without  a  roll-call.  The  reason  is  plain.  Neither 
these  men  nor  their  backers  desired  to  have  the  amend- 
ment become  a  law,  but  the  scandal  connected  with 
the  exchange  of  the  railroad  lands  had  gained  such 
publicity,  and  the  amendment  was  so  clearly  in  the 
public  interest  that  they  did  not  dare  to  kill  it  openly. 
Besides,  this  was  an  amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil 
Bill  and  could  be  changed  in  conference,  and  the  con- 
ference report  forced  through  the  Senate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session.  Allison  of  Iowa  was  called  "Pussy- 
foot Allison"  by  his  fellow  Senators  because  of  his  cun- 
ning, his  unscrupulous  rascality,  and  his  suavity,  and 
he  could  be  relied  upon  to  throw  out  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  conference  committee  anything  that 
threatened  property  interests. 

So  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  went  to  conference. 

Allison  was  chairman  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  and  Joe  Cannon  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  conference  struck  out  my  amendment,  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  inserted  in  its  place  the  following: 

^  "That  all  selection?  of  Land  made  in  lieu  of  a  tract  cov- 
ered by  an  unperfected  bona-fide  claim  or  by  a  patent  in- 
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eluded  within  a  public  forest  reservation  as  provided  in  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1897,  shall  be  confined  to  vacant  surveyed 
non-mineral  public  lands  which  are  subject  to  Homestead 
entry  not  exceeding  in  area  the  tract  covered  by  such  claim 
or  patent." 

The  conference  simply  .struck  out  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  inserted  the  original  clause  that  they  had 
placed  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  of  1897  and  under  which 
the  fraudulent  exchange  had  taken  place.  The  change 
would  have  permitted  the  railroads  to  continue  the  ex- 
change of  their  worthless  lands  for  the  best  of  the 
government  land  and  thus  to  plunder  the  public 
domain. 

The  Conference  report  came  up  in  the  Senate  on  the 
day  before  adjournment.  I  was  watching  to  see  what 
had  been  done  with  my  amendment,  for  I  knew  Allison 
and  Cannon  were  but  paid  attorneys  of  the  railroads. 
When  the  amendment  was  read  (56th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  Congressional  Rec.,  p.  6690) : 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  '1  should  like  to  understand  the 
paragraph  in  relation  to  non-mineral  lands.  As  I  im- 
derstand  it,  as  read  from  the  Secretary's  desk,  it  per- 
mits a  continued  exchange  by  the  land-grant  railroad 
companies  of  the  worthless  lands  in  the  forest  reserva- 
tions for  the  best  land  the  Government  has.  Is  that 
correct?" 

Mr.  ALLISON:  "I  do  not  so  understand  it.  The 
amendment  provides  for  the  exchange  of  surveyed 
lands  only,  and  not  of  unsurveyed  lands." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "But  it  allows  the  exchange?" 

Mr.  ALLISON:  *It  allows  the  exchange  of  surveyed 
lands." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Mr.  President,  this  conference 
report  provides  that  lands  where  a  railroad  company 
has  cut  off  all  the  timber  or  the  land  on  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  mountains,  if  they  are  within  a 
forest  reservation,  can  be  exchanged  for  the  best  lands 
the  Government  owns,  acre  for  acre,  for  timber  lands. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  already  been  ex- 
changed, and  yet,  although  the  Senate  placed  upon  this 
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bill  an  amendment  which  would  stop  that  practice,  the 
conference  committee  brings  in  a  report  to  continue 
it." 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  statements 
made  by  Allison  and  Wolcott,  that  only  surveyed  land 
could  be  exchanged.  This  statement  is  specifically  con- 
tradicted by  the  wording  of  their  own  amendment.  The 
falsity  of  the  statement  was  well  known  to  them,  yet 
they  made  it  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Senate. 

A  number  of  the  faithful  friends  of  the  plutocrats 
distinguished  themselves  signally  in  this  debate. 
Among  them  were  Senators  Wolcott  of  Colorado  and 
Hawley  of  Connecticut. 

Senator  Wolcott,  who  came  into  the  Senate  without 
a  dollar,  retired  from  that  body  with  a  large  fortune. 
He  was  always  eager  to  get  into  the  Record  as  having 
produced  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  Senators.  He 
considered  his  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  robbery  of 
the  public  domain  particularly  worthy  of  credit. 

Old  Hawley  of  Connecticut  was  always  a  champion 
of  the  interests.  As  long  as  I  know  him  he  was  men- 
tally incapacitated  from  comprehending  anything  ex- 
cept the  interests  of  the  big  business  groups  with 
which  he  always  acted.  He  had  an  intellect  like  the 
soil  of  Connecticut,  so  poor  by  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  exhausted  by  cultivation. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  by  the  Committee  on 
Conference  was  finally  agreed  to,  because  if  we  did  not 
agree  to  the  Senate  Civil  Sundry  Bill  with  this  amend- 
ment iir  it,  an  extra  session  would  have  been  necessary. 
Thus  the  fraud  was  perpetuated,  and  the  continued 
grabbing  of  public  lands  made  possible. 

The  frauds  thus  deliberately  ratified  by  Congress 
after  all  the  facts  were  known  caused  me  to  wonder 
what  forces  were  in  control  of  the  Government,  and 
convinced  me  that  the  lawyers  who  composed  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  but  the  paid 
attorneys  of  the  exploiters  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  both  political  parties  were  but  the  tools  in  the 
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hands  of  big  business  that  were  used  to  plunder  the 
American  people.  The  frauds  begun  under  Cleveland, 
a  Democratic  President,  were  enlarged  and  completed 
under  McKanley,  a  Republican  President.  Millions  of 
acres  of  forest  reservation  were  established  in  Mon- 
tana, all  within  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, where  there  was  no  timber  or  forests,  only  a  little 
scrub  pine  that  never  was  and  never  will  be  of  any 
value  for  lumber  or  any  kind  of  forest  products,  and 
that  was  done  so  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
could  exchange  its  odd  sections  of  worthless  desert  for 
.scrip,  acre  for  acre,  and  this  scrip  sells  for  from  $8 
to  $10  per  acre,  and  can  be  located  on  any  land  the 
Government  owns  anywhere  within  our  broad  domain, 
and  the  desert  for  which  this  scrip  was  exchanged  was 
not  and  is  not  worth  ten  cents  per  acre. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  small  event  in  the  great 
drama  of  American  public  life  that  had  been  unfolding 
all  around  me.  I  have  told  it  in  detail  because  it  shows, 
as  well  as  anything  that  I  ever  learned,  the  fate  that 
lay  in  wait  for  any  measure  aimed  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  When  I  began  this  fight  for  the  enactment 
of  forest  legislation,  I  believed  that  we  were  enjoying 
a  system  of  popular  government  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  time  the  fight  was  ended,  I  understood  that  the 
country  was  being  run  by  plunderers  in  the  interest  of 
capital. 
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II.   The  Land  for  the  People 

Powerful  interests  were  out  to  plunder  the  public 
domain.  I  had  felt  their  grip.  They  were  shrewdly 
advised.  I  had  faced  their  spokesman  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  They  were  sinister.  Many  a  man, 
under  my  eyes,  had  tried  to  thwart  them,  and  not  one 
such  had  remained  an  enemy  of  the  vested  interests 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  in  public  life.  Never- 
theless, I  went  straight  ahead,  trying  to  save  the  land 
for  the  people.  I  knew  how  enormously  rich  was  the 
public  domain;  I  had  an  idea  of  its  possibilities.  I 
wanted  to  have  it  used  in  the  future,  not  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few,  but  for  the  well  being  of  the  many. 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  in  their  .sovereign 
rights  over  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain,  I 
worked  out  what  I  believed  was  a  feasible  plan  for 
keeping  the  public  domain  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
After  I  had  secured  the  forest  legislation  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  administering  forests,  I  introduced  the 
following  bill  in  the  Senate  on  March  22,  1898  (55th 
Congress,  2nd  Session)  : 

A  BILL 

To  preserve  the  public  lands  for  the  people. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled. 

That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  except  reser- 
vations, be  and  they  are  hereby  donated  to  the  States  and 
Territories  in  which  the:^  may  be  located  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  tall  such  public  lands  shall  bo  held  in  perpetual 
ownership  by  such  States  and  Territories  to  be  used  by 
the  people  residinc:  therein  free  of  rent  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislatures  of  such  States 
and  Territories  each  for  itself. 

This  bill  had  three  purposes: 

1.  To  make  use  and  not  ownership  the  criterion  in 
the  distribution  of  nature's  gifts  to  individual  citizens. 

2.  To  keep  the  title  to  the  public  domain,  including 
agricultural  land,  mineral  land,  timber  land,  water- 
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power,  and  all  other  natural  gifts,  perpetually  in  the 
whole  people,  and  thus  to  prevent  any  greater  quanti- 
ties from  getting  into  the  grip  of  the  few. 

3.  To  localize  control  over  the  administration,  of  the 
lands,  so  as  to  bring  the  problem  closer  to  the  people. 

Could  this  first  step  be  taken,  I  believed  that  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  go  forward  with  a  general 
program  for  the  conservation  of  all  resources. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  to  the  members 
of  that  committee,  individually  and  collectively,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  presented  my  arguments.  In 
support  of  my  proposition  that  the  public  domain 
should  be  leased  but  never  sold,  I  stated  that  the  pub- 
lic domain  in  my  own  state  amounted  to  20,000,000 
acres  of  grazing  land.  Then  I  showed  that  if  these 
lands  were  conveyed  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
with  the  privilege  of  leasing,  they  could  be  leased  to 
cattlemen  for  ten  cents  an  acre,  which  would  produce 
a  revenue  of  $2,000,000  a  year.  Then  I  showed  that 
this  money  derived  from  farm  leases  could  be  used  to 
build  great  reservoirs  on  the  heads  of  all  streams  and 
store  the  flood-water,  and  thus  irrigate  and  make 
productive  large  areas  of  this  semi-arid  land. 

In  my  own  state,  the  opportunities  for  irrigation  by 
means  of  artesian  wells  were  unusual.  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Senate  that  almost  anywhere  in  the  middle  half  of 
the  state  the  artesian  basin  could  be  tapped  at  depths 
varying  from  300  to  2,000  feet,  each  well  releasing  a 
flow  almost  marvelous  in  quantity.  Many*  of  these 
wells  exhibit  a  pressure  strong  enough  to  drive  heavy 
machinery,  and  from  most  of  them  water  could  be 
elevated  30  or  40  feet  into  reservoirs  by  the  force  of 
the  head  behind  the  artesian  supply.  Nature  had  thus 
made  provision  for  irrigation  on  an  extended  .scale  in 
'  South  Dakota,  and  all  that  was  needed  was  the  money 
with  which  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  water. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
Dakota  land  was  only  one  part  of  the  public  domain, 
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and  that  the  Dakota  problem  was  only  one  aspect  of 
the  whole  problem  of  conservation.  I  showed  them 
that  the  United  States  had  500,000,000  acres  of  arid 
and  semi-arid  land,  large  areas  of  which  could  be  irri- 
gated to  advantage,  either  through  stream  conserva- 
tion or  through  the  sinking  of  artesian  weEs. 

Furthermore,  I  showed  that  the  Government, 
through  its  control  of  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
country,  had  an  opportunity  to  adopt  constructive  re- 
lief measures  designed  to  meet  the  recurring  floods 
and  droughts  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers.  Many 
of  the  streams  are  navigable.  Successful  navigation 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  flow  of  water. 
Many  were  used  for  the  generation  of  power.  Again, 
there  is  a  need  to  conserve  the  spring  surplus  to  cover 
the  needs  of  the  late  summer.  Each  spring  this  water, 
so  sorely  needed  later,  is  allowed  to  run  off  from  the 
land,  not  only  wasting  the  supply  but,  through  floods, 
overflowing  the  banks  and  destroying  temporarily  or 
permanently  large  areas  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  destruction,  par- 
ticularly along  the  Mississippi,  Clongress  had  for  many 
years  appropriated  money  for  the  construction  of 
dykes  and  levees,  under  the  theory  that  such  work  was 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  Here  was  a  twofold  prob- 
lem: Millions  of  acres  of  arid  land,  on  the  one  hand, 
required  only  water  to  make  them  produce  splendid 
crops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  commerce, 
of  power  development  and  of  the  dwellers  along  some 
of  the  larger  rivers,  demanded  an  intelligent  regulation 
of  stream  flow. 

It  was  estimated  at  that  time  by  the  Government 
authorities  that  72,000,000  acres  of  land  could  be  thus 
reclaimed  and  made  to  produce  crops  sufficient  to  sup- 
port 15,000,000  people.  The  benefit  that  commerce, 
industry  and  agriculture  would  derive  from  such  a  plan 
would  be  incalculable.  Therefore,  I  moved  an  appro- 
priation of  from  one  to  two  hundred  million  dollars  to 
begin  the  building  of  such  reservoirs  as  were  most  ur- 
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genjtly  needed  and  the  establishment  of  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  the  districts  that  would  yield  the  most  imme- 
diate results. 

I  further  showed  that  if  the  storm  water  was  all 
stored  in  these  reservoirs,  it  would  reduce  the  floods 
on  the  great  rivers — ^the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi — 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  building  embankments  to 
reclaim  the  lands  heretofore  flooded  by  these  great 
rivers.  Thus,  the  leasing  of  the  land  held  the  title  for 
all  the  people,  while  it  made  the  land  available  for  such 
as  were  able  to  utilize  it. 

For  my  part,  I  stated  that  I  would  prefer  to  have 
Congress  turn  over  its  arid  and  semi-arid  land,  lying 
within  its  boundaries,  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
because  I  believed  the  problem  would  be  practically 
and  honestly  worked  out  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
people  of  that  state.  The  same  thing  I  insisted  was 
true  of  Idaho,  of  Montana,  of  Wyoming,  of  Colorado, 
of  Nevada,  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Western 
Kansas,  Western  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota.  I  in- 
sisted that  the  nation  could  not  aflford  longer  to  neglect 
this  great  opportunity  for  material  advancement, 
which  I  considered  of  fully  as  much  importance,  if  not 
of  more  importance,  to  the  future  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country  than  the  clearing  out  of  harbors 
along  the  small  streams  of  the  coast,  or  even  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  harbors  themselves. 

The  arguments  fell  on  deaf  ears.  These  questions 
arose  during  the  days  following  the  Spanish  War  and 
preceding  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines.*  We  had 
started  upon  a  career  of  conquest  rather  than  one 
of  internal  improvement.  The  Administration,  backed 
by  many  of  the  people,  believed  that  it  was  of  great 
benefit  to  this  country  that  we  should  annex  10,000,000 
people  in  the  Philippines.  Instead  of  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  conquering  the  Philippines,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  economy  and  better  busi- 
ness judgment  to  spend  it  in  reclaiming  the  arid  lands 
of  the  west. 
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At  the  time  that  I  presented  these  arguments  to  the 
Senate,  I  considered  them  weighty.  I  consider  them 
wdghty  today.  I  believe  that  they  represented  the 
only  statesmanlike  approach  to  the  problem  of  resource 
conservation  and  that  they  .suggested  a  line  of  action 
that  might  have  been  followed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Yet  I  was  unable  to  per- 
suade the  committee  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  any  form. 

There  was  no  question  of  choosing  between  two  poli- 
cies. The  committee  had  no  policy  on  this  subject.  On 
the  subject  of  the  public  domain  they  had  only  one 
conclusion — ^that  the  only  way  to  make  a  state  or  terri- 
tory prosperous  was  to  get  the  title  of  the  public  ^ 
domain  out  of  the  Government  and  into  the  hands  of 
some  private  interest,  by  selling  it,  or  giving  it  away, 
or  doing  anything  to  get  rid  of  it. 

There  was  not  a  si^gle  member  of  the  committee  on 
public  lands  that  was'^in  favor  of  the  sovereign  owner- 
ship of  the  natural  resources.  They  wanted  to  deed 
not  only  the  land,  but  the  minerals  underneath  the 
land,  and  also  to  convey  the  water  power  so  that  these 
utilities,  of  no  value  except  that  which  the  community 
gave  them,  could  be  used  to  enrich  individuals  and  ex- 
ploit the  whole  population.  Everyone  was  opposed  to 
public  utilities  being  used  for  any  other  purposes  than 
that  of  enriching  individuals,  and  corporations  were 
being  rapidly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  more  thor- 
oughly performing  this  work  of  exploitation. 

Two-thirds  of  both  houses  were  lawyers,  and  they 
believed  that  the  rights  of  property,  no  matter  how 
acquired,  were  the  only  sacred  thing  in  connection  with 
humanity,  and  the  only  legitimate  subjects  for  the 
consideration  of  a  well-ordered  legislative  chamber  in 
an  intelligently  directed  state.  The  same  point  of  view 
has  prevailed  ever  .since,  and  therefore  no  policy  of  re- 
claiming and  utilizing  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peoide  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been 
adopted.    Instead,  the  65th  Congress,  at  its  second 
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session,  passed  the  infamous  Shield's  Water  Power 
Bill. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  were  the  richest  possessed  by  any  mod- 
ern nation.  Like  the  air  and  the  sunlight,  they  existed 
in  almost  limitless  abundance.  But  the  "land-hog,"  in 
his  multitude  of  corporate  forms,  came  upon  the  scene 
and  today  the  timber  (except  170,000,000  of  acres  em- 
braced within  the  forest  reservations),  coal,  copper, 
iron  and  oil  that  once  belonged  to  the  American  people 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  very  rich  men  who,  with  their 
agents  and  attorneys  and  hangers-on,  administer  these 
free  natural  gifts  for  their  own  profit.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  one  great  resource  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  whole  people — the  "white  coal"  of  our  streams 
and  rivers — is  being  gobbled  up  by  the  public  utility 
corporations,  which  plan  to  charge  four  prices  for  a 
commodity  that  should  go  to  the  people  at  its  cost  of 
production. 

I  made  my  fight  in  the  land  because  it  was  so  basic 
and  so  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
strategy;  because  it  was  so  rich;  because,  by  holding 
and  using  it  for  their  common  advantage,  the  Ameri-  i 
can  people  might  have  remained  free;  because  this 
same  land,  in  the  hands  of  a  small  and  unscrupulous 
ruling  caste,  will  not  only  enable  the  members  of  that 
caste  to  live  parasitically  upon  the  labor  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  community,  but  will  give  them  the  right  to 
decide  who  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  able  to  earn  a  living  and  who  shall  be  con- 
demned to  slow  starvation.  , 
I  lost  my  fight  on  the  land  because  every  branch  of  ) 
the  government  machinery  was  manned  by  the  agents 
and  attorneys  of  the  interests  which  were  busy  grab-  j 
bing  the  public  domain ;  because,  through  their  control  ,  \ 
of  the  press,  they  kept  the  public  in  ignorance  of  the  • 
things  that  were  really  transpiring,  and  because  the  ! 
people,  lulled  by. soft  words  such  as  "liberty"  and  "con-  \ 
stitutional  rights,"  were  busily  pursuing  their  daily 
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occupations,  secure  in  the  belief  that  the  Government 
would  protect  them.  So  I  lost  the  fight  because  those 
who  wanted  the  land  were  keen  and  powerful,  though 
few  in  number;  while  the  many,  from  whom  the  few 
stole  it,  were  basking  in  the  belief  that  they  were  citi- 
zens of  a  "free  country." 
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III.   Banks  and  Bankers 

My  life  in  the  West  taught  me  the  power  of  the  land- 
grabbers.  My  experience  in  the  East  gave  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  power  of  the  banker.  The  land-grabber 
cornered  land.  The  banker  corners,  money  and  credit. 
Both  are  able  through  their  monopolies  to  plunder  the 
producers  of  the  product  of  their  toil. 

We  learned,  through  our  experiences  with  the  East- 
em  bankers,  that  the  institution  which  can  issue  money 
and  extend  credit  holds  the  key  to  the  whole  business 
eWorld.  The  banks,  under  the  present  laws,  can  do  both, 
and  this  fact  makes  them  the  dictators  of  business  life. 

Perhaps  a  little  story,  "The  Evolution  of  a  Banker," 
will  help  to  show  what  the  banker  does  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

In  1868  placer  gold  was  discovered  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  Mount  Shasta,  in  Northern  California.  The 
report  of  this  discovery  was  quickly  known  in  other 
placer  mining  camps  farther  south,  and  a  great  stam- 
pede occurred.  Five  or  six  hundred  miners,  at  one 
time,  went  to  Shasta,  staked  out  their  claims,  and  com- 
menced mining. 

Of  course  there  was  every  variety  of  the  genus 
homo,  from  the  saloon-keepers,  gamblers  and  highway- 
men to  miners,  speculators  and  prospectors — ^a  motley 
crowd.  Among  the  others  there  was  Robert  Waite,  an 
educated  fellow— a  sort  of  graduate — ^who  could  talk 
on  every  subject  from  the  Bible  to  Hoyle.  Then  there 
was  Silver  Jack  who,  when  he  was  not  mining,  was 
shooting  up  the  mining  camps  or  robbing  stage-coaches. 

When  they  arrived  at  Shasta,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  crowd,  with  one  exception,  staked  out  claims  and 
went  to  work.  The  diggings  were  good.  The  returns 
were  high. 

In  the  camp  lived  the  usual  hangers-on,  and  among 
them  there  was  one  man  who  among  all  of  his  fellows 
had  staked  out  no  claim.  Everybody  else  worked  at 
something.  He  never  worked.  The  others  were  equal 
and  democratic.    He  held  himself  aloof.    He  was 
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better  dressed  than  the  others;  he  was  never  about  in 
the  daytime,  but  in  the  early  evening  he  might  be  seen 
loitering  about  the  gambling  houses.  He  neither  swore 
nor  drank;  he  talked  but  little,  and  he  was  known  by 
everybody. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  he  opened  a  little  office  and 
began  to  lend  money  to  miners  who  had  a  good  claim 
and  who  were  dissipating  their  earnings,  at  four  per 
cent  a  month.  Time  passed,  and  he  opened  a  bank. 
Because  of  his  personal  habits  and  rather  agreeable 
appearance,  the  miners  deposited  their  savings  with 
him.  He  paid  the  depositors  ten  per  cent  a  year,  and 
loaned  the  money  to  other  miners,  who  were  willing  to 
give  their  claims  as  security,  for  four  per  cent  a  month. 
Under  these  conditions  the  bank  flourished  and  the 
banker  made  money. 

But  one  day  he  sold  the  bank  and  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  there  opened  a  bank  on  a  large  scale,  and 
became  known  as  one  of  the  great  financiers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  few  years  afterward,  when  he  had 
become  famous,  he  removed  to  New  York  and  entered 
the  circle  of  the  great  financiers  of  the  world,  and 
became  widely  known  as  a  manipulator  of  moneys  and 
credits. 

At  a  banquet  which  he  gave  to  celebrate  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  entry  into  the  banking  business,  he  grew 
enthused  with  wine,  and  in  his  speech  gave  a  sketch  of 
his  life  and  told  how  he  was  the  first  banker  in  Shasta 
in  '68.  Thereupon  the  miners  at  Shasta — ^those  of  the 
oldtimers  who  still  remained-^held  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  question.  And  they  .said: 

'"Why  this  man  is  not  the  man  who  started  the  first 
bank  in  Shasta ;  or,  if  he  is,  then  his  name  was  .so-and- 
so,  and  we  remember  him  well." 

And  they  thereupon  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  msdce  an  investigation  and  ascertain  how  the  great 
banker  got  his  start,  and  the  committee  reported  that 
he  had  gone  with  the  stampede  to  Shasta,  had  taken  no 
claim  and  done  no  work  whatever;  but  that  he  slept 
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days  and  crawled  around  at  night  and  stole  from  each 
of  the  miners  so  little  of  the  day's  production  that  he 
did  not  miss  it.  The  committee  therefore  resolved  that 
he  had  changed  his  name  but  had  not  changed  the 
methods  of  doing  business  which  he  inaugurated  at 
Shasta  in  the  early  days.  He  was  still  stealing  so  little 
from  each  of  his  fellow  men  that  they  did  not  miss  it, 
and  had  thus  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune  and 
become  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  world. 

The  committee  further  concluded  that  no  person  or 
corporation  should  be  permitted  to  do  a  banking  busi- 
ness under  any  circumstances ;  that  the  medium  of  ex- 
change was  the  life-blood  of  business  and  the  most 
important  of  all  public  utilities  and  that,  therefore,  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  government  alone;  that 
every  post-office  should  be  a  savings  bank,  and  that  the 
government  should  establish  commercial  banks  every- 
where and  loan  money  to  the  peoi^e  at  just  what  it 
cost  to  do  the  business  above  what  was  paid  the  depos- 
itors who  placed  their  surplus  in  the  Postal  Savings 
Banks,  so  that  if  the  Postal  Banks  paid  three  per  cent 
to  depositors,  the  Government  commercial  banks  would 
loan  this  money  to  the  people  of  the  locality  where  it 
was  deposited  for  not  to  exceed  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.  And  thus  this  great  engine  of  exploitation,  now 
operated  to  plunder  the  producers  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States,  would  be  turned  into  a  great  public 
benefaction  and  compel  the  bankers — parasites  on 
society — to  join  the  ranks  of  the  producing  classes. 

The  banking  business  is  a  parasite  business;  the 
banker  is  a  member  of  a  parasite  class;  yet  so  com- 
pletely does  he  dominate  the  present  order  of  society 
that,  instead  of  being  punished  by  society  and  com- 
pelled to  take  a  position  and  earn  his  living  like  the 
masses  of  the  people,  through  the  pursuit  of  some  use- 
ful occupation,  the  banker  is  generously  rewarded; 
laws  are  passed  in  his  favor  and  he  is  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  his  efforts  to  pluck  his  fellow  men. 

For  years,  under  our  National  Bank  Act,  the  banker 
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could  subscribe  for  Government  bonds,  deposit  them 
in  the  Treasury,  and  have  the  Treasury  issue  to  him 
the  full  face  value  of  the  bonds  in  currency.  Thus  he 
retained  the  bonds  and  at  the  same  time  was  able  to 
secure  an  equal  amount  of  money  which  he  could  use 
for  his  private  profit  in  the  banking  business.  The 
issue  of  money  was  thus  made  a  function  of  private 
banking  institutions.  They  could  not  only  lend  money; 
they  could  actually  create  it. 

During  my  visit  to  Japan,  I  received  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  our  banking  business  as  the  Japs  saw  it. 

Before  going  to  Japan  I  talked  with  the  Japanese 
Minister  in  Washington,  and  secured  from  him  all  of 
the  books  published,  in  English  giving  the  history  and 
the  economic  development  of  Japan.  I  also  secured 
two  large  volumes  on  the  Japanese  banking  system 
written  by  Soyeda,  a  Jap  educated  in  England,  who  was 
then  the  Treasurer  of  Japan.  When  I  arrived  Soyeda 
met  me;  and  he  not  only  entertained  me  very  gra- 
ciously, but  talked  with  me  on  many  occasions. 

I  had  noticed  in  reading  his  book  on  Japanese  bank- 
ing that  Japan  had  at  first  adopted  the  American  Na- 
tional Banking  system,  but  had  abandoned  it  after  four 
years  of  trial.  I  asked  Soyeda  why  this  was. 

He  explained  that  four  years  had  convinced  them 
that  the  system  was  entirely  unworkable  because 
under  it  the  bankers  could  cause  an  expansion  of  the 
currency  whenever  it  was  profitable  for  the  bankers  to 
expand,  and  a  contraction  of  the  currency  whenever  it 
was  profitable  for  them  to  contract.  The  resulting 
panics  benefited  the  creditor  class  and  ruined  the  pro- 
ducing class :  that  in  fact  our  banking  system  worked 
in  Japan  just  as  it  worked  here — expanding  the  cur- 
rency to  gratify  the  greed  of  the  bankers  when  expan- 
sion was  to  their  profit,  and  contracting  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  bankers  whenever  it  was  to  their  advantage 
to  contract  the  volume  of  money. 

tfapan  has  concluded  that  all  money  should  be  issued 
by  the  Government  and  its  volume  regulated  by  index 
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numbers  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  range  of  prices; 
that  is,  when  the  volume  of  money  was  unduly  ex- 
panded, it  would  cause  a  rise  in  all  prices  and  lead  to 
the  expansion  of  business  and  a  new  credit;  that  when- 
ever the  money  was  unduly  contracted  in  volume,  it 
would  lead  to  a  decline  of  all  prices,  cause  panics,  and 
allow  the  creditors  to  take  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  producers. 

And  so  the  Japanese  established  a  central  bank  and 
branches,  and  the  nation  issued  its  own  currency.  In 
other  words,  the  Japs  discovered  a  great  economic  law, 
well  known  to  some  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  officials  of  Japan  had  the  honesty  and  character  to 
act  upon  this  law  instead  of  following  our  example  of 
leaving  the  issue  of  money  and  the  control  of  its  vol- 
ume in  the  hands  of  a  few  manipulators  to  be  used  as 
an  engine  for  exploiting  the  producing  population. 

This  Japanese  situation  was  interesting  to  me.  I 
had  left  the  Republican  party  in  1896  on  this  very  issue. 

The  Japs  with  their  keen  sense  of  values  and  their 
willingness  to  experiment  learned  in  four  years  what 
the  American  people  had  not  learned  in  forty — ^that  the 
banking  power  in  private  hands  makes  the  bankers  the 
autocrats  of  the  business  world. 

This  lesson  came  to  me  with  double  force.  When  I 
returned  to  America  I  found  Congress  debating  the  ex- 
tension of  National  Bank  charters.  Aldrich  of  course 
was  for  the  extended  charters.  In  the  Senate  (March 
2,  1901),  two  days  before  my  term  as  Senator  expired, 
he  said: 

"The  present  charters  of  the  National  Banks  expire 
from  time  to  time,  commencing  July  14, 1920.  The  law 
is  that  new  plates  shall  be  issued  to  all  banks  in  ex- 
tending their  charters.  The  preparation  of  these  plates 
will  take  nearly  a  year,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  bill 
should  be  passed  at  this  session.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  it.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  form,  as  cer- 
taiiUy  the  time  of  the  charters  will  be  extended  in  the 
next  Congress." 
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Mr.  PETTIGREW:  '"Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  charters  ever  ought  to  have  been  issued,  and 
I  am  certainly  opposed  to  their  being  renewed.  I  be- 
lieve the  system  is  a  pernicious  one  and  has  a  tendency 
to  breed  panics,  to  expand  the  currency  when  it  ought 
to  be  contracted,  and  to  contract  it  when  it  ought  to  be 
expanded.  Japan  adopted  this  system,  and  after  thor- 
ough investigation  repealed  the  law,  and  for  this  very 
reason. 

"Under  this  system,  which  is  a  branch  of  our  finan- 
cial system,  the  banks  can  produce  a  panic  whenever 
they  please,  and  wreck  the  property  of  this  country  or 
any  other  country  where  the  system  exists.  The  sub- 
ject ougfit  to  be  studied  and  thoroughly  investigated. 
These  charters  never  should  be  renewed,  and  a  remedy 
should  be  offered  by  which  we  could  have  an  elastic 
currency  rather  than  one  which  produces  too  much 
when  there  is  already  too  much  and  too  little  when 
there  is  already  too  little,  and  puts  the  control  of  the 
volume  of  the  money  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
combination  of  national  bankers.  I  therefore  object  to 
the  bill.'' 

The  bill  therefore  went  over  to  the  next  session. 
Then,  after  my  term  of  service  in  the  Senate  expired, 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  experiences  of  the  American  banking  system 
during  the  great  war  confirmed  my  view  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  passed  in  1913,  had 
made  possible  the  centralization  of  banking  power.  The 
war  did  the  work.  As  Roger  Babson  recently  stated 
the  matter:  •  - 

"In  1914  we  had  80,000  banks,  functioning  in  a  great 
degree  in  independence  of  one  another.  Then  came  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  gave  us  the  machinery  for 
consolidation,  and  the  emergency  of  five-years'  war  fur- 
nished the  hammer-blows  to.  weld  the  structure  into 
one." 

Mr.  Alexander  is  right  about  the  strength  of  the 
American  banking  system.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Act  the  vast  power  of  the  thirty  thousand  American 
banks  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  little  club  with 
headquarters  in  Wall  Street.  This  club  holds  in  its 
hands  the  power  to  make  or  to  destroy  any  business- 
man in  the  United  States ;  the  power  to  make  or  wreck 
financial  institutions  and  inaugurate  panics ;  the  power 
to  issue  credit,  even  money.  The  bankers  at  the  center 
of  the  financial  web  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
government. 

The  right  to  issue  money  is,  as  I  have  said,  funda- 
mental. This  right  is  exercised  by  the  New  York 
Bankers'  Club,  thinly  disguised  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  On  November  3,  1920,  the  amount  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  outstanding  was  $3,588,713,000. 

What  was  the  basis  of  this  huge  issue  of  paper 
money?   Commercial  paper! 

The  member  banks  were  permitted  to  lend  money 
(or  credit)  to  their  patrons ;  to  take  commercial  paper 
in  exchange  for  their  loans ;  to  deposit  this  paper  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  to  issue  currency 
against  it.  This  currency  was  again  loaned  out,  the 
paper  redeposited,  etc.,  so  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  was  able  to  earn,  by  this  pyramid- 
ing of  credits,  over  200  per  cent  in  the  frugal  year  of 
1920,  in  a  market  where  the  rate  of  interest  never  ran 
over  8  per  cent  on  standard  securities. 

Through  their  authority  over  money  and  credit,  the 
bankers  thus  became  the  arbiters  of  the  busines.s  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States.  No  one  elected  them.  No 
one  can  recall  them.  There  is  no  way  in  which  they 
can  be  made  the  object  of  public  approval  or  disap- 
proval. They  are  as  far  above  public  responsibility  as 
was  William  Hohenzollem  in  Germany  before  1914. 
Self-elected  dictators  of  American  life,  they  make  and 
unmake ;  they  wreck  and  rule.  They  are  the  heart  of 
business  America — the  center  of  the  exploiting  .system 
that  sits  astride  the  necks  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  the  Great  War  with 
the  best  credit  of  any  of  the  larger  nations.  Its  wealth 
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was  the  greatest;  its  income  the  largest,  and  its  bank 
assets  and  resources  exceeded  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  but  this  very  economic  position,  centered  as  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  bankers,  will  be  used  by  them  to  exploit 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and  Asia  as  they  have 
during  recent  years  exploited  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Exploitation  is  the  profession  of  the  banker, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  American  banking  institu- 
tions have  the  greatest  exploiting  opportunity  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  bankers  in  any  of  the  modem  nations. 
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IV.  Money 

My  experiences  with  the  world  of  affairs  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  power  in  our  public  life  was  exer- 
cised through  the  bankers.  My  study  of  banking 
showed  me  that  the  grip  which  the  bankers  were  able 
to  maintain  on  the  economic  system  depended  largely 
upon  their  ability  to  control  money.  There  were  two 
ways  in  which  they  exercised  this  control.  One  was 
by  determining  who  should  issue  money.  The  other 
was  by  specifying  its  character.  The  bankers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  in  a  position  to  decide  both 
of  these  questions  in  their  own  interest. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  iwwer  to  coin  money,  to  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coins,  and  to  fix  the 
standard  of  weight  and  measures.  The  Constitution 
does  not  empower  Congress  to  delegate  the  right  to 
issue  money  to  any  person  or  combination  of  persons. 

Yet  the  Congress  has  always  delegated  the  right  to 
issue  money  to  the  banks.  The  power  thus  conferred 
by  Congress  upon  the  banks  to  issue  money  has  been 
used  by  the  bankers  to  exploit  and  plunder  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

While  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (1880)  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Peter 
Cooper  of  New  York.  The  renewal  of  the  National 
Bank  charters  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  at  the 
time  and  of  course  the  whole  question  of  currency  and 
of  our  economic  system  was  covered  in  the  debate.  One 
day  Peter  Cooper  of  New  York  placed  upon  our  desks 
a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  money  question.  I  read 
this  pamphlet  with  great  interest,  because  Peter  Cooper 
was  called  a  "greenbacker"  and  was  supposed  to  be  in 
favor  of  what  they  called  "fiat"  money.  Again  and 
again  throughout  the  debate  his  name  had  been  men- 
tioned and  he  had  been  abused  by  the  speakers. 

The  foundation  theory  of  Peter  Cooper's  pamphlet 
was  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  applied  to 
money  just  as  it  applies  to  other  commodities,  so  that 
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an  abundance  of  money  would  be  registered  in  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  all  those  things  whose  value  is  measured 
in  terms  of  money.  In  other  words,  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  (the  theory  that  quantity  affects 
price)  applies  to  money  as  well  as  to  corn,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  Therefore,  the  proof  of  a  too  great  abun- 
dance of  money  lay  in  the  universal  rise  of  prices ;  and, 
conversely,  the  proof  of  money  scarcity  was  the  univer- 
sal decline  in  prices.  Following  this  theory,  it  became 
evident  that  while  the  price  of  any  one  commodity 
would  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
supply  of  and  the  demand  for  that  commodity,  a  gen- 
eral rise  or  fall  of  all  prices  indicated  that  money  was 
too  abundant  or  too  scarce.  Peter  Cooper  held  that 
money  was  redeemed  whenever  it  was  exchanged  by 
the  possessor  for  the  things  which  he  desired  more 
than  he  desired  the  money,  and  that  there  .should  be  no 
other  form  of  redemption.  In  other  words,  money 
should  be  issued  by  the  government  and  its  volume  so 
regulated  as  to  maintain  a  steady  range  of  prices. 

I  was  so  interested  in  this  pamphlet  that  I  went  to 
New  York,  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter 
Cooper,  and  talked  with  him  piany  times  and  quite 
fully  upon  social  and  economic  questions.  These  talks, 
and  the  ideas  which  I  had  secured  from  my  reading, 
convinced  me  that  so  long  as  the  banks  controlled  the 
issue  of  money,  they  would  be  able  to  determine  the 
economic  life  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  my  entrance  into  the  Senate,  the  whole 
question  was  dramatized  in  the  struggle  over  the  free 
coinage  of  silver 

The  big  business  interests  had  become  convinced 
that  if  the  United  States  was  to  take  her  position  as 
one  of  the  great  exploiting  nations  of  the  world  she 
must  follow  the  example  of  England  —  the  world's 
premier  empire — ^and  establish  a  gold  basis  for  the  cur- 
rency. It  was  in  opposition  to  this  policy  of  imperial- 
ism that  we  advocated  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver. 
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We  were  demanding  that,  in  this  respect,  the  United 
States  should  take  a  position  worthy  of  her  great  tra- 
ditions and  refuse  to  strike  hands  with  the  interna- 
tional plunderers  who  were  busy  with  their  work  of 
economic  aggression  in  all  parts  of  the  world  Those 
of  us,  who  were  opposing  British  or  any  other  brand  of 
imperialism,  were,  with  equal  insistence,  demanding 
that  the  United  States  ladopt  a  money  system  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  borrower  as  against  the  lender,  and 
so  designed  as  to'take  out  of  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals the  huge  power  that  money-lending  conferred. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  American  public  life  were 
urging  that  the  United  States  must  wait  for  England 
to  move,  but  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition  was 
apparent  on  its  face.  Indeed,  her  leading  statesmen 
declared  that  fact  in  so  many  words.  Thus  Gladstone 
is  credited  with  the  following  statement  in  a  speech  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  (London  Times,  March  1, 
1893) : 

**I  suppose  there  is  not  a  year  which  passes  over  our 
heads  which  does  not  largely  add  to  the  mass  of  British 
investments  abroad.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  estimate 
the  total  amount  of  property  which  the  United  King- 
dom holds  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  of  this  I  am  well  convinced,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
counted  by  tens  or  hundreds  of  millions.  One  thousand 
millions  ($5,000,000,000)  probably  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely low  and  inadequate  estimate.  Two  thousand 
millions  ($10,000,000)  or  fifteen  hundred  millions 
than  that,  is  very  likely  to  be  nearer  the  mark.  ('Hear ! 
Hear!')  I  think  under  these  circumstances  it  is  rather 
a  serious  matter  to  ask  this  country  to  consider 
whether  we  are  going  to  perform  this  supreme  act  of 
self-sacrifice.  I  have  a  profound  admiration  of  cosmo- 
politan principles.  I  can  go  a  great  length,  in  modera- 
tion (laughter),  in  recommending  their  recognition  and 
establishment,  but  if  there  are  these  two  thousand 
millions  ($10,000,000,000)  or  fifteen  hundred  millions 
($7,500,000,000  of  money  which  we  have  got  abroad,  it 
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is  a  very  serious  matter  as  between  this  country  and 
other  countries. 

**We  have  nothing  to  pay  them ;  we  are  not  debtors 
at  all ;  we  should  get  no  comfort,  no  consolation,  out  of 
the  substitution  of  an  inferior  material,  of  a  cheaper 
money,  which  we  could  obtain  for  less  and  part  with 
for  more.  We  should  get  no  consolation,  but  the  con- 
solation throughout  the  world  would  be  great.  (Loud 
laughter.)  This  splendid  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which 
we  cannot  too  highly  praise — ^because  I  have  no  doubt 
all  this  is  foreseen — ^would  result  in  our  making  a  pres- 
ent of  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  ($500,000,000)  to  the 
world.  It  would  be  thankfully  accepted,  but  I  think  the 
gratitude  for  your  benevolence  would  be  mixed  with 
very  grave  misgivings  as  to  your  wisdom.  I  have 
shown  why  we  should  pause  and  consider  for  ourselves 
once,  twice,  and  thrice  before  departing  from  the  solid 
ground  on  which  you  have,  within  the  last  half  century, 
erected  a  commercial  fabric  unknown  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world — ^before  departing  from  the  solid 
ground  you  should  well  consult  and  well  consider  and 
take  no  step  except  such  as  you  can  well  justify  to  your 
own  understanding,  to  your  fellow  countryman,  and  to 
those  who  come  after  us."  (Cheers.) 

How  could  England  be  expected  to  abandon  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  was  yielding  hundreds  of  millions 
in  yearly  profits  to  her  bankers  and  investors  ? 

Again  and  again  this  issue  has  been  raised  at  inter- 
national conferences. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  1867  at  the  invita- 
tion of  France,  and  met  at  Paris  on  June  17,  1867. 
Eighteen  of  the  principal  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  participated  They  voted  unanimously 
against  the  single  silver  standard,  and  every  nation 
participating  in  that  conference  voted  in  favor  of  the 
single  gold  standard  but  the  Netherlands,  and  they 
also  voted  to  establish  the  25-franc  gold  pieces  as  an 
international  coin. 

The  next  conference  met,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
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United  States,  at  Paris,  August  16, 1878.  Twelve  coun- 
tries were  represented.  Germany  refused  to  send  dele- 
gates. It  was  proposed  by  the  United  States,  first,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  silver  shall  be  excluded  from 
free  coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States ;  second, 
that  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited  legal 
tender  may  be  safely  adopted  by  equalizing  them  at  a 
ratio  fixed  by  international  agreement. 

Then  the  convention  resolved — ^what?  Simply  this, 
and  nothing  more:  That  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
had  appeared  excluded  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio 
between  the  two  metals,  and  then  adjourned. 

The  next,  or  third,  conference  was  called  by  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  was  held  in  1881,  nineteen 
countries  being  represented.  The  delegates  from  Swe- 
den said  that  they  had  better  reaffirm  the  declaration 
of  1878,  and  the  conference  reaffirmed  that  declaration 
and  adjourned  never  to  meet  again.  The  declaration 
of  1878  was  that  the  differences  of  opinion  which  had 
appeared  excluded  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  metals. 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Brussels  in  1892. 
At  that  conference  the  United  States  proposed,  not  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  any  ratio,  but 
simply  this:  The  United  States  had  at  first  sent  an 
invitation  to  Great  Britain,  asking  that  government 
to  join  us  in  a  convention  to  adopt  both  metals  at  a 
ratio  to  be  agreed  upon.  Great  Britain  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  the  conference  to  discuss  the 
question  of  agreeing  upon  a  ratio  for  the  coinage  of  the 
two  metals,  but,  when  we  changed  the  invitation  so  as 
to  provide  for  simply  meeting  and  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  enlarged  use  of  s2ver.  Great  Britain  joined 
in  the  conference,  and  this  was  the  program  of  the 
United  States  in  the  conference  of  1892: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is 
desirable  that  some  measure  .should  be  found 
for  increasing  the  use  of  silver  in  the  currency 
system  of  the  nations. 
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That  was  all.  No  greater  or  broader  resolution  would 
be  accepted  by  Great  Britain.  Neither  would  she  join 
us  in  a  conference  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  ratio. 
But  what  more?  Mr.  Wilson,  a  delegate  from  Great 
Britain,  immediately  said: 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  accept  an  invitation  conveyed  in 
terms  which  might  give  rise  to  a  misunder- 
standing by  implying  that  the  Government 
had  some  doubt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
monetary  system  which  had  been  in  force  in 
Great  Britain  since  1816.'* 

Speaking  of  Sir  Charles  Freemantle  and  himself,  he 
said: 

"Our  faith  is  that  of  the  school  of  mono- 
metallism pure  and  simple.  We  do  not  admit 
that  any  other  than  the  simple  gold  standard 
would  be  applicable  to  our  country.'* 

Early  in  the  session  the  leading  delegate  from  Ger- 
many declared: 

"Germany,  being  satisfied  with  its  mone- 
tary system,  has  no  intention  of  modifying  its 
basis. ...  In  view  of  the  satisfactory  monetajy 
situation  of  the  Empire,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  prescribed  the  most  strict  reserve 
for  its  delegates,  who,  in  consequence,  cannot 
take  part  either  in  the  discussion  or  in  the 
vote  upon  the  resolution  presented  by  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States.'* 

Germany,  in  that  conference,  then  refused  to  dis- 
cuss or  vote  one  way  or  another  upon  a  proposition 
simply  for  the  enlarged  use  of  silver. 

Austria-Hungary,  although  represented  in  the  con- 
ference, instructed  their  delegate  to  take  no  part  in 
the  conference,  in  its  discussion  or  votes. 

The  delegate  from  the  Netherlands  declared: 
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"That  Holland  would  not  enter  into  a  bi- 
metallic union  without  the  full  and  complete 
participation  of  England,  is  a  part  of  the 
formal  instructions  furnished  us  by  our  gov- 
ernment." 

France  made  the  same  declaration  practically;  in 
fact,  absolutely^  the  same  declaration,  that  she  would 
not  participate  in  any  agreement  unless  England 
joined. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  to  be  called  again,  some  time  within  the  then 
coming  year,  but  it  never  reassembled.  Afterwards, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  nine  delegates  to  a  monetary  conference  when- 
ever  we  could  find  anybody  who  would  confer  with  us ; 
and  we  were  unable  to  find  anyone  who  would  join  in 
a  conference  and  who  would  talk  with  us  about  this 
question,  and  the  law  lapsed  by  limitation  of  time. 

The  United  States  had  become  a  capitalist  nation — 
producing  surplus  wealth ;  exporting  it  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  investment  funds,  living  on  the  interest  that 
these  investments  produced,  and  thus  saddling  upon 
the  backs  of  the  undeveloped  countries  of  the  world  the 
burden  of  taking  care  of  those  nations  which  were  rich 
enough  to  bind  the  poorer  peoples  to  them  by  the  lend- 
ing of  money. 

The  gold  standard  was  a  part  of  the  harness  that  the 
eastern  bankers  had  used  to  drive  the  western  farmers. 
The  fight  was  last  by  the  free  silverites.  The  gold 
standard  won  the  day  and  with  that  victory  went  the 
triumph  of  protection,  the  establishment  of  a  trust- 
controlled  government,  the  degradation  of  labor,  and 
the  assurance  of  plutocracy's  power. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  allowed 
interested  parties — creditors  and  bankers — to  manipu- 
late its  credit  and  volume  of  money  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  panics  and,  by  this  means,  to  plunder  those 
who  toil.  These  panics  have  come  at  stated  intervals. 
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M.  Juglar  (a  French  authority)  has  fully  analyzed  the 
three  phases  of  American  business  life  into  prosperity, 
panic  and  liquidation,  which  three  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  ^business  cycle"  which  ordinarily  occupies 
about  ten  years.  These  ten  years  may  be  apportioned 
roughly  as  follows:  Prosperity,  five  to  seven  years; 
panics,  a  few  months  to  a  few  years ;  liquidation,  three 
or  four  years. 

Here  is  a  list,  with  dates,  of  all  the  panics  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  century,  with  the  corre- 
sponding dates  for  France  and  England : 


France 

England 

United  States 

1804 

1803 

1810 

1810 

1813-14 

1815 

'  isu 

1818 

1818 

1818 

1825 

1825 

1826  ,. 

1830 

1830 

1829-31 

1837-39 

1836-39 

1837-59 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1864 

1864-66 

1864 

1873 

1873 

i882 

1882 

1884 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1890-91 

1894 

1894 

1893-94 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1913 

1913 

1913 

What  evidence  could  be  more  conclusive  of  the  utter 
failure  of  a  system  of  economic  life  than  these  succes- 
sive breakdowns  in  the  machinery  of  production  and 
exchange?  Yet  here  is  the  record  upon  which  the  pres- 
ent economic  system  must  stand  condemned  in  the  eyes 
of  every  thinking  human  being — the  record  of  disaster 
following  disaster,  with  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
ability,  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  business  life,  to 
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put  a  stop  to  these  .successive  stoppages  of  economic  t 
activity. 

The  figures  just  cited  show  that,  during  the  past 
century,  panics  have  occurred  in  England  and  France  - 
at  the  same  time  that  they  occurred  in  the  United 
States.   These  three  countries  are  linked  together  by  - 
the  "gold  standard,"  and  their  govenmients  are  capital- 
istic  governments — ^administered  by  the  banks  and  ' 
creditor  classes  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  people,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.    Furthermore,  all  three 
countries  have  the  same,  or  about  the  same,  distribu-  ^ 
tion  of  wealth.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  workers 
are  robbed  of  what  they  produce  by  the  same  process.  " 
The  creditor  classes,  through  their  privileges,  are  able 
to  manipulate  the  money  and  credit  through  panics,  so  ^ 
as  to  produce,  first,  a  rise  in  prices — ^by  expansion  of 
money  and  credit,  then  a  withdrawal  of  both,  followed  ^ 
by  a  sudden  drop  in  prices,  and  then  liquidation.  Or,  in  J 
other  words,  a  gathering^n  of  all  property  produced  by  ^ 
toil.  With  the  liquidation,  the  cycle  is  completed  and 
there  follows  a  new  cycle  of  ten  years  more,  of  pros- 
perity, panic  and  liquidation.  . 

I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  I 
effect  of  these  successive  economic  disasters  upon  the 
producing  clasiS.  I  went  to  the  Territory  of  Dakota  in 
1869  and  located  at  Sioux  Falls,  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  At  that  time,  all  of  the 
land  in  Dakota  was  owned  by  the  Government  and  was  j 
subject  to  entry  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption 
laws,  and  could  only  be  secured  by  actual  settlers.  The 
result  of  the  panic  of  1873  caused  very  many  of  these 
homesteaders  to  commute  their  homesteads,  because 
the  price  of  farm  products  had  declined  below  the  cost 
of  production.  As  a  result,  the  movement  for  farm  ten- 
ancy was  begun.  The  United  States  publishes  no  fig- 
ures on  farm  tenure  previous  to  1880,  but  by  that  year 
the  percentage  of  tenant  farmers  in  the  rich  Middle 
West  was  for  Illinois,  23.7  per  cent;  Michigan,  31.4  per 
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cent;  Iowa,  23.8  per  cent;  Miasouri,  27.3  per  cent;  Ne- 
braska, 18  per  cent,  and  Kansas,  16.3  per  cent. 

The  next  great  disaster  to  the  producing  classes  cul- 
minated in  the  manufactured  panic  of  1893.  Grover 
Cleveland  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  tariff  issue  in  1892,  and  when  he  took 
office  in  1893  he  called  a  meeting  of  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing  the  purchasing  clauses  of  the 
Sherman  law  of  1890,  which  provided  that  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  should  purchase  and  coin  not 
less  than  two  million  dollars*  worth  of  silver  and  not 
more  than  four  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  during 
each  month,  thus  adding  to  the  volume  of  circulating 
medium.  The  cutting-off  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
silver  by  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  purchasing 
clauses,  with  its  consequent  decline  in  the  volume  of 
money,  proved  disastrous.  The  prices  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts fell  sharply,  causing  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural 
classes  and  a  prolonged  panic  nearly  as  disastrous  as 
that  of  1873. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
believed  in  bimetallism,  called  a  meeting  a  day  or  two 
before  Congress  was  to  assemble,  and  201  members  of 
the  House  declared  that  they  were  in  favor  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  money,  because  there  was  not  gold  enough 
in  the  world  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium.  Two 
weeks  afterwards,  when  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill  to  completely  de- 
mocratize silver  by  repealing  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  one  hundred  of  these  members  had 
been  bought  over,  through  patronage  and  money  and 
party  pressure,  to  the  interests  of  the  bankers,  and 
thus  the  bill  was  passed. 

^  The  panic  of  1893,  resulting  from  this  act,  which 
involved  a  contraction  of  the  volume  of  money  and  a 
reduction  in  prices,  again  drove  large  numbers  of 
people  from  the  land  and  reduced  agricultural  produc- 
tion below  a  remunerative  point.  As  a  result  of  this 
panic  and  the  panic  of  1873,  the  lands  in  Dakota,  which 
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had  all  been  owned  by  the  cultivators,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  mortgage  companies,  the  banks,  the  cred- 
itors, so  that  in  the  county  where  I  reside — ^Minnehaha 
County,  South  Dakota — 52  per  cent  of  the  farms  now 
are  cultivated  by  tenants.  Within  my  memory,  every 
acre  of  land  in  that  county  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Both  in  the  panic  of  1873  and  in  that  of  1893 
the  results  were  the  same.  The  owners  and  monopo- 
lists of  money  used  their  monopoly  power  to  squeeze 
the  small  producer  and  to  enrich  themselves. 

The  panic  of  1893  was  followed  by  the  discovery  in 
South  Africa  of  the  richest  gold  deposit  in  the  world 
and  within  the  next  few  years  these  mines  produced 
vast  sums  of  gold  to  be  used  as  money,  and  caused  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  everything  that  is  the  product  of 
human  toil. 

These  were  the  two  outstanding  economic  disasters 
that  occurred  during  my  connection  with  public  affairs. 
Both  arose  from  similar  causes  and  both  produced  like 
results — ^the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
the  few ;  the  bankruptcy  of  the  small  business  man  and 
of  the  farmer;  unemployment,  distress  and  lowered 
wages  for  the  worker ;  crime,  suicide  and  murder. 

The  great  deposits  of  gold  which  had  been  poured 
into  the  currency  of  the  world  by  the  discoveries  in 
California  in  the  early  fifties  endangered  the  mortgage- 
holding  classes  of  all  the  capitalist  nations. 

Chevalier,  one  of  the  mast  prominent  financiers  of 
Europe,  published  a  book  in  which  he  contended  that 
gold  must  be  demonetized ;  that  the  continuous  use  of 
gold  as  money  would  work  universal  repudiation ;  that 
it  was  dishonest  and  wicked  to  pay  debts  in  gold  under 
such  a  flood  as  was  coming  from  California  and  Austra- 
lia. His  voice  was  potent.  Germany  and  Holland — 
creditor  nations  —  closed  their  mints  to  gold  and 
adopted  the  silver  standard.  Maclaren  of  England, 
representing  the  bondholders  of  the  British  Empire, 
made  the  same  argument  in  the  early  fifties  against 
the  use  of  gold,  which  has  since  been  used  by  gold 
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standard  contractionists  for  more  than  sixty  year** 
against  the  use  of  silver.  In  his  argument  in  favor  of 
the  bondholders,  Chevalier  said: 

"Our  neighbors  on  the  Continent  received 
the  announcement  of  these  remarkable  discov- 
eries in  a  different  spirit.  From  the  first  they 
have  considered  them  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance and  have  expressed  great  solicitude  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  standard  value." 

Immediately  that  the  fact  of  a  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold  was  established,  the  Government  of 
Holland — "a  nation  justly  renowned,"  says  M.  Cheva- 
lier, "for  its  foresight  and  probity,"  discarded  gold 
from  its  currency.  "They  may,"  says  the  same  author, 
"have  been  rather  hasty  in  passing  this  law,  but  in  a 
matter  of  this  nature  it  is  better  to  be  in  advance  of 
events  than  to  let  them  pass  us." 

France  appointed  a  monetary  commission  which  con- 
sidered the  question  of  demonetizing  gold  for  several 
years  and,  finally,  reported  that  it  was  necessary  to 
demonetize  one  or  the  other  of  the  precious  metals — 
that  the  supply  was  violating  contracts  by  depreciating 
money  with  which  debts  were  paid.  Up  to  this  time 
the  creditor  classes  in  England,  France  and  the  United 
States  had  accepted  bimetallism.  The  rush  of  Califor- 
nia gold  endangered  their  monopoly.  The  discovery  of 
the  Comstock  lode  threatened  to  deluge  the  world  with 
silver,  and  Mr.  Lindeman,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  reported  in  London  that  there  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  silver  in  sight  in  one  mine  on  the 
Comstock. 

When  gold  became  very  abundant  in  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  creditor  classes  wanted  to  demonetize 
that  metal  in  order  to  make  money  scarce.  Then  came 
the  flood  of  silver,  and  they  feared  that  more  than  gold. 

John  Sherman  undertook  the  duty  of  carrying  into 
eflfect  in  the  United  States  the  demonetizing  of  silver. 
John  J.  Knox,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a  crafty, 
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scheming,  money-making  individual,  got  up  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  mint  laws.  John  Sherman  introduced  the 
bill,  and  continually  talked  about  the  silver  dollar,  the 
inscriptions  on  it,  etc.  But  when  the  bill  became  a 
law  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  provision  for  a 
silver  dollar  in  the  bill,  the  trade  dollar  containing  120 
grains  taking  the  place  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  thus 
silver  was  demonetized,  and  it  was  made  easy  for  the 
creditor  classes  of  the  world  to  comer  gold  and  thus 
to  control  money. 

How  conscientiously  this  control  over  money  has 
been  exercised  is  indicated  by  the  actions  and  utter- 
ances of  the  bankers  themselves. 

The  American  Colonies  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  a 
number  of  years  before  the  Revolution,  of  issuing  what 
were  then  known  as  Colonial  Treasury  notes ;  the  notes 
were  made  receivable  by  the  several  provinces  for 
taxes.  These  Colonial  notes  being  adopted  by  all  the 
Colonies  led  to  an  unexpected  degree  of  prosperity,  so 
great  that  when  Franklin  was  brought  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  and  questioned  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  wonderful  prosperity  growing  up  in  the  Colonies, 
he  plainly  stated  that  the  cause  was  the  convenience 
they  found  in  exchanging  their  various  forms  of  labor 
one  with  another  by  the  paper  money,  which  had  been 
adopted:  that  this  paper  money  was  not  only  used  in 
the  payment  of  taxes,  but  in  addition  it  had  been  de- 
clared legal  tender.  After  Franklin  explained  this  to 
the  British  Government  as  the  real  cause  of  pros- 
perity, they  immediately  passed  laws  forbidding  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  that  money. 

In  1862,  the  creditors  of  the  United  States,  the  Bank 
of  England,  sent  the  following  circular  to  every  bank 
in  New  York  and  New  England: 

"Slavery  is  likely  to  be  abolished  by  the  war 
power,  and  chattel  slavery  destroyed.  This,  I 
and  my  European  friends  are  in  favor  of,  for 
slavery  is  but  the  owning  of  labor  and  carries 
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with  it  the  care  for  the  laborer,  while  the 
European  plan,  led  on  by  England,  is  for  capi- 
tal to  control  labor  by  controlling  the  wages. 
TfflS  CAN  BE  DONE  BY  CONTROLLING 
THE  MONEY.  The  great  debt  that  capital- 
ists  will  see  to  it  is  made  out  of  the  war  must 
be  used  as  a  means  to  control  the  volume  of 
money.  To  accomplish  this,  the  bonds  must  be 
used  as  a  banking  basis.  We  are  now  waiting 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
recommendation  to  Congress.  It  will  not  do  to 
allow  the  greenback,  as  it  is  called,  to  circulate 
as  money  any  length  of  time,  as  we  cannot 
control  that.'* 

In  1872,  the  ring  of  bankers  in  New  York  sent  the 
following  circular  to  every  bank  in  the  United  States: 

"Dear  Sir:  It  is  advisable  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  sustain  such  prominent  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  especially  the  agricultural 
and  religious  press,  as  will  oppose  the  issuing 
of  greenback  paper  money,  and  that  you  also 
withhold  patronage  or  favors  from  all  appli- 
cants who  are  not  willing  to  oppose  the  Gov- 
ernment iasue  of  money.  Let  the  Government 
issue  the  coin  and  the  banks  issue  the  paper 
money  of  the  country,  for  then  we  can  better 
protect  each  other.  To  repeal  the  law  creat- 
ing National  Bank  notes,  or  to  restore  to  circu- 
lation the  Government  issue  of  money,  will  be 
to  provide  the  people  with  "money,  and  will 
therefore  seriously  affect  your  individual 
profit  as  bankers  and  lenders.  See  your  Con- 
gressman at  once,  and  engage  him  to  .support 
our  interests  that  we  may  control  legislation." 

The  panic  of  1893  was  a  bankers'  panic  and  in  their 
interest  and  the  ring  of  gambling  bankers  in  New  York 
sent  out  the  following  circular  to  every  bank  in  the 
United  States: 
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"Dear  Sir:  The  interests  of  national  bank- 
ers require  immediately  financial  legislation 
by  Congress.  Silver,  silver  certificates  and 
Treasury  notes  must  be  retired  and  National 
Bank  notes  upon  a  gold  basis  made  the  only 
money.  This  will  require  the  authorization  of 
from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  of  new 
bonds  as  a  basis  of  circulation.  You  will  at 
once  retire  one-third  of  your  circulation  and 
call  in  one-half  of  your  loans.  Be  careful  to 
make  a  money  stringency  felt  among  your 
patrons,  especially  among  influential  busi- 
ness men.  Advocate  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  act  with  the 
other  banks  of  your  city  in  securing  a  large 
petition  to  Congres,s  for  its  unconditional  re- 
peal, per  accompanying  form.  Use  personal 
influence  with  Congressmen  and  particularly 
let  your  wishes  be  known  to  your  Senators. 
The  future  life  of  National  Banks  as  fixed  and 
.safe  investments  depends  upon  immediate  ac- 
tion, as  there  is  an  increasing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Government  legal  tender  notes  and 
silver  coinage." 

Mr.  Alexander  is  right  about  the  strength  of  the 
American  banking  system.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  the  vast  power  of  the  thirty  thousand  American 
banks  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  little  club  with 
headquarters  in  Wall  Street.  This  club  holds  in  its 
hands  the  power  to  make  or  to  destroy  any  business 
man  in  the  United  States ;  the  power  to  make  or  wreck 
financial  institutions  and  inaugurate  panics ;  the  power 
to  issue  credit,  and  even  money.  The  bankers  at  the 
center  of  the  financial  web  are  endowed  with  the  power 
of  government. 

The  right  to  issue  money  is,  as  I  have  .said,  funda- 
mental.   This  right  is  exercised  by  the  New  York 
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Bankers*  Club,  thinly  disguised  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  On  November  3,  1920,  the  amount  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  outstanding  was  $3,568,713,000. 

What  was.  the  basis  of  this  huge  issue  of  paper 
money?   Commercial  paper! 

The  member  banks  were  permitted  to  lend  money 
(or  credit)  to  their  patrons ;  to  take  commercial  paper  in 
exchange  for  their  loans ;  to  deposit  this  paper  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  and  to  issue  currency  against 
it.  This  currency  was  again  loaned  out,  the  paper  re- 
deposited,  etc.,  so  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  was  able  to  earn,  by  this  pyramiding  of 
credits,  over  200  per  cent  in  the  frugal  year  of  1920,  in 
a  market  where  the  rate  of  interest  never  ran  over  8 
per  cent  on  standard  securities. 

Through  their  authority  over  money  and  credit,  the 
bankers  thus  became  the  arbiters  of  the  business  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States.  No  one  elected  them.  No 
one  can  recall  them.  There  is  no  way  in  which  they 
can  be  made  the  object  of  public  approval  or  disap- 
proval. They  are  as  far  above  public  responsibility  as 
was  William  HohenzoUem  in  Germany  before  1914. 
Self -elected  dictators  of  American  life,  they  make  and 
unmake ;  they  wreck  and  rule.  They  are  the  heart  of 
business  America ;  the  center  of  the  exploiting  system 
that  sits  astride  the  necks  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  the  Great  War  with 
the  best  credit  of  any  of  the  larger  nations.  Its  wealth 
was  the  greatest ;  its  income  the  largest,  and  its  bank 
assets  and  resources  exceeded  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  but  this  very  economic  position,  centered  as  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  bankers,  will  be  used  by  them  to  exploit 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and  Asia  as  they  have, 
during  recent  years,  exploited  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Exploita^iion  is  the  profession  of  the  banker, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  American  banking  institu- 
tions have  the  greatest  exploiting  opportunity  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  bankers  in  any  of  the  modem  nations. 

The  banks  are  again  issuing  circulars  and  in  April 
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or  May,  1920,  the  order  went  out  from  New  York,  from 
this  club  which  is  our  government,  to  all  the  Reserve 
Banks  throughout  the  United  States,  to  call  their  loans 
and  to  refuse  credit  on  all  the  products  of  human  toil 
not  controlled  by  the  combinations.  The  result  has 
been,  of  course,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  everything 
that  is  produced  in  the  way  of  food  and  raw  material, 
and  to  a  very  low  point,  causing  the  ultimate  ruin  of 
all  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.  And  it  was  not  because 
there  was  not  plenty  of  money,  for  there  is  more  money 
.several  times  over  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  We  have  secured  most 
of  the  gold  of  Europe,  and  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
positively  that  these  bankers  are  financing  the  bank- 
rupt nations  of  Europe.  For  instance,  they  loaned 
France  a  hundred  millions  a  few  months,  ago,  and 
within  the  last  six  months  they  have  loaned  Norway 
twenty  millions.  And  so  another  panic  is  in  progress. 

The  banking  system  of  this  country  is  so  organized 
and  constituted  as  to  take  from  the  producer  the  result 
of  his  effort;  purposely  so  organized;  organized  with 
the  intention  of  controlling  the  volume  of  money;  con- 
tracting and  expanding  credit  so  as  to  produce  a  panic, 
or  apparent  prosperity,  as  suits  the  purpose  of  its  or- 
ganizers and  managers. 

This  system  of  banking  was  the  invention  of  Lord 
Overstone,  with  the  assistance  of  the  acute  minds  of 
the  Rothschild  bankers  of  Europe,  and  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  enhance  the  importance  of  capital  and 
overshadow  the  importance  of  toil.  The  system  is  one 
based  upon  a  small  volume  of  legal  tender  money,  and 
the  limit  of  this  volume  they  would  make  as  small  as 
possible,  in  order  that  they  may  control  it  absolutely. 
Expansion  by  the  issue  of  credit,  not  legal  tender;  con- 
traction by  the  withdrawal  of  credit.  Expansion  that 
they  may  sell  the  property  of  the  producers,  which 
they  have  taken  in  with  the  last  contraction,  and  then 
contract  again  in  order  to  wreck  the  enterprising  and 
once  more  reap  the  harvest  of  their  efforts.  This  is  the 
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)  banking  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  every  gold  standard  country  in  the  world  today. 
It  is  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  system  the  Republican  party  is  pledged  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate.  There  is  no  hope  of  relief 

.  for  the  people  of  this  agricultural  country  in  any  pos- 
sible thing  the  Republican  party  can  or  will  do.  In 
1873,  fearing  that  the  volume  of  metallic  money  would 
become  too  large,  these  manipulators  of  panics,  these 
gatherers  of  the  products  of  other  people^s  toil,  set 
about  to  secure  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  make 
all  their  contracts  payable  in  gold.  The  result  has 
been,  as  the  thinking  ones  of  every  nation  agree,  that 
in  every  gold  standard  country  on  the  globe,  agricul- 
tural prices  have  fallen  steadily  until  we  have  readied 
a  point  where  the  cost  of  production  is  denied  the  pro- 
ducer. The  present  Federal  Reserve  law  adopted  by 
the  United  States  is  but  a  culmination  of  all  the  infa- 
mous banking  systems  ever  invented  by  any  age  or 
people,  and  it  has  already  produced  the  practical  en- 
slavement of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Banking  and  the  issue  of  money  and  credit  are  the 
duties  of  the  sovereign  and  should  be  performed  by  the 
Government  for  service  and  not  for  profit,  and  for  the 
equal  good  of  the  whole  population.  Section  8,  Para- 
graph 5  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign 
coins.  Congress  is  not  by  the  Constitution  au- 
thorized to  delegate  the  power  to  any  person 
or  corporation.** 

The  functions  of  money  are  created  by  law  and  are 
legal  tender,  a  measure  of  value  and,  as  a  result,  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  the  value  of  the  unit  of  money 
depends  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
volume  of  money  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  maintain 
a  steady  range  of  prices,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  index  number.  No  substance  should  be  used  as 
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money  that  has  any  value  besides  its  money  value. 

And,  above  all,  no  metal  should  be  used  that  has  a 
commodity  value,  as  the  volume  of  money  is  liable  to 
be  affected  by  hoarding  and  by  being  shipped  away  to 
other  countries,  and  by  being  consumed  in  the  arts. 
In  fact,  money  should  never  be  international.  It  is  the 
most  important  tool  that  a  nation  can  possess  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  and  it  is  more  idiotic  to  ship 
it  out  of  the  country  to  pay  balances  than  it  would  be 
for  a  farmer  to  .ship  his  implements,  plows  and  reaper 
away  and  sell  them  for  seed ;  or  a  manufacturer  to  strip 
his  factory  of  its  machines  and  sell  them  for  raw 
material. 
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V.   The  Tariff 

Next,  perhaps,  to  the  money  system,  the  tariff  is  the 
handiest  weapon  that  the  American  business  interests 
have  at  their  disposal.  I  believe  in  a  tariff,  provided  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  free  and  untrammeled  competitive 
system  of  production.  The  purpose  of  such  a  tariff 
would  be  to  give  temporary  assistance  to  such  indus- 
tries as  are  necessary  to  the  sound  economic  life  of  a 
country.  Once  the  competitive  system  is  destroyed, 
however,  the  tariff  falls  to  the  ground,  becomes  merely 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  the 
plundering  of  the  people  through  the  agency  of  their 
monopolistic  combinations.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  tariff  cannot  be  justified  unless  a  man  is  in  favor 
of  stealing. 

The  tariff  bills  that  I  .saw  enacted,  two  by  Republican 
Congresses  and  one  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  aimed  to 
distribute  favors  and  special  privileges  to  those  indus- 
tries that  were  strong  enough  to  demand  them  and  to 
enforce  their  demands.  The  Wilson  Bill,  passed  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  provided  almost  as  much  protec- 
tion as  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills,  passed  by  the 
Republicans.  The  commodities  on  the  free  list  were 
changed,  but  the  principle  of  protection  was  accepted 
by  both  great  parties.  Both  were  serving  business  and 
business  demanded  protection. 

It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  I  urged  (May  29, 
1894)  a  tariff  commission  with  power  to  examine  the 
books  of  every  protected  industry  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  producing  these  goods  in  the  United  States ; 
to  compare  this  cost  with  the  cost  of  producing  them  - 
abroad,  and  thus  to  determine  a  fair  rate  of  protection 
for  the  home  industries.  I  urged  at  that  time  that  the 
tariff  commission  be  established  as  a  permanent  bureau 
in  order  to  make  protection  a  science.  The  business 
interests,  who  were  clamoring  for  protection,  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  a  science.  On  the  contrary,  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  sinecure. 
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I  had  a  further  reason  for  believing  in  a  protective 
tariff  as  a  means  of  preventing  nations  which  produced 
similar  lines  of  goods  from  trading  with  one  another. 

Commerce  is  a  tax  on  industry.  The  act  of  produc- 
ing wealth  has  already  been  finished  when  commerce 
begins.  A  nation  should  therefore  trade  only  with^na- 
tions  so  situated  as  to  soil  and  climate  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  different,  and  are  naturally  necessary  to 
comfort  and  happiness.  The  United  States  should, 
therefore,  trade  chiefly,  not  with  Europwe,  but  with  the 
countries  of  the  tropics,  and  our  industries  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  our  surplus  would  pay  for  those  things 
which  we  cannot  produce ;  and  this  would  be  our  condi- 
tion today  if  we  produced  everything  to  which  our  soil 
and  climate  are  adapted. 

We  should  insist  that  the  man  who  produces  the 
things  we  can  produce  shall  live  here,  if  he  wants  us  to 
buy  them;  shall  help  support  our  Government;  shall  be 
a  taxpayer  and  a  defender  of  our  institutions ;  we 
should  have  the  art  and  the  artisan  as  well  as  the 
article,  and  thus  be  able  to  reproduce  it.  In  this  way, 
by  varied  industry  alone,  can  we  bring  out  all  that  is 
in  our  people,  every  trait  of  character,  every  variety  of 
talent,  and  can  produce  an  unmatched  race  of  men  and 
an  unparalleled  civilization. 

The  United  States  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
greatest  natural  resources  of  any  equal  area  of  the 
earth's  surface.  We  have  the  most  intelligent,  free, 
vigorous  and  active  people.  Our  wealth  and  prosperity 
depend  upon  the  amount  we  draw  from  nature's  inex- 
haustible storehouse  and  that,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
the  industry,  frugality  and  .sobriety  of  the  living  gen- 
eration. 

Little  is  left  over  from  one  age  to  another;  the 
nearer  we  can  bring  consumer  and  producer  together, 
the  smaller  the  friction  and  the  less  the  wear  and  tear 
and  the  expense  of  energy  in  making  the  exchange,  and 
the  greater  the  amount  of  production.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  price  we  pay  each  other  for  our  prod- 
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ucts ;  if  our  laws  are  just  there  will  be  an  equal  and 
fair  distribution  of  wealth,  and,  as  a  result,  universal 
happiness.  The  theory  of  free  trade  is  beautiful,  and 
if  all  the  i)eople  on  earth  had  an  equal  chance,  were  all 
equally  intelligent,  moral  and  industrious,  and  lived  to- 
gether under  the  same  just  laws,  free  trade  might  be 
universally  enacted  with  profit  to  all. 

But  these  conditions  do  not  exist.  Therefore,  if  we 
enact  free  trade  our  great  natural  resources  and  our 
accumulated  wealth  would  be  dissipated  throughout  the 
earth,  resulting  in  a  slight  rise  in  the  scale  of  living 
and  civilization  of  all  mankind  and  a  great  fall  in  the 
scale  of  living  and  civilization  of  our  own  people.  An 
old  illustration  is  apt.  If  you  connect  two  ponds  of 
water,  one  large  and  at  a  low  level,  the  other  small  and 
at  a  high  level,  they  will  both  reach  the  same  level — 
the  large  one  rising  a  little  and  the  small  one  falling 
very  much.  So  it  would  be  with  us  were  we  to  adopt  free 
trade ;  for  from  it  results  the  corollary  that  our  people 
must  do  whatever  they  can  do  and  grow  whatever  they 
can  produce  in  competition  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

What  can  we  economically  produce  in  competition 
with  the  starving  millions  of  Asia  or  the  paupers  of 
Europe?  England  is  trying  the  experiment;  with  what 
result?  Great  aggregations  of  wealth;  numerous  mil- 
lionaires living  in  incredible  extravagance;  but  a  million 
of  her  people  on  an  average  are  paupers  always — 
twenty-eight  out  of  each  one  thousand  of  her  popula- 
tion. One  person  out  of  every  twelve  needs  relief  to 
keep  from  starvation ;  one-half  of  the  people  of  England 
who  reach  the  age  of  sixty  are  or  have  been  paupers. 
Is  this  a  pleasant  picture — ^an  example  fit  to  follow? 
India,  with  the  oldest  civilization  on  the  globe,  has 
reached  a  little  worse  state  than  England. 

India  suffers  from  a  widespread  famine  every  four  or 
five  years;  eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  of  her 
people  never  have  enough  to  eat ;  sixteen  out  of  every 
one  hundred  have  barely  enough  to  eat;  four  out  of 
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every  one  hundred  live  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and 
these  are  the  castes  which  separate  the  people  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  to  rise  and  no  future  but  death. 

Free  trade  is  not  a  panacea,  and  not  even  a  probable 
remedy ;  and  while  a  tariff  will  enrich  us  as  a  nation  it 
will  not  cause  a  just  distribution  of  wealth  among  our 
own  people  unless  we  have  just  laws  which  confer 
equal  opportunities. 

Pursuant  to  this  theory,  I  presented  in  the  Senate 
on  June  4, 1897,  during  the  famous  debate  on  the  Ding- 
ley  Tariff,  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  nickel 
-(Volume  30,  page  1500)  to  illustrate  the  point  I  was 
making. 

"The  great  issues  that  are  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today  reach  further  than  a  controversy 
over  the  amount  of  tariff  on  any  item  in  the  pending 
bill.  They  are  the  great  questions  which  determine 
whether  we  will  march  on  in  the  course  of  freedom  and 
liberty  and  maintain  our  republic,  or  whether  we  will 
become  a  plutocracy — not  a  plutocracy  of  natural  per- 
sons, but  a  plutocracy  of  artificial  persons ;  whether  we 
will  continue  to  be  what  in  fact  we  are  today — ^a  gov- 
ernment of  the  corporations,  for  the  corporations  and 
by  the  corporations,  or  whether  we  will  go  back  to  what 
we  were  in  the  past— a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the 
people. 

"The  provision  of  the  Senate  Committee  in  regard 
to  nickel  is  equivalent  to  no  duty  at  all.  The  Senate 
Committee  has  provided  as  to  nickel  a  duty  of  six  cents 
per  pound,  and  then  has  inserted  in  brackets  "except 
nickel  matte."  Of  course,  under  that  provision,  all  of 
the  nickel  would  come  in,  for  nickel  matte  is  simply  the 
nickel  extracted  from  the  ore,  with  such  other  metals 
as  accompany  it  in  the  ore.  Then  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated in  this  country.  It  would  all  come  in  free,  nickel 
matte  being  free.  There  it  is  absolute  free  trade.  That 
provision  is  a  good  deal  like  a  good  many  other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill — obscure ;  not  intended  to  deceive,  but 
having  that  effect.  We  can  produce  all  the  nickel  used 
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in  this  country,  and  yet  what  is  the  history  of  this  in- 
I  dustry?  There  are  nickel  mines  in  Missouri,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas,  Washington,  North  Carolina,  C!olo- 
rado,  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
South  Dakota." 

Mr.  QUAY:  "The  mines  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
abandoned." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia says  that  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
abandoned.  So  they  have  been  in  every  one  of  the 
states  I  have  named.  Pennsylvania  is  no  exception.  So 
would  the  Pennsylvania  mills  be  abandoned  if  you  had 
free  trade.  Open  your  doors  to  the  low-paid  labor  of 
Asia,  compensated  in  silver,  and  your  mills  will  be 
abandoned;  the  doors  will  be  closed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

"Let  us  see  what  is  the  history  of  nickel.  We  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1885,  275,000  pounds  of 
nickel;  in  1886,  214,000  pounds;  in  1887,  205,000 
pounds;  in  1889,  252,000  pounds;  in  1890,  223,000 
pounds;  in  1891,  118,000  pounds;  in  1892,  92,000 
pounds ;  in  1893,  49,000  pounds ;  in  1894,  9,000  pounds. 
I  have  not  the  figures  for  1896,  but  I  understand  the 
production  went  on  declining,  one  mine  after  another 
closing  throughout  the  country. 

"When  they  are  all  closed,  you  will  pay  twice  what 
you  now  have  to  pay  for  nickel.  What  is  the  occasion 
of  the  decline  in  the  industry?  A  deposit  of  nickel  was 
discovered  in  Canada  which  is  so  rich  in  nickel  and 
copper  that  the  copper  pays  the  cost  of  production. 
Therefore,  the  nickel  costs  nothing.  They  can  put  the 
price  at  any  figure  they  choose.  The  moment  they  have 
destroyed  the  industry  in  this  country  you  will  pay 
two  prices  for  your  nickel  again,  and  no  one  will  dare  to 
open  the  mines  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  this 
known  competition,  because  they  know  the  moment 
they  open  the  mines  and  invest  their  money  in  the  in- 
dustry the  Canadians  can  come  in  and  put  down  the 
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price  so  as  to  wreck  their  enterprise  and  make  them 
lose  their  capital. 

"What  we  want,  then,  is  a  duty  upon  nickel  suflS- 
ciently  large  .so  that  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country 
constantly  and  so  that  we  shall  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  producer,  and  so  that  with  our  high-priced 
labor  we  can  continue  the  production.  It  will  not  shut 
out  the  Canadian  nickel,  because  it  can  come  to  this 
market  anyway,  no  matter  what  the  duty  is.  Their 
nickel  costs  nothing.  We  have  mines  in  Oregon,  for 
instance,  the  ore  from  which  has  taken  the  premium, 
but  it  is  not  accompanied  with  copper  in  suflScient 
quantity  so  that  the  copper  will  pay  for  mining  both. 
Yet  men  are  ready  today  to  go  ahead,  but  not  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  put  up  works  costing 
$150,000  to  mine  nickel  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
provided  a  sufficient  duty  is  placed  upon  the  article  so 
that  they  can  mine  it  and  be  safe  from  absolute  ruin  by 
Canadian  competition.  I  hold  that  there  is  justice  in 
their  claim. 

"We  can  mine  nickel  profitably  in  Dakota,  but  we 
cannot  do  it — ^we  cannot  get  capital  to  do  it — ^if  we 
know  that  at  our  door  is  a  deposit  which  can  put  the 
price  where  it  will  absolutely  destroy  all  profit  and  not 
even  permit  us  to  make  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. I  hold  it  is  good  policy  to  place  a  duty  upon 
nickel  sufficient  so  that  we  can  keep  our  mines  open. 
Then  we  will  always  keep  the  price  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  Then,  if  the  duty  is  enough  so  that  it  will 
assure  the  working  of  the  American  mines,  we  will  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigners  to  double  the  price 
when  our  mines  are  closed.  I  hold  that  it  is  good,  patri- 
otic policy  again  to  open  the  mines  which  produced  al- 
most enough  nickel  to  .supply  our  wants  in  the  past, 
and  do  it  by  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents  a  pound  upon  nickel, 
and  not  admit  nickel  matte  free/* 

My  argument  carried  no  weight.  The  tariff  was  not 
based  on  any  theory,  nor  did  it  appeal  to  science. 
Instead,  it  was  an  agglomeration  of  concessions  to  spe- 
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cial  interests.  When  this  became  clear  to  me,  I  adopted 
another  method  of  approach  to  the  problem.  These 
were  the  years  when  the  feeling  against  *'trusts"  was 
running  high.  I,  therefore,  decided  to  relate  the  two 
problems  by  introducing  an  amendment  to  the  tariff 
bill  (55th  Cong.,  1st  Session,  p.  1893),  providing  th^t 
trust-controlled  products  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty. 

In  the  end,  the  amendment  was  rejected,  but  it  occa- 
sioned a  lively  debate,  of  which  I  reproduce  a  part: 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Up  to  the  last  national  conven- 
tion  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  was  in  strict 
accord  with  the  platform,  the  principles,  and  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Republican  party.  But  the  last  convention 
of  the  Republican  party  at  St.  Louis  left  that  plank 
out  of  their  platform.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Re- 
publican party  had  declared  for  bi-metallism.  Bi-metal- 
lism  is  dangerous  to  trusts,  because  trusts  do  not  thrive 
on  rising  prices,  but  flourish  when  prices  decline.  There- 
fore, if  the  trusts  were  to  be  left  out,  and  bi-metallism 
left  out,  everything  would  be  in  absolute  harmony. 
The  platform  accorded  apparently  with  the  policies  of 
the  convention.  If  this  was  accidental,  if  this  provi- 
sion was  left  out  of  the  platform  by  an  oversight,  if 
it  was  not  left  out  because  the  trusts  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  convention,  and  did  not  desire  to  abuse 
each  other,  then,  of  course,  that  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  vote  today. 

"In  the  platform  of  1888  the  Republican  party  de- 
clared: 

**We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combina- 
tions of  capital,  organized  in  trusts  or  other- 
wise, to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
trade  among  our  citizens ;  and  we  recommend 
to  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  such  legislation  as 
will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to 
oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on  their 
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supplies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  products  to  market.  We  ap- 
prove the  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent 
alike  burdens  and  unfair  discriminations  be- 
tween the  states. 

"And  that  is  good  Republican  doctrine.  It  was  at 
that  time,  at  the  next  convention,  in  1892,  the  Repub- 
lican party  declared: 

•*We  reaffirm  our  opposition,  declared  in  the 
Republican  platform  of  1888,  to  all  combina- 
tions of  capital  organized  in  trusts  or  other- 
wise to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
trade  among  our  citizens.  We  heartily  en- 
dorse the  action  already  taken  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  ask  for  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  required  to  remedy  any  defects  in 
existing  laws  and  to  render  their  enforcement 
more  complete  and  effective. 

*'Today  we  have  a  chance  to  carry  out  the  plank  in 
that  platform  and  enact  those  necessary  laws,  to  enact 
one  of  those  protective  provisions  to  carry  out  this  plat- 
form by  declaring  that  every  article  controlled  by  a 
trust  or  by  a  combination  to  limit  production  or  in- 
crease the  price  shall  be  subject  to  the  competition  of 
the  world,  unless  the  trust  will  dissolve.  The  punish- 
ment is,  therefore,  automatic.  The  trust  can  decide 
whether  it  will  go  out  of  existence  or  contest  the  ricH 
American  market  with  the  manufacturers  of  other 
countries. 

"It  is  absolutely  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  protection  as  laid  down  by 
the  Republican  party  since  it  came  into  existence,  for 
the  Republican  doctrine  was  that  by  protection  we  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  article  to  the  consumer;  that  by 
protection  we  build  up  competition  at  home ;  that  com- 
petition lowers  the  price  and  does  justice  to  the  con- 
sumer. But,  Mr.  President,  when  you  allow  the  exis- 
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I  tence  of  a  trust  to  control  that  price  and  then  fix  a 
tariff  by  which  they  can  raise  the  price  to  the  limit  of 
the  tariff,  you  have  overturned  every  principle  of 
protection.  You  cannot  justify  this  bill  without  the 
amendment.  .  . 

Mr.  ALLISON:  "I  asked  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  when  he  introduced  the  amendment,  to  allow 
it  to  be  passed  over,  in  order  that  it  might  come  in  at 
its  proi)er  place  and  be  more  maturely  considered.  I 
am  strengthened  in  this  view  by  the  criticisms  that 
have  already  been  made  upon  the  amendment.  It  deals 
with  a  very  important  subject,  and  deals  with  it  in  a 
way  that  may  be  effective;  or,  instead  of  working  jus- 
tice, it  may  work  injustice.  It  goes  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  way  to  cure  this  evil  is  by  punishing  the 
people  who  are  engaged  in  trusts  by  placing  all  the 
articles  manufactured  in  the  country  of  a  like  character 
upon  the  free  list.  It  assumes  also  that  the  tariff  it- 
self is  the  author  of  the  trust. 

"I  remember  very  well,  as  a  good  many  Senators  on 
this  floor  remember,  that  we  had  a  long  debate  on  the 

^  question  of  dealing  with  trusts  and  the  remedies  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  venerable  Senator  from 
Ohio,  now  Secretary  of  State,  introduced  a  bill  upon 
that  subject.  It  was  referred,  I  think,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  at  first,  and  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee. That  may  not  have  been  the  committee.  My 
recollection  is  not  very  distinct  upon  that  subject.  It 
was  reported  back  and  debated  here  for  a  week  or  two. 
Then  it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
was  considered  for  some  weeks  by  that  committee,  and 
then  reported  back  here  and  debated,  and  finally  passed. 

"I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  a  matter  which  may  do 
injustice,  which  may  be  an  ineffectual  remedy,  which 
may  only  do  partially  what  is  sought  to  be  done,  should 
have  more  mature  consideration  than  can  be  given  to  it 
in  debate  here  from  day  to  day  upon  the  subject.  So  I 
appeal  again  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  allow 
the  amendment  to  be  passed  over  for  the  time  being 
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until  we  have  finished  these  schedules,  and  then  rein- 
troduce it  when  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  present  modifications  or 
amendments  to  it.  If  the  Senator  will  do  that  I  think 
it  will  facilitate  our  work  on  the  tariff  bill." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "I  wish  to  make  my  reply  at 
.some  length.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  I  have  no  pride 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  this  amendment.  All  I 
desire  is  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  amendment.  Neither  have  I  any  pride 
in  its  being  my  amendment.  Let  us  discuss  and  point 
out  what  defects,  if  any,  there  are  in  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  it  until  we  perfect  the  amendment. 
Where  it  is  attacked  in  good  faith,  I  believe  the  Senator 
attacking  it  should  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment which  will  cure  the  defect.  Of  course,  I  under- 
stand that  when  a  Senator  wishes  to  find  an  excuse  for 
going  against  the  amendment  he  can  find  it,  and  he  can 
find  it  in  technical  quibbles.  Capable  and  able  lawyers 
can  readily  raise  plenty  of  those. .  .  .  We  have  asserted 
in  all  our  arguments  to  the  American  people  that  the 
tariff  produces  competition,  and  competition  reduces 
prices.  On  every  .stump  we  have  told  the  people  how 
an  imported  article.  Fuller's  Earth,  for  instance,  was 
worth  from  nineteen  to  thirty-two  dollars  a  ton,  but 
we  discovered  it  in  this  country  and  began  its  produc- 
tion under  a  very  small  duty,  when  the  price  fell  to 
twelve  dollars  a  ton  in  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  the 
same  with  nails.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  protection  and  defend  this 
bill,  we  must  carry  out  that  policy  which  we  have  so 
often  advocated  and  give  to  the  American  consumer  a 
competitive  market.  That  is  all  I  desire.  Cannot  we 
perfect  an  amendment,  then,  that  will  accomplish  that 
object? 

"But,  Mr  President,  I  have  my  doubts  about  some 
Senators  wanting  to  do  this.  I  think  it  has  been  devel- 
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oped  in  this  debate,  and  in  the  votes  that  have  been 
taken,  that  some  Senators  do  not  want  to  do  this.  They 
do  not  want.to  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  com- 
petitive market.  .  .  . 

*TVIr.  President,  in  regard  to  this  amendment,  I  have 
this  to  say :  I  am  perfectly  willing  it  shall  go  over  until 
tomorrow,  so  that  we  may  discuss  and  perfect  it.  The 
American  people  are  against  the  trust.  They  are  not 
willing  to  allow  any  Senator  in  this  body  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  simply  because  its  phraseology 
does  not  suit  him.  Neither  are  Senators  going  to  crawl 
out  by  a  quibble  that  amendment  will  not  accomplish 
the  object  it  has  in  view.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  Senator 
who  objects  to  the  amendment  to  perfect  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment." 

Later  in  the  same  debate  Senator  Piatt  of  CJonnecti- 
cut  had  a  discussion  over  the  duty  on  Fuller's  Earth. 
During  the  discussion,  Senator  Piatt  accused  me  of 
not  being  a  protectionist  "except  in  spots."  To  this 
charge  I  replied  (Cong.  Record,  55th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
p.  2041,  June  26,  1897) : 

"Further,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to 
disclaim  or  admit  the  charge  as  to  whether  I  am  a  pro- 
tectionist or  not.  I  believe  that  the  nation  should  do 
its  own  work.  I  believe  that  a  varied  industry  is  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  best  traits  of  character 
and  the  highest  civilization  among  any  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  nation's  duty  to  encourage  that 
varied  industry  which  will  enable  every  talent  among 
its  people  to  be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent. 

"Because  I  refused  to  vote  for  185  per  cent  duty  on 
woolen  goods,  the  Senator  from  Conneqticut  stands  up 
here  to  say  that  I  am  a  protectionist  only  in  spots.  Be- 
cause I  refused  to  vote  for  700  per  cent  duty  on  the 
lower  grades  of  silk,  used  by  the  poor  people  of  this 
country,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  says  I  am  a 
protectionist  only  in  spots. 

**Well,  if  to  be  a  protectionist  all  over  a  man  must 
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vote  for  700  per  cent  duty  on  the  cheaper  articles  a^d 
for  10  per  cent  on  the  higher-priced  articles  that  are 
used  by  the  rich,  I  am  only  a  protectionist  in  spots.  If 
to  be  a  protectionist  I  must  vote  for  an  extra  duty  on 
sugar  purely  and  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  demoralizing  trust  ever  organized  in  this 
country,  at  the  behest  and  dictation  of  a  political 
caucus,  then  I  am  a  protectionist  only  in  spots.  If  I 
must  vote  for  every  trust,  if  I  must  vote  for  every  com- 
bination, vote  special  privileges  to  the  few,  high  rates 
of  duty,  differential  duty,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
encouraged  in  their  raids  upon  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, then,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  protectionist  all 
over. 

"Is  the  Republican  party  a  protection  party?  Why, 
Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  protection  has  departed 
from  our  politics.  When  New  England  made  her  trade 
with  the  cotton  Democrats  of  the  South  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  duty  on  cotton,  thinking  to  break  Up  the 
Solid  South,  she  abandoned  the  only  principle,  the  only 
issue,  that  gave  the  party  character,  and  it  has  left 
you  nothing  with  which  to  fight  the  next  campaign. 
All  the  Republican  party  stands  for  today,  inasmuch  as 
protection  is  no  longer  an  issue  and  the  South  is  broken 
up,  is  as  the  champion  of  the  trusts  and  the  gold  stand- 
ard, as  the  special  representative  of  the  classes  against 
the  masses." 

Thus  I  had  tried  three  lines  of  attack.  First,  I  had 
tried  to  have  a  tariff  commission  to  determine  tariff 
schedules  on  a  scientific  basis.  Second,  I  had  tried  to 
show  to  what  extent  particular  schedules  were  work- 
ing hardship.  Third,  I  had  attempted  to  rationalize 
the  tariff  by  denying  protection  to  trusts.  I  failed 
along  all  three  lines,  and  I  failed  because  the  tariff  was 
not  a  scientific  means  of  regulating  industry,  in  the 
interest  of  public  welfare,  but  a  cleverly  disguised 
method  used  by  certain  industrial  freebooters  to  in- 
crease their  profits. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States  no  effort  was  ever  made  to 
/  pass  a  tariff  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  they  were  entirely  left  out  of  consider- 
ation. Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were  always  lawyers 
and  they  were  simply  interested  in  passing  a  tariff  bill 
that  would  enrich  their  clients  and  at  the  same  time 
'  humbug  the  American  people  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  being  done  in  their  interest. 

Allison  of  Iowa  was  from  an  agricultural  state,  and 
you  would  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Iowa;  but  he  never 
did.  He  was  in  the  Senate  as  the  representative  of  the 
transportation,  the  financial  and  industrial  combina- 
tions. Piatt  of  Connecticut,  another  lawyer,  was  in  the 
same  category.  The  committees  were  all  packed  in  the 
interests  of  business,  and  a  majority  of  each  committee 
that  had  charge  of  the  tariff  or  any  other  branch  of 
legislation  were  men  (attorneys,  as  a  rule)  who  were 
there  to  look  after  the  exploiters  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  also  state  without  hesitation  or  quali- 
fication that  no  trust  legislation  was  ever  considered 
by  any  committee  in  the  Senate  except  with  a  view  to 
allowing  the  trusts  to  prosper  and  flourish  and,  at  the 
.same  time,  so  word  the  law  as  to  humbug  and  deceive 
the  American  people.  That  the  leaders  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  great  industrial  combinations  and  that 
they  exercised  considerable  cunning  in  their  practices 
to  bring  about  this  result.  The  tariff  and  the  trusts 
always  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  Senate  and  House  and  were  never  framed  or  in- 
tended to  be  framed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
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VI.   The  Trusts 

I  was  in  the  Senate  when  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  was  passed  in  1890.  I  was  there  representing  a 
state  that  was  rabidly  opposed  to  trusts  in  theory  and 
trusts  in  practice.  For  twelve  years  I  worked  and  voted 
to  drive  the  trusts  out  of  American  politics,  and  yet,  as 
if  in  ironical  comment  on  the  futility  of  my  efforts,  the 
Steel  Trust — ^greatest  of  them  all — ^was  organized  dur- 
ing my  last  year  in  the  Senate  (1901). 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  lived  on  the  land  and 
still  believed  in  the  necessity  for  competition.  They 
had  grown  up  under  the  conviction  that  our  civilization 
is  founded  upon  the  theory  of  evolution,  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  upon  the  law  of 
competition.  The  result  of  this  theory  in  the  past  was 
feudalism,  or  the  supremacy  of  brute  strength  and 
physical  courage,  and  its  resulting  paternalism.  But 
feudalism,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  competition 
and  evolution,  destroyed  itself  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  weaker  by  the  stronger  and  the  creation  of  mon- 
archical forms  of  government  in  its  place. 

My  history  had  taught  me  these  facts.  Coming 
from  a  state  that  was  still  under  the  control  of  farm- 
ers, small  shop-keepers  and  professional  men,  I  believed 
that  this  theory  of  competitive  life  held  out  the  sound- 
est answer  to  the  many  public  questions  then  confront- 
ing the  country.  Despite  all  my  efforts,  I  witnessed 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  theory  and  the  adoption  of 
a  new  practice — ^the  practice  of  trust  organization. 
Competition,  under  this  theory,  ceased  to  be  the  life  of 
trade,  and  became  an  irksome  form  of  activity  that 
should  be  dispensed  with  at  the  earliest  convenient 
moment. 

We,  the  American  people,  have  abandoned  the  doc- 
trine we  often  repeated  and  so  much  believed,  that 
competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  have  adopted  the 
doctrine  that  competition  destroys  trade.  The  practice 
of  this  new  economic  theory  calls  for  the  organization 
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of  trusts  and  combinations  to  restrict  production,  to 
maintain  and  increase  prices,  until  practically  all  of  the 
important  articles  manufactured  in  the  country  are 
produced  by  combination^  and  trusts.  Thus  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  early  American  civilization  is 
overturned,  and  those  who  do  not  combine  —  the 
farmer,  the  individual  proprietor,  the  professional  man 
and  the  toilers  on  the  land — are  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  do  combine. 

The  rapid  growth  of  trusts  in  the  United  States 
began  with  demonetization  of  silver,  and  the  formation 
of  trusts  was  the  means  adopted  by  some  of  the  most 
far-seeing  and  shrewdest  men,  having  control  and  di- 
rection of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation, to  avert  losses  to  themselves  by  reason  of 
falling  prices,  which  lead  to  overproduction  and  under- 
consumption. They  realized  that  the  first  effect  of  a 
decline  in  prices  is  to  stimulate  production,  because  the 
producers  hope  to  make  up  the  difference  in  price  by 
larger  sales  at  less  expense.  They  also  foresaw  what 
the  average  producer  fails  to  see,  that  when  the  decline 
of  prices  is  general  the  purchasing  power  is  less  in  the 
whole  community,  and  therefore  an  increased  produc- 
tion can  find  no  market  at  any  price,  so  that  there  ex- 
ists at  the  same  time  an  overproduction  of  things 
which  are  most  needed  and  an  underconsumption  of 
these  very  things,  because  of  the  inability  to  purchase 
them. 

The  organizers  of  the  trusts  did  not  go  into  the 
causes  of  falling  prices.  In  most  cases  they  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  natural  effects  of  throwing  the  entire 
burden  upon  one  metal  constituting  the  basis  of  the 
money  of  the  world,  which  had  formerly  rested  upon 
both  gold  and  silver.  So  they  made  the  common  error 
of  mistaking  effect  for  cause,  and  attributed  the  decline 
in  prices  to  overproduction.  Therefore  they  combined 
and  formed  trusts  to  restrict  production  and  keep  up 
prices.  The  effect  of  the  successful  operations  of  trusts 
is  to  compel  higher  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  finished 
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product,  or  for  transportation,  while  they  do  not  check 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  raw  material  nor  in  the  rates 
of  wages,  nor  do  their  managers  wish  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  charging  that  the 
trusts  are  able  to  withstand  the  general  fall  of  prices. 
The  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay  fixes  the  limit  be- 
yond which  prices  cannot  be  forced,  and  that  is  the 
only  limit  upon  the  powers  of  a  trust  to  regulate  prices 
when  the  combination  of  domestic  producers  is  .so  per- 
fect as  to  defy  competition  at  home  and  the  tariff  duty 
upon  the  imported  article  excludes  the  competition  in 
our  markets  of  foreign  producers. 

Many  people,  during  the  nineties,  insisted  that  there 
were  no  trusts.  Today  there  are  persons  who  believe 
that  the  trusts  have  been  "busted"  by  our  bluff  and 
scholarly  chief  executives.  The  trusts  were  growing 
into  positions  of  power  in  the  late  nineties;  they  re- 
ceived an  immense  impetus  through  the  economic  and 
political  events  surrounding  the  Spanish-American 
War.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  new  century  has 
witnessed  a  rounding  out  of  the  trusts  and  an  expan- 
sion into  wider  fields  of  activity. 

My  particular  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Sugar 
Trust  because  I  had  come  into  such  intimate  contact 
with  its  workings  in  connection  with  my  fight  over  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii. 

Prior  to  August,  1887,  there  was  life  and  free  com- 
petition in  all  branches  of  the  sugar  trade.  The  pro- 
ducers of  raw  sugars  all  over  the  world  sought  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  a  market  in  which  numerous 
strong  buyers  were  always  ready  to  take  their  offer- 
ings at  a  price  varying  with  the  supply  and  demand. 
There  was  the  same  healthy  competition  among  the 
sugar  refiners  as  among  the  producers  and  importers 
of  raw  sugar.  This  was  manifested  by  constant  efforts 
to  improve  the  product  and  to  lessen  the  cost  of  refining 
by  the  introduction  of  better  processes. 

The  distribution  of  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  to  the 
consumer  through  the  usual  trade  channels  from  the 
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importers  and  the  refiner  by  way  of  the  jobber,  the 
wholesale  grocer,  and  the  retail  grocer  to  the  family 
was  also  untrammeled.  Each  bought  where  he  could 
purchase  to  the  best  advantage  and  sold  upon  terms 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  buyer,  and  not  dic- 
tated by  any  third  party. 

But  in  1887  the  enormous  profits  amassed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  suggested  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
refiners  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  sugar  trade 
in  the  same  way.  It  was  then  claimed  for  the  first 
time  that  the  individual  refineries  through  competition 
were  unable  to  make  sufBcient  money  to  continue  in 
business. 

This  seems  a  little  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  refiners  who  had  the  misfortune  to  die  or 
had  retired  from  business  before  that  time  are  known 
to  have  left  or  still  possess  large  fortunes.  Those  mil- 
Ions,  however,  no  doubt  seemed  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  the  potentialities  of  wealth  offered  by  the 
adoption  of  trust  methods. 

So  the  sugar  trust  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1887  by 
a  combination  between  twenty-one  corporations,  some 
of  which  were  formed  out  of  existing  unincorporated 
firms  for  the  express  purpose  of  entering  the  trust, 
which  was  called  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  trust  was  to  close  up 
the  North  River  Sugar  Refinery.  This  led  to  an  action 
by  the  attorney-general  of  New  York  in  behalf  of  the 
people  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  the  company, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  declared  the 
trust  illegal,  and  the  charter  of  the  North  River  Com- 
pany was  forfeited.  The  trust  was  thereby  compelled 
to  abandon  its  organization  and  reorganize  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
CJompany,  a  single  corporation,  in  which  were  combined 
all  the  parties  to  the  original  trust. 

While  my  amendment  to  the  tariff  act,  providing 
that  trust-made  products  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
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Sewell  of  New  Jersey  entered  the  debate  with  a  re- 
markable question.  Said  he  (55th  C!ong.,  1st  Session, 
p.  1740) : 

Mr.  SEWELL:  "How  does  the  Senator  know  that 
there  is  a  sugar  trust?  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  is  a  corporation  of  my  state,  with  a  very 
large  capital  and  doing  a  large  business.  It  is  not  in  a 
trust  with  anybody,  as  I  understand  it.  They  surren- 
dered everything  of  that  kind  three  or  four  years  ago." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Mr.  President,  that  is  a  strange 
question  and  a  remarkable  proposition.  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  was  formerly  a  combination 
of  twenty-one  refineries.  They  closed  the  North  River 
Refinery.  The  courts  of  New  York  declared  that  com- 
bination to  be  a  trust.  Then  these  same  people  formed 
a  corporation  under  the  law«  of  New  Jersey. 

"I  notice  that  almost  every  rotten  corporation  in  this 
country  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  I 
do  not  knew  whether  the  laws  need  fixing  or  not ;  but 
something  is  the  matter.  At  any  rate,  aU  such  corpo- 
rations go  there  whenever  they  want  to  get  up  a  combi- 
nation to  get  away  with  somebody  and  to  be  sure  that 
they  will  not  be  troubled.  They  formed  a  combination 
there  of  all  these  refineries,  and  then  they  proceeded 
to  close  refineries,  raised  the  price  to  the  limit  of  the 
tariff,  and  took  from  the  people  of  this  country  untold 
millions.  Under  this  amendment  any  combination  or 
corporation  for  this  purpose,  to  control  production  and 
increase  the  price,  is  a  trust,  and  therefore  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  is  a  trust,  and  the  courts 
can  so  decide. 

"What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  the  president  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  testified  that  they 
controlled  the  price  of  sugar — I  read  his  testimony 
yesterday — that  they  fixed  the  price  for  their  custom- 
ers, and  that  they  fixed  it  for  everybody  else.  I  also 
showed  yesterday  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  controlled  every  refinery  in  this  country  but 
four,  and  then  I  showed  by  the  testimony  of  a  St.  Louis 
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grocer  that  they  controlled  those  four;  for  when  this  St. 
Louis  grocer  refused  to  sign  a  contract  by  which  he  was 
to  bind  himself  to  buy  no  other  than  sugar  made  by  the 
trust  at  a  price  fixed  by  them — ^when  he  refused  to  sign 
that  contract  to  take  their  refined  sugar  on  conmiission 
—they  refused  to  sell  any  sugar  at  all;  and  when  he 
applied  to  the  four  independent  refineries,  he  could  not 
buy  a  pound  of  sugar  from  them.  So  that,  after  all, 
the  combination  embraces  not  only  all  the  refineries  in 
the  trust,  but  all  the  others." 

After  we  passed  the  McKinley  law,  which  was  par- 
ticularly favorable  to  the  trust,  Mr.  Havemeyer  was 
called  before  the  Senatorial  investigating  committee, 
and  he  gave  this  testimony: 

Mr.  HAVEMEYER:  'We  undertake  to  control  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States.  That  must 
be  distinctly  understood." 

Senator  ALLEN:  "And  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  United  States  is  higher  to  the  American  people  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  than  it  would  be  if  the  different 
companies  in  your  organization  were  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent companies?" 

Mr.  HAVEMEYER:  "For  a  short  time  it  is. 

Senator  ALLEN :  "And  what  difference  does  it  make 
for  the  consumers  in  this  country  in  a  year  in  your 
judgment?" 

Mr.  HAVEMEYER:  "It  has  been  in  three  years 
past  three-eighths  of  a  cent  more  on  every  pound  they 
ate,  as  against  doing  business  at  a  loss." 

In  other  words,  the  fact  that  they  were  in  a  trust 
and  that  they  controlled  the  price,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  added  three-eighths  of  a  cent* to  every 
pound  of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country. 

Senator  ALLEN:  "And  that  would  be  about  how 
much  in  round  numbers?" 

Mr.  HAVEMEYER:  "It  is  a  large  sum  in  the  aggre- 
gate." 

Senator  ALLEN:  "How  many  millions?" 
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Mr.  HAVEMEYER:  "I  should  say  it  was  close  to 
$25,000,000  in  three  yQars." 

How  did  I  know  there  is  a  trust  in  sugar?  It  has 
been  told  to  everybody,  until  there  is  not  a  boy  six 
years  old  who  can  read  and  write  who  does  not  know 
there  is  a  sugar  trust. 

Senator  ALLEN:  "And  you  intend  to  keep  your  hold 
upon  the  American  people  as  long  as  you  can?" 

Mr.  HAVEMEYER:  "As  long  as  the  McKinley  bill 
is  there  we  will  exact  that  profit." 

"We  will  exact  that  profit.  Is  there  competition?  Is 
there  any  show  for  competition?  They  say  they  fix 
the  price  and  that  they  are  going  to  continue  to  do  it 
so  long  as  you  keep  the  duty  on;  and  yet  the  Senator 
wants  to  know  how  I  know  there  is  a  sugar  trust.  It 
would  be  astonishing  if  I  did  not  know  it." 

That  discussion  took  place  at  a  time  (1897)  when  it 
was  still  possible  to  feign  surprise  at  the  mention  of 
"trusts"  in  the  United  States.  After  1901,  when  the 
Steel  Trust  was  organized,  the  matter  was  decided  for 
good.  After  that  everybody  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  were  trusts ;  that  these  trusts  were  managed  by 
corporations;  that  the  object  of  their  management  and 
manipulation  was  to  increase  the  profits  and  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  business  interests. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Congress  did  nothing  effective  for 
the  control  of  the  trusts.  The  Anti-Trust  Act  was 
passed  in  1890,  but  no  effective  means  were  ever  pro- 
vided for  its  enforcement;.  The  act  of  1890  was  passed 
by  outraged  farmers  as  a  protest  against  the  exploita- 
tion under  which  they  were  suffering.  By  the  time  I 
introduced  my  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  in  1897,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  combinations  of  capital 
should  exist,  and  that  these  combinations  should  get 
what  they  could. 

A  careful  review  of  all  legislation  from  the  passage 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  in  1890  to  the  present 
time  convinces  me  that  it  was  the  consistent  policy  of 
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Congress  to  protect  rather  than  to  destroy  the  trusts 
and  to  bmld  up  and  foster  the  trusts  and  thus  create 
these  great  combinations  to  exploit  the  American 
people.  Before  I  left  the  Senate  they  were  talking 
about  them  as  "benevolent  institutions"  and  today  they 
regard  them  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  civilization. 

Whatever  possibilities  there  may  have  been  in  the 
act  of  1890  disappeared  with  the  "rule  of  reason"  intro- 
duced by  the  Supreme  Court.  Not  ''restraint  of  trade" 
but  "unreasonable  restraint  of  trade"  was  the  meaning 
of  those  who  framed  this  law.  Finally,  in  1920,  came 
the  decision  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  Steel 
Trust  on  the  ground  that  public  policy  demanded  it. 
I  know  of  no  better  comment  on  the  situation  than  the 
interview  given  out  by  Judge  Gary  after  the  Court's 
decision  was  announced: 

*The  decision  as  made  will  immeasurably  add  to  the 
general  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  property 
and  in  the  opportunities  of  business  enterprise."  (Bos- 
ton "Globe,"  March  2,  1920.) 

Judge  Gary  summarizes  the  entire  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  regard  to  combinations  and 
trusts.  They  were  organized  to  protect  property,  and 
Congress  has  done  everything  in  its  power,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  make  trust  organizers  feel  secure 
and  happy. 
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VII.  Railroads 

Predatory  power  in  the  United  States  centers  in 
three  institutions — the  bank,  the  trust  and  the  rail- 
road. In  previous  chapters  I  have  described  my  rela- 
tions with  the  money  power  and  with  the  masters  of 
organized  industry.  During  my  two  terms  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  had  many  a  struggle  with  the  representatives  and 
bankers  and  trust  magnates.  I  also  had  numerous 
encounters  with  the  spokesman  of  the  railroads,  which 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  and  aggressive  of 
the  vested  interests  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Before  I  went  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1889, 
I  had  built  and  operated  a  railroad  from  Sioux  Falls  to 
Yankton,  S.  D.  I  also  began  to  organize  and  build  the 
Midland  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  to 
Puget  Sound.  For  several  years  I  had  engineers  on 
the  road  locating  the  line  through  to  Seattle,  crossing 
the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone 
Lake.  Consequently  I  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  costs  of  railroad  building  and  operation. 

When  I  entered  the  Senate  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  highways  of  the  United  States  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — operated  for  service  and 
not  for  profit.  At  the  beginning  of  my  term  I  knew 
very  little  of  the  general  operation  of  the  railroads  by 
the  great  combinations  which  then  controlled  them, 
but  a  short  time  in  the  Senate  clinched  this  conviction 
by  showing  me  that  the  railroads  were  robbing  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  I  found  that  J.  L.  Bell,  who  was  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  had  been  a  railroad  em-  • 
ployee  at  a  salary  several  times  as  great  as  that  which 
he  received  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
and  that  he  had  resigned  his  position  with  the  rail- 
roads to  become  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  in 
that  capacity  to  direct  the  railroad  mail  service.  Thus 
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the  raUroads  had  taken  charge  of  the  Post  OflSce  De- 
partment just  as  they  have  taken  charge  of  the  courts 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — ^by  the 
simple  expedient  of  putting  their  man  in  control.  This 
railroad  man  commissioned  in  the  public  service  to 
look  after  railroad  interests  invariably  proceeded  to  ex- 
ploit the  public  in  the  interests  of  the  special  interests 
for  which  he  was  working. 

Nowhere  did  I  see  this  principle  more  amply  illus- 
trated than  in  the  case  of  railway  mail  pay.  For  carry- 
ing the  mail,  during  the  time  I  served  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  railroads  received  ten  times  as 
much  per  pound  as  the  express  companies  paid  for 
carrying  express  matter  on  the  same  train,  and  gener- 
ally in  the  same  car.  In  addition,  when  the  railway 
mail-cars  were  established,  the  companies  rented  to  the 
Government  for  $6,000  per  year  cars  that  cost  less  than 
$3,000,  so  that  the  annual  rental  was  double  the  value 
of  the  car.  To  complete  the  work,  the  railroads  and 
their  attorneys  in  both  houses  of  Congress  franked 
great  quantities  of  Government  publications  and 
shipped  them  through  the  mails,  back  and  forth,  all 
over  the  United  States,  during  the  thirty  days  of  each 
year  when  the  mail  was  being  weighed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  compensation  that  the 
railroads  were  to  receive.  From  an  investigation  of 
the  matter  in  the  early  years  of  my  service  I  know  that 
this  practice  was  continued  during  the  twelve  years 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  that  millions 
of  pounds  of  Government  documents  were  shipped  back 
and  forth  every  year  under  a  frank  of  some  member  of 
Congress  or  member  of  the  Senate,  during  the  thirty 
days  the  mail  was  being  weighed  to  determine  the  com- 
pensation of  the  railroads,  and  that  J.  Laurie  Bell,  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  his  successors, 
employee  of  the  railroads  rather  than  of  the  Govern- 
ment, superintended  the  job. 

This  abuse  was  so  open  and  so  flagrant  that  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill, 
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reducing  the  compensation  for  carrying  the  mails 
twenty  per  cent,  and  an  investigation  verified  the  facts 
that  I  have  stated;  yet  the  committee  would  not  report 
in  favor  of  reducing  the  pay  of  the  railroads  one  cent. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  were  lawyers — 
very  many  of  them  in  the  direct  pay  of  the  railroads  on 
a  salary,  or  a  fee,  and  nothing  whatever  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

When  the  Senate  investigated  this  question  and 
brought  the  employees  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General before  the  Committee,  they  deceived 
the  Committee  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  whom 
they  were  serving.  I  quote  some  of  the  evidence  from 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "I  will  read  first  from  the  report 
of  the  Postmaster-General  under  the  head  of  Weighing 
the  Mails,'  from  the  report  of  1896: 

"The  Department  takes  every  precaution 
at  its  command  to  insure  honest  weighing  of 
the  railroad  mails.  But  this  has  not  prevented 
one  or  two  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road ofiicials  to  pad  the  mails  during  the 
weighing  season/ 

"What  are  the  facts  ?  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  procured 
16  tons  of  public  documents  franked  by  some  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate. 
They  can  secure  them  without  the  connivance  at  all  of 
the  persons  who  frank  them.  They  ship  them  back  and 
forth  to  their  station  agents.  They  ship  this  franked 
matter  during  the  weighing  season  to  a  station,  and 
have  their  agents  take  out  the  packages  from  the  bags, 
redirect  them,  and  mail  them  again.  So  they  kept 
these  16  tons  of  frankable  matter  going  for  thirty 
days.  The  Department  determined  to  have  a  reweigh- 
ing.  They  had  a  reweighing  for  thirty  days  more,  and 
then  the  railroad  company  secured  an  extra  edition  of 
a  newspaper  that  weighed  5  tons;  they  shipped  that 
back  and  forth  along  the  line,  and  distributed  it  over 
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the  line  during  the  thirty  days,  and  when  the  Post- 
master-General complained,  they  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do  about  it.  And  Mr.  McBee,  the  man- 
ager of  the  road,  asked  the  Postmaster-General  why 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  had  been  singled  out  as  a  sub- 
ject for  criticism  for  stuffing  the  mails  during  the  re- 
weighing  period,  when  it  was  well  known  that  all  rail- 
roads practiced  the  same  fraud  upon  the  Government. 
So  it  is  the  general  practice.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  Everybody  knows  it.  We  do  not  need  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  much  to  learn  that  fact.  .  . 

There  is  a  great  profit  in  carrying  the  mail  which 
pays  2  cents  postage,  and  so  the  railroads  have  organ- 
ized on  their  own  hook  a  postal  system  which  defrauds 
the  Government  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  I 
believe  millions,  of  dollars  a  year  because  that  branch 
of  the  service,  the  carrying  of  letters,  is  profitable. 

The  railroads  did  not  stop  with  the  exploitation  of 
the  Government — ^they  were  criminal  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  public.  The  railroads  gave  very  low  rates 
to  their  favorites,  and  very  high  rates  to  the  rest  of 
the  people.  They  determined  which-  men  should  pros- 
per and  do  business  and  which  men  should  be  made 
bankrupt  by  their  discriminations.  They  also  deter- 
mined, through  their  rates,  which  town  should  grow 
and  which  should  languish.  A  prosperous  town  could 
be  destroyed  and  its  industries  closed  by  giving  to  its 
rival  town  a  railroad  rate  of  one-half  or  less,  and  this 
was  done  constantly.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  created  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  this 
and  similar  abuses.  Eleven  years  after  the  law  was 
passed  creating  the  Commission,  I  find  this  statement 
in  the  annual  report  (1898) :  * 

**We  are  satisfied  from  investigations  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year  and  referred  to 
in  another  portion  of  this  report,  as  well  as 
from  information  which  his  perfectly  convinc- 
ing, to  a  moral  intent,  .  .  .  that  a  large  part 
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of  the  business  at  the  present  time  is  trans- 
acted upon  illegal  rates.  Indeed,  so  general 
has  this  rule  become  that  in  certain  quarters 
the  exaction  of  the  published  rate  is  the  excep- 
tion.  From  this,  two  things  naturally  and  fre- 
quently result:  First,  grass  discriminations 
between  individuals  and  gross  preference  be- 
tween localities;  and  these  discriminations 
and  preferences  are  almost  always  in  favor  of 
the  strong,  and  against  the  weak.  There  is 
probably  no  one  thing  today  which  does  so 
much  to  force  out  the  small  operator,  and  to 
build  up  those  trusts  and  monopolies  against 
which  law  and  public  alike  beat  in  vain,  as  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates.  Second,  the  busi- 
ness of  railroad  transportation  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  large  extent  in  conceded  violations  of 
law.  Men  who  in  every  other  respect  are 
reputable  citizens  are  guilty  of  acts  which,  if 
the  statute  law  of  the  land  were  enforced, 
would  subject  them  to  fine  or  imprisonment." 

Further  on,  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  says:  ^'Discriminations  are  always  in  fa- 
vor of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak.  This  condi- 
tion the  law  seems  powerless  to  control."  Thus  the 
railroads  were  above  the  law.  The  United  States 
judges,  generally  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  railroad  attorneys,  go  upon  the  bench  to 
construe  the  law,  which  they  do  in  the  interest  of  their 
former  employers. 

A  prominent  oil  refiner  of  Pennsylvania,  writing  un- 
der date  of  October  4, 1899,  after  setting  forth  his  com- 
plaint against  the  railway  discrimination  in  favor  of  t^e 
Standard  Oil  Company,  gives  his  experience  as  follows : 

"I  manufacture  35,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
month.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  that  is  marketed 
in  Europe  where  the  railroads  are  controlled 
by  the  governments.   We  have  no  difficulty  in 
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competing  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
those  countries,  because  our  tonnage  is  car- 
ried as  cheap  by  the  Government  as  that  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  although  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ships  one  thousand 
times  more  to  the  interior  of  the  several  coun- 
tries than  I  do.  The  reason  that  I  am  obliged  to 
send  70  per  cent  of  my  oil  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  be  marketed  is  because  I  cannot 
transport  it  over  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  rates  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Company." 

How  much  influence  the  railroads  exerted  in  build- 
ing up  the  trusts  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the 
following  instance: 

The  Tin  Plate  Trust  was  endeavoring  to  make 
terms  with  an  independent  producer ;  he  replied  that 
he  felt  no  desire  to  change  his  methods;  his  com- 
pany was  making  money,  doing  well  in  fact,  and 
were  quite  satisfied  with  their  plant  and  its  owner- 
ship. The  promoter  of  the  trust  advised  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  that  it  would  be  better  to  sell 
out;  but  finding  his  offers  of  no  avail  to  secure  the 
property  he  proceeded  to  threats.  "You  are  enjoy- 
ing certain  concessions  in  your  freight  rates,"  he  said. 
"All  your  profits  would  cease  if  these  freight  rates 
were  withdrawn ;  if  you  will  not  sell  to  us,  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do."  In  a  few  days  the  manager 
of  the  railway  wrote  the  independent  mill  owner 
that  the  rates  conceded  the  company  would  have  to 
be  withdrawn,  because,"  etc.  The  mill-owner  called 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders,  ex- 
plained the  situation,  and  in  two  weeks  the  mill  was 
turned  over  to  the  trust. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward 
the  Government  and  towards  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  a  word  as  to  another  phase  of  their 
activity — ^the  financing. 
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The  railroads  of  the  United  States  when  they  were 
constructed  were  bonded  for  more  than  they  actu- 
ally cost,  and  then  those  who  were  manipulating 
them  issued  common  and  preferred  stock  for  con- 
siderable more  than  the  amount  of  the  bonds.  Thus 
both  bonds  and  stocks  are  simply  gambling  chips 
which  can  be  used  to  swindle  the  American  public. 

Railroad  securities  should  be  the  most  stable  of 
all  securities  because  the  railroads  are  the  highways 
of  the  nation,  and  their  service  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  reasonably  uniform.  Yet  for  many  years 
these  railroad  securities  have  been  the  football  of 
gamblers. 

While  I  was  in  the  Senate  the  price  of  the  leading 
railroad  stocks  fluctuated  from  30  to  300  per  cent  in 
a  single  year,  and  the  price  of  the  bonds  from  5  to 
100  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  bulk  of  the 
stocks  paid  no  dividends,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
bonds  paid  no  interest.  To  show  how  largely  fic- 
titious these  stocks  and  bonds  were  considered,  I  take 
the  following  table  from  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission : 


Per 

Funded  debt 

Per  cent 

cent  of 

(exclusive  of 

of 

total 

equipment  trust 

total 

Per  cent  paid 

Stocks 

stock  . 

obligations) 

funded 

Nothing  paid  . , 

.  $3,570,165,239 

66^6 

$  852,402,622 

15.82 

From  1  to  2 . . 

142,496,300 

2.65 

176,996,988 

8.28 

From  2  to  8. . 

118,096,361 

2.19 

162,789,940 

8.02 

From  3  to   4. . 

96,348,397 

1.79 

678,946,852 

12.51 

From  4  to  5... 

886,381,689 

7.16 

1,766,290,104 

82.77 

From  5  to  6. . 

409,778,699 

7.60 

928;046,612 

17.22 

From  6  to   7. . 

198,603,262 

8.69 

562,782388 

10.44 

From  7  to  8.. 

244,736,724 

4.64 

229,716,648 

4.26 

From  8  to   9. . 

127352,060 

2.87 

27.762,600 

51. 

From  9  to  10. . , 

6,698,066 

.13 

5,014,800 

.09 

10  and  above . . 

88,121,545 

1.63 

4,286,300 

.08 

Total.... 

.  $6,388,268,321 

100. 

$6,389,984,699 

too. 

We  see  from  this  statement  that  three  and  one-half 
billion  of  the  five  and  a  half  billion  of  railway  stock 
paid  no  dividends,  while  nearly  a  billion  of  the  bonds 
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received  no  interest,  and  six  hundred  millions  more 
of  stock  and  bonds  paid  only  a  return  between  1  and 
3  per  cent.  These  facts  are  only  noted  in  order  that 
the  notion  of  the  total  value  of  railways  may  not  be 
erroneously  inferred  from  a  merely  nominal  capi- 
talization. 

The  situation  is  well  summed  up  in  the  case  of  the 
Union  &  Central  Pacific  Railroads  which  were  con- 
ceived in  the  womb  of  the  Republican  Party;  were 
born  into  the  world  as  the  full-fledged  children  of 
corruption  and  iniquity,  and  which  never  for  one  day 
drew  an  honest  breath.  Ames  and  his  associates 
(who  were,  like  Ames,  the  most  prominent  bankers 
and  business  men  of  their  day)  organized  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  came  to  Washington,  and  acted  as  mid- 
wives  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  while  it 
gave  birth  to  these  twins. 

Ames  and  his  associates  distributed  the  stock  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  among  the  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  every  Republican 
member  with  a  particle  of  influence  receiving  a 
share,  while  almost  all  of  the  prominent  Democratic 
leaders  were  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner. 
Thereupon  laws  were  passed  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  gave  these  two  roads  a 
land  grant  of  half  of  all  the  land  ten  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  track  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco, 
and  in  addition  furnished  a  sum  of  money  more  than 
sufficient  to  build  and  equip  the  roads.  In  exchange 
for  this  grant  of  money,  the  Government  received  a 
second  mortgage.  The. roads  never  paid  any  in- 
terest to  the  Government,  and  in  1896  when  the  sec- 
ond mortgage  fell  due  the  managers  of  the  roads 
selected  a  reorganizing  committee  of  professional  ex- 
ploiters to  devise  ways  and  means  to  swindle  the 
Government  out  of  its  money, — principal  and  inter- 
est. This  reorganization  committee  consisted  of 
Marvin  Hughitt,  President  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
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Western  Railroad,  Chauncey  Depew,  President  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and  Louis  Fitzgerald,  T.  J.  Cool- 
idge  and  Oliver  Ames,  who  represented  the  Goulds 
of  New  York  and  the  Ames  crowd  of  Boston. 

I  met  this  proposal  of  the  reorganization  commit- 
tee by  introducing  a  resolution  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  proceed  at  once  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  held  by  the  "Government  on  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  companies;  to  pay  off 
the  prior  liens  and  the  floating  indebtedness;  to  as- 
sume control  of  all  the  property  of  the  two  roads, 
including  the  Federal  land  grants ;  to  take  possession 
of  the  roads,  and  to  pay  the  necessary  costs  by  the 
sale  of  three  per  cent  bonds. 

I  will  let  the  Congressional  Becord  tell  the  rest  of 
this  story :  ^ 

Mr.  PETTIGBEW :  "Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call 
the  especial  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
Bailroads  to  this  resolution,  for  I  think  it  outlines  a 
method  by  which  to  solve  this  much-discussed  ques- 
tion in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  in  the  only  way  it 
can  be  solved  with  credit  to  the  Government.  \  We 
have  only  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  to  con- 
sider. There  are  no  equities  in  this  case  in  favor 
of  the  present  stockholders  of  these  roads,  and  I  will 
show  that  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  roads  are  entitled  to  no  consideration 
whatever,  as  they  represent  the  heartless  and  un- 
scrupulous scamps  that  have  been  robbing  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  for  a  generation,  casting  re- 
proach upon  our  Government  and  our  people  that  must 
make  every  honest  citizen  blush  with  shame. 

"The  stockholders  and  owners  of  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds  on  the  Union  and  Kansas  Pacific  Bail- 
roads  have  appointed  a  committee  to  reorganize  the 
road  and  to  settle  with  the  Government  for  its  second 
mortgage  upon  the  property.  This  reorganization 
committee  proposes  to  issue  one  hundred  million  of 
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fifty-year  4  per  cent  bonds  on  about  1,900  miles  of 
road — ^that  is,  the  road  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  which 
is  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  about  400 
miles  of  road  from  Kansas  City  west,  which  is  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad.  .  •  . 

**This  1,900  miles  of  railroad  can  be  reproduced 
for  $23,600  per  mile,  and  yet  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  asked  to  go  into  partnership  with  a 
party  of  dishonest  men,  and  bond  and  stock  the  road 
for  $123,600  per  mile,  and  the  public  whom  this  road 
serves  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  interest  on  this  vast 
sum.  •  •  • 

"But  they  go  further  than  this,  and  tell  us  how 
they  will  distribute  this  vast  amount  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  They  propose  that  the  Government  shall 
take  $34,000,000  of  the  bonds,  which  is  just  equal 
to  the  principal  of  the  Government's  claim  against 
the  roads,  and  shall  take  $20,000,000  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  in  full  payment  for  all  the  defaulting  in- 
terest; that  the  first-mortgage  bonds,  which  amount 
to  $34,000,000,  shall  be  taken  up  and  a  like  number 
of  these  new  bonds  issued  in  their  place;  and  for 
every  $1,000  of  bonds  issued  to  the  present  holders 
of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  these  roads,  $500  of 
preferred  stock  shall  be  issued  as  a  bonus,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stock  and  the  remainder  of  the  bonds 
to  be  the  property  undoubtedly  of  the  conspirators 
in  this  stupendous  transaction. 

"Let  us  see  who  are  the  men  who  compose  this  re- 
organization committee  of  the  Union  and  the  Kansas 
Pacific  railroads.  This  reorganization  committee  is 
composed  of  five  members,  Louis  Fitzgerald,  T.  J. 
Coolidge  and  Oliver  Ames  being  three  out  of  the  five 
members  of  the  reorganization  committee  (who  rep- 
resent the  old  management  of  the  road,  the  Goulds 
of  New  York  and  the  Ameses  of  Boston),  the  other 
two  being  Marvin  Hughitt  and  Chauncey  Depew. 
While  every  one  of  the  receivers  who  are  now  man- 
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aging  and  operating  the  road  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
gang  of  highwaymen  who  have  plundered  the  public 
with  this  instrumentality  in  the  past,  three  of  the  re- 
ceivers, namely  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  who  was  formerly 
manager  and  for  years  president  of  the  road,  has 
been  and  is  the  representative  of  the  Gould  interest; 
Mr.  Mink,  of  Boston,  was  comptroller  of  the  com- 
pany and  has  been  for  years  its  vice-president,  and 
is  also  an  executor  of  the  will  of  the  late  Fred  L. 
Ames,  and  is  of  course  the  direct  and  immediate  rep- 
resentative of  the  Boston  crowd  of  highwaymen  who, 
through  the  use  of  this  highway — ^the  Union  and  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroads — have  robbed  the  public 
and  the  Government  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
third  receiver,  who  has  always  acted  with  this  in- 
terest, is  E.  EUery  Anderson,  who  has  also  been  for' 
several  years  a  Government  director,  and  was  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Government's 
interests,  but  has  never  undertaken  to  protect  the 
Government's  interests,  and  has  always  acted  in  the 
interest  of  the  old  and  dishonest  management.  The 
other  two  receivers  of  the  road,  Coudert  and  Doane, 
seem  to  have  a  leaning  in  the  same  direction,  for 
they  have  been  Government  directors,  and  have 
never  remonstrated  against  the  frauds  which  have 
disgraced  the  management  of  these  roads,  and  of 
which  they  must  have  had  knowledge. 

"If  this  reorganization  plan  is  carried  through 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Government  the  road  will 
have  to  earn  4  per  cent  of  $100,000,000  of  bonds  and 
5  per  cent  at  least  on  $75,000,000  of  preferred  stock, 
and  the  people  along  the  line  of  the  road  will  be 
charged  a  rate  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  result, 
even  if  no  dividend  whatever  is  paid  upon  the  $60,- 
000,000  of  common  stock.  This  interest  charged, 
then,  will  amount  to  $7,750,000  a  year,  which  would 
be  an  unjustifiable  burden  upon  the  people  who  are 
served  by  the  road.    The  only  reasonable  and  proper 
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thing  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  do 
is  to  take  possession  of  the  road,  issue  its  own  bonds 
bearing  3  per  cent  interest  as  provided  by  the  reso- 
lution which  I  have  offered,  pay  the  first-mortgage 
bonds  of  $34,000,000,  refund  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  $53,000,000  now  due  to  the 
Government  from  these  companies,  take  up  and  pay 
the  floating  debt  of  these  roads  of  $12,000,000,  and 
thus  get  possession  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  which 
are  held  as  collateral  security  for  this  floating  debt, 
and  thus  acquire  title  to  $98,000,000  par  value  of  the 
branch  lines'  bonds  and  stock,  the  market  value  of 
which  is  at  least  $42,000,000  at  the  present  time, 
thus  taking  possession  of  all  the  branch  lines  of  these 
roads,  amounting  to  4,000  miles  of  track,  and  oper- 
ate the  whole  as  one  great  system. 

"In  this  way  the  Government  would  realize  every 
dollar  these  roads  owe  it.  The  interest  charged 
would  be  only  3  per  cent  on  $100,000,000  of  bonds, 
or  $3,000,000  per  annum,  instead  of  $7,750,000  un- 
der the  plan  proposed  by  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee. The  rates  for  carrying  freight  and  pas- 
sengers would  therefore  be  much  less.  There  would 
be  no  incentive  for  discrimination  in  favor  of  persons 
or  places ;  every  man  and  every  town  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity,  and  the  scandal  of  our  Govern- 
ment connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  management 
would  disappear  from  the  pages  of  our  history." 

I  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  Union  &  Central 
Pacific  than  I  would  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
their  history,  management  and  method  are  a  true 
picture  of  the  railroad  situation  in  the  United  States. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  I  should  like  to  quote 
an  interesting  passage  from  the  autobiography  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  was  made  President  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1884.  Mr.  Adams,  in 
referring  to  the  dealings  between  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  second  mort- 
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gage  which  the  Government  held  on  the  road,  on 
page  192  writes: 

"I  was  sent  over  to  Washington  to  avert  the 
threatened  action  of  the  Government,  and  then  and 
there  I  had  my  first  experience  in  the  most  hopeless 
and  repulsive  work  in  which  I  ever  was  engaged — 
transacting  business  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  trying  to  accomplish  something  through 
Congressional  action.  My  initial  episode  was  with 
a  prominent  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  senator  is  still  (1912)  alive  though  long  retired. 
He  has  a  great  reputation  for  ability  and  a  certain 
reputation,  somewhat  fly-blown  it  is  true,  for  rugged 
honesty.  I  can  only  say  that  I  found  him  an  ill- 
mannered  bully  and  by  all  odds  the  most  covertly 
and  dangerously  corrupt  man  I  ever  had  opportunity 
and  occasion  carefully  to  observe  in  public  life.  His 
grudge  against  the  Union  Pacific  was  that  it  had  not 
retained  him.  While  he  took  excellent  care  of  those 
competing  concerns  which  had  been  wiser  in  this 
respect,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  posing  as  the 
fearless  antagonist  of  corporations  when  the  Union 
Pacific  came  to  the  front.  For  that  man,  on  good 
and  sufficient  grounds,  I  entertained  a  deep  dislike. 
He  was  distinctly  dishonest  —  a  senatorial  bribe- 
taker." 

Early  in  my  term  of  service  in  the  Senate,  the  rail- 
roads began  to  combine  and  to  pool  the  freight  and 
to  agree  upon  rates.  The  combination  of  the  rail- 
roads was  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  but  the 
law  had  been  framed  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  the  corporations  to  evade  its  provisions,  and  the 
railroads  cared  nothing  about  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
because  their  lawyers  were  in  the  executive  offices 
and  on  the  bench.  When  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  violation  of -the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law,  and  suit  was  brought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dissolve  it  on  that  account,  it  was  found 
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that  the  Association  was  a  combination  of  thirty-two 
of  the  leading  roads  in  the  United  States  to  pool  the 

.  business,  agree  upon  the  division  of  traffic,  and  have 
uniform  rates,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned; 
that  Hobart,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was 
one  of  the  arbitrators  and  drew  a  salary  as  such 
arbitrator  for  this  Joint  Traffic  Association,  and  when 
the  suit  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Court 
in  New  York,  Judge  Lacombe  announced  from  the 

f  bench  that  he  was  disqualified  from  sitting  on  the 
case  because  he  owned  the  stocks  and  bonds  cf  the 
defendant  railroads,  and  he  said:  "I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  no  judge  in  this  Circuit  but  that  is 
suffering  a  like  disqualification." 

In  1874,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  response 
to  a  general  demand,  appointed  a  Special  Committee  on 
Transporattion,  composed  of  William  Windom,  of  Min- 
nesota, John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  Roscoe  Conkling,  of 
New  York,  H.  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  T.  M.  Nor- 
wood of  Georgia,  J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  John  H. 
Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  and  S.  B.  Canover,  of  Florida. 
The  committee  occupied  the  entire  summer  of  1874  in 
making  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
in  their  report  we  find  the  following : 

"In  the  matter  of  taxation,  there  are  today 
four  men  representing  the  four  great  trunk 
lines  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  who 
possess,  and  who  not  unfrequently  exercise, 
powers  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  not  dare  to  exert.  They  may  at 
any  time,  and  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  re- 
duce the  value  of  property  in  this  country  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  An  additional 
charge  of  five  cents  per  bushel  on  the  trans- 
portation of  cereals  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  of  forty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
No  congress  would  dare  to  exercise  so  vast  a 
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power  upon  a  necessity  of  the  most  imperative 
nature,  and  yet  these  gentlemen  exercise  it 
whenever  it  suits  their  supreme  will  and  plea- 
sure, without  explanation  or  apology.  With 
the  rapid  and  inevitable  progress  of  combina- 
tion and  consolidation,  these  colossal  organi- 
zations are  daily  becoming  stronger  and  more 
imperious.  The  day  is  not  distant,  if  it  has 
not  already  arrived,  when  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  statesman  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
less  danger  in  leaving  the  property  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  people  thus  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  men  who  recognize  no 
responsibility  and  no  principle  of  action  but 
personal  aggrandizement." 

All  of  these  facts  convinced  me  that  the  only  pos- 
sible remedy  was  the  Government  ownership  of  the 
railroads.  I  therefore  prepared  and  introduced  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  (Senate  Bill  No.  1770)  on  the 
18th  day  of  December,  1899.  This  bill  provided 
that  the  railroads  should  be  operated  under  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  operated  for  service  and 
not  for  profit,  and  that  the  owners  should  receive 
United  States  bonds  for  the  actual  value  of  the  prop- 
erty^ At  that  time  the  roads  would  have  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment between  four  and  five  billions,  although  they 
were  capitalized  at  from  eight  to  nine  billions,  in- 
cluding the  stocks  and  the  bonds.  I  also  included  in 
this  bill  a  provision  that  all  rates  should  be  abso- 
lutely uniform,  alike  for  everybody  in  proportion  to 
the  service  rendered ;  that  passenger  fares  should  not 
exceed  one  cent  per  mile,  and  I  showed  conclusively 
that  passengers  should  be  carried  in  this  country  at 
a  profit  at  one  cent  per  mile,  provided  no  passes 
were  granted.  I  knew  the  extent  of  the  pass  abuse. 
I  knew  that  every  politician  and  every  lawyer  of 
any  prominence,  and  every  judge,  and  every  con- 
gressman, and  everybody  else  that  had  any  pull,  rode 
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upon  a  pass,  and  that  the  public  was  charged  two 
prices  for  riding,  in  order  to  pay  the  raihroads  for 
carrying  free  those  people  who  could  best  afford  to 
pay  their  fare. 

I  also  provided  for  a  Commission  of  Transportation 
in  this  law,  under  the  Post  Office  Department,  to 
operate  the  roads  and  to  remove  the  control,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  political  influence.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided that  the  express  business  should  be  done  by  the 
Government,  and  I  showed  that  the  express  business 
could  be  done  at  a  cost  to  the  public  of  less  than 
one-half  the  price  charged  by  the  express  companies 
if  done  by  the  Government  through  the  Postoffice  on 
Government  railroads. 

When  I  introduced  the  bill  and  had  it  printed, 
some  of  my  friends  came  to  me  and  said:  "Well, 
what  will  your  friend  James  J.  Hill  think  of  your 
introducing  a  bill  for  the  government  ownership  of 
the  railroads  ?  "  I  said :  "James  J.  Hill  is  a  big  man ; 
he  is  one,  out  of  the  whole  railroad  system,  that  is 
not  a  stock  gambler,  and  I  sent  him  the  first  copy 
of  the  bill  that  was  printed."    Some  months  after- 

I  ward,  when  I  met  Mr.  Hill,  the  first  thing  he  said 
was:    "I  received  your  Railroad  Bill,  and  you  are 

I  entirely  right  about  it  If  the  railroads  are  going  to 
combine — and"  said  he,  "they  are  going  to  combine 
—the  only  way  the  public  can  be  protected  from 
robbery  is  to  have  the  Government  own  the  rail- 
roads." 

Needless  to  say,  my  bill  received  scant  considera- 
tion and  little  support  from  the  champions  of  priv- 
ilege who  dominated  the  House  and  Senate,  nor  need 
I  add  that  its  introduction  marked  me  as  a  man  who 
should  be  eliminated  from  public  life  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.    I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the 

I  Government  of  the  United  States  should  take  the 
railroads  and  cancel  all  the  outstanding  stocks  and 

,    bonds  without  making  any  payment  to  the  holders 
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of  the  same.  There  are  no  innocent  owners.  The 
railroads  are  the  highways  of  the  nation  and  have 
been  built  and  paid  for  more  than  once  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
gambling  scoundrels  who  are  using  these  highways 
to  enrich  themselves  and  their  favorites  and  to  rob 
and  exploit  the  whole  population.  To  take  the  roads 
without  paying  anything  to  these  thieves  is  not  con- 
fiscation or  robbery,  but  simply  returning  the  stolen 
property  to  its  rightful  owners. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  just  is- 
sued a  report  showing  that,  out  of  627,930  stock- 
holders in  the  various  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  stock  is  owned  by  only  8,031  persons 
09  1.3  per  cent  of  all  the  stockholders. 

The  Commission,  through  its  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
has  discovered  that  of  a  total  of  97,475,776  shares 
of  all  the  railroads,  50,873,322  shares  are  held  by  the 
small  minority,  an  average  of  6,130  shares  each. 
The  balance  of  46,602,454  shares  is  owned^by  649,- 
629  stockholders,  an  average  of  75  shares  each.  The 
8,031  stockholders  who  own  the  majority  stock  in- 
clude holding  companies  of  railroads,  as  well  as 
other  corporations.  It  also  includes  the  stock  held 
by  voting  trustees  and  estates.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  Report  distributes  these  hold- 


ings as  follows : 

Shares 

Held  by  other  railway  companies   24,638,407 

By  other  corporations  or  partnerships. .  11,565,838 

By  voting  trustees   5,307,043 

By  estates   1,333,961 

By  individuals  (males)    6,945,205 

By  individuals  (females)   1,082,868 


The  report  shows  that  of  100,000  stockholders  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  largest  twenty  own 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  outstanding;  that  of 
the  27,000  stockholders  in  the  New  York  Central, 
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25.1  per  cent  is  held  by  the  largest  twenty  stock- 
holders. The  largest  twenty  shareholders  in  the 
Illinois  Central  own  41.6  per  cent;  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  23  per  cent;  in  the  Southern  Railway,  37.7 
per  cent;  in  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  20.9  per 
cent;  in  the  Great  Northern  18.5  per  cent;  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  19.8  per  cent ;  in  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  18.5  per  cent;  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  18.1  per  cent;  in  the'  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  17.4 
per  cent;  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
15.3  per  cent;  in  the  Erie,  19.7  per  cent;  in  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  14.3  per  cent. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  which  owns  all  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  is  owned  by  17 
shareholders,  including  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  which  is  the  holding  concern.  The  en- 
tire stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  one  of  the 
principal  coal  roads,  is  owned  by  thirteen  stock- 
holders, including  the  Reading  Company;  and  99.5 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  is  owned  by 
the  twenty  largest  shareholders  out  of  a  total  of  326. 
shareholders. 

The  largest  blocks  of  stock  of  the  Erie;  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading;  Wabash;  Southern;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Great  Northern;  Northern 
Pacific;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  are  held  by  corporations  or  partnerships  other 
than  railways. 

Of  the  Wabash  stock,  46,000  shares  are  held  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  36,000  shares  by  fourteen 
New  York  and  one  Boston  concern.  Of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.' Paul,  216,000  shares  are  held  by 
eleven  New  York  concerns;  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
of  the  Virginia  Railway  is  held  by  the  Tidewater 
Company;  the  stock  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
is  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Virtually  all  the  corporations  that  are  among  the 
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largest  shareholders  of  the  various  railroads  do  busi- 
ness with  these  railroads  and  obtain  special  advan- 
tages. 

The  earlier  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  show  that  the  largest  industrial  monop- 
olies of  the  country  were  favored  by  the  railroads 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
rebates,  drawbacks  and  differentials;  and  that  the 
railroads  were  managed  largely  in  the  interest  of 
these  monopolies  as  against  the  interest  of  rival  con- 
cerns and  the  public  generally.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  Standard  Oil,  as  disclosed  by 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  Congressional 
Investigation  Committees. 

The  par  value  of  railroad  stocks  is  generally  $100 
a  share,  which  means  that  the  97,475,776  shares  of 
the  railroads  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $9,747,- 
577,600.  The  total  value  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
various  railroads  up  to  December  31,  1916,  is  esti- 
mated at  $11,202,607,096. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  record  that  the  control  and 
ownership  of  the  stocks  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
enjoy  excessive  private  .fortunes  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  similar  or  more  acute  state  of  concen- 
tration exists  in  all  other  monopolistic  corporations. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  facts  above  adduced, 
that  the  Morgan  and  Rockefeller  groups  own  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  The*  common  people  who  own  stocks  an^ 
bonds  in  the  roads  are  so  few  in  number  that  they 
have  neither  voice  nor  power  in  the  management. 

THE  "WIDOW  AND  ORPHAN''  CRY  IS  AN  OLD 
"WOLF"  CRY  OF  THE  BANKERS  AND  SPECU- 
LATORS WHO  HAVE  STOLEN  THEIR  CONTROL 
OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY.    IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  CONSIDER- 
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ABLE  NUMBER  OF  WORTHY  WIDOWS  OR  OR- 
PHANS  OR  "COMMON  PEOPLE*'  HOLDING 
STOCKS  IT  WERE  BETTER  TO  PENSION  THESE 
PEOPLE  FOR  LIFE  AND  PROCEED  TO  TAKE 
OVER  THE  RAILROADS. 

After  many  years  of  investigation  devoted  to  this 
subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  highways  of  the  nation 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  operated 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  took  over  and 
operated  the  roads  for  a  little  over  two  years  during  the 
war,  at  the  request  of  the  railroads,  under  terms  and 
conditions  that  were  absolutely  infamous,  by  which  the 
government  was  plundered  out  of  billions  of  dollars. 
But  before  the  roads  were  turned  over  to  the  (Jovern-  • 
ment  to  operate,  these  scamps  (who  ought  to  occupy 
cells  in.  our  penitentiaries),  and  I  mean  by  that  the 
bankers  of  New  York,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
inanagers  and  owners  of  the  railroads,  and  the  great 
industrial  trust  combinations,  organized  companies  to 
take  over  the  shops  of  all  of  the  great  railroads  con- 
trolled by  them.  These  companies  were  incorporated 
under  the  infamous  laws  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  all  of  the  shops  of  the  great  railroads  were  con- 
veyed to  those  companies,  not  only  the  repair  shops, 
but  the  great  factories  where  they  manufacture  equip- 
ment for  the  railroads  of  every  kind  and  sort,  so  that 
after  the  (Jovemment  began  the  operation  of  the  roads 
they  had  to  hire  all  of  their  repairs,  and  buy  all  of 
their  equipment  of  these  great  combinations,  and  they 
paid  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  service  and 
material  was  worth  that  they  bought  of  these  inside 
corporations  controlled  by  the  biggest  stockholders  of 
the  railroads. 

They  also  organized  terminal  companies  wherever 
the  terminals  were  of  great  value,  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  separated  the  terminals  from 
the  railroads,  and  then  they  charged  as  rent  for  the 
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use  of  the  terminals,  a  rental  in  many  instances,  as 
high  as  one  hundred  per  cent  per  year  on  actual  co^  of 
the  terminal.  For  these  terminals  were  conveyed  to 
these  companies  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  the  Gov- 
ernment during  its  operation  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  operation  by  the  Government  of  the  roads  did 
not  pay,  and  owing  to  the  enormous  prices  which  these 
men  compelled  the  Government  to  pay,  not  only  for 
terminals  and  switching  facilities,  but  for  repairs  and 
new  equipment,  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  roads 
to  be  properly  bperated  by  the  Government.  But  the 
roads  were  not  really  operated  by  the  Government  at 
all.  Ostensibly  they  were.  That  was  the  talk,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  management  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  crowd. 

I  know  very  intimately  the  president  of  one  of  the 
great  railroads.  He  was  president  during  the  entire 
time  that  the  Government  pretended  to  operate  the 
roads,  and  he  is  still  president  of  the  road  at  a  salary 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  president  of  that 
road  is  the  operating  man,  and  he  continued  to  operate 
the  road  just  the  same  as  he  always  had,  while  the 
Government  had  control,  and  he  assured  me  that  that 
was  the  case  with  practically  all  of  the  roads.  They 
were  simply  using  the  camouflage  of  government  own- 
ership and  operation  to  plunder  the  Government  and 
the  public  generally,  and  he  said  to  me,  "We  have  no 
interest  in  making  government  control  popular."  But 
while  it  was  an  infamous  transaction  to  turn  the  roads 
over  to  the  Government,  the  crowning  infamy  was  the 
Cummings  bill,  by  which  the  railroads  were  taken  back 
from  the  Government,  to  whom  they  had  never  been 
conveyed,  and  the  Government  guaranteed  dividends 
on  their  stock  and  interest  on  their  bonds. 

THE  REMEDY  IS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TAKE  OVER  ALL  THE 
RAILROADS  WITHOUT  PAYING  ONE  CENT  FOR 
THEIR  STOCKS  OR  BONDS.    The  railroads  have 
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been  paid  for  by  the  American  people  over  and  over 
again,  and  they  are  the  property  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  the  highways  of  the  nation.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  gambling  bank- 
ers who  use  the  stock  and  bonds  as  chips  in  the  gam- 
bling game  to  swindle  the  public.  There  are  no  in- 
nocent purchasers  of  their  stocks,  and  if  any  of  the 
stocks  are  owned  by  widows  or  orphans,  they  are 
widows  and  orphans  of  a  gambler,  and  if  they  are 
impoverished  by  the  cancellation  of  these  stocks  and 
bonds  and  the  taking  over  the  railroads  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  unable  to  work,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  an  asylum  should  be  built  to 
take  care  of  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  owners  of  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  no  con- 
sideration whatever  from  the  American  people.  They 
have  forfeited  all  right  to  any  consideration  whatever. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  railroad  companies  for  service,  and  not 
for  profit ;  operate  them  by  the  PostoflSce  Department. 
I  showed  in  an  argument  in  the  Senate  that  the  rail- 
roads could  reduce  their  freight  rates  one-half  and  still 
be  operated  at  a  profit,  if  all  favors  granted  to  big 
trusts  and  combinations  were  eliminated  and  the  serv- 
ice granted  to  all  the  people  on  equal  terms.  I  showed 
that  the  practice  was  for  the  big  stockholders  to  be- 
come interested  in  some  manufacturing  enterprise  and 
then  cut  rates  to  less  than  half  what  they  gave  to  the 
public,  to  the  favored  enterprises.  I  showed  that  these 
people  who  could  afford  to  pay  their  fare  rode  on  a 
pass,  and  that  the  common  people  paid  three  to  four 
cents  a  mile,  and  I  provided  in  this  bill  that  passenger 
fares  should  hereafter,  under  government  ownership, 
be  one  cent  per  mile  for  everybody,  and  no  passes 
granted  to  anyone.  I  showed  that  express  could  be 
carried  on  government  owned  railroads  for  one-third 
what  the  public  was  now  paying  for  this  service,  t 
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then  proposed  to  buy  the  roads  and  pay  for  them  by 
using  (Jovernment  bonds,  a  sum  equal  to  their  actual  ^ 
physical  value.    But  since  then  the  conduct  of  the  rail- 
road managers  has  been  such  that  there  is  no  justifica-  - 
tion  whatever  in  buying  the  roads.   They  should  be 
taken  over  as  the  highways  of  the  United  States  and  ^ 
operated  for  the  general  welfare  and  their  stocks  and  - 
bonds  cancelled  and  destroyed.    This  is  not  confisca-  > 
tion  or  robbery,  it  is  restoring  stolen  property  to  its 
rightful  owners  and  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  thieves  ^ 
in  jail  so  that  they  cannot  steal  something  else. 
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VIII.  Labor 

I  have  tried  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  describe 
some  of  the  more  important  economic  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  All  of  them  relate  to  business,  to  the 
rich,  the  i)owerful.  The  control  of  the  banks;  the 
right  to  issue  money;  the  tariff -privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  favored  few ;  the  organization  of  the  truste, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  railroads — ^these  were 
the  outstanding  features  of  a  system  that  gave  prop- 
erty-holders first  choice  in  all  of  the  important  eco- 
nomic relations  of  life. 

A  visitor  to  the  United  States,  during  these  years, 
would  have  supposed  that  the  workers  did  not  count 
for  much,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  that  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  existence  consisted  in  putting  more  money 
into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  Indeed,  this  was  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

The  whole  trend  of  legislation  was  toward  the  grant- 
ing of  privilege.  The  lawyers,  who  composed  both 
houses  of  Congress,  were  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness interests.  They  never  asked  the  question :  "What 
does  the  public  welfare  demand?"  Instead,  their  one 
thought  was:  "What  do  my  clients  want?"  Therefore, 
their  actions  were  always  directed  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  never  toward  the  protection  of  the 
workers. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  this  point  by  reference 
to  an  experience  which  I  had  with  a  bill  requiring  the 
railroads  to  report  accidents. 

During  the  whole  twelve  years  of  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  only  one  bill,  even  remotely  in  the  interests  of 
labor,  became  a  law.  All  of  the  others,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  them,  were  either  reported  from  the  com- 
mittees adversely,  or  not  reported  at  all.  If  reported 
and  passed  through  the  house  where  they  originated, 
they  were  always  killed  in  the  other  body.   If  a  bill 
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originated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  the  Senate,  the 
committee  in  the  House  would  never  report  it.  If  a  bill 
passed  the  House  and  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
committee  would  not  report  it ;  or,  if  the  committee  did 
make  a  report,  it  was  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
bill  was  sure  to  receive  no  serious  consideration.  Al- 
though the  American  Federation  of  Labor  always  had 
its  lobbyists  at  work,  and  there  were  other  labor  organ- 
izations that  had  their  representatives  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation,  the  clever  manipulation  of  bills  by 
bodies  of  both  bouses  offered  a  guarantee  that  nothing 
definite  or  effective  would  ever  be  accomplished. 

Finally,  during  the  last  year  of  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  a  bill  passed  the  House  requiring  railroads  to 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  monthly 
reports  of  accidents — their  causes  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  injured.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce. 

Late  in  the  session,  the  representative  of  the  rail- 
road men,  who  had  been  working  for  a  year  to  have 
this  bill  passed,  came  to  me  and  said  he  could  not  get 
the  Senate  Committee  to  report  the  bill.  He  asked  me 
to  take  charge  of  it  and  see  if  I  could  not  secure  its 
passage.  This  was  some  time  in  January,  1901,  and 
my  term  as  a  Senator  expired  on  the  4th  of  March. 

I  asked  him  to  describe  in  detail  the  steps  that  he 
had  taken  to  secure  its  passage.  He  gave  me  the  in- 
formation, and  concluded  with  the  observation  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  Senate  did  not  intend  to  pass  the 
bill.  I  gathered  that  he  came  to  me  as  a  sort  of  forlorn 
last  hope. 

I  finally  told  him  that  I  would  take  charge  of  the  bill, 
provided  it  was  understood  that  I  had  full  charge,  and 
I  promised  him  that  I  would  make  it  exceedingly  inter- 
esting for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  if  it  did 
not  allow  the  bill  to  pass.  I  told  him,  furthermore, 
that  it  would  be  a  hot  fight  in  which  some  bitter  enemies 
would  be  made  for  all  who  supported  the  bill.  I  further 
told  him  that  my  method  would  discourage  him,  but 
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that,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  the  only  method  that  had 
even  a  remote  chance  of  success.  If  I  would  have  his 
full  support  under  these  circumstances,  and  without 
any  interference,  I  was  willing  to  take  the  bill.  To  this 
proposition  he  heartily  agreed. 

I  then  went  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce at  its  next  session  and  gave  vigorous  reasons 
why  the  bill  should  be  reported.*  The  railroad  attor- 
neys on  the  committee — ^Wolcott  of  Colorado  and 
others — protested  that  the  reports  of  the  railroads 
would  be  examined  by  shyster  lawyers  and  used  to 
begin  suits  for  damage.  I  .said :  **That  is  not  the  reason 

*  The  bill  was  worded  as  follows :  "An  Act  requiring  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  make  full  re- 
port of  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AM- 
ERICA IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  manager,  superintendent 
or  other  proper  officer  of  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  railroad  to  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, at  its  office  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  a 
monthly  report,  under  oath,  of  all  collisions  of  trains  or  where 
any  train  or  part  of  a  train  accidentally  leaves  the  track,  and  of 
accidents  which  may  occur  to  its  passengers  or  employes  while 
in  the  service  of  such  common  carrier  and  actually  on  duty, 
which  report  shall  state  the  nature  and  causes  thereof,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith. 

"Sec.  2.  That  any  common  carrier  failing  to  make  such 
report  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  any  month  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense  and  for  every  day  during  which  it  shall  fail  to  make 
such  report  after  the  time  herein  specified  for  making  the  same. 

"Sec.  3.  That  neither  said  report  nor  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for  any  purpose  against  such 
railroad  so  making  such  report  in  any  suit  or  action  for  dam- 
ages growing  out  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  said  report. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  for  such  common  carriers  a  method  and 
form  for  making  the  reports  in  the  f oreging  section  provided. 

"Aproved  March  3,  1901." 
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why  you  oppose  this  bill.  Your  clients  have  ordered 
you  to  kill  this  bill  because  they,  the  railroads,  are  not 
obeying  the  law  as  to  safety  appliances.  It  costs 
money  to  stop  killing,  so  they  refuse  to  obey  the  law 
while  they  continue  to  kill.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  more  people,  both  employees  and  passengers,  are 
killed  on  American  railroads  than  by  all  the  other  rail- 
roads in  the  world.  An  amendment  to  the  bill  will 
prevent  the  report  being  used  against  the  roads  in 
damage  suits."  The  next  day  the  Committee  reported 
the  bill  with  four  or  five  amendments,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  made  the  law,  if  passed,  practically  inoper- 
ative. I  called  up  the  bill  for  passage,  and  .showed  to 
the  Senate  the  meaning  of  the  amendments  offered, 
with  the  result  that  I  had  the  first  amendment  rejected 
by  the  Senate  after  a  long  discussion  and  bitter  strug- 
gle on  the  floor.  Thereupon  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee arose  in  his  seat  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee,  which  is  a  motion  that  is 
always  agreed  to  and,  therefore,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  what  the  railroad  lawyers  .supposed  would  be 
its  graveyard. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  did  not  act  upon  the  bill  nor  report  it  back 
to  the  Senate.  I,  therefore,  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  to  discharge  the  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  place  it  immediately  upon 
the  calendar.  This  led  to  a  filibuster  debate  which  was 
intended  to  wear  out  the  session.  Whereupon  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  arose  in  his  seat  and  said 
that  if  I  would  withdraw  my  motion  he  would  call  a 
meeting  the  next  day  and  would  report  the  bill.  So 
the  bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  the  next  day 
witH  amendments  which  wholly  destroyed  its  original 
purpose.  I  moved  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  I  stated  in  the  Senate  that  I  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  for  twelve  years  and  that  during  that 
time  no  labor  bill  had  passed  both  Houses  and  become 
a  law;  that  this  sort  of  a  record  could  not  be  justifi«i 
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or  defended  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially shoiQd  Congress  defeat  the  present  measure.  I 
also  stated  that  the  railroads  wanted  to  defeat  this 

I     bill  because,  while  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

^  had  enacted  laws  compelling  the  railroads  to  use  certain 
safety  appliances  upon  their  trains,  appliances  which 
cost  money — ^the  railroads  were  not  using  these  appli- 
ances, with  the  result  that  many  accidents  occurred 
which  could  be  traced  directly  to  the  absence  of  these 
appliances.  The  bill  was  particiUarly  obnoxious  be- 
cause its  passage  would  make  a  public  record  of  these 
facts.  I  succeeded,  therefore,  in  defeating  all  of  the 
amendments  but  the  one  which  provided  that  the  re- 
ports .should  not  be  used  in  court.  Thereupon  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  moved  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee. 

The  next  day  I  offered  a  resolution  to  discharge  the 
Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  meaisure 

\  and  place  it  upon  the  calendar.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  immediately  arose  in  the  Senate  and  said  he 
would  call  an  extra  session  for  the  next  morning  and 
would  report  the  bill  if  I  would  withdraw  my  motion, 
which,  of  course,  I  did.  The  next  day  the  bill  was  re- 

'  ported  with  the  same  amendment  with  regard  to  not 
using  the  reports  against  the  railroads  and  with  an- 
other amendment  destroying  the  real  intent  of  the  bill. 
I  defeated  the  pernicious  amendment  in  the  Senate  and 

*  the  railroad  attorneys  allowed  the  bill  to  pass  with  the 
amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  reports  against 
the  railroads  in  any  lawsuit. 

The  session  was  nearing  a  close  and  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  thought  they  could  prevent  it  from  going 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  without  amend- 
ments. The  Speaker  of  the  House  was  Henderson  of 
*  Iowa,  a  one-legged  soldier,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  an 
honest  man — ^a  rare  quality  in  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
— whose  sympathy  was  with  the  men  who  toil.  The 
moment  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  I  went  over  to  the 
House,  for  I  had  advised  with  Henderson  several  times 
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about  the  matter,  and  told  him  that  I  had  got  the  rail- 
road bill  through  with  an  amendment  which  would  not 
affect  the  working  of  the  law,  but  that  if  the  amended 
bill  was  sent  to  the  House  Committee,  there  would  be 
delay  and  the  session  would  be  over  before  action  could 
be  taken.  I  therefore  asked  Henderson  to  have  the 
House  concur  in  the  amendment  as  soon  as  it  came 
over,  and  have  the  bill  immediately  enrolled  and  re- 
turned to  the  Senate. 

Henderson  asked  me  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  told  him  the  nanie  of  the 
member  and  when  that  member  arose  and  stated  to  the 
House  that  the  Senate  had  ^passed  House  Bill  10,302, 
with  an  amendment,  the  Speaker  immediately  said: 
"The  motion  is  upon  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  House  Bill  10,802.  All  those  in  favor 
say  *Aye,'  and  all  those  opposed  say  *No.'  The  ayes 
have  it.*' 

A  day  passed,  and  I  heard  nothing  from  the  bill.  I 
then  went  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  had  the  bill  enrolled  and  had  sent  it  over 
to  the  Senate.  I,  therefore,  returned  to  the  Senate, 
and,  after  waiting  a  day  and  finding  that  the  bill  did 
not  come,  I  stated  in  the  Senate  that  the  bill  had  been 
lost. 

(Congressional  Record,  Vol.  344,  p,  3533,  56th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  March  2,  1901.) 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "I  am  informed  that  the  Senate 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  House,  and  that  the 
bill  was  enrolled  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  messen- 
ger to  bring  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  way,  or  some- 
where, it  has  been  lost.  In  other  words,  there  seems 
to  be  an  effort  to  steal  the  bill.'' 

Mr.  LODGE :  "In  connection  with  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  saying,  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
have  been  engaged  in  trying  to  find  that  bill.  My  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  lost.  It  was 
announced  to  the  Senate  that  the  House  had  concurred 
in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate." 
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Mr.  PETTIGREW:  **The  bill  was  enrolled." 

Mr.  LODGE:  *The  bill  was  enrolled  in  the  House, 
is  was  signed  by  the  Speaker,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Browning,  and  that  is  the  last  of  it. 
Mr.  Browning  says  he  delivered  it  here.  There  is  no 
record  of  it  here  at  all.  It  cannot  be  found.  I  have 
been  personally  to  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
rolled Bills  and  looked  over  the  bunch  of  bills  that  was 
sent,  and  the  bill  is  not  there.  I  do  not  know  what  can 
be  done,  but  the  bill  has  disappeared  between  the  two 
houses." 

Mr.  SPOONER:  "Can  it  not  be  re-enrolled?" 

Mr.  LODGE :  "The  Speaker,  I  am  told,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  bill  had  disappeared  in  that  way,  declined 
to  sign  the  bill  again.  It  has  disappeared  between  the 
two  houses." 

Mr.  SPOONER:  "It  cannot  be,  if  a  bill  has  been  lost 
before  it  has  been  signed  by  the  officer  of  the  other 
house  and  that,  that  Congress  is  powerless  about  it. 
Both  houses  have  passed  it." 

Mr.  LODGE:  "Certainly  they  have." 

Mr.  SPOONER:  "I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  re-enrolled." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "If  the  bill  is  lost,  it  is  lost  on 
purpose.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  That  might 
do  for  some  half-civilized  community,  but  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  it  is  a  pretty  tough  propo- 
sition." 

After  some  discussion,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
which  requested  the  House  to  have  the  bill  re-enrolled, 
signed  by  the  Speaker  and  .sent  over  to  the  Senate. 

There  was  nothing  further  for  the  Senate  to  do,  so  I 
resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands.  I  went 
over  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  taking  with  me 
Louis  Kimball,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed, at  my  suggestion,  messenger  to  one  of  the 
Senate  Committees.  On  the  way  over  to  the  House  I 
told  Kimball  what  had  happened,  and  then  explained 
my  plan  to  him.  I  proposed  to  go  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
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House  and  ask  him  which  of  his  assistants  had  en- 
rolled the  railroad  bill.  When  he  told  me,  I  was  to 
attract  the  attention  of  this  assistant  while  Kimball 
went  through  his  desk. 

The  plan  worked  like  a  charm.  McConnell  was  Clerk 
of  the  House — a  Republican  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
could  be  relied  upon  by  the  agents  of  big  business  to 
render  faithful  service.  I  knew  him  well.  When  I 
reached  his  desk  I  asked  which  of  the  clerks  had  en- 
rolled the  railroad  bill.  He  indicated  the  man,  and 
started  toward  him. 

"No,"  I  interposed,  "call  him  over  here.'*  I  stood 
stock  still  till  the  clerk  came. 

While  I  engaged  him  in  conversation  about  the  bill, 
Kimball  went  through  his  desk  and,  in  the  back  end  of 
the  top  drawer  of  the  desk,  he  found  the  bill,  enrolled 
and  ready  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

"McConnell,"  said  I  to  the  Chief  Clerk,  "you  know 
what  this  means.  If  that  bill  is  not  over  in  the  Senate 
by  the  time  I  arrive  there,  I  will  ask  for  the  floor  and 
recite  to  the  Senate  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
discovered  that  bill." 

Needless  to  say,  the  bill  was  in  the  Senate  chamber 
before  I  got  back.  It  was  signed  at  once  and  sent  to 
the  President,  who  signed  it  on  March  3,  1901,  the  day 
before  my  term  as  United  States  Senator  expired. 

On  the  day  previous.  Senator  Lodge  made  the  follow- 
ing explanation  (March  2, 1901,  p.  S5Sl) : 

"Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  lost  bill  with  respect  to  which  we  passed  a  resolu- 
tion not  long  ago.  I  am  informed  while  the  debate  was 
in  progress  on  the  North  Carolina  Claim  Bill  that  the 
bill  had  been  found  in  a  desk  in  the  enrolling  room  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  seems  to  have  slipped 
into  the  drawer  of  the  desk.  I  wish  to  say  this  in  jus- 
tice to  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  Senate.  It  never 
came  here." 

That  is  the  story  of  the  one  labor  measure  that,  to 
my  knowledge,  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
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became  a  law  (iuring  the  twelve  years  that  I  was  in 
the  Senate.  Every  means,  fair  and  foul,  was  em- 
ployed to  kill  it,  and  it  was  rather  by  good  luck  than 
anything  else  that  we  found  the  bill  and  got  it  through 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Session. 

During  the  last  year  I  was  in  the  Senate,  that  is, 
from  1899  to  March  4,  1901,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  laws  upon  every  conceivable 
subject,  which  fill  a  volume  of  more  than  2,000  pages 
and  these  laws  were  enacted  by  the  attorneys  of  the 
property  interests  of  this  country  who  had  complete 
control  of  both  houses,  and  most  of  these  laws  were 
privileges  to  the  owners  of  stolen  property  to  exploit 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

So  much  for  the  standing  of  labor  before  Congress 
— ^it  had  no  standing  at  all.  And  why?  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  organization;  partly  because  of 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  leaders;  partly 
because  labor  can  hope  to  gain  little  or  nothing  at 
the  hands  of  a  Congress  composed  of  corporation  law- 
yers and  other  representatives  of  the  business  inter- 
ests. Perhaps  a  word  with  regard  to  my  relations 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  help  to 
make  my  meaning  clear. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Samuel  Gompers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  many 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  I  supposed  that  he  repre- 
sented the  labor  unions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interests  of  the  toiling  masses,  and  that  that  interest 
extended  to  the  public  in  general.  But  I  very  soon 
found  that  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  were  a  combination  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  trust,  organized,  even  before  the 
great  industrial  combinations  were  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  everybody  except  the  members 
of  their  own  combination.  I  found  that  Gompers  was 
standing  in  with  the  employers  of  labor  and  under- 
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taking  to  get  all  he  could  for  his  cfowd,  without  re- 
ference to  the  general  welfare. 

On  August  8,  1911,  Mr.  Almont,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  came  to 
me  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  said  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Samuel  Gompers,  or  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  request- 
ing Almont  to  secure  a  letter  from  me  givmg  my 
opinion  regarding  the  trade  union  movement.  I 
thereupon  wrote  Gompers  the  following  letter: 

"Sioux  Falls,  August  8,  1911. 
"Samuel  Gompers, 

"President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"F.  C.  Almont,  one  of  your  organizers,  has 
asked  me  to  write  you  and  give  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Trade  Union  Movement. 

"The  Trade  Union  should  be  universal  and 
include  every  man  who  toils,  not  only  in  the 
factory,  but  on  the  farm.  The  strike  and  boy- 
cott are  but  crude  and  savage  and  warlike 
remedies,  and  I  am  sure  labor  will  never  re- 
ceive what  it  earns  until  the  land  and  imple- 
ments of  production  are  co-operatively  or  pub- 
licly owned. 

"Capital  cannot  exist  without  labor  and  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  labor,  while  labor  is 
independent  of  capital,  can  and  does  exist 
without  it.  Yet  under  the  present  system  of 
production  capital  exploits  labor,  and  takes 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  of  labor, 
and,  until  the  system  is  changed,  labor  will 
struggle  in  vain  to  secure  what  it  produces. 
Yours  truly, 

"R.  F.  PETTIGREW." 

During  the  fall  of  1911,  I  visited  Washington  and 
called  upon  Gompers.   He  brought  up  the  subject  of 
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my  letter,  said  that  he  had  received  and  read  it  and 
that  it  was  an  impertinence  to  write  him  such  a  letter. 
He  began,  in  a  rather  excited  way,  to  announce  that  it 
was  socialism  and  then  to  attack  the  socialists  and  the 
socialist  doctrine.  That  interested  me  very  much,  so  I 
stayed  and  talked  with  him  for  a  long  time  and  got  a 
very  fair  insight  into  his  theory  of  the  labor  movement. 
Later,  I  continued  the  investigation  and  had  at  least 
one  meeting  with  four  or  five  of  the  principal  union 
ofBcers  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Washington. 

After  I  had  thoroughly  examined  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  its  processes  and  purposes,  and 
had  ascertained  beyond  question  the  relation  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  held  with  the  capitalistic  and  exploiting  classes, 
on  December  8,  1916,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Gompers : 

'^December  8, 1916. 

"Hon  Samuel  Gompers, 

"President  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
"Washington,  D.  C. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"The  position  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  represented  by  you  is  that  of 
standing  m  with  the  corporations  who  employ 
labor  to  secure  a  part  of  what  labor  is  entitled 
to  and  make  the  corporations  divide  with  or- 
ganized labor  what  they  take  from  the  public. 

'TTou  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  purpose 
and  objects  of  the  Civic  Federation  and  are 
getting  acquainted  with  Professor  Commons. 
The  only  way  to  make  a  federation  of  labor 
effective  is  to  combine  all  those  who  are  pro- 
ducers  of  wealth  in  a  political  organization 
and  take  charge  of  the  government  and  then 
administer  the  government  in  the  interest  of 
the  rights  of  man.  It  is  now  administered  in 
the  interests  of  the  rights  of  property  and  ad- 
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ministered  by  the  men  who  did  not  produce 
any  of  the  property,  but  who  have  stolen  it 
from  those  who  did  produce  it. 

"I  am  enclosing  you  copy  of  my  article  on 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States,  also  copy  of  my  letter  to  you  of  August 
8,  1911. 

"I  very  much  hope  that  Congress  will  pass 
the  Compulsory  Arbitration  laws,  if  that  is 
necessary  to  open  your  eyes  and  the  eyes  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  to  what 
is  going  on.  Commons  is  right — ^the  Supreme 
Court  will  hold  that  it  is  constitutional. 

'They  sent  Dred  Scott  back  to  slavery  and 
if  they  will  now  hold  that  organized  labor  can 
be  forced  to  work,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not,  and  thus  send  it  back  to  slavery,  you  will 
wake  up  and  take  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  and  also  of  the  courts. 

"Right  after  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  Lin- 
coln made  a  speech  at  Cincinnati,  using  the 
following  language  with  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Court: 

"  The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  Congress  and  the 
courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but 
to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Consti- 
tution.* 

"I  have  wondered  if  organized  labor  would 
still  refuse  to  affiliate  with  the  other  laborers 
— would  finally  abandon  their  position  as  the 
aristocracy  of  labor — ^that  of  looking  with  con- 
tempt upon  their  fellow-workers.  I  wondered 
if  the  time  will  come  when  you  get  sufficiently 
jolted  .so  that  you  will  organize  a  labor  party 
composed  of  farmers  and  other  producers  of 
wealth  and  take  charge  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  administer  it  in  the  in- 
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terests  of  humanity  instead  of  continuing  to 
administer  it  in  the  interest  of  property — 
stolen  property — with  organized  labor  con- 
stantly trying  to  compromise. 

**Your  position  and  the  position  of  organ- 
ized labor  has  been  a  matter  of  great  aston- 
ishment to  me  for  years  and  I  very  much  hope 
that  they  will  pass  the  compulsory  arbitration 
law,  for  the  extreme  measure  is  necessary  to 
jolt  organized  labor  off  from  the  pedestal  upon 
which  it  has  been  roosting  on  to  the  ground 
among  its  fellow-men. 

'TTours  very  truly, 

'*R.  F.  PETTIGREW.*' 

Gompers  had  always  insisted  that  labor  should  not 
go  into  politics,  but  that  they  should  select  from  the 
two  old  parties  the  good  men  and  vote  for  them  with- 
out reference  as  to  whether  they  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  knowing  full  well  that  that  policy  would 
only  result  in  perpetuating  the  system  of  universal  ex- 
ploitation, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  representatives. 

The  people  who  produce  the  wealth  and  do  the  work 
in  the  United  States  are  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pop- 
ulation. A  little  over  2,000,000  of  the  American  people 
own  all  of  the  wealth  that  the  workers  have  produced, 
having  taken  it  from  the  producers  through  special 
privileges,  secured  by  every  conceivable  species  of  chi- 
canery, bribery  and  corruption.  Whenever  the  masters 
meet  an  opponent  who  exposes  their  methods  and  prac- 
tices, and  protests  against  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem, they  first  undertake  to  buy  him  by  agreeing  to 
divide  with  him  the  favors  which  they  receive.  Failing 
in  that,  they  undertake  to  destroy  him.  No  man  can 
succeed  for  any  length  of  time  politically  under  our 
system  if  he  exposes  the  methods  of  the  corporations 
who  own  all  of  the  great  natural  resources  and  artifi- 
cial facilities  of  the  United  States. 
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Soon  after  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
organized  and  Mr.  Gompers  became  its  chief,  the  inter- 
ests took  him  into  **camp/*  as  they  express  it,  and  for- 
mulated for  him  the  arguments  and  program  by  which 
he  was  to  handle  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  so 
that  it  would  be  an  adjunct  of  the  present  economic 
system.  Of  course  .strikes  were  permitted  where  the 
men  represented  by  Gompers  insisted  upon  having 
more  pay  than  some  of  the  employers  were  willing  to 
give.  Strikes  like  those  of  the  steel  workers  in  1919- 
1920  might  come  and  go.  It  was  all  one  to  the  big  fel- 
lows. But  whenever  the  .strike  became  so  widespread 
as  to  seem  dangerous,  or  when  the  demands  of  the  men 
were  so  reasonable  that  they  made  a  wide  public  ap- 
peal, the  smallest  possible  concessions  were  made,  gen- 
erally through  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  to  the  men. 

Before  making  concessions,  however,  the  great  com- 
binations would  undertake  to  bribe  the  leaders;  would 
hire  private  detectives  and  use  force,  if  necessary,  to 
beat  the  strikers  into  submission.  In  order  to  justify 
the  use  of  force  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  they  would 
send  their  secret  agents  among  the  strikers,  advocat- 
ing some  act  of  violence  which  they  represented  as 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  They  would 
talk  violently  and  excite  the  men  and  advise  bomb- 
throwing  and  even  murder.  Sometimes  they  even  per- 
petrated such  outrages.  Generally  the  assaults  were 
against  property,  and  of  course  immediately  the  army 
or  the  police,  or  both,  were  called  in  to  restore  law  and 
order. 

From  a  close  observation  of  the  operations  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  conducted  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was  a  party  to  the 
methods  employed  for  breaking  great  strikes,  and  that 
the  strikes  advised  by  him  were  manipulated  very 
much  more  in  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  than  in 
the  interests  of  labor.  And  that  is  why  I  wrote  in  a 
second  letter  to  Mr.  Gompers : 
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"The  only  way  to  make  a  Federation  of 
Labor  effective  is  to  combine  all  those  who  are 
producers  of  wealth  in  a  political  organization 
and  take  charge  of  the  Government,  and  then 
administer  the  Government  in  the  interests  of 
the  rights  of  property  and  administered  by 
the  men  who  did  not  produce  any  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  who  have  stolen  it  from  those  who 
did  produce  it." 

Labor  has  no  standing  in  Congress.  Its  acknowl- 
edged leaders — in  conjunction  with  the  masters  of  in- 
dustry and  finance — ^tie  labor  hand  and  foot.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  in  existence 
forty  years  (since  1881).  During  the  period  of  its 
power  the  position  of  the  American  worker  has  be- 
come, on  the  whole,  less,  rather  than  more,  advanta- 
geous. The  big  rewards,  the  great  winnings  have  gone 
to  the  owners,  while  the  workers  have  received  only 
the  crumbs. 

Labor  produces  the  world's  wealth.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  work  for  their  living.  Civil- 
ization is  built  upon  labor,  and  labor  is  civilization.  Yet 
the  public  life  of  the  United  States  is  so  organized  that 
the  workers  receive  scant  consideration,  while  every  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  property. 

All  our  legislation  has  been  aimed  to  increase  the 
power  and  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  have, 
as  against  those  who  produce.  The  great  question  then 
that  is  presented  to  the  laboring  people  of  the  United 
States  is: 

Shall  the  rights  of  man  be  superior  to  the  rights 
of  property? 

Inasmuch  as  all  property  is  created  by  labor,  if  the 
rights  of  man  are  safeguarded  by  legislation,  no  laws 
will  be  required  to  protect  the  rights  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  produce  it,  but  under  our  pres- 
ent system  the  laborer  who  produces  the  wealth  has 
none  of  it.  He  is  exploited  out  of  it  by  the  landlord,  by 
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the  corporation  which  employs  him,  by  the  corpora- 
tions which  furnish  him  public  utilities,  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  trust  companies  which  charge 
three  times  what  it  is  worth  to  do  the  business,  and 
by  the  general  system  of  combinations  of  the  parasites 
and  idlers  of  society,  who  get  away  from  the  producers 
of  wealth  what  their  labor  has  created. 

If  forty  laboring  men  were  shipwrecked  upon  a  dis-^ 
tant  island  in  the  ocean,  which  was  practically  never 
frequented  by  ships  of  commerce,  and  there  were  about 
one  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land  upon  the  island  and 
only  one  spring  of  pure  water,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber should  rush  at  once  to  the  spring  and  the  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  claim  it  as  his  property  because  he 
saw  it  first  and  insist  that  all  the  others  should  pay 
him  a  portion  of  their  products  before  they  would  be 
permitted  to  raise  food  upon  the  land  or  to  drink  water 
from  the  spring,  the  other  thirty-nine  people  would  be 
justified  in  taking  it  away  from  him,  and  proceeding 
to  exercise  their  natural  rights,  giving,  of  course,  the 
greedy  usurper  the  same  right  which  they  all  possessed 
— that  of  going  to  work  and  earning,  with  the  rest  of 
them,  his  own  living. 

Of  course,  the  exploiters  of  labor  are  always  talking 
about  the  dignity  of  labor  and  extolling  the  laborers, 
and  the  Labor  Day  orators — men  who  have  never  done 
a  day's  work  in  their  life  or  produced  a  dollar's  worth 
of  wealth  of  the  country — will  speak  of  the  laborers 
in  the  highest  terms. 

Why  then  should  not  the  producers  of  wealth  organ- 
ize and  take  possession  of  the  Government  and  run  it 
in  the  interests  of  the  workers  rather  than  to  have  it 
run  in  the  interest  of  the  idle  few,  as  at  present? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  we  abandoned 
the  barbarous  doctrine  of  "the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most," and  that,  instead  of  universal  selfishness  and 
competition,  we  could  found  a  civilization  based  upon 
the  rights  of  man  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare 
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for  all  the  people.  Such  a  step  would  raise  the  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  standard  of  the  population,  and 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  of  civilization. 
This  work  must  be  done  by  the  laboring  classes.  It 
will  never  be  done  by  the  beneficiaries  of  a  special 
privilege  economic  system  now  existing  in  the  United 
States. 
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IX.  Plutocracy 

Bit  by  bit  the  evidence  accumulated  under  my  eyes 
until  it  constituted  a  mountain  of  irrefutable  proof 
— the  public  domain  .seized  and  exploited  by  the  inter- 
ests and  for  their  private  profit;  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers ;  their  manipulation 
of  money  for  their  own  benefit;  the  tariff,  used  as  a 
favor  granted  by  Congress  for  the  few  to  plunder  the 
many;  the  wanton  and  reckless  creation  of  trusts  and 
aggregations  of  capital ;  the  vast  strength  of  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utility  monopolies ;  the  ferocious 
indifference  of  these  interests  to  the  public  welfare  and 
to  the  well  being  of  the  masses  of  the  people — as  I  sur- 
veyed this  ^evidence  I  could  form  only  one  possible  con- 
clusion— ^that  the  power  over  American  public  life, 
whether  economic,  social  or  political,  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  past,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  a  wealthy  Roman  wished  to  build  a  villa 
he  purchased  the  right  to  tax  and  govern  a  conquered 
province  in  Asia,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  his 
fortune.  But  when  an  American  millionaire  wishes  to 
build  a  villa,  or  buy  a  title  in  Europe,  he  purchases  a 
tariff  privilege  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  corrupts  a  legislature  or  a  city  council  and  secures 
a  franchise,  and  proceeds  to  rob  his  neighbors. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Roman  way  was  the 
best 

Plutocracy  is  a  word  that  means  rule  by  and  for  the 
rich.  The  United  States  is  a  country  run  by  and  for 
the  rich.  Therefore,  it  is  a  plutocracy. 

The  rich  few  own  the  United  States.  The  rich  few 
who  own  it  direct  its  public  policy.  For  years  these 
facts  have  been  apparent  to  the  discerning.  Today 
even  the  short-sighted  may  see  them  quite  plainly. 

Real  the  following  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
William  P.  Elkin  on  November  21,  1864: 
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"I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approach- 
ing that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country.  As  a 
result  of  war,  corporations  have  been  en- 
throned, and  an  era  of  corruption  in  high 
places  will  follow,  and  the  money  power  of  the 
country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by 
working  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
until  all  the  wealth  is  aggregated  in  a  few 
hands  and  the  republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel,  at 
this  moment,  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
my  country  than  ever  before,  even  in  the 
midst  of  war.  God  grant  that  my  suspicions 
may  prove  groundless." 

It  has  been  well  said  by  the  famous  English  writer 
and  philanthropist,  Mr.  Stead,  that  the  modem  busi- 
ness world  has  adopted  a  new  Golden  Rule  as  follows : 
"Dollars  and  dimes,  dollars  and  dimes ; 
To  be  without  money  is  the  worst  of  crimes. 
To  keep  all  you  get,  and  get  all  you  can, 
Is  the  first  and  the  last  and  the  whole  duty  of  man.*' 

That  this  Golden  Rule  has  been  adopted  by  the  so- 
called  business  men  of  the  United  States  is  evidenced 
by  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  distribution  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  great  toiling  masses  of  this 
country. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  John  D.  Rockefeller 
had  finally  succeeded  in  accumulating  one  billion  dol- 
lars, thus  making  him  the  richest  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  American  people  know  how  he  succeeded  in  accu- 
mulating this  vast  sum.  He  produced  none  of  it — ^he 
secured  all  of  it  by  exploiting  the  American  people  who 
had  produced  it. 

The  most  thrifty  of  the  American  people  do  well  if 
they  succeed  in  saving  $300  a  year  above  all  their  ex- 
penses, and  they  must  be  busy  every  day  in  the  year 
in  order  to  do  that.  To  accumulate  one  billion  dollars 
at  the  rate  of  $300  a  year — ^a  dollar  a  day  for  three  hun- 
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dred  working  days — a  man  would  have  to  live  and  labor 
3,333,333  years.  He  would  have  to  be  older  than  Methu- 
selah— he  would  have  to  start  when  the  world  was  hot 
no  matter  where  he  ended  up. 

But  if  he  was  cunning,  unscrupulous  and  religious 
and  followed  Rockefeller's  method  of  robbing  his  fel- 
low-men, he  could  get  the  billion-dollar  prize  in  fifty 
years. 

One  billion  dollars  is  equivalent  to  the  earnings  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty  years,  provided 
they  earned  $500  apiece  each  year,  and  during  all  that 
time  leaving  nothing  out  for  siclaiess,  death  or  acci- 
dent. The  fact  that  Rockefeller  could  appropriate  the 
earnings  of  his  fellow-men  and  the  fact  that  he  did  do 
it  is  what  has  caused  the  social  and  economic  protest 
against  the  existing  system  and  the  cry  for  justice. 

This  great  and  powerful  force — ^the  accimaulated 
wealth  of  the  United  States — has  taken  over  all  the 
functions  of  Government,  C!ongress,  the  issue  of 
money,  and  banking  and  the  army  and  navy  in  order 
to  have  a  band  of  mercenaries  to  do  their  bidding  and 
protect  their  stolen  property. 

Immediately  after  the  announcement  that  Rockefel- 
ler was  worth  a  billion  dollars.  Armour  &  Swift  an- 
nounced a  dividend  upon  their  capital  stock  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  and  each  of  these  concerns 
increased  their  capital  stock  from  twenty  millions  to 
one  hundred  millions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  of  these  concerns  had 
any  capital  stock  for  which  they  had  paid  a  dollar. 
Their  capital  stock  represented  what  they  had  stolen 
from  the  people  of  this  country.  Their  working  capital 
is  represented  by  bonds.  The  eighty  millions  of  stock 
which  they  have  since  added  is  also  nothing  but  water 
and  is  issued  so  as  to  make  the  annual  dividends  appear 
smaller.  The  exploited  people  will  object  less  to  paying 
six  or  seven  per  cent  on  a  hundred  millions  than  to 
paying  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  on  twenty 
millions.  It  looks  better  in  print. 
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How  do  Armour  and  Swift  make  their  money  ?  They 
are  the  great  packers.  They  are  in  collusion.  They  fix 
the  prices  they  pay  the  farmer  for  his  hogs  and  cattle^ 
and  they  fix  the  prices  they  will  charge  the  consumer 
for  their  product.  They  are  simply  robbing  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  and  their  robbery  is  repre- 
sented in  their  great  wealth,  which  they  did  not  pro- 
duce but  which  they  took  from  the  people  under  the 
guise  of  law. 

When  the  bill  to  take  the  census  of  1890  was  pending 
before  Congress  I  secured  an  amendment  requiring  the 
enumerators  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  wealth 
through  an  inquiry  into  farms,  homes  and  mortgages. 

Using  the  figures  thus  secured  by  the  enumerators 
of  the  census  of  1890,  on  June  10,  1898,  I  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States 
and,  from  the  census  of  1890,  I  showed  that  52  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  owned  $95.00 
worth  of  property  per  capita,  or  $95.00  each  of  second- 
hand clothing  and  second-hand  furniture,  and  that  four 
thousand  families  owned  twelve  billions  of  the  wealth, 
and  that  6,640,000  families,  or  52  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, owned  three  billions  of  the  wealth,  or  just  five 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  facts,  as  ascertained  by  the  census-takers  in 
1890,  appear,  summarized,  in  the  following  table : 

Diftribution  of  Wealth  by  Ceniuf  1890 


Per  Average  Aggregate  Per 

Class  Families  Gent  Wealth  Wealth  Cent 

Millionaires                   4,000  .03  $3,000,000  $12,000,000,000  20 

Rich    1,139,000  8.97  27,000  30,600,000,000  61 

Total  Rich   1,143,000  9.00  37,368  42,600,000,000  71 

Middle    4,963,000  39.00  2,907  14,400,000,000  24 

Poor    6,604,000  62.00  464  3,000,000,000  6 


Grand  Totol....  12,700,000   100.00   $      4,726   $60,000,000,000  100 
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Diagrams  Showing,  by  Pejrcentagef,  the  Popalation  and  Wealth 
Dif tribation  in  the  United  States,  According  to  the 
Census  of  1890 


POPULATION 


WEALTH 


Millionaires..  .03 

Rich   8.97 

Total   9% 

Middle    39% 


Poor 


62% 


Total  100% 


Millionaires..  20% 
Rich  61% 


Total  71% 


Middle   24% 


Poor 


Total  100% 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables,  which  are  compiled 
from  the  census  report  of  1890,  that  52  per  cent  of  the 
people,  or  two  per  cent  more  than  half  of  them,  owned 
but  five  per  cent  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion which  thoroughly  investigated  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  discloses  the  fact  that, 
after  twenty-six  years,  covering  half  of  the  period  in 
which  Rockefeller  and  Armour  and  Swift  and  the  other 
exploited  of  the  people  have  accumulated  their  vast 
fortunes,  the  number  of  people  who  participated  in  the 
five  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased from  52  per  cent  of  our  total  population  to  65 
per  cent. 

I  have  prepared  a  diagram  illustrating  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  experts  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
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sion,  which  pictures  the  stupendous  inequalities  that 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
twenty-six  years : 

Distribution  of  Wealth,  Report  of  Industrial  Commissiony  1915 

Per  Average  Aggregate  Per 

Class       Number     Cent  Wealth  Wealth  Cent 

Rich                      2,000,000      2%  $42,000  $  84,000,000,000  60% 

Middle                  83,000,000     83%  1,480  49,000,000,000  85% 

Poor                    65,000,000     65%  107  7,000,000,000  5% 

Grand  Total..  100,000,000    100%     $  1,400     $140,000,000,000  100% 
Total  Popu- 
lation of  Total  Wealth 
Rich  2%  or  2,000,000...  100,000,000  $140,000,000,000 


Middle 
33% 
or 

33,000,000 


Poor 
65% 
or 

65,000,000 


Poor — ^5%  or 
$7,000,000,000 


Rich 

60% 
or 

$84,000,000,000 


Middle 
35% 
or 

$49,000,000,000 


&% 


I  wish  a  careful  examination  of  these  tables.  You 
will  see  that  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  own  five 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  and  that  two  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation— the  little  black  line  at  the  top  of  the  diagram 
— own  sixty  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  They  did  not 
produce  the  wealth.  It  was  all  produced  by  the  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  population  who  have  nothing.  They 
were  able  to  do  it  because  they  owned  the  Government 
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and  the  courts  and  enacted  the  laws  which  made  it  pos- 
sible. They  have  done  it  through  manipulation,  com- 
bination and  exploitation.  They  have  done  it  through 
corporations.  They  have  done  it  because  they  own  the 
railroads  and  the  banks  and  all  the  public  utilities,  and 
used  them  all — all  of  these  great  important  public  ser- 
vice institutions  in  order  to  gather  the  products  of 
everybody's  toil  into  their  own  hands.  In  other  words, 
they  have  stolen  what  others  have  produced. 

These  were  the  figures  for  1916.  Since  that  time 
there  have  come  the  war  and  the  panic,  with  their  huge 
crop  of  millionaires  and  their  further  concentration  of 
wealth  and  of  economic  power. 

But,  you  may  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
figures  of  the  Industrial  Commission?  Why  not  use 
the  census  figures?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  1890  figures,  the  plutocrats  have 
decided  that  the  facts  regarding  wealth  distribution 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  people. 

When  I  entered  the  Senate  I  believed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  before  the  American  people  and  one 
that  was  receiving  no  attention  whatever.  While  I  was 
in  the  House  I  had  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas,  who  was  on  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Berry  of 
Arkansas,  who  was  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
in  the  Senate.  So  that,  before  the  Senate  convened  in 
December,  1889 — ^when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  I 
had  talked  with  these  two  Senators  about  securing 
legislation  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States.  They  had  entered  heartily  into  the  plan 
and  we  prepared  a  bill  for  that  purpose,*  which  was 

*  The  bill  was  worded  as  follows: 

"That  a  census  of  the  population,  wealth  and  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  as  of  the 
date  of  June  1,  1890.  Statutes  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  761, 
March  1,  189,9." 
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introduced  by  Senator  Berry  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Census  Bill  of  1890.  The  bill  attracted  little  attention 
and  was  passed  practically  without  opposition,  but  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  persons  in  charge  of  tak- 
ing the  census  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  question. 
Finally,  under  the  head  of  'Tarms,  Homes  and  Mort- 
gages," an  investigation  was  made  by  Holmes  and  a 
report  was  issued,  I  think,  about  1898.  This  report 
showed  a  remarkable  economic  condition  in  this  coun- 
try and  disclosed  the  fact  that  52  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation had  five  per  cent  of  the  wealth  they  had  pro- 
duced, and  that  nine  per  cent  of  our  population  had  a 
majority  of  all  the  property  in  this  country.  I  made 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  upon  this  subject,  going  quite 
fully  into  the  question,  and  in  that  speech  I  predicted 
that  the  number  of  people  who  had  nothing  would 
steadily  increase  under  our  system,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  owned  a  majority  of  the  wealth 
would  steadily  decrease. 

I  considered  the  question  so  important  that  I  secured 
a  place  on  the  Senate  Census  Committee  to  prepare  the 
bifi  for  taking  the  census  of  1900.  In  the  committee  I 
urged  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  taking  the  census 
which  should  go  fully  into  the  question  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  this  country,  but  the  committee  re- 
fused to  adopt  my  amendment  or  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  question  whatever.  IncidenfcaJly,  the  committee 
was  composed  of  lawyers  and  a  lawyer  is  trained  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  right  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  did  not  produce  the  property  that  is  sacred, 
and  not  the  rights  of  man.  Or  that  society  has  any 
obligation  whatever  to  those  who  toil.  We  borrowed 
this  from  England  and  it  is  thoroughly  inculcated  into 
our  whole  system  of  educational  and  economic  life  that 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  lawyers  honestly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  After  the  Census  Bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  I  offered  my  amendment  under 
these  circumstances : 
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(Congressional  Record,  56th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
Jan.  11, 1900,  vol.  331,  p.  779.) 

Mr.  PETTIGREW :  "I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk." 

THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE :  "The  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  be 
stated." 

THE  SECRETARY:  "It  is  proposed  to  add,  as 
section  3,  the  following: 

"Sec^  3.  That  the  Director  of  the  Census 
is  hereby  required  to  collect  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  indebtedness  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  public  or  private ;  also  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  also  statis- 
tics as  to  the  displacement  of  labor  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
production  by  machinery  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  laborers  employed  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  Director  of  the  Census  may  employ  spe- 
cial agents,  and  such  special  agents  shall 
receive  such  compensation  as  other  special 
agents." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  secure  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  does  not  require  the 
enumerators  to  gather  the  statistics  on  this  subject, 
and  therefore  will  not  delay  the  purpose  of  the  law 
which  we  have  passed. 

"We  make  the  Census  Bureau,  as  I  understand,  a 
perpetual  bureau  of  statistics  and  information,  and 
to  fail  to  gather  the  information  referred  to  in  my 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake.  The  question  as  to  what  becomes  of  what 
the  toilers  of  the  land  produce,  whether  it  goes  to 
them  or  is  taken  from  them  by  special  privileges,  and 
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accumulated  in  tHe  hands  of  a  very  few  people  is  a 
very  important  one  and  reaches  ultimately  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  free  institutions. 

"The  other  subject  in  my  amendment  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  displacement  of  labor  by  machinery  and 
the  increased  power  of  production  thereby.  I  de- 
sire this  information  for  the  reason  that  I  believe 
man's  power  to  produce,  as  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  machinery,  has  increased  many  times  more 
than  the  increase  of  his  wages,  which  should  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  his  increased  powers  of  pro- 
duction ;  in  other  words,  that  the  increased  power  of 
production  is  the  result  of  machinery  and  has  inured 
to  the  advantage  of  capital  many  times  more  than 
to  the  advantage  of  labor;  that  this  has  caused  in  a 
large  degree  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in 
this  country ;  that  the  increased  power  of  production, 
as  the  result  of  machinery,  should  go  to  the  toiler  in 
a  much  larger  degree  than  to  the  capital  employed ; 
that  the  power  to  produce  by  machinery  is  a  benefit 
to  mankind  if  the  increased  power  to  produce  goes  to 
the  toiler,  because  his  power  to  consume  is  also  in- 
creased, and  thus  the  consumption  and  enjoyment  of 
a  greater  measure  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life 
must  go  to  those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  land. 

"I  therefore  believe  these  two  questions  are  ex- 
ceedingly important ;  and  I  have  asked  that  this  in- 
formatioii  be  collected  by  special  agents  rather  than 
by  the  enumerators,  so  that  it  will  not  delay  a  single 
day  or  a  single  hour  the  securing  of  that  information 
which  seems  to  be  the  prime  object  of  the  bill. 

"I  hope  the  additional  section  I  have  offered  will 
be  adopted  without  objection." 

(Jan.  11,  1900.) 

Mr.  TILLMAN :  "I  will  say  for  the  information  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  if  it  is  not  taken  with 
the  first  census  it  cannot  be  taken  at  all,  without  an 
intolerable  additional  expense.    It  is  for  the  Senate 
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to  determine  whether  it  will  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
census.  If  we  break  down  the  barrier  erected  by  the 
Census  Committee,  we  simply,  as  we  were  notified 
by  the  Senator  from  Misouri  (Air.  Cockrell)  the  other 
day,  open  up  a  flood  of  amendments  concerning  each 
special  class  of  inquiiy  any  senator  may  wish  to  have 
included.'* 

Mr.  PETTIGREW :  "My  amendment  provides  for 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  simply  provides  that  this 
Census  Bureau  of  statistics,  which  is  perpetual,  may, 
by  special  agents,  not  by  enumerators,  investigate 
this  all-important  subject.  I  think  the  census  would 
be  of  very  little  value  without  it.  It  is  not  personal 
to  myself,  nor  a  subject  that  I  am  particularly  or  per- 
sonally interested  in,  but  it  is  a  great  public  question. 
The  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  this 
counbry  is  certainly  a  question  of  more  importance 
than  almost  anything  else  that  can  be  investigated. 
As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Teller)  has  said, 
we  have  almost  day  by  day  a  very  accurate  estimate 
of  the  population.  We  have  very  many  other  statis- 
tics which  are  constantly  being  produced  by  the  sta- 
tistical bureau,  but  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  this  country  has  never  been  ade- 
quately and  fairly  investigated.    It  ought  to  be. 

"I  do  not  propose  to  delay  the  taking  of  the  census, 
and  my  amendment  does  not  delay  it  at  all.  It 
simply  provides  an  additional  section  for  the  doing 
of  this  additional  work.  If  the  schedules  are  aU 
prepared  and  the  work  is  disposed  of,  the  enumer- 
ators can  commence  their  operations ;  and  therefore 
the  Department  will  have  the  time  to  get  out  addi- 
tional schedules  for  the  special  agents  to  do  the  work 
which  I  desire  to  have  done.  This  work  cannot 
commence  until  an  appropriation  is  made.  It  is  quite 
proper,  then,  that  the  amendment  should  be  on  this 
bill,  because  section  8  is  in  the  original  law,  which 
provides  a  large  amount  of  extra  work  to  be  done 
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after  the  main  census  has  been  taken  through  the 
enumerators ;  and  if  it  was  a  proper  time  to  provide 
section  8  in  the  law  when  it  passed  last  year,  it  is 
time  now  for  my  amendment  to  be  placed  on  this  bill. 
That  is  all  I  want.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it  further/' 
The  reasons  in  favor  of  taking  a  wealth  census 
seemed  to  me  conclusive.  Nevertheless,  the  amend- 
ment met  with  universal  opposition,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. 

When  the  census  bill  was  pending  to  take  the  cen- 
sus of  1910, 1  wrote  to  Senator  LaFollette  and  urged 
him  to  secure  an  amendment  with  relation  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  this  country,  but  LaFollette  is 

I  a  lawyer  and  he  did  nothing.  I  also  sent  him  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  matter  and 
a  copy  of  my  speech  delivered  in  1898  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything,  as  the 

I  Senate  was  still  composed  almost  entirely  of  lawyers 
who  had  represented  as  attorneys,  before  they  en- 
tered the  Senate  and  who  still  continued  to  represent 
as  attorneys  after  they  entered  the  Senate,  the  great 
industrial,  financial,  transportation  and  exploiting 
interests. 

While  the  census  bill  to  provide  for  the  census  of 
1920  was  under  consideration  in  both  Houses,  I  went 
to  Washington  and  personally  went  to  the  committee 
of  both  Houses  and  urged  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing statistics  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  this  country,  but  neither  committee  would  enter- 
5  tain  my  proposed  amendment  or  listen  with  patience 
to  any  argument. 

In  reply  to  my  analyses  of  the  situation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  insisted  that  it  was  not  true. 
"Why,"  said  they,  "look  about  you  and  see  the  pros- 
perity everywhere.  How  can  you  say  then  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rich?'' 
I  "Well,"  I  answered,  "if  it  is  not  true,  and  if  the 
Census  of  1890,  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  all  of 
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the  rest  of  the  authorities  are  wrong,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  another  wealth  census  and  disprove  all  of 
their  false  statements/'  Still,  I  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  lawyers  who  made  up  both  commit- 
tees. 

The  Committees  of  Congress,  having  the  censuses 
of  1910  and  1920  in  charge,  refused  to  include  in  the 
census  bills  a  clause  requiring  the  enumerators  to 
ascertain  the  distribution  of  wealth,  because  they, 
as  representatives  of  the  plutocracy,  did  not  desire 
the  facts  to  be  known.  The  bulk  of  the  American 
people  have  little  or  no  wealth ;  the  economic  power 
of  the  United  States  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  and  the  few  are  determined  to  keep  the 
many  in  ignorance  as  long  as  they  possibly  can. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  with  regard  to  this 
matter  of  the  wealth  census,  not  so  much  because  of 
.  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  of  its  relation 
to  other  and  similar  issues.  Again  and  again,  on 
other  questions,  the  same  men  who  refused  to  gather 
the  evidence  of  wealth  concentration  have  introduced 
and  voted  for  the  measures  which  were  drawn  up  by 
the  attorneys  of  the  vested  interests  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  wealth  concentration. 

The  economic  power  of  the  United  States  has  been 
concenixated  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  and  they  are 
the  Government.  They  pass  the  laws  that  in  their 
judgment  will  protect  and  defend  the  property  upon 
which  their  power  depends ;  they  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  who  will  interpret  and  who  do  inter- 
pret this  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  wealth- 
owning  classes ;  control  those  who  execute  the  laws, 
from  the  presidents  down — ^indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
the  presidents  are  lawyers,  and  either  members  of 
the  plutocracy,  or  else  paid  retainers  of  the  plutoc- 
racy; they  control  all  of  the  channels  of  public  opin- 
ion— ^the  press,  the  schools,  the  church ;  they  control 
the  labor  unions  through  the  control  of  their  leaders 
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'  and  of  the  policy  that  the  leaders  pursue ;  possessors 
of  the  land  on  which  the  farmer  must  work,  of  the 
mines  and  the  machines  with  which  the  laborer  must 
work,  in  order  to  live,  the  plutocracy — ^the  wealth 
class — ^in  the  United  States  is  supreme  over  the  af- 
fairs of  public  life. 

Today  this  economic  power  is  not  ashamed  to  show 
its  head  and  take  its  place  as  the  master  of  the 
American  Government  and  as  the  overlord  of  the 
American  people.  They  used  to  talk  about  the  In- 
visible Government  when  I  entered  the  Senate  in 
1890,  but  it  is  invisible  no  longer.  The  real  govem- 
1  ment  is  not  in  Washington.  Its  attorneys  are  there, 
I  but  its  responsible  directors  are  in  New  York  and  in 
the  other  great  centers  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Wealth  means  power  in  an  industrial  civilization, 
and  the  few,  owning  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  exercise  their  plutocratic  power  over 
the  lives  of  the  American  people,  who  are  forced, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  to  do  the  bidding  of  their 
wealth  lords.  And  therefore  I  say — Capital  is  stolen 
labor  and  its  only  function  is  to  steal  more  labor. 
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X.   Who  Made  the  Constitution 

I  have  written  in  some  detail  of  the  economic 
changes  and  of  the  changes  in  economic  policy  that 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  50 
years.  The  first  year  that  I  went  to  Washington 
(1870)  the  population  of  Chicago  was  298,977;  to- 
day (1920)  it  is  2,701,705;  the  population  of  Detroit 
was  79,577;  today  it  is  993,739;  the  population  of 
Minneapolis  was  13,006;  today  it  is  380,582;  the 
population  of  Dakota  was  14,181 ;  today  it  is  1,281,- 
569.  I  have  watched  the  Middle  West  grow  from  a 
sparsely  settled  wilderness,  the  home  of  Indians  and 
of  buffaloes,  to  the  greatest  center  of  agriculture  and 
of  industry  in  the  world.  I  have  watched  the  public 
domain  slip  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  into 
the  hands  of  speculators,  of  corporations  and  of  mon- 
opolies. I  have  seen  the  bankers,  the  trust  magnates 
and  the  masters  of  transportation  and  other  forms  of 
monopoly  rise  from  obscurity  to  their  present  position 
of  domination  in  public  affairs.  I  have  watched  the 
growth  of  the  plutocracy — ^the  few  who  rule  indus- 
try, the  Government  and  the  press  because  they  are 
rich. 

In  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  I  have 
watched  these  plutocrats,  through  their  representa- 
tives on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  erect 
the  governmental  machinery  that  they  required  for 
the  preservation  of  their  power.  Step  by  step  and 
move  by  move  I  fought  the  system  of  imperialism 
which  the  McKinley  administration  enabled  them  to 
establish  as  the  accepted  policy  of  the  country.  The 
fight  lasted  twelve  years.  When  it  was  over,  the  in- 
terests that  I  had  opposed  were  the  triumphant  mas- 
ters of  the  field. 

When  I  entered  the  Senate,  I  did  not  understand 
what  it  was  that  I  was  facing.  When  I  left  the 
Senate,  because  Mark  Hanna  and  the  forces  behind 
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Mark  Hanna  willed  that  I  should  leave,  I  knew  that 
the  forms  of  our  government  and  the  machinery  of 
its  administration  were  established  and  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class  that  held  the  economic 
and  political  power. 

I  realized  that  the  machinery  of  government  had 
been  constructed  by  the  ruling  economic  class  to  pre- 
serve and  guarantee  its  own  economic  interests. 
Documents  like  the  Constitution,  which  I,  as  a  child, 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  almost  divine  in  their 
origin,  stood  before  me  for  what  they  were — plans 
prepared  by  business  men  to  stabilize  business  in- 
terests. 

At  the  time  that  our  Constitution  was  drawn  up, 
Adam  Smith  wrote  of  the  government  in  the  "mother 
country'*  (Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.,  Ch.  1,  puK 
lished  in  1776),  "Civil  government,  so  far  as  it  is 
instituted  for  the  security  of  property,  is  in  reality 
instituted  for  the  defense  of  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
or  of  those  who  have  some  property  against  those 
who  have  none  at  all.*'  Again  he  stated  (Book  1, 
Ch.  10),  "Whenever  the  legislature  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  differences  between  masters  and  their  work- 
men, its  counsellors  are  always  the  masters." 

Concerning  this  same  epoch  a  well-known  modem 
historian  writes :  "During  the  period  we  are  discuss- 
ing  (1760-1832)  .  .  .  the  classes  that  possessed  au- 
thority in  the  State,  and  the  classes  that  had  acquired 
the  new  wealth,  landlords,  churchmen,  judges,  man- 
ufacturers, one  and  all  understood  by  government 
the  protection  of  society  from  the  fate  that  had  over- 
taken the  privileged  classes  in  France."  (The  Town 
Laborer,  J.  L.  &  B.  Hammond,  N.  Y.  Longmans, 
1917,  p.  321).  It  was  this  government  by  landlords 
and  manufacturers  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion knew,  and  they  knew  no  other.  Their  idea  of 
government  was  the  British  idea — a  machine  for  pro- 
tecting the  rich  against  the  poor;  a  device  for  safe- 
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guarding  and  defending  privilege  against  the  clam- 
orous and  revolutionary  demands  of  the  populace. 
Their  goal  was  the  protection  of  the  propertied  in- 
terests and  they  drew  the  Constitution  with  that  end 
in  view. 

Furthermore,  it  was  the  "leading  business  men  of 
the  colonists,  in  their  own  persons,  who  drew  up  the 
Constitution  and  forced  through  its  ratification. 
"The  movement  for  the  Constitution,*'  writes  Charles 
A.  Beard,  the  distinguished  student  of  American 
Government,  "was  originated  and  carried  through 
principally  by  four  groups  of  personality  interests, 
which  had  been  adversely  affected  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation — money,  public  securities,  manu- 
facturers, and  trade  and  shipping."  (An  Economic 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  New  York,  Mac- 
Millan  1914,  p.  324.)  These  events  transpired  nearly 
a  century-and-a-half  ago,  and  ever  since  that  time 
we  have  been  building  up  the  kind  of  a  government 
that  bankers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  needed 
for  their  enrichment. 

This  point  is  so  fundamental  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  machinery 
of  American  Government  that  I  desire  to  emphasize 
it.  School  teachers  talk  to  children  and  public  men 
harangue  their  constituents  as  though  the  Constitu- 
tion were  a  document  drawn  to  establish  human  lib- 
erty. By  these  means  our  ideas  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  been  utterly 
distorted.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  know  the  facts 
should  examine  the  Journal  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  There  the  record  is  as  plain  as  the  road 
at  noonday.  The  Constitution  was  not  drawn  up  to 
safeguard  liberty.  Its  framers  had  property  rights 
in  their  minds*  eye  and  property  deeds  in  their  pock- 
ets, and  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters  were  the 
leading  bankers,  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the 
Federated  States. 
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The  Constitution  was  made  to  protect  the  rights 
of  property  and  not  the  rights  of  man. 

These  facts  are  neither  secret  nor  hidden.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  public  record  that  may  be  con- 
sulted in  any  first  class  library.  Properly  under- 
stoody  they  furnish  the  intellectual  key  that  will  open 
the  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  that  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  century. 

The  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  1787 
behind  closed  doors.  All  of  the  delegates  were 
sworn  to  secrecy.  Madison  reported  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  in  longhand  and  his  notes  were 
purchased  in  1837  by  Congress  and  published  by  the 
Government  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  conven- 
tion had  finished  its  work.  Tl^ese  notes  disclose  the 
forces  that  dominated  the  work  of  the  convention 
and  show  that  the  object  which  the  leaders  of  the 
convention  had  in  view  was  not  to  create  a  democ- 
racy or  a  government  of  the  people,  but  to  establish 
a  government  by  the  property  classes  in  the  interests 
of  the  rights  of  property  rather  than  the  rights  of 
man.  All  through  the  debates  ran  one  theme :  How 
to  secure  a  government,  not  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  but  by  the  classes  and  for  the  classes, 
with  the  lawyers  in  control. 

Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention. 
As  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
he  was  not  wanted  in  the  convention,  and  so  he  was 
sent  to  France  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 

I  will  give  two  extracts  from  these  proceedings  to  il- 
lustrate this  point;  they  are  typical,  and  are  as  follows: 

Madison  (p.  78)  quotes  Sherman  of  Connecticut  as 
saying:  "The  people  should  have  as  little  to  do  as 
may  be  about  the  Government.  They  want  infor- 
mation and  are  constantly  liable  to  be  misled.'* 

Again  (p.  115)  Mr.  Gerry  is  quoted  as  follows: 
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"Hence  in  Massachusetts  the  worst  men  get  into  the 
legislature.  Several  members  of  that  body  had 
lately  been  convicted  of  infamous  crimes.  Men  of 
indigence,  ignorance  and  baseness,  spare  no  pains, 
however  dirty,  to  carry  their  point  against  men  who 
are  superior  to  the  artifices  practiced."  This  is  the 
burden  of  the  debates  through  page  after  pag^  of  the 
two  volumes. 

The  chief  contention  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  over  representation  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  smaller  states  feared  that  they  would 
be  dominated  by  the  larger  ones  and,  after  much  de- 
bate, it  was  agreed  that  each  state,  no  matter  what 
its  wealth  or  population,  should  have  two  votes  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  the  House  of  Eep- 
representatives  should  represent  the  people  and  the 
number  of  delegates  from  each  state  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  As  a  concession  to  the 
larger  states,  a  provision  was  inserted  requiring  that 
all  money  bills  should  originate  in  the  House  of  Bep* 
resentatives,  and  this  was  considered  important,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  states  of  small  area  and 
small  population,  such  as  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island,  had  an  equal  voice  with  large  states  like  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  southern  states  believed  they  had  obtained  pro- 
tection for  their  peculiar  institution  (slavery)  by  secur- 
ing representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  slave  population.  At  the  same  time,  the  southern 
slave-holders  and  the  northern  slave-traders  combined 
to  secure  the  insertion  of  a  clause  (Article  1,  Section 
IX,  Clause  1)  permitting  the  slave  trade  to  continue 
until  1808. 

At  the  time  of  framing  the  Constitution,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  it  was  supposed  and  intended 
that  the  Senate  should  represent  the  states  while  the 
House  represented  the  people.  No  vested  interest  ever 
thought  of  gaining  control  of  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  advancing  the  commercial  or  financial  position 
of  any  combination,  corporation  or  individual.  It  was 
not  until  a  third  of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  southern  states  began  to  look 
to  the  Senate  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  and 
to  insist  upon  the  admission  of  a  slave  state  whenever 
a  free  state  asked  for  admission  to  the  Union. 

The  immediate  purpose  behind  the  creation  of  a 
Senate  that  was  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  that 
came  from  the  state  legislatures  and  thus  spoke  in 
name  of  states  rather  than  of  masses  of  citizens,  was 
the  protection  of  the  small  colonies  against  the  large 
ones.  The  interests  that  dominated  both  the  amall  and 
the  large  colonies,  however,  were  the  business  inter- 
ests. Therefore,  this  struggle  between  those  who 
wanted  one  form  of  Senate  and  those  who  wanted  an- 
other was  a  struggle  between  contending  and  compet- 
ing business  groups.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  struggle 
between  the  champions  of  liberty  and  the  advocates  of 
property  rights. 

This  fact  is  made  evident  by  an  examination  of  the 
interests  of  these  men  who  made  up  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  There  were  fifty-five  delegates 
present  in  the  Convention.  A  majority  were  lawyers ; 
most  of  them  came  from  towns;  there  was  not  one 
farmer,  mechanic  or  laborer  among  them;  five-sixths 
had  property  interests.  Of  the  55  members,  40  owned 
revolutionary  scrip;  14  were  land  speculators;  24  were 
money-lenders;  11  were  merchants;  15  were  slave- 
holders. Washington,  the  big  man  of  the  Convention, 
was  a  slave-holder,  land  speculator  an^  a  large  scrip 
owner. 

Jefferson  was  in  France! 

The  Constitution,  as  framed  by  the  Convention,  says 
nothing  about  the  rights  of  man.  It  contains  no  guar- 
antee of  free  speech,  of  free  press,  of  free  assemblage, 
or  of  religious  liberty.  It  breathes  no  single  hint  of 
freedom.   It  was  made  by  men  who  believed  in  the 
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English  theory,  that  all  governments  are  created  to 
protect  the  rights  of  property  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  do  not  produce  it. 

The  revolutionary  scrip-paper  money,  to  finance  the 
Revolutionary  War,  had  been  used  to  pay  for  supplies 
and  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men  that  did  the  fighting. 
In  the  years  that  followed  the  war,  this  scrip  had  been 
bought  up  by  the  financiers  and  great  land-^owners  and 
their  attorneys  for  about  nine  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
Constitution,  as  adopted,  made  it  worth  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  facts 
which  prove  that  the  Constitution,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
Convention,  was  made  to  protect  the  rights  of  property 
rather  than  the  rights  of  man. 

Throughout  the  document  the  framers  were  careful 
to  guard  against  too  much  democracy.  The  Govern- 
ment was  erected  in  three  parts— legislative,  executive 
and  judicial — each  with  a  check  on  the  other  two.  The 
House  of  Representatives  alone  was  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  but  all  of  its  legislative  acts  were  subject 
to  revision  or  rejection  by  the  Senate,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  be  selected,  not  by  popular  vote  but  by 
the  Vote  of  the  state  legislatures.  Thus,  even  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  did  not  represent  the 
popular  will.  If  the  legislative  branch  had  been  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  there  were  still  the  President, 
elected,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  vote 
of  electors,  who  were  elected  by  the  people  ;  and,  last 
of  all,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  vested  interests,  there  was  the  Supreme  Court — 
its  members  selected  by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  sitting  for  life.  Over  these  supreme  judges, 
the  people  could  not  exercise  even  an  indirect  control. 

This  was  the  Constitution  drawn  up  while  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  in  France.  It  was  submitted  to  the  states 
for  ratification  and  the  states  refused  to  accept  it.  In 
all  probability  it  never  would  have  been  ratified  had 
Thomas  Jefferson  not  returned  from  France  and 
thrown  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  first  ten 
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amendments — ^the  Bill  of  Rights  that  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  by  its  business  backers,  as  the  necessary 
price  of  its  adoption  by  the  people. 
Article  I  of  these  Amendments  reads: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances." 

Article  IV  of  the  Amendments  provides : 

'The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  paper  and  effect, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  descril>- 
ing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized.*' 

These  are  the  principal  guarantees  of  liberty,  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution  after  the  Convention  of  busi- 
ness men  had  finished  its  work,  and  inserted  because 
the  people  insisted  upon  having  them  there. 

Even  at  that,  the  Constitution  is  a  lukewarm  docu- 
ment. In  it  there  are  no  such  burning  words  as  those 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  thirteen  years  earlier  and 
published  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  '*We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  ' 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
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government,  laying  its  foundations  on  .such  principles 
and  organizing  its  power  in  such  form  as  shall  seem 
to  them  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness." 

It  was  not  until  1861,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered his  first  inaugural  address,  that  the  right  of  revo- 
lution was  definitely  proclaimed  by  a  responsible  states- 
man, acting  under  the  Constitution.  '*This  country," 
Lincoln  said  on  that  occasion,  "with  its  institutions  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government,  they  can 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amendment,  or 
their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  overthrow 
it." 

That  revolutionary  right,  so  clearly  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  so  emphatically  stated 
by  Lincoln,  remains  today  the  avenue  left  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  intolerable 
plutocratic  tyranny  that  the  Constitution  has  set  up. 

The  Constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  drawn  up  134  years  ago  by  a 
convention  consisting  of  business  men  and  their  lawyer- 
retainers.  It  was  a  document  designed  to  protect  prop- 
erty rights,  and,  through  the  century  and  a  quarter 
that  it  has  endured,  it  has  served  its  purpose  so  well 
that  it  stands  today,  not  only  as  the  chief  bulwark  of 
American  privilege  and  vested  wrong,  but  as  the  great- 
est document  ever  designed  by  man  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  few  in  their  work  of  exploiting  and  robbing 
the  many. 
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XI.  Lawyers 

The  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  by 
business  men.  The  work  of  managing  and  directing 
the  government  machinery  that  has  been  erected  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  has  been  placed  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  who  sit  in  the  leg- 
islatures and  make  the  laws;  sit  in  the  executive  chairs 
and  enforce  the  laws,  and  sit  on  the  bench  and  interpret 
the  laws. 

Lawyers  dominate  the  city,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments to  an  astonishing  degree.  In  one  sense,  they 
are  the  Government,  at  least  in  so  far  as  manipulating 
its  machinery  is  concerned.  The  lawyers  have  become 
a  governing  caste  in  the  United  States.  Their  oflScial 
•   position  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number. 

The  total  number  of  "lawyers,  judges  and  justices,** 
as  given  in  the  census  of  1910  (the  latest  one  available 
at  this  writing)  was  114,704.  The  same  volume  of  the 
census  reports  that  there  were  more  than  38,167,000 
gainfully  occupied  persons  in  the  United  States.  That 
would  make  three  lawyers  for  each  1,000  of  the  gain- 
fully occupied  population.  Therefore,  if  the  lawyers  had 
their  proportional  share  of  the  governing  positions, 
they  would  get  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  Government  jobs. 

The  actual  situation  is  far  different.  In  the  affairs 
of  government — particularly  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— ^the  lawyer  plays  a  leading  part.  He  is  only  one 
one-three-hundredth  of  the  gainfully  occupied  popula- 
tion, but  he  is  the  majority  of  those  upon  whom  falls 
the  duty  of  making  and  enforcing  the  laws. 

Take  the  situation  in  the  Federal  Congress.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  during  the  fifty  years  that  I 
have  known  Washington  when  the  lawyers  constituted 
less  than  half  of  the  membership  of  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Usually,  they  made  up  two-thirds  of  the 
membership.  The  proportion  varies,  but  the  principle 
holds.  The  present  Congress  (the  65th)  reports  in  the 
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House  263  lawyers  out  of  a  total  of  388  who  gave  their 
occupations.  (No  occupations  we/e  given  for  47.)  In 
the  Senate,  there  are  60  lawyers  out  of  a  total  of  89 
Senators  who  reported  their  occupations.  The  census 
show»  that  the  lawyers  constitute  only  three  in  every 
thousand  of  the  gainful  population.  In  the  Senate,  they 
are  in  the  proportion  of  674  per  thousand;  and  in  the 
House  in  the  proportion  of  677  in  the  thousand.  Thus, 
two-thirds  of  our  national  law-makers  are  lawyers. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  our  Presidents.  Since 
the  United  States  has  become  a  government  by  the 
corporations,  their  presidential  candidates  have  almost 
invariably  been  lawyers.  Harrison,  as  President,  was  a 
a  lawyer,  and  reputed  to  be  a  good  one.  He  had  been 
preceded  in  that  high  office  by  Grover  Cleveland,  a 
lawyer  from  Buffalo,  New  York.  Harrison  was  fol-  ' 
lowed  by  Cleveland.  Cleveland  was  followed  by  another 
lawyer — ^McKinley,  who  was  elected  and  assassinated, 
and  thus  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  his  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  not  a  lawyer,  accidentally  became  President. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  lawyer,  Taft,  who  was 
not  a  good  lawyer.  He  had  neither  the  judgment  nor 
the  ability  to  make  a  good  lawyer,  and  he  was  therefore 
a  very  satisfactory  representative  of  the  predatory  and 
exploiting  corporations  which,  during  all  of  my  time  in 
public  life,  have  been  the  real  force  in  control  of  the 
Government.  Taft  was  followed  by  Wilson,  a  lawyer, 
and  after  his  eight  years  the  people  elected  Harding, 
another  lawyer — ^giving  him  a  plurality  of  more  than 
six  million  of  votes. 

There  is  no  question  of  party  politics  involved.  Of 
all  the  Presidents  that  I  have  loiown,  two  were  Demo- 
crats (Cleveland  and  Wilson) ;  the  rest  were  RepubH- 
cans.  With  the  exception  of  Roosevelt,  all  of  them 
since  Garfield  —  and  including  Garfield  —  have  been 
lawyers. 

The  lawyers  have  an  even  higher  percentage  among 
the  successful  presidential  candidates  than  they  have 
among  the  members  of  Congress. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  courts,  the  whole  field  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  lawyers,  who  have  built  up  a  system 
of  exalting  the  law  above  everything  else  in  the  land — 
life,  happiness  and  liberty  included.  They  have  worked 
out  a  "precedent"  under  which  no  one  may  become  a 
judge  unless  he  has  previously  been  a  lawyer.  As  a 
matter  of  practical  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  judge 
should  be  a  lawyer.  On  the  contrary,  a  lawyer  trained 
under  the  present  system  is  not  fit  to"  be  a  judge,  but 
the  thing  has  been  worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  all 
of  the  judges  are  lawyers. 

The  position  of  the  lawyers  in  the  Government  is  ab- 
surd in  view  of  their  small  numerical  importance. 
There  are  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  them  in  a  country  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions, 
yet  they  make  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  member- 
ship of  both  houses  of  Congress;  the  majority  of  the 
state  legislatures;  most  of  the  governors;  all  of  the 
prosecuting  attorneys;  most  of  the  Presidents,  and  all 
of  the  judges.  The  lawyers  enact  the  laws;  interpret 
the  laws  and  enforce  the  laws.  The  Government  is  a 
lawy.er-govemment,  and  we  Site  a  lawyer-ridden  coun- 
try. 

Then  there  comes  a  question.  If  the  business  men 
of  the  United  States  run  the  Government,  as  I  have 
asserted  that  they  do,  how  comes  it  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  let  the  lawyers  hold  all  of  the  important  public 
positions? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  very  simple :  Because 
the  lawyers  do  it  so  well ! 

•If  the  lawyers  failed  to  do  what  the  business  men 
want  done,  the  business  men  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
their  domination  of  the  political  machinery.  The  law- 
yers know  that  as  well  as  the  business  men.  But  the 
lawyers  are  kept  in  their  present  position  because  they 
are  such  splendid  representatives  of  the  predatory  In- 
terests. A  lawyer,  by  his  training  and  by  his  practice, 
is  calculated  to  serve  the  ruling  class  of  the  country, 
and,  where  the  rulers  can  get  able  servants,  there  is 
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no  reason  why  they  should  do  the  work  themselves. 
They  have  ample  resources.  They  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  with  the  lawyers  at  hand  to  do  their  work  they  are 
as  well  served  as  though  they  served  themselves.  The 
lawyers  are  not  experts  in  government,  but  in  debauch- 
ing and  corrupting  and  crippling  the  Government  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  pay  them  their  fees.  So  here 
they  sit,  in  the  legislatures,  in  the  executive  offices  and 
on  the  bench,  running  the  Government  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  are  plundering  the  people. 

Business  interests  support  and  finance  their  lawyer 
handy-men  because  these  lawyers  are  able  to  do  what 
the  business  world  wants  done.  The  lawyers  have  been 
developed  into  a  class  of  professional  manipulators  and 
wreckers  of  Government  machinery  because  they  are 
trained  from  the  outset  to  regard  the  interests  of  their 
clients  as  of  greater  moment  than  the  public  interest. 

A  man,  to  become  a  good  lawyer,  must  have  spent  his 
life  studying  "precedent.'*  What  is  precedent  but  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo,  and  what  is  the  status 
quo  but  the  wisdom  of  yesterday?  The  good  lawyer  is 
therefore  the  lawyer  who  is  able  to  preserve  the  shadow 
of  yesterday  and  use  it  to  darken  the  sunlight  of  today. 

The  good  lawyer,  to  educate  himself,  pores  over  the 
Common  Law  of  England.  When  his  head  is  filled  with 
seventeen  hundred  decisions  handed  down  by  judges 
who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  found  the  British  rule  intolerable,  he  fills 
up  the  chinks  of  his  mind  with  Blackstone  and  with 
Kent's  Commentaries.  He  then  studies  what  the  judges 
(lawyers)  of  the  United  States  .said  during  the  past 
hundred  years,  and  after  that  he  is  considered  as  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  interests  of  the  exploiters  of 
America. 

This  precedent-fed  human  being  is  valuable  to  the 
great  interests  for  three  reasons : 

First,  because  his  study  of  precedent  has  rendered 
him  incapable  of  thinking  into  the  future  and  has  thus 
made  him  a  natural  protector  of  things  as  they  are ; 
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Second,  because  the  tradition  of  property  rights  in- 
herited from  the  past  can  b^t  be  preserved  through 
such  a  class  of  ''dead-hand''  experts ; 

Third,  because  the  lawyer,  under  the  ethics  of  his 
profession,  is  the  only  man  who  can  take  a  bribe  and 
call  it  a  fee. 

The  real  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  those  who  en- 
visage the  future  and  prepare  for  it.  Such  an  ability  is 
the  first  essential  in  a  statesman,  or  in  any  other  per- 
son who  assumes  to  play  a  role  in  the  direction  of 
human  affairs.  The  lawyer  finds  it  virtually  impossible 
to  look  ahead.  He  has  been  trained  to  move  forward 
with  his  eyes  over  his  shoulder. 

Any  ruling  plass,  depending  for  its  profits  on  some 
special  privilege,  like  the  ownership  of  land  or  of  ma- 
chinery, must  see  to  it  that  these  special  privileges  are 
not  interfered  with,  otherwise  its  source  of  profit  may 
be  destroyed.  At  one  time,  under  the  Feudal  System, 
it  was  the  church  that  acted  as  the  policeman  for  the 
landlord,  keeping  the  tenants  quiet  with  threats  of  dire 
punishment  in  the  hereafter  in  case  they  interfered 
with  the  sacred  person  or  with  the  still  more  sacred 
property  of  their  overlords.  That  function,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  lawyers,  who 
threaten  the  penalties  of  criminal  codes  and  of  Espi- 
onage Acts  for  those  who  transgress  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts in  which  the  property  of  their  clients  is  enclosed. 

All  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  simple  method  of  al- 
lowing one  man  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs,  forever, 
certain  comer  lots  and  choice  quarter-sections  without 
which  his  fellows  cannot  continue  to  make  a  living.  The 
world  marches  by  his  door  and,  for  the  privilege  of  so 
doing,  it  pays  the  property-holder  his  rent. 

The  lawyer  has  studied  the  precedents  established 
by  the  land-holding  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  From 
them  he  has  derived  the  "common  law,'*  and  to  that 
he  has  added  tens  of  thousands  of  pages  of  statutes 
which  are  designed  to  perfect  the  system  the  land- 
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holding  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  has  worked  so 
hard  to  establish. 

The  traditions  of  English  civilization  are  traditions 
of  wealthy  land-holders  and  manufacturers  and  bank- 
ers, on  the  one  hand,  and  an  overworked,  exploited 
population  of  laborers  on  the  other.  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  condition  of  the  British  workers  can  have  any 
delusions  as  to  the  terrible  way  in  which  they  have  suf- 
fered under  the  "property-first"  system  of  British  so- 
ciety. It  is  this  system  that  is  being  perpetuated  in 
the  United  States,  by  means  of  the  Constitution,  the 
laws,  the  courts  and  the  lawyers,  who  are  the  handy- 
men of  big  business,  in  control  of  every  important 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  lawyer  makes  a  good  servant  of  the  ruling  class 
because  he  .spends  his  life  making  the  world  believe 
that  the  property  rights  are  more  important  than  the 
human  rights.  Again,  he  is  useful  because  he  may  be 
bribed  at  almost  any  stage  of  his  public  career,  and  may 
accept  the  bribe  without  losing  his  professional  self- 
respect. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  were  lawyers,  and  those  in 
the  Senate  were  generally  old  lawyers  who  had  spent 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  great  interests.  .  So  far 
as  I  know,  these  lawyers,  in  both  Houses,  never  hesi- 
tated to  take  a  fee  from  any  interest  that  wished  to 
employ  them.  They  satisfied  their  consciences  by  as- 
suring themselves  and  their  friends  that  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  fee  it  did  not  influence  their  actions 
as  lawmakers.  , 

I  know  personally  of  one  Senator  who  received  a  fee 
of  $49,000  for  representing  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
industrial  combinations  in  a  case  before  a  Federal 
court.  This  man  was  as  honest  a  lawyer  as  I  ever 
knew.  His  vote  could  not  have  been  purchased  for  any 
consideration;  yet  after  he  had  received  the  $49,000 
fee,  if  a  question  had  come  up  which  involved  the  inter- 
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'  ests  of  that  corporation,  or  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  attack  upon  it,  it  is  useless  to  insist  that  the  thought 
of  the  fee  would  not  have  had  at  least  some  influence  in 
determining  what  he  should  do  and  how  he  .should  vote. 

Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during  the  twelve  years 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  reported  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  from  that 
Committee.  Afterward,  the  United  States  Governr 
rnent  began  a  suit  against  the  Joint  Traflic  Associa- 
tion, which  was  a  combination  of  thirty-two  railroads 
running  west  from  New  York,  on  the  ground  that 
that  combination  was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law,  the  suit  having  been  started  before 
Judge  LaComb,  the  Circuit  Judge  of  the  District  of 
New  York.  The  judge  announced  from  the  bench 
that  lie  was  disqualified  from  hearing  the  case  be- 
cause he  was  the  owner  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  defendant  railroad,  and  he  said,  in  open  court, 
that  he  believed  every  judge  in  the  circuit  was  suf- 
fering from  a  like  disqualification.  The  railroads 
had  put  their  attorneys  on  the  bench.  It  was  finally 
found  that  Judge  Wheeler,  just  appointed  through 
the  influence  of  Senator  Edmunds,  from  the  State  of 
Vermont,  was  not  the  owner  of  stocks  and  bonds  in 
the  defendant  railroads,  and  the  railroads  thereupon 
employed  Edmunds  to  go  before  this  judge — a  crea- 
ture of  his — and  tell  the  judge  that  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  was  not  being  violated. 

No  one  knows  how  big  a  fee  Edmunds  received, 
but  it  created  no  comment,  for  it  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  a  lawyer  can  be  bought  and  call  the  pur- 
chase price  of  his  opinions  and  convictions  a  fee. 

In  the  case  of  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Bailey, 
of  Texas,  the  amount  of  money  paid  them  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  so  large,  and  the  trans- 
action was  so  under  cover,  that  it  excited  no  great 
amount  of  comment  until  the  newspapers  took  it  up, 
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and  then  the  matter  became  so  scandalous  that  the 
public  thought  it  best  to  call  a  halt. 

These  are  only  illustrations.  It  is  a  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  lawyers  of  both  Houses  to  take  a  fee 
from  the  industrial  combinations  whenever  they  can 
get  it,  and  they  boast  among  their  fellow  members 
if  the  fee  is  big  enough  to  be  worth  while. 

This  was  the  practice  during  the  whole  twelve 
years  that  I  was  in  the  Senate. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  training  of  law- 
yers it  must  be  apparent  that  a  lawyer  cannot  be  a 
statesman.  First,  because  he  is  trained  to  look  back- 
ward rather  than  forward  and,  second,  because  in 
order  to  be  a  statesman  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
appreciation  of  the  general  welfare,  and  the  lawyer 
can  only  represent  his  clients  and  assist  them  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  property  rights. 

How  is  it  possible  to  produce  statesmen  under  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
of  the  other  great  capitalist  countries  for  that  mat- 
ter? Under  the  system  the  land,  the  resources,  the 
means  of  transportation  and  the  money  power  are 
handed  over  to  the  favored  few.  They  manipulate 
the  Government,  through  their  agents,  the  lawyers, 
and  thus  the  machinery  that  should  be  employed  to 
feed  and  care  for  the  people  is  employed  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  It 
is  the  lawyers  who  have  acted  as  the  go-between. 
They  have  drawn  the  papers  under  which  the  riches 
of  the  nation  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  hold  legal  commissions  that  enable  them 
to  rob  the  many.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  the  general  welfare  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  but  the  manipulation  of  public  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  add  still  more  to  the  power  of  those 
who  hold  the  special  privileges  of  the  nation. 

It  is  only  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  that 
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I  the  people  have  been  satisfied  to  build  up  a  ruling 
^  class — ^tiie  lawyers — and  to  put  into  their  hands  all 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  people  of  Russia  have  provided  in  their  con- 
stitution that  every  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
can  vote  if  they  are  engaged  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment, and  have  thus,  in  my  opinion,  disfranchised  the 
lawyer,  for  a  lawyer  spends  the  first  half  of  his  life 
over  the  past,  and  the  last  half  of  his  life  trying  to 
apply  the  past  to  the  present,  and  lets  the  future  go 
to  hell ;  and  I  submit  this  is  not  a  useful  occupation. 

Lawyers  should  be  excluded  from  the  bench  and 
from  every  legislative  assembly.  A  well-trained  law- 
yer is  unfitted  for  doing  anything  else  except  def end- 
j  ing  the  cases  that  he  is  hired  to  defend,  and  he 
should  be  compelled  to  stick  to  that.  Above  all,  he 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  any  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs. 


/ 
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XII.  Politics. 


Like  most  American  boys  I  had  been  brought  up  • 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  had  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  My 
first  real  impressions  to  the  contrary  were  obtained 
during  my  early  experiences  with  Dakota  politics. 
There  I  learned  how  the  machinery  of  government  is 
manipulated  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  behind 
it  and  I  learned  something  about  the  manipulators. 

"Carpet-bag  officials,"  as  we  used  to  call  them, 
held  the  important  offices  in  Dakota,  while  it  was 
still  a  territory.  The  governors  and  other  territorial 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  at  Washington.  Frequently 
these  appointees  lived  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
territory  in  which  they  were  appointed  to  serve  and 
in  many  instances  they  had  never  set  foot  in  these 
territories  until  they  arrived  to  take  up  their  official 
duties. 

A  territory  is  entitled  to  a  "delegate"  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  delegate  has  a  seat,  but  no 
vote.  He  may  sit  on  the  fioor;  listen  to  the  phrase- 
makers  of  the  House ;  watch  the  proceedings ;  intro- 
duce bills ;  appear  before  committees  to  urge  the  in- 
terests of  his  territory  and  perform  such  committee 
work  as  the  House  may  choose  to  assign.  The  dele- 
gate may  also  advise  as  to  the  appointment  of  local 
people  such  as  postmasters  and,  in  some  instances, 
if  he  is  in  political  sympathy  with  the  President,  he 
may  secure  the  appointment  of  a  citizen  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  a  Federal  post  such  as  the  land  office.  That, 
however,  is  very  unusual. 

In  1880  I  was  nominated  for  the  position  of  dele- 
gate by  the  Republicans  of  the  territory  of  Dakota, 
which  at  that  time  embraced  what  are  now  the  two 
states  of  Noi:th  and  South  Dakota.  It  had  an  area 
of  about  150,000  square  miles,  with  about  30,000  or 
35,000  Indians  included  in  its  population.    When  I 
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went  to  Dakota  in  1869  there  were  only  14,000  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  territory  outside  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, but  in  1880  railroads  were  building  all  over 
Dakota  and  the  population  was  increasing  with  great 
rapidity.  After  my  nomination,  I  entered  actively 
into  the  campaign,  visiting  the  small  towns  and  mak- 
ing speeches. 

Meanwhile  President  Hayes  had  appointed  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  a  citizen  of  New 
Hampshire  named  N.  G.  Ordw^y.  During  the  sum- 
mer preceding  the  election,  Ordway  came  out  to  Da- 
kota and  took  possession  of  the  office.  Ordway  had 
been  for  twenty-years  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  in  1878,  when  the  Democrats 
got  control  of  the  House,  he  was  ousted  from  his 
position.  Bill  Chandler,  who  was  factotum  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  New  Hampshire,  secured  Ord- 
way's  appointment  as  Governor  of  Dakota  so  that 
he  might  go  out  there,  have  the  state  admitted  into 
the  Union  and  then  become  one  of  the  Senators.  I 
watched  the  Governor's  actions  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  His  attitude  towards  the  people  of  Dakota 
was  extremely  patronizing,  and  he  talked  about  the 
people  of  Dakota  as  though,  in  his  eyes,  they  were 
simply  children  entitled  to  his  benevolent  considera- 
tion. I  soon  found  out  that  he  was  preparing  to 
carry  out  the  political  program  that  had  been 
mapped  out  for  him.  For  example,  he  was  reported 
as  being  engaged  in  filling  a  car  with  the  products 
of  Dakota  with  the  idea  of  sending  it  through  the 
eastern  States  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  emigrants 
or  settlers  to  come  out  to  Dakota  and  enter  lands  on 
the  public  domain. 

Finally  he  announced  that  he  had  arranged  with 
the  railroads  to  carry  this  car  without  charge  and 
had  selected  certain  Dakota  citizens  to  accompany 
it.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Governor  had  se- 
cured some  of  the  very  finest  samples  of  corn,  pump- 
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kins,  oats  and  other  agricultural  products  from  west- 
em  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska,  placed  them  in  the 
car  and  proposed  to  represent  them  as  the  products 
of  Dakota.  When  questioned  about  this  he  said,  "Of 
course,  Dakota  is  new,  and  agriculture  is  not  far  ad- 
vanced, but  we  all  know  that  we  can  produce  just 
such  products,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  repre- 
sent that  we  have  produced  them,  in  order  to  induce 
the  settlers  to  come  to  Dakota  and  enter  land/'  And 
this  episode  disgusted  me,  and  in  some  of  my 
speeches  I  made  fun  of  the  Governor's  antics  and 
alluded  to  him  as  the  "Siox  Chief,"  because  having 
pronounced  the  word  "Sioux"  as  Siox,  and  alluded 
to  the  town  in  which  I  lived  as  "Siox  Falls." 

After  the  campaign  was  over  I  went  to  Yankton 
on  some  business,  and  Newton  Edmunds,  who  had 
been  Governor  of  Dakota  before  I  went  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  who  in  1880  was  a  banker  at  Yankton, 
called  on  me  at  my  hotel  and  advised  me  to  see  Gov- 
ernor Ordway  before  I  left  town.  Edmunds  told  me 
that  the  Governor  was  very  much  offended  at  the  al- 
lusions I  had  made  in  my  speeches,  and  had  said  that 
unless  I  came  and  apologized,  he  would  not  issue 
my  certificate  of  election  as  a  delegate  in  Congress. 

I  immediately  told  ex-Governor  Edmunds, — ^he  was 
a  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  fair  ability  and  strict 
integrity,  —  that  if  that  was  Ordway's  attitude  I 
would  rather  reaffirm  what  I  had  said  about  him,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  call  upon  him, 
but  would  leave  it  for  him  to  decide  whether  to  per- 
form his  duty  as  Governor  and  issue  the  certificate  of 
election,  or  to  betray  his  office  in  order  to  punish  a 
political  rival.  I  added  that  I  rather  thought  his 
failure  to  perform  his  duty  would  not  keep  me  from 
getting  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Before  the  4th  of  the  following  March,  when  I  would 
take  my  seat  in  the  House,  I  received  my  certificate 
of  Election  from  the  Governor  without  comment,  but 
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J  was  told  by  friends  in  Yankton  that  the  Governor 
remarked  when  he  issued  the  certificate  that  he 
guessed  I  might  as  well  have  it,  as  I  would  not 
amount  to  anything  in  Washington ;  I  would  be  noth- 
ing but  a  wall  flower,  he  said,  while  he  would 
control  the  patronage  ordinarily  granted  to  a  dele- 
gate from  a  territory.  When  I  finally  reached  Wash- 
ington, I  found  that  South  Dakota  Post  Office  ap- 
pointments were  being  made  on  the  Governor's  re- 
commendation. At  least  one  had  been  confirmed  at 
an  Indian  Agency.  I  at  once  insisted  that  the  Post- 
master General  remove  Ordway's  appointee  and  put 
in  his  place  a  man  whom  I  recommended.  The 
Postmaster  General  was  reluctant  to  do  this  be- 
cause Ordway  had  been  very  prominent  in  republi- 
can politics  and  knew  all  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
nation.  He  had  also  been  the  representative  of  the 
predatory  interests,  the  railroads,  the  public  utilities 
generally,  the  contractors,  etc.,  about  Washington, 
and  he  had  acted,  while  Sergeant-at-Arms,  as  their 
go-between  in  the  purchase  of  votes  and  the  control 
of  the  lawyers  who  made  up  the  bulk  of  members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  course,  the 
"bribe"  always  took  the  form  of  a  "fee."  Because 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  deals,  Ord- 
way was  feared  by  the  politicans,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  finally  refused  to  comply  with  my  request. 

The  Post  Office  Department  relies  upon  a  delegate 
to  recommend  certain  things  that  should  be  done  in 
the  territory  that  he  represents,  and  I  told  the  Post- 
master General  that  I  certainly  would  take  no  part 
whatever  in  trying  to  promote  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  with  regard  to  mail  routes, 
etc.,  or  ever  visit  his  department  again  unless  I  was 
accorded  the  full  recognition  which  belonged  to  a 
delegate,  and  so  the  matter  rested  until  Congress 
convened.  When  Congress  met  I  went  to  Senator 
Piatt,  of  New  York,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted, 
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told  him  of  the  controversy  that  had  arisen  over 
South  Dakota  patronage  between  N.  G.  Ordway,  as 
governor  and  me  as  delegate  and  asked  him  to  have 
the  Postmaster  General  recognize  me  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Dakota  instead  of  N.  G.  Ordway.  Piatt 
at  once  said,  "Yes,  you  are  entitled  to  that  recogni- 
tion. The  Postmaster  General  is  from  my  State.  I 
suppose  I  endorsed  him  for  the  position,  but  Ordway 
has  been  to  3ee  me  about  this  matter  and  he  is  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  Republican  politics,  besides  being 
very  competent  as  a  political  manipulator.  Now, 
you  are  a  young  man  and  he  is  a  man  of  great  ex- 
perience; why  don't  you  get  together?"  I  told  Sen- 
ator Piatt  that  was  very  difficult  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's statement  that  he  would  not  issue  my  certi- 
ficate of  election  unless  I  would  apologize  to  him  for 
what  I  had  said  about  him,  my  reply  was  that  I  would 
never  do  it. 

In  a  day  or  two,  however.  Senator  Piatt  asked  if 
I  would  receive  and  talk  with  the  Governor  if  he 
called  upon  me.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  thereupon 
I  made  an  appointment  through  Senator  Piatt  for 
Ordway  to  see  me  at  my  hotel  the  next  evening. 

The  Governor  arrived  in  due  time,  I  took  him  to 
my  room  and  he  opened  the  conversation  by  saying 
that  he  was  an  old  and  experienced  politician  and 
had  been  in  public  life  for  many  years;  that  I  was  a 
young  man  just  starting  out,  but  that  I  gave  great 
promise  for  the  future,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
form  a  political  alliance  with  me  to  take  control  of 
the  political  affairs  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  He 
then  proceeded,  by  way  of  argument  and  advice,  to 
say  that  if  I  would  consult  him  about  all  my  appoint- 
ments as  delegate  he  would  consult  with  me  about 
his  appointments  as  governor,  and  that  by  thus  com- 
bining our  influence  and  working  in  harmony,  we 
could  become  so  strong  and  influential  as  to  elect 
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each  other  to  the  United  States  Senate,  when  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dakota  was  admitted  as  a  state. 

After  he  had  completed  his  argument  I  said,  *'Gov- 
emor,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  met  you.  I 
was  not  impressed  by  what  I  knew  of  you  before  this 
meeting.  We  are  here  with  the  idea  of  perfecting 
some  kind  of  an  alliance  by  which  we  can  work  in 
political  harmony.  As  things  stand  now,  that  would 
be  very  difficult.  I  have  a  suggestion,  however. 
Suppose  you  go  back  to  Dakota  and  attend  to  your 
duties  as  governor,  while  I  look  after  the  duties  of 
my  office  here,  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Dakota.  If  you  will  do  that, 
and  use  your  office  to  promote  the  interests  of  South 
Dakota  and  its  people,  without  consulting  me  at  all, 
you  will  become  so  popular  with  the  people  and  so 
strong  politically  that  you  will  easily  be  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  territory.  If  you  make  a  good, 
honest  and  capable  Governor,  and  I  make  a  good, 
honest  and  capable  delegate  in  Congress,  the  time 
will  not  be  distant  when  we  will  naturally  work  to- 
gether,— our  common  purpose  being  the  welfare  of 
the  people." 

The  governor  did  not  take  to  that  advice.  He  had 
never  done  anything  that  way  and  probably  did 
not  understand  what  I  meant.  He  seemed  to  con- 
clude that  I  talked  that  way  because  I  wanted  to 
make  money,  so  he  started  on  another  tack. 

"You  know,"  said  Ordway,  "I,  as  Governor,  have 
the  right  to  appoint  the  Commissioners  of  every  new 
county  that  is  organized.  These  commissioners  can 
locate  the  county  seat  of  the  county,  and  therefore 
there  is  always  great  competition  among  the  citi- 
zens of  a  county  to  secure  these  appointments  so 
that  they  can  locate  the  county-seat  town.  You 
know  there  are  a  great  number  of  new  counties  be- 
ing organized  every  year  all  over  Dakota.  Now,  if 
you  and  I  will  go  in  together,  we  can  so  manipulate 
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the  organization  of  these  counties  as  to  get  part  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  county-seat  is  located,  or 
else  we  can  make  the  people  pay  high  who -have 
land  on  which  they  want  the  county  seat  located. 

''Besides  that,  there  is  something  even  bigger. 
People  want  a  new  capitol  city  for  the  territory.  By 
uniting  together  we  might  easily  arrange  to  move  the 
capitol  from  its  present  location  at  Yanktown  to 
some  more  central  location,  and  make  a  fortune  out 
of  building  the  new  city." 

I  let  the  Governor  go  on  developing  his  whole 
scheme,  together  with  his  method  of  achieving  it. 
He  seemed  very  enthusiastic  and  acted  as  though  he 
were  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  with  the  impres- 
sions that  he  had  made.  But  when  he  had  finished, 
I  said :  "The  Territory  of  Dakota  is  about  400  miles 
square,  but  it  is  altogether  too  small  for  both  of  us. 
Either  you  will  have  to  get  out  of  it  or  I  will.  I  will 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  you  but  will  fight  you 
as  long  as  you  remain  in  the  territory.  You  are  the 
most  miserable  corrupt  scamp  that  in  my  brief  career 
I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with." 

The  next  morning  I  called  on  Senator  Piatt  and 
told  him,  in  detail,  just  what  had  occurred.  Piatt 
made  no  comment  except  to  say  that  he  would  have 
the  Postmaster  removed  that  Ordway  had  had  ap- 
pointed, and  would  ask  the  Postmaster  General  to 
put  in  whomever  I  recommended. 

Upon  inquiring  with  regard  to  the  Governor  and 
his  career  as  Sergeant-at-Arms  at  the  House,  I  found 
that  when  the  Democrats  had  got  control  in  1878  and 
had  removed  Ordway  from  the  position  as  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  they  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  office  of  Sergeant-at-Arms 
under  Ordway's  regime.  The  conduct  of  the  investi- 
gation was  in  the  hands  of  Glover,  who,  I  think,  was 
from  Missouri.  I  thereupon  secured  from  Glover  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Committee  and 
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of  the  report  that  the  Committee  had  made  to  the 
House.  The  testimony  showed  that  Ordway  was  the 
person  who  carried  the  funds  that  were  used  to  per- 
suade the  members  of  the  House  to  grant  privileges 
to  the  few  in  order  that  they  might  rob  the  many. 
That  custom  has  been  continued  ever  since  at  Wash- 
ington in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  While  I  was  in 
the  Senate,  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  Sen- 
ator, held  this  important  post.  He  died  worth,  I  be- 
lieve, twenty  millions.  Others  have  done  similar 
work.  There  always  are  in  Washington  certain 
agents  of  big  business,  employed  to  look  after  the 
attorneys  in  both  houses  who  are  there  to  represent 
the  great  industrial,  financial,  and  transportation  cor- 
porations— ^the  real  government. 

I  also  wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
that  investigated  Ordway  and  he  sent  me  the  following 
letter  which  I  published  with  a  copy  of  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Committee: 

"La  Grange,  Mo.,  July  24,  1881. 
"Hon.  R.  F.  Pettigrew,  M.  C. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"Your  letter  of  the  17th  came  duly  to  hand. 
You  refer  to  N.  G.  Ordway,  ex-sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  at 
present  governor  of  Dakota  territory,  and  ask, 
*If  he  ever  answered  the  damaging  evidence 
taken  before  your  (my)  committee  to  your 
(my)  satisfaction.'  I  answer  emphatically. 
No !  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  sat- 
isfactory answer.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
giving  it  as  my  opinion,  in  view  of  all  the  evi- 
dence developed  against  him,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  unprincipled  men 
-that  ever  disgraced  and  degraded  the  public 
service  of  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
he  never  sought  or  held  an  office  with  a  view 
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of  being  satisfied  with  its  honors  and  its  legi- 
timate emoluments,  but  to  prostrate  it  to  the 
worst  jobbery  and  fraud  for  money  making. 

"It  would  seem  simply  impossible  for  N.  G. 
Ordway  to  hold  an  official  position  and  not 
taint  and  disgrace  it.  He  belongs  to  a  class 
of  office  seekers  that  infest  Jhis  country  now 
by  thousands,  that  should  be  doomed  to  de- 
^struction  by  the  efforts  of  all  honest  men  of 
all  parties.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant, 

"J.  M.  GLOVER." 

Had  the  Republicans  continued  in  power,  Ordway 
would  have  continued  to  operate  in  the  House. 
When  the  Democrats  came  in,  they  decided  to  have 
one  of  their  own  men  do  his  work.  Consequently 
they  staged  an  investigation  which  cost  .Ordway  his 
job  in  the  House,  but  which,  far  from  destroying 
his  public  career,  left  him  free  to  launch  new  schemes 
among  the  men  on  the  frontier. 

After  our  meeting  in  Washington  Ordway  went 
back  to  Dakota  and  &ied  his  hand  at  being  governor. 
He  entered  into  a  scheme  to  move  the  capitol,  and 
secured  the  passage  through  the  Legislature  of  a  bill 
establishing  a  Capitol  Commission  to  go  about  and 
receive  bids  for  the  location  of  the  capitol  and  its 
removal  from  Yankton.  His  purpose,  of  course,  was 
to  locate  the  capitol  somewhere  in  about  the  center 
of  the  southern  half  of  Dakota.  Alexander  McKin- 
sey,  who  lived  in  Bismarck,  in  the  center  of  the  north 
half  of  the  Territory,  was  a  person  having  very  many 
times  the  ability  of  Ordway  and  was  far  his  superior 
in  integrity, — a  man  of  very  many  powerful  parts. 
He  had  managed  to  capture  Ordway's  Capitol  Com- 
mission and  to  locate  the  capitol  at  Bismarck,  which 
is  now  the  capitol  of  North  Dakota. 

Ordway  got  nothing  out  of  that  scheme,  but  he 
was  actively  organizing  new  counties  all  over  Dakota 
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and  the  air  was  full  of  rumors  of  scandals.  Finally, 
he  received  $10,000  in  money  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sioner in  a  county  where  the  county-seat  location 
was  of  considerable  importance.  This  performance 
was  so  scandalous  and  barefaced  that  he  was  in- 
dicted for  bribery  and  corruption  by  a  Grand  Jury 
of  one  of  the  counties,  and  his  case  came  up  before 
Territorial  Judge  Edgerton,  who  had  been  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  Senator  Davis  of  Minnesota. 
Edgerton  was  an  honest  man — more  honest  than  is 
the  rule  among  lawyers.  I  do  not  believe  he  could 
have  been  persuaded  by  money  to  violate  his  judicial 
oath  or  do  any  act  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
duties  of  his  oflGice. 

The  Governor  was  evidently  very  much  alarmed. 
He  employed  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  who  had 
been  responsible  for  having  Edgerton  appointed 
judge,  to  defend  him.  Davis  was  not  a  criminal 
lawyer,  but  in  those  dayg  the  fee  of  $10,000,  which 
Ordway  offered  Davis,  was  rather  tempting,  so  Davis 
went  out  to  Dakota  when  the  case  was  called,  and 
told  the  judge  that  it  should  be  dismissed  because 
the  only  punishment  that  could  be  meted  out  for 
crimes  committed  by  a  Governor  was  an  impeach- 
ment and  removal  from  office.  The  judge  ruled  that 
such  was  the  law  and  the  case  against  Ordway  was 
dismissed.  The  episode  convinced  Ordway  that 
even  160,000  square  miles  of  territory  was  too  small 
an  area  for  both  of  us  to  live  on  and  so  he  left 
Dakota  and  came  back  to  Washington. 

However,  in  1882  Ordway  made  the  greatest  fight 
of  his  life  to  defeat  me  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  delegate  in  Congress.  North  and  South 
Dakota  were  already  divided  as  the  people  of  each 
half  had  come  to  believe  that  when  Dakota  ceased 
to  be  a  territory  it  would  be  admitted  as  two  separate 
states  into  the  Union.  In  this  campaign  North  Da- 
kota put  up  a  candidate,  John  B.  Raymond,  who  was 
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the  United  States  Marshal,  a  young  man  of  excellent 
principles,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  President 
and  sent  out  from  some  eastern  state.  Raymond 
carried  most  of  the  Counties  of  North  Dakota,  and 
they  endorsed  him  for  my  position. 

In  South  Dakota  Ordway  put  up  George  B.  Hand, 
from  Yankton,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. He  was  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  but 
he  always  agreed  with  everybody  and  was  affable 
and  suave.  Hand  made  a  poor  showing.  I  carried 
almost  every  county  in  South  Dakota  and  I  had  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  territory,  but 
Ordway  contested  nearly  every^  county  that  I  carried. 
He  did  not  try  to  contest  the  county  in  which  I  lived 
or  the  adjoining  counties  east  and  west  of  where  I 
lived.  He  contested  Moody  County  where  my 
brother  lived,  although  there  were  not  over  three 
members  of  the  county  convention  against  me,  but 
those  three  felt  that  they  had  been  beaten  by  fraud. 
The  same  practice  was  pursued  in  almost  all  the 
counties  of  South  Dakota,  so  that  the  uncontested 
delegates  from  South  Dakota,  who  were  controlled 
by  Ordway,  united  with  those  whidh  Raymond  had 
from  North  Dakota  and  made  a  majority  in  the  pre- 
liminary organization  of  the  Convention.  They  then 
selected  a  committee  on  credentials,  a  majority  of 
whose  members  were  my  political  enemies.  That 
committee  proceeded  to  seat  all  of  the  contesting 
Ordway  delegates,  knowing  that  my  delegates  would 
immediately  form  another  convention  and  nominate 
me.  This  would  have  split  the  Republican  party 
of  the  Territory  into  three  parts  and  would  have 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  Democrat. 

I  went  to  their  candidate,  John  B.  Raymond,  from 
North  Dakota,  and  said  to  him,  "You  know  that  Ord- 
way is  not  a  friend  of  yours,  and  that  if  he  gets  con- 
trol of  this  convention  he  will  not  nominate  you, 
although  you  have  united  with  him  against  me  as  a 
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common  enemy.  Now  if  you  wUl  agree  to  have  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  seat  the  delegates  who  are 
elected  and  were  fraudulently  contested,  I  will  go 
into  the  convention  and  withdraw  as  a  candidate  in 
your  favor." 

"If  I  do,"  Raymond  replied,  "you  will  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  convention  and  can  proceed  to 
nominate  yourself."  "Of  course,"  I  said,  "you  will 
have  to  take  my  word  for  that." 

"Well,"  said  Raymond,  "if  you  will  have  McKinsey 
guarantee  that  you  will  do  as  you  say — and  McKin- 
sey is  the  most  prominent  man  in  Republican  politics 
in  North  Dakota  and  is  my  friend — I  will  take  your 
promise  and  McKinsey's  guarantee  and  do  as  you 
request." 

McKinsey  promptly  agreed  to  the  arrangement 
and  I  then  assembled  all  of  my  delegates  in  a  room  at 
Grand  Forks,  a  little  town  in  North  Dakota  where 
the  Convention  was  held,  and  told  them  what  I  had 
offered  to  do. 

"In  the  interests  of  harmony,"  I  told  them,  "and 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuking  this  corrupt  carpet-bag 
Governor,  I  think  it  is  the  wise  thing  to  do." 

They  were  unanimous  in  accepting  my  view  of  the 
matter. 

"All  of  you  who  were  contested  will  be  seated,"  I 
said,  "and  we  will  take  control  of  the  party  ma- 
chinery, but  the  success  of  the  scheme  depends  upon 
our  keeping  it  to  ourselves.  Now,  there  are  140  of 
you  fellows.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  among 
you  who  will  tell." 

They  promised  that  they  would  not  say  anything 
and  that  they  would  carry  it  out. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  submitted  their  re- 
port to  the  Convention,  with  a  minority  report,  in 
favor  of  seating  my  delegates.  When  the  vote  was 
taken,  the  North  Dakota  delegates  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  minority  report.  County  after 
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county,  as  the  roll  was  called,  voted  this  way.  Ord- 
way  himself  came  into  the  Convention,  in  great  ex- 
citement, and  rushed  among  the  delegates,  exclaim- 
ing, "You  are  voting  wrong;  you  don't  understand 
what  you  are  doing;  you  are  voting  for  the  wrong 
report."    But  he  made  no  impression. 

After  the  vote  was  announced,  I  arose  in  the  Con- 
vention and  said,  "In  the  interests  of  harmony  and 
to  prevent  the  disrupting  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Dakota,  I  conclude  that  it  is  best  for  me  to  with- 
draw from  the  contest.  I  therefore  do  so  and  I  nom- 
inate John  B.  Raymond  as  delegate  to  Congress  and 
thus  rebuke  the  miserable,  contemptible  and  fraudu- 
lent scheme  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  our  car- 
pet-bag Governor,  the  *Siox  Chief.'  " 

The  plan  worked  perfectly.  Not  a  single  one  of 
the  hundred  and  forty  delegates  had  told  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  the  Ordway  crowd  had  no  chance  to 
prepare  a  counter  offensive.  Raymond  was  almost 
unanimously  nominated  as  territorial  delegate  to 
Congress.  Of  course,  a  majority  of  my  friends  were 
placed  on  each  of  the  party  committees  selected 
for  the  Country,  and  my  friends  were  selected  as 
chairmen  in  all  cases.  Ordway  had  had  some  mea- 
sure of  revenge.  I  lost  my  place  in  Congress,  but 
gained  control  of  the  Party.  The  episode  lost  him 
both  standing  and  popularity. 

This  story  of  political  intrigue  in  a  sparsely  settled 
mid-western  •  territory  is  not  unique.  It  could  be 
matched,  in  every  essential  detail,  out  of  the  political 
experiences  of  men  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  That 
is  why  I  tell  it — ^because  it  is  so  general  in  its  applica- 
tion. But  more  important  than  that,  I  tell  it  because 
it  reveals  some  of  the  forces  that  were  at  work  under- 
neath the  surface  of  the  machinery  of  government. 

There  was  ambition,  of  course,  and  trickery,  and 
jealousy,  and  revenge ;  but  beneath  and  beyond  these 
personal  traits  there  were  the  economic  forces  that 
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•d-.  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  shaping  the  Govem- 
JX-.  ment  of  the  United  States.  The  men  who  exhibited 
m-  the  greatest  abilities  and  who  displayed  the  most 
ad' faculties  were  selected  and  used  as  the  tools  and 
og  spokesmen  of  big  business.    Bribery  and  corruption 

.  were  not  crimes — unless  they  became  too  blatant, 
n-  Ordinarily  they  were  businesses  in  which  the  capital 
id  was  furnished  by  the  "interests"  and  the  work  was 
ty  performed  by  officials  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend 
h.  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
n.  Later  in  my  political  experience  I  was  to  learn  that 
id' the  whole  structure  of  our  government,  from  the 
(].>  Constitution  onward,  had  been  framed  by  business 

men  to  further  business  ends;  that  the  laws  had  been 

passed  by  the  legislatures  and  interpreted  by  the 
t  courts  with  this  end  in  view ;  that  the  execution  of  the 

laws  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  executives  known  to 
^  he  safe  and  that  these  things  were  more  true  of  the 

national  than  they  were  of  local  and  state  political 

machinery. 
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XIII.   The  United  States  Supreme  Court 

The  Convention  of  1787  that  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  dominated  by  law- 
yers, money-lenders  and  land  owners.  It  did  its  work 
behind  closed  doors,  all  members  being  sworn  not 
to  disclose  any  of  the  proceedings. 

Madison  reported  the  proceedings  in  long-hand; 
his  notes  were  purchased  by  Congress  and  published 
in  1837,  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  convention 
had  finished  its  work.  These  published  notes  dis- 
close the  forces  that  dominated  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention. All  through  the  debates  ran  one  theme: 
how  to  secure  a  government,  not  by  the  people  for 
the  people,  but  by  the  classes  for  the  classes,  with 
the  lawyers  in  control.  This  was  the  burden  of  the 
debates,  page  after  page,  through  all  of  the  760 
pages  of  the  two  volumes  of  Madison  Notes. 

The  Constitution  thus  framed  did  not  create  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people;  its  whole  purpose  was  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  rights  of  property  more  than 
the  rights  of  man.  Two  extracts  from  those  pro- 
ceedings illustrate  this  point;  they  are  typical,  and 
are  as  follows : 

P.  78.  Sherman  of  Connecticut  said :  "The 
people  should  have  as  little  to  do  as  may  be 
about  the  Government.  They  want  infor- 
mation and  are  constantly  liable  to  be  mis- 
led.'* 

Gerry,  of  Massachusetts:  "The  evil  we 
experience  flows  from  the  excess  of  democ- 
racy." 

P.  115.  Mr.  Gerry:  "Hence  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  worst  men  get  into  the  legis- 
lature. Several  members  of  that  body  had 
lately  been  convicted  of  infamous  crimes. 
Men  of  indigence,  ignorance  and  baseness 
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spare  no  pains,  however  dirty;to  carry  their 
point  against  men  who  are  superior  to  the 
artifices  practiced." 

Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  he  was  not  wanted,  so  he  was  sent  to  France. 

There  were  55  delegates  in  that  convention.  Let 
us  see  who  they  were:  A  majority  were  lawyers; 
most  of  them  came  from  towns ;  not  one  farmer,  me- 
chanic or  laborer ;  five-sixths  had  property  interests. 
Of  the  55  members,  40  owned  Revolutionary  scrip ; 
14  were  land  speculators;  24  were  money-lenders; 
11  were  merchants;  15  were  slave-holders.  Wash- 
ington was  a  slave-holder,  a  large  land-owner,  and  a 
holder  of  much  Revolutionary  scrip. 

WHAT  THE  CONSTITUTION  DOES  NOT  CONTAIN 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  Constitution  as  framed 
by  that  convention  said  nothing  about  the  rights  of 
man.  It  was  made  by  men  who  believed  in  the  Eng- 
lish theory  of  government — ^that  all  governments  are 
created  to  protect  the  rights  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  do  not  produce  the  property. 

Revolutionary  scrip  was  issued  to  finance  the 
Revolution,  and  used  to  pay  for  supplies  and  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  did  the  fighting ;  it  had  been 
bought  up  by  the  financiers  and  great  land-owners 
and  their  attorneys  for  about  nine  cents  on  the  dollar. 
When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  was  made,  at 
once,  worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Thus  a  Constitution  was  made,  by  property  in- 
terests, for  property  interests  alone.  The  great  "Bill 
of  Rights"  had  been  thrown  into  the  wastebasket. 

Jefferson  was  in  France. 

THE  TEN  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Against  the  Constitution,  as  thus  framed,  seven 
of  the  thirteen  states  protested,  but  five  of  them  were 
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finally  induced  to  .ratify  in  reliance  upon  the  "Bill 
of  Rights"  being  promptly  added  by  amendments. 
The  first  eight  amendments  were  speedily  formulated 
and  soon  the  ninth  and  tenth  were  added,  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  first  Congress  to  the  States,  and  that 
was  promptly  done.  It  is  certain  that  the  Constitu- 
tion could  never  have  been  adopted  without  these 
amendments  for  the  protection  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  returned  from  France. 

AMENDMENT  I. 
The  First  Amendment  is  as  follows : 

''Congress  shall  majke  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  .grievances.'* 

It  is  amazing  that  this  great  basic  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  should  have  been  left  out  of  the 
Constitution  as  framed  by  the  convention.  It  could 
not  have  been  overlooked  or  omitted  by  accident; 
it  is  obvious  that  it  was  done  deliberately. 

AMENDMENTS  II.-VIII. 

The  next  seven  amendments  protect  the  people 
against  military  rule  in  defiance  of  civil  authority; 
against  the  search  or  seizure  of  their  persons,  homes, 
papers,  etc.,  except  by  authority  of  a  warrant  duly 
issued  under  proper  legal  restrictions ;  against  being 
put  in  jeopardy  of  trial  and  conviction;  without  the 
alleged  charge  being  investigated  and  approved  by 
a  grand  jury,  or  the  taking  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  against  fcrial  and  con- 
viction except  by  an  impartial  jury  where  the  allesred 
crime  was  committed,  with  information  as  to  the 
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cause  and  nature  of  the  offence,,  faced  by  accusing 
witnesses,  and  the  right  of  counsel  for  defense; 
against  the  courts  overturning  a  jury's  verdict; 
against  excessive  bail,  or  ''cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments.*' 

Jefferson  had  returned,  and  his  tongue  and  pen 
were  in  action ;  the  priceless  Bill  of  Rights  was  thus 
saved  and  made  a  part  of  our  organic  law.  But, 
Jefferson,  with  foresighted  wisdom,  based  on  a  deep 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  knew  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  protect  liberty  and  all  human  rights  by 
clear  and  positive  safeguards;  therefore,  the  ninth 
and  tenth  amendments  were  added  for  this  purpose. 
The  Ninth  Amendment  was  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  IX. 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people." 

A  wonderfully  wise  provision;  a  recognition  and 
declaration  of  the  great  fundamental  fact  that  all 
rights  and  power  are  inherent  in  the  people  them- 
i^elves,  and  are  not  derived  as  concessions  from 
usurpers  masquerading  under  the  "Divine  rights  of 
Kings."  But  the  enemies  of  human -freedom  in  high 
places  have  often  betrayed  this  trust  and  ignored  and 
trampled  under  foot  this  great  basic  principle  of  the 
divine  right  of  the  people,  as  I  will  show  below. 

Jefferson  also  foresaw  that  the  time  would  come 
when  an  ambitious  Federal  executive,  a  usurping 
Federal  court,  or  a  reckless  Congress  would  take  the 
position  that  the  people  and  the  States  had  no  power 
or  rights  which  were  not  subordinate  to  the  Federal 
power  and  authority.  He  knew  that  when  that  time 
came  our  great  representative  Democracy,  created 
by  the  amended  Constitution,  would  be  dead,  and 
that  on  its  grave  there  would  rule,  with  a  tyrant's 
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hand,  the  worst  autocracy  of  plutocracy  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  To  prevent  such  usurpation, 
the  Tenth  Amendment  was  submitted  and  adopted 
along  with  the  other  amendments.  It  is  worded  as 
follows : 

AMENDMENT  X. 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people." 
This  amendment,  in  such  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage, was  the  greatest  possible  victory  for  pre- 
venting encroachments  on  the  reserved  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  and  the  independence  of  the 
States  necessary  for  State  sovereignty.  It  made  our 
Federal  Government  one  of  defined,  expressed  pow- 
ers^  limited  definitely  to  the  powers  enumerated 
and  granted.  One  of  the  great  dangers  which 
Jefferson  feared,  and  which  he  was  sure  had 
been  forever  killed  by  this  amendment,  as  shown 
by  his  later  writings,  was  the  usurpation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  power  to  supervise  the  Execu- 
tive Department  or  to  declare  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress unconstitutional,  or  to  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  take  from  or  add  to  the  powers  granted 
by  the  States  and  the  people.  He  knew  no  such 
power  had  been  granted  to  the  Judiciary  Depart- 
fnent  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  (though  Madi- 
son's notes  had  not  then  been  published)  that  every 
effort  made  by  the  enemies  of  Democracy  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  get  such  a  dangerous 
provision  in  the  Constitution  had  been  defeated;  yet 
he  determined  to  affirmatively  deny  that  power  and 
every  other  power  not  expressly  delegated  to  each 
of  the  three  departments  respectively  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  this  was  done  by  the  plain  and 
precise  words  of  the  Tenth  Amendment. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to  Madison's 
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Notes,  p.  533,  which  show  that  the  proposition  to 
confer  upon  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  declare 
an  Act  of  Congress  void  was  squarely  at  issue;  and 
that  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  voted  aye; 
while  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  voted  nay.  ,The  proposition 
was  brought  up  in  the  convention  on  several  other 
occasions,  but  was  each  time  decisively  defeated. 

While  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion were  ultra-conservative,  serving  property  rights 
with  a  contempt  for  human  rights,  and  always  try- 
ing to  hobble  and  gag  the  rule  of  the  people,  yet 
they  were  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  an  Eng- 
lish court,  about  three  hundred  years  before,  held 
an  Act  of  Parliament  void,  the  Chief  Justice,  Tras- 
sillian,  had  been  hanged  and  his  associates  on  the 
bench  had  been  banished  from  the  country.  They 
also  knew  that  since  that  time  no  English  court  had 
dared  to  usurp  such  unconstitutional  authority.  It 
was  this  fact,  no  doubt,  which  deterred  such  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  from  conferring  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  to  declare  an  Act  of  Congress 
unconstitutional. 

With  the  Constitution  thus  amended,  Jefferson  de- 
clared that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  buttressed  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  were  the  "two  sheet  anchors  of  our 
Union."  He  felt  sure  that  a  government  of,  for,  and 
by  the  people  was  assured  for  all  time.'  He  saw  a 
great  representative  Democracy  launched,  with 
every  delegated  power  necessary  for  national  pur- 
poses, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  en- 
throned and  safe  beyond  successful  attack  or  en- 
croachment.   But  he  soon  had  a  rude  awakening. 

THE  FHIST  ACT  OF  JUDICIAL  USURPATION 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  was  an  Englishman,  in 
the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  usurped  the  power  to 
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interpret  the  Constitution  and  to  instruct  another  co- 
equal and  co-sovereign  department  of  the  Government 
as  to  its  powers  and  duties. 

Jefferson  denounced  that  decision  as  a  bald  usurpa- 
tion and  a  glaring  unconstitutional  encroachment  on 
the  powers  and  duties  of  anotheir  independent  dle- 
partment  of  the  Government.  He  lamented  the  failure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  bring  the  C!ourt  to 
trial  under  impeachment  proceedings.  In  a  letter  to 
Judge  Spencer  Roane,  under  date  of  September  6, 1819, 
he  said: 

"In  denying  the  right  they  usurp  of  exclu- 
sively explaining  the  Constitution,  I  go  fur- 
ther than  you  do,  if  I  understand  rightly  your 
quotation,  from  the  Federalist,  of  an  opinion 
that  the  'judiciary  is  the  last  resort  in  relation 
to  the  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
but  not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties 
to  the  compact  under  which  the  judiciary  is 
derived.'  If  this  opinion  be  sound,  then  in- 
deed is  our  Constitution  a  complete  Mo  de  se. 
For  intending  to  establish  three  dejjartments, 
co-ordinate  and  independent,  that  tliey  might 
check  and  balance  one  another,  it  has  given, 
according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them 
alone,  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  others,  and  to  that  one  too 
which  is  unelected  by,  and  independent  of  the 
nation.  For  experience  has  already  shown 
that  the  impeachment  it  has  provided  is  not 
even  a  scarecrow.  .  .  .  The  Constitution,  on 
this  hypothesis,  13  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the 
hands  of  the  judiciary,  which  they  may  twist 
and  shape  into  any  form  they  please.  It  should 
be  remembered,  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth 
in  politics,  that  whatever  power  in  any  gov- 
ernment is  independent  is  absolute  also;  in 
theory  only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  up,  but  in  practice,  as  fast  as  that 
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relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted  nowhere 
but  with  the  people  in  mass.  They  are  inher- 
ently independent  of  all  but  moral  law.  My 

construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  you  quote.  It  is  that  each  de- 
partment is  truly  independent  of  the  others, 
and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
cases  submitted  to  its  action;  and  especially 
where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without 
appeal.'* 

In  a  letter  to  Judge  William  Johnson,  under  dat^ 
of  June  12,  1823,  commenting  on  the  same  decision, 
he  said : 

"But  the  Chief  Justice  says,  'there  must 
be  an  ultimate  arbiter  somewhere.'  True, 
there  must;  but  does  that  prove  it  is  either 
party?    The  ultimate  arbiter  is  the  people 
of  the  Union,  assembled  by  their  deputies 
in  convention,  at  the  call  of  Congress,  or  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States.    Let  them  decide 
to  which  they  mean  to  give  an  authority 
claimed  by  two  of  their  organs.    And  it 
has  been  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  felicity 
of  our  Constitution  to  have  provided  this 
peacable  appeal,  where  that  of  other  na- 
tions is  at  once  to  force." 
In  a  letter  to  William  Charles  Jarvis,  under  date 
of  September  28,  1820,  reviewing  a  book  which  at- 
tempted to  defend  this  court  usurpation  of  power, 
he  said; 

"You  seem,  in  pages  84  to  148,  to  c6n- 
sider  the  judges  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
all  constitutional  questions — a  very  danger- 
ous doctrine  indeed  and  one  which  would 
place  us  under  the  despotism  of  an  olig- 
archy. Our  judges  are  as  honest  as  other  men 
and  not  more  so.    They  have,  with  others, 
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the  same  passion  for  party,  for  power  and 
the  privilege  of  their  corps.  Their  maxim 
is  Ibon  judicis  est  amplaire  jurisdictionem/ 
and  their  power  is  the  more  dangerous  as 
they  are  not  responsible,  as  the  other  func- 
tionaries are,  to  the  effective  control.  The 
Constitution  has  created  no  such  single  trib- 
unal, knowing  that  to  whatever  hands  con- 
fided, with  the  corruptions  of  time  and 
party,  its  members  would  become  despots. 
It  has  more  wisely  made  all  the  depart- 
ments co-equal  and  co-sovereign  with  them- 
selves." 

No  one  ever  has  or  ever  can  question  the  truth 
of  this  statement  that  "the  Constitution  has  erected 
no  such  single  tribunal"  to  supervise  and  to  veto 
the  acts  of  the  other  two  "co-equal  and  co-sovereign 
departments  of  our  government;  therefore  Congress 
inertly  surrendered  its  co-equal  and  co-sovereign 
powers  when  it  failed  to  impeach  the  Judicial  De- 
partment of  the  Government  for  this  contemptuous 
usurpation  of  powers,  over  which  the  people  re- 
served to  themselves  elective  control. 

Further  on  in  the  same  letter,  Jefferson  says: 
"The  Constitution,  in  keeping  three  de- 
partments distinct  and  independent,  re- 
strains the  authority  of  the  judges  to  judi- 
ciary organs,  as  it  does  the  executive  and 
legislative  to  executive  and  legislative  or- 
gans. The  judges  certainly  have  more  fre- 
quent occasion  to  act  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, because  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum 
and  of  criminal  action,  forming  the  great 
mass  of  the  system  of  law,  constitute  their 
particular  department.  When  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  functionaries  act  unconsti- 
tutionally, they  are  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  elective  capacity.    The  exemp- 
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tion  of  the  judges  from  that  is  quite  dan- 
gerous enough.    I  know  no  safe  depository 
of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  society  but 
the  people  themselves;  and  if  we  think 
them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise 
THEIR  CONTROL  WITH  A  WHOLESOME 
DISCRETION,  THE  REMEDY  IS  NOT  TO 
TAKE  IT  FROM  THEM,  BUT  TO  INFORM 
THEIR  DISCRETION  BY  EDUCATION. 
N  THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  CORRECTIVE  OF 
ABUSES  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER. 
PARDON  ME,  SIR,  FOR  THIS  DIFFER- 
ENCE OF  OPINION.    MY  PERSONAL  IN- 
TEREST IN  SUCH  QUESTIONS  IS  EN- 
TIRELY EXTINCT,  BUT  NOT  MY  WISH- 
ES FOR  THE  LONGEST  POSSIBLE  CON- 
TINUANCE  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  ON 
ITS  PURE  PRINCIPLES:  IF  THE  THREE 
POWERS  MAINTAIN  THEIR  MUTUAL 
INDEPENDENCE  ON  EACH  OTHER  IT 
MAY  LAST  LONG,  BUT  NOT  SO  IF 
EITHER  CAN  ASSUME  THE  AUTHOR- 
ITIES OF  THE  OTHER." 
I  have  already  shown  that  the  Constitution  con- 
fers no  power  on  the  Judiciary  Department  of  the 
Government  to  question  the  legality  of  an  Act  of 
Congress,  and  that  every  time  the  conferring  of  such 
dangerous  powers  on  that  department  was  proposed 
in  the  convention  it  was  voted  down.    I  have  also 
shown  that  the  states  would  not,  even  then,  accept 
the  Constitution  until  the  ten  amendments  were  form- 
ulated and  satisfactory  assurances  were  made  that 
they  would  be  at  once  submitted  for  adoption;  and 
also  that  these  amendments,  after  including  the  great 
Bill  of  Rights,  concluded  with  the  most  important 
Tenth  Amendment,  which  affirmatively  and  posi- 
tively reserved  to  the  people  and  to  the  states  all 
powers  and  rights  not  expressly  granted  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government,  and  which  expressly  inhibits  the 
taking  away  of  or  the  adding  of  any  powers  by  con- 
struction or  by  implication.  On  these  clear  and  con- 
cise reasons,  Jefferson  correctly  asserts  that  the 
power  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  is 
reserved  to  the  people.  They,  and  they  alone,  have 
the  power  to  pass  on  the  legality  of  any  law  of  Con- 
fess, and  they  can  use  that  power  at  any  and  every 
election. 

This  is  the  plain  truth  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  another  letter,  under  date  of  December  25, 
1820,  to  Thomas  Richie,  commenting  on  a  book  by 
Colonel  Taylor,  which  vigorously  criticized  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Government  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased appropriations  and  taxes  called  for  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  Jefferson  said : 

"If  there  be  anything  amiss,  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  6f  our  affairs,  as  the  form- 
idable deficit  lately  unfolded  to  us  indicates, 
I  ascribe  it  to  the  inattention  of  Congress  to 
their  duties,  to  their  unwise  dissipation  and 
waste  of  the  public  contributions.  They 
seemed,  some  little  while  ago,  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  objects  whereon  to  throw  away  the 
supposed  fathomless  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
.  .  .  The  deficit  produced,  and  a  heavy  tax 
to  supply  it,  will,  I  trust,  bring  both  to  their 
sober  senses. 

"But  it  is  not  from  this  branch  of  gov- 
ernment we  have  most  to  fear.  Taxes  and 
short  elections  will  keep  them  right.  The 
Judiciary  of  the  United  gtates  is  the  subtle 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners  constantly 
working  underground  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  our  confederated  fabric. 
They  are  construing  our  Constitution  from 
a  coordination  of  a  general  and  special 
government  to  a  general  and  supreme  one 
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alone.  This  will  lay  all  things  at  their  f  eet» 
and  they  are  too  well  versed  in  English  law 
to  forget  the  maxim,  boni  judicis  est  am- 
plaire  jurisdictionem.  We  shall  see  if  they 
are  bold  enough  to  take  the  daring  stride 
their  five  lawyers  have  lately  taken.  If 
they  do,  then,  with  the  editor  of  our  book, 
in  his  address  to  the  public,  I  will  say  that 
'against  this  every  man  should  raise  his 
voice,'  and  more,  should  uplift  his  arm*  •  •  • 
That  pen  should  go  on,  lay  bare  these 
wounds  of  our  Constitution,  expose  the  de- 
cisions seriatim,  and  arouse,  as  it  is  able,  the 
attention  of  the  nation  to  these  bold  specu- 
lators on  its  patience.  Having  found,  from 
experience,  that  impeachment  is  an  imprac- 
ticable thing,  a  mere  scarecrow,  they  con- 
sider themselves  secure  for  life ;  they  skulk 
from  responsibility  to  public  opinion,  the 
only  remaining  hold  on  them,  under  a  prac- 
tice first  introduced  into  England  by  Lord 
Mansfield.  An  opinion  is  huddled  up  in 
conclave,  perhaps  by  a  majority  of  one,  de- 
livered as  if  unanimous,  and  with  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  lax  or  timid  associates,  by  a 
crafty  Chief  Judge  who  sophisticates  the 
law  to  his  mind  by  the  turn  of  his  own  rea- 
soning. A  judiciary  law  was  once  reported 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  Congress,  re- 
quiring each  judge  to  deliver  his  opinion 
seriatim  and  openly,  and  then  to  give  it  in 
writing  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered  in  the 
record.  A  judiciary  independent  of  a  king 
or  executive  alone  is  a  good  thing ;  but  in- 
dependence of  the  will  of  the  nation  is  a 
solecism,  at  least  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment." 

Such  criticism  of  this  startling  usurpation  by  the 
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Judiciary  Department  and  talk  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  judges  were  effective  to  prevent  the  court 
from  again  usurping  the  power  to  declare  an  Act 
of  Congress  void  for  over  fifty  years. 

THE  SECOND  ACT  OF  USURPATION 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  same  court 
overstepped  its  defined  powers  and,  in  defiance  of 
every  principle  of  law,  equity  and  morals,  rendered 
the  notorious  Dartmouth  College  decision,  in  which 
it  was  held  that  property  interests,  past,  present  and 
future,  had  vested  rights,  under  a  special  privilege 
granted  in  a  private  charter,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  people,  through  legislation,  to  change, 
no  matter  how  injurious  to  the  public  interests  the 
terms  of  the  charter  might  be.  It  has  been  claimed, 
in  excuse  for  the  Court,  that  it  was  hypnotized  by 
the  overpowering  but  false  reasoning  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster; but,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  it  is  gratifying  that 
such  an  unsound  doctrine,  based  on  such  a  decision, 
has  been  repudiated  by  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  by  nearly  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world. 

A  BALD  DEFIANCE  OF  CONGRESS  BY  THE 
JUDICIARY 

In  1857  Judge  Taney,  for  a  majority  of  the  court, 
held  an  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Missouri  Compromise 
case  unconstitutional.  There  was,  however,  no  in- 
dignation or  threat  of  impeachment  of  the  court  for 
this  bold  usurpation,  so  ever  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  a  plaything  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
as  often  as  it  has  pleased  them  so  to  do.  This  is 
what  Jefferson  said  they  would  soon  become  bold 
enough  to  do  if  they  were  not  called  to  account  for 
usurpation  of  power.  It  was  against  the  first  usur- 
pation by  the  court  that  Jefferson  said:  "I  will  say 
that  "against  this  every  man  should  raise  his  voice, 
and  more,  should  uplift  his  arm." 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  DESTROYS  THE  TENTH 
AMENDMENT 


The  pitiable  surrender  by  Congress  to  its  "co-equal 
and  co-sovereign  powers"  has  emboldened  the  Su- 
preme Court  not  only  to  continue  to  declare  Acts  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  but  also  to  go  further  and 
wipe  out  completely  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  This  has  been  done  not  only  to  give 
to  the  Federal  Government  powers  never  granted  by 
the  people  or  by  the  states,  but  also  to  take  from  the 
Federal  Government  powers  clearly  granted,  when 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  confer  special  priv- 
ileges on  big  property  interests.  A  striking  example 
is  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  income  tax  deci- 
sions. In  the  case  of  Pollock  vs.  Farmers  Loan  & 
Trust  Company,  the  Supreme  Court,  after  one  of  its 
judges,  Shiras,  had  changed  his  opinion  overnight, 
decided,  by  a  majority  of  one,  that  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  levy  a  fair  and  just  tax  on  incomes, 
which  Congress  has  exercised  for  a  hundred  years, 
was  unconstitutional.  This  startling  decision  did 
not  arouse  Congress  to  its  duty  to  impeach  the  court; 
but  it  so  aroused  the  people  everywhere  that  a  move- 
ment was  at  once  started  all  over  the  country  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Shiras  was  a  Pennsylvania  lawyer  and  had 
for  years,  so  I  am  informed,  been  the  attorney  of 
many  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  his  change  of 
position  as  a  judge  on  this  question;  but  I  know  a 
lawyer  is  the  only  person  who  can  legally  take  a 
bribe-7-he  calls  it  a  fee. 

This  amendment  again  conferred  upon  Congress 
the  power  which  the  Court,  by  an  unconstitutional 
and  revolutionary  decision,  had  attempted  to  take 
away.  Under  the  broad  terms  of  this  Sixteenth 
Amendment,  which,  in  specific  language,  makes  all 
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incomes  from  whatever  source  derived,  liable  for 
an  income  tax,  Congress  passed  another  income  tax 
law.  The  court,  not  daring  to  again  declare  an  in- 
come tax  unconstitutional,  then  proceeded  to  render 
a  legislative  decision  in  which  it  holds  that  an  in- 
come received  in  the  form  of  a  "stock  dividend"  is 
not  liable  for  a  tax  on  such  income.  This  opened 
the  way  to  relieve  all  the  largest  incomes  in  this 
country  from  any  tax  whatever.  All  the  big  cor- 
porations at  once  began  declaring  stock  dividends 
instead  of  cash  dividends,  and  thus  they  are  robbing 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  annually  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  which  must  be  made  up 
and  paid  by  the  people  of  less  means  and  less  ca- 
pacity to  pay. 

This  monstrous  decision  was  rammed  through  the 
court  by  a  majority  of  one,  four  of  the  justices  dis- 
senting; Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
said: 

"If  stock  dividends  representing  profits 
are  held  exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment,  the  owners  of  the 
most  successful  business  in  America  will, 
as  the  facts  in  this  case  illustrate,  be  able  to 
escape  taxation  on  a  large  part  of  what  is 
actually  their  income." 
How  quickly  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  is  indi- 
cated by  the  volume  of  stock  dividends  that  have 
been  declared  since  the  court  delivered  this  opinion. 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  in  the  same  dissenting  opinion, 
adds:    "That  such  a  result  was  intended  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  when  adopting  the  Six- 
teenth Amendment  is  inconceivable." 

The  same  conviction  is  expressed  with  pungency 
by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  same  case,  in  which  he  says : 

"I  think  that  the  word  incomes  in  the  Six- 
teenth Amendment  should  be  read  in  'a 
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sense  most  obvious  to  the  common  under- 
standing at  the  time  of  its  adoption/  .  .  . 
for  it  was  for  public  adoption  that  it  was 
proposed.  .  .  •  The  known  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  get  rid  of  nice  questions 
as  to  what  might  be  direct  taxes,  and  I  can- 
not doubt  that  most  people,  not  lawyers, 
would  suppose  when  they  voted  for  it  that 
they  put  a  question  like  the  present  one  to 
rest." 

This  is  a  strong  and  timely  indictment  of  such 
judicial  usurpation. 

A  MOST  BRAZEN  DECISION 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  this  decision,  had  protected 
their  rich  friends  from  paying  an  income  tax,  but 
had  not  protected  themselves,  since  their  salaries 
from  the  Government  were  paid  in  cash,  and  not  in 
stock  dividends;  so  another  decision  was  rendered, 
declaring  the  income  tax  law  unconstitutional  as  far 
as  it  requires  the  judges  and  the  President  to  pay 
an  income  tax.  This  raw  personal  decision  was  ren- 
dered by  Judge  Van  Devender,  a  sage-brush  lawyer 
from  the  cowboy  country  of  Wyoming,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Roosevelt,  and  whose  only  qualification 
seems  to  be  that  he  had  been  an  attorney  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  I.  have  seen  no  reputable 
citizen  who  has  attempted  to  defend  this  outrageous 
decision,  rendered  in  the  interests  of  their  own  per- 
sonal pockets. 

,  THE  JUDICIARY  DRUNK  WITH  POWER 

In  short,  the  court,  having  become  drunk  with  un- 
restrained power,  has  boldly  entered  the  field  of  leg- 
islation, and  now  does  not  hesitate  to  alter,  amend, 
pr  repeal  any  act  of  Congress.  The  court  could  not 
find  any  grounds  on  which  to  declare  the  Anti-Trust 
law  unconstitutional,  so  it  proceeded  to  amend  the 
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law.  The  act  makes  unlawful  "a  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade'*;  but  the  court  amended  it  by  in- 
serting the  word  ''unreasonable/'  so  restraint  of 
trade  is  no  longer  unlawful  unless  it  is  ''unreason- 
able" restraint.  Highway  robbery  is  no  longer  a 
crime  unless  it  is  "unreasonable''  robbery. 

The  cases  of  such  judicial  juggling  with  legisla- 
tion are  too  numerous  to  mention;  but  I  will  cite 
one  other  ^case  which  caps  the  climax  of  flagrant 
usurpation — ^the  notorious  Steel  Trust  case.  The 
Steel  Trust  was  indicted  and  tried  for  violation  of 
the  Anti-Trust  law.  The  evidence  of  guilt  was  over- 
whelming and  conclusive.  The  court  admitted  it 
was  clear  that  the  Steel  Trust  had  been  violating 
the  law  in  a  wholesale  manner;  yet  it  held  that  it 
was  not  committing  any  new  acts  of  lawlessness  just 
at  that  time,  and,  therefore,  that  no  good  purpose 
would  seem  to  be  served  in  now  punishing  the  trust 
for  past  gross  violations  of  law. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  that  case : 

"A  holding  corporation  which  by  its  for- 
mation united  under  one  control  competing 
companies  in  the  steel  industry,  but  which 
did  not  achieve  monopoly,  and  only  at- 
tempted to  fix  prices  through  occasional 
appeals  to  and  confederation  with  compet- 
itors, whatever  there  was  of  wrongful  in- 
tent not  having  been  executed,  and  what- 
ever there  was  of  evil  effect  having  been 
discontinued  before  suit  was  brought, 
should  not  be  dissolved  nor  be  separated 
from  some  of  its  subsidiaries  at  the  suit  of 
the  Government,  asserting  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act---especially  where 
the  court  cannot  see  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  served  by  yielding  to  the  Govern- 
ment's demand,  and  does  see  in  so  yielding 
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a  risk  of  injury  to  the  public  interest,  in- 
cluding a  material  disturbance  of,  and,  per- 
haps, serious  detriment  to,  the  foreign 
trade. 

'In  conclusion,  we  are  unable  to  see  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  served  by  yield- 
ing to  the  contention  of  the  Government 
respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  company 
or  the  separation  from  it  of  some  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries ;  and  we  do  see  in  a  contrary  con- 
clusion a  risk  of  injury  to  the  public  in- 
terest, including  a  material  disturbance  of, 
and,  it  may  be  serious  detriment  to,  the 
foreign  trade.  And,  in  submission  to  the 
policy  of  the  law,  and  its  fortifying  pro- 
hibitions, the  public  interest  is  of  para- 
mount regard." 

But  you  must  remember  the  judges  are  lawyers,  and 
a  lawyer  is  the  only  person  who  can  legally  take  a  bribe 
—he  calls  it  a  fee. 

So  the  public  has  been  robbed  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  robbers  are  not  just  now  doing 
any  stealing,  and  they  promise  to  use  some  of  their 
stolen  money  for  charity,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  in  the 
public  interests  to  punish  them ;  they  are  allowed  to  go 
scot-free  with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  not  even  put 
under  bond  not  to  violate  the  law  again. 

Of  course,  a  court  that  will  render  such  a  line  of  deci- 
sions could  be  depended  on  to  declare  unconstitutional 
the  law  passed  by  Congress  making  "profiteering**  ille- 
gal during  the  war,  which  thing  the  court  has  just 
done;  and  now  all  the  profiteers,  big  and  little,  who 
have  been  indicted  for  most  treasonable  profiteering  on 
the  Government,  contributing  to  the  suffering  and 
death  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  whose  lives  otherwise 
would  have  been  saved,  are  discharged  with  honor  and 
are  permitted  to  go  scot-free  with  their  blood-money 
fortunes. 
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Jefferson  is  dead;  and  Congress  is  composed  of 
lawyers. 

HOW  ALL  THE  TEN  AMENDMENTS  ARE  BEING 
DESTROYED 

These  cases  illustrate  how  the  Federal  courts  have 
usurped  powers  in  order  to  shield  and  confer  special 
privileges  on  big  property  interests,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  But 
the  courts  have  gone  further,  and  have  attempted  to 
destroy  all  the  ten  amendments,  which  were  put  into 
the  Constitution  to  safeguard  and  protect  human 
rights. 

In  the  Abrams  case,  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  held  that  Mollie  Steiner  and  Abrams  and 
two  others  were  guilty  of  violating  the  Espionage  Act 
because  they  circulated  in  New  York  a  pamphlet  urging 
the  raising  of  the  blockade  against  Russia.  The  lower 
court  had  sentenced  Mollie  Steiner  to  prison  for  fifteen 
years — ^a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  a  little  over  twenty  years 
of  age — and  the  three  men,  who  had  also  circulated  this 
petition  protesting  against  the  blockade,  for  twenty 
years  each  to  the  Federal  penitentiary.  This  monstrous 
decision,  which  is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment—guaranteeing freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — ^and  which  is  also  squarely  in  defiance  of  thg 
Eighth  Amendment,  which  provided  that  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  .shall  not  be  inflicted,  was  aflSrmed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  quote  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the 
court  rendered  by  Justice  Holmes  and  concurred  in  by 
Justice  Brandeis : 

'To  hold  such  publications  can  be  sup- 
pressed as  false  reports,  subjects  to  new  perils 
the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  press,  already 
seriously  curtailed  in  practice  under  powers 
assumed  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
postal  authorities.  Nor  will  this  grave  danger 
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end  with  the  passing  of  the  war.  The  consti- 
tutional right  of  free  speech  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  same  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  peace, 
too,  men  may  differ  as  to  what  loyalty  to  our 
country  demands,  and  an  intolerant  majority, 
swayed  by  passion  or  by  fear,  may  be  prone  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  often  been  in  the  past,  to 
stamp  as  disloyal  opinions  with  which  it  dis- 
agrees. Convictions  such  as  these,  besides 
abridging  freedom  of  speech,  threaten  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  belief.  ...  In  this 
case,  sentences  of  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment have  been  imposed  for  the  publishing  of 
two  leaflets  that  I  believe  the  defendants  had 
as  much  right  to  publish  as  the  Government 
has  to  publish  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  now  vainly  invoked  by  them." 

Such  an  infamous  and  inhuman  decision  requires  no 
further  comment  from  me. 

Similar  cases  are  so  numerous  in  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  is  astonishing  that  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  to  call  the  offending  members  of 
the  court  to  accountability  for  such  flagrant  usurpa- 
tions, in  violation  of  the  basic  rights  of  a  free  people 
guaranteed  by  the  first  and  other  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have  removed  these  offending  judges  for  want 
of  "good  behavior,"  which  is  the  constitutional  qualifi- 
cation for  a  Federal  judge.  A  judge  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  bench  until  he  commits  offenses 
so  great  as  to  make  him  guilty  of  the  grave  crimes 
named  by  the  Constitution  for  impeachment.  But  the 
offenses  here  cited  amount  to  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors," and  also  to  "treason"  against  free  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  call  loudly  to  Congress  to  apply 
the  impeachment  remedy  of  the  Constitution,  since  the 
President  has  failed  to  remove  them  for  want  of  "good 
behavior." 
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I  will  mention  one  more  case:  In  the  Gilbert  case 
from  Minnesota,  the  Supreme  Court  held  outright  that 
the  expression  of  opinion  is  a  crime.  In  that  case,  the 
speaker  had  simply  stated  that  the  people  had  no  voice, 
really,  in  the  selection  of  any  of  their  officers,  but  that 
they  were  selected  for  them ;  that  voting  was  no  partic- 
ular remedy  for  any  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain, 
because  the  candidates  and  the  platform  were  prepared 
in  advance  by  big  business  interests;  and  that  people 
could  vote  or  not  vote,  just  as  they  chose,  it  making  no 
difference  in  the  result. 

The  indictment  in  that  case  charged  that  Gilbert  in 
time  of  war  used  the  following  language  in  a  public 
speech  in  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

"We  are  going  over  to  Europe  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  but  I  tell  you  we 
had  better  make  America  safe  for  democracy 
first.  You  .say,  What  is  the  matter  with  our 
democracy  V  I  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with 
it:  Have  you  had  anything  to  say  as  to  who 
should  be  President?  Have  you  had  anjrthing 
to  say  as  to  who  should  be  Governor  of  this 
state?  Have  you  had  anything  to  say  as  to 
whether  we  would  go  into  this  war?  You 
know  you  have  not.  If  this  is  such  a  good  de- 
mocracy, for  Heaven's  sake  why  should  yve 
not  vote  on  conscription  of  men?  We  were 
stampeded  into  this  war  by  newspaper  rot  to 
pull  England's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
her.  I  tell  you  if  they  conscripted  wealth  like 
they  have  conscripted  men,  this  war  would 
not  last  over  forty-eight  hours.  .  . 

It  was  for  expressing  these  opinions  that  he  was  sent 
to  jail  for  three  years  and  fined  five  hundred  dollars. 

What  has  become  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing 
"freedom  of  speech"? 

Let  us  read  again  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution : 
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FIRST  AMENDMENT 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

When  the  court  convicted  Gilbert  for  the  expression 
of  such  an  opinion,  it  repealed,  by  judicial  fiat,  this 
amentoient  to  the  Constitution. 

Hear  Judge  McKenna  roar,  and  hear  the  other  little 
judges  join  in  the  chorus: 

.  .  The  war  .  .  .  was  not  declared  in  ag- 
gression, but  in  defense,  in  defense  of  our  na- 
tional honor,  in  vindication  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people."  (Words 
of  President  Wilson  in  his  War  Message  to 
Congress,  April  2,  1917.) 

"This  was  known  to  Gilbert,  for  he  was  in- 
formed in  affairs  and  the  operations  of  the 
Government,  and  every  word  that  he  uttered 
in  denunciation  of  the  war  was  false,  was 
deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  motives 
which  impelled  it,  and  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  prosecuted.  He  could  have  had  no  purpose 
other  than  that  of  which  he  was  charged.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  on  the  constitutional  privi- 
lege he  invokes  to  assign  him  its  protection."  , 

This  language  of  the  court  needs  no  comment,  be- 
cause it  shows  on  its  face  utter  want  of  judicial  rea- 
soning; it  is  not  expressive  of  any  legal  principle;  it  is 
an  assertion  of  naked  power,  avowedly  guided  by  emo- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  court — ^the  Supreme  Court — ^the  court  of 
last  resort,  depriving  an  American  citizen  of  his  liberty, 
and  founding  their  opinion  on  emotion  and  hysteria; 
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on  instinct  without  logic,  without  sense  or  reason,  over- 
turning the  Constitution  and  violating  their  oath  of 
office,  while  Congress  fails  to  act  because  it  is  composed 
of  lawyers. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  or  examine  other  decisions  of  a 
court  which  has  become  so  irresponsibly  drunk  with 
usurped  power  as  to  render  two  such  monstrous  deci- 
sions. They  are  flagrant  violations  of  the  basic  guar- 
antees of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  ten  amendments, 
dnd  are  revolutionary  in  the  extreme.  It  is  such  trea- 
sonable judicial  tyranny  as  this  that  breeds  anarchy. 

Let  us  read  again  the  earnest  and  warning  words  of 
Jefferson: 

"The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  the 
subtle  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  constantly 
working  underground  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  our  confederated  fabric.  ...  I  will 
say,  that  against  this  every  man  should  raise 
his  voice,  and,  more,  should  uplift  his  arm.'* 

But  Jefferson  is  dead,  and  Congress  is  composed  of 
lawyers  who  are  the  attorneys  of  big  business.  A 
lawyer  is  the  only  person,  whether  a  judge  or  Con- 
gressman, who  can  legally  take  a  bribe — ^he  calls  it  a  fee. 

Against  this  ugly  and  mast  dangerous  thing,  I,  as  one 
American  citizen  of  this  generation,  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  raise  my  voice.  It  must  stop ;  if  neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  will  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional power  and  duty  to  remove  such  judges  for  such 
inhuman  usurpations,  the  people  will  uplift  their  arm. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  U.  S.  COURTS? 

In  answer  to  that  question,  Jefferson  said  that  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts  "are  as  honest  as 
other  men,  but  not  more  so" ;  that  they  have  the  same 
passions  for  party  and  for  power;  that  their  power  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  they  are  appointed  and 
are  not  responsible,  as  the  officials  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  are,  to  elective  control;  that, 
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when  on  the  bench  they  become  indoctrinated  with  the 
false  and  dangerous  English  doctrine,  that  "it  is  the 
part  of  a  good  judge  to  enlarge  his  jurisdiction,"  which 
is  squarely  prohibited  by  our  Constitution.  JEFFER- 
SON FURTHER  POINTED  OUT  THAT  SUCH 
JUDGES,  AS  SOON  AS  THEY  SHALL  FEEL  THAT 
THERE  IS  NO  DANGER  OF  IMPEACHMENT  BY 
CONGRESS,  "WILL  BECOME  BOLD  ENOUGH  TO 
USURP  POWER  AND  BECOME  DESPOTS  TO  DE- 
STROY  OUR  LIBERTIES."  IT  WAS  FOR  THESE 
REASONS  THAT  JEFFERSON  WARNED  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF  OUR  COUNTRY  THAT  "THE  JUDICIARY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  A  SUBTLE  CORPS  OF 
SAPPERS  AND  MINERS  CONSTANTLY  WORKING 
TO  UNDERMINE  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  OUR 
CONFEDERATED  FABRIC." 

These  were  Jefferson's  fears  after  he  saw  the  Su- 
preme Court,  composed  of  men  of  average  ability  and 
honesty,  usurp  power  for  the  first  time  to  wipe  out  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  What  would 
he  say  if  he  could  .see  the  kind  of  men  who  now  fill  most 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  the  flagrant  lengths  of 
usurpation  and  despotism  to  which  they  have  gone  to 
serve  mammon  and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  people? 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  long  line  of  decisions,  has  become 
ridiculous,  absurd  and  contemptible.  They  cannot  go 
to  any  greater  length  and,  if  Congress  was  not  com- 
posed of  lawyers,  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  abol- 
ished at  once.  They  should  be  impeached  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  b&nished  from  official 
life  forever.  If  the  present  court  is  impeached  it  will 
not  remedy  the  evil.  The  only  remedy  is  to  abolish  the 
courts  created  by  Congress  and  thus  reduce  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  impotency. 

One  of  the  additional  things  which  is  the  matter  with 
the  Federal  courts  is  an  evil  which  has  developed  under 
our  modem  reign  of  plutocracy  in  the  selection  of  attor- 
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neys  of  corporations  and  special  privilege,  who  are 
obviously  disqualified  to  be  judges  because  they  are 
necessarily  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  ever-increasing 
selfish  demands  of  big  business  and,  therefore,  preju- 
diced against  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  general 
public.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  corporation  lawyers  who 
have  spent  their  lives  conniving  with  cunning  skill  to 
enable  the  great  combinations  to  evade  the  law  of  the 
land,  alone  are  selected  to  be  judges  of  the  United 
States  courts. 

The  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  are  advanced 
in  years  before  they  are  appointed,  having  spent  their 
lives  in  the  employ  of  the  exploiters  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  all  believe  that  property 
rights  are  sacred  and  not  human  rights. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  this  state  of  affairs  arose 
in  New  York  in  1895.  The  General  Traffic  Association, 
which  was  a  combination  of  all  the  railroads  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  was  attacked  by  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  combination  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  Mr.  McFar- 
land,  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and, 
under  oath,  made  the  following  .statement: 

"When  the  case  came  up.  Judge  LaCombs 
stated  in  his  opinion  he  was  disqualified  to 
hear  the  case,  or  any  proceedings  in  it,  as  at 
that  time  he  owned  bonds  or  stocks  in  some 
one  of  the  railroads,  and  he  also  .stated  that  he 
understood  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  judges 
of  that  circuit  were  under  the  same  disquali- 
fication." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Judge  Wheeler,  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  of  the  Vermont  District,  was  apparently  the 
only  judge  in  the  circuit  who  was  not  under  a  disquali- 
fication similar  to  that  which  Judge  LaCombs  had 
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stated  he  was  under,  namely,  the  holding  of  some  bonds 
or  stock  of  the  railroads.  The  case  was  finally  tried 
before  JudgeWheeler,  and  as  he  was  a  creature  of  the 
political  system  then  in  vogue,  that  is,  had  been  ap- 
pointed through  the  influence  of  the  senators  from 
Vermont,  one  of  those  senators — ^Edmunds,  of  Vermont 
— ^was  employed  by  the  railroads  as  one  of  their  attor- 
neys and  filed  a  brief  in  the  case. 

Judge  Wheeler  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
roads. An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  then  Judge  LaCombs  stated, 
from  the  bench,  that  he  was  now  qualified  to  try  the 
case  because  he  had  disposed  of  his  stocks  and  bonds 
in  the  defendant  railroads.  He  thereupon  affirmed  the 
decision  rendered  by  Judge  Wheeler  and  the  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  ,  of  the  United  States.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  decision,  but,  as  several 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  case  was  commenced,  the 
railroads  had  found  out  another  way  to  do  it,  so  it  cre- 
ated no  embarrassment  for  them  whatever. 

Very  prominent  lawyers  in  more  than  one  circuit 
have  told  me  that  when  a  circuit  or  district  United 
States  judge  had  a  son,  who  had  been  graduated  and 
was  ready  to  practice  law,  it  was  quite  common  for  the 
judge  to  call  upon  some  law  firm  employed  by  some 
trust  or  combination  and  say  that  his  son  was  now 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and  ask  if  they 
knew  of  an  opening,  and  of  course  the  answer  was: 

**Send  him  right  over  here — ^we  have  been 
looking  for  just  such  a  man.^ 

So,  in' many  cases,  the  United  States  judge  sits  upon 
the  bench,  himself  having  been  graduated  from  the 
office  of  attorney  for  some  great  industrial  combina- 
tion, and  listens  to  the  reading  of  a  brief,  prepared  by 
his  own  son,  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation  for  whom 
the  judge  has  served  before  he  went  upon  the  bench. 

Thus  we  see  today  a  Federal  judiciary  is  composed, 
very  largely,  of  corporation  lawyers,  who  have  spent 
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their  lives  conniving  in  the  interests  of  the  great  cor- 
porations whose  attorneys  they  were,  and  who  without 
senile  have  done  whatever  their  clients  demanded  in 
order  to  carry  their  point  and  more  successfully  exploit 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  When  such  lawyers 
get  upon  the  bench  their  former  practice  and  training 
asserts  it  self  in  every  act.  Such  men  are  disqualified 
to  sit  on  a  jury,  and  all  the  more  are  they  disqualified 
to  sit  on  the  bench.  Chief  Justice  White  is  a  man  of 
little  ability  and  no  genius.  He  was  a  Louisiana  lawyer 
and  attorney  for  the  sugar  interests ;  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1890  and  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, so  I  became  very  well  acquainted  with  White  as 
a  senator.  He  was  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capacity  and 
in  no  way  qualified  for  the  Supreme  bench,  and  indeed 
so  much  so  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  Cleve- 
land even  made  him  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1894. 

The  lawyers  who  serve  monopoly  and  special  privi- 
lege try  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  infallible;  that  its  decisions  are  the  final  law 
of  the  land,  even  when  in  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  no  one  must  criticize  or  question  the  sanctity 
of  the  court.  Yet  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  a  most  ordinary  body  of  men.  No 
matter  who  their  predecessors  were,  they  certainly 
were  not  selected  because  of  their  wisdom,  genius  or 
learning.  They  are  a  long  way  from  being  infallible. 
In  fact,  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  show  that 
they  are  exceedingly  and  wilfully  fallible.  In  all  our 
history,  no  judge  ever  voted  other  than  with  the  polit- 
ical party  from  which  he  came. 

In  short,  the  obvious  and  ugly  truth  is  that  the 
United  States  courts  have  become  the  greatest  enemy 
to  justice,  and  the  greatest  menace  to  a  free  govern- 
ment. 
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THE  REMEDY  FOR  JUDICIAL  USURPATION  AND 
TYRANNY 

The  time  has  come  when  this  growing  and  overshad- 
owing evil  must  be  checked.  There  are  today  but  two 
checks  on  the  Federal  judges.  First,  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, which  the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress; 
second,  the  power  of  removal,  which  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

To  impeach  a  judge  and  remove  him  from  the  bench 
by  that  means  makes  it  necessary  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  formulate  and  present  impeachment 
charges,  and  to  convict  the  judge  of  treason  or  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate.  Congress  has  never  exercised  that  consti- 
tutional power  and  duty,  and  probably  never  will,  unless 
there  shall  be  a  revolution  at  the  polls,  on  that  specific 
issue,  against  some  judge  or  judges,  whose  corruption 
and  guilt  are  known  to  all  men. 

The  other  check,  the  power  of  the  President  to  re- 
move a  judge  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 
would  be  very  effective  if  we  had  a  President  who  would 
exercise  the  power  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

It  is  a  common  error  that  Federal  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  life.  The  words  of  the  Constitution  are 
that  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  has  the  power  to  appoint  judges  "who 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior";  the  com- 
mission which  every  judge  holds  today  so  reads. 

Thus  the  Constitution  clearly  puts  the  Federal 
judges  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  requires  of  them 
a  higher  degree  of  accountability  than  is  required  of 
other  Government  officials.  Other  public  officials,  from 
the  President  down,  cannot  be  removed  from  office  until 
they  can  be  convicted,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  being  guilty  of  the  "high  crimes''  which  are  pre- 
scribed for  impeachment.  But  a  Federal  judge  may 
not  stay  on  the  bench  until  he  has  reached  that  degree 
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of  known  unfitness ;  he  must  live  and  act  on  the  bench, 
and  off,  up  to  the  high  standard  of  "good  behavior" 
which  he  was  deemed  to  possess  by  the  President  and 
the  Senate  when  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed. 
When  a  judge  ceases  to  be  a  man  of  "good  behavior/' 
such  as  he  was  required  to  pos.sess  to  qualify  him  for 
appointment  as  judge,  he  at  once  becomes  disqualified, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  serve  longer  on  the  bench. 
Since  the  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  some  other 
way  of  determining  want  of  "good  behavior,"  that 
power  remains  inherently  in  the  appointing  powers, 
and  Congress  may,  by  law,  define  what  is  bad  behavior, 
if  Congress  chooses  to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has 
vested  in  him  primarily  the  constitutional  power  and 
duty  to  determine  when  a  Federal  judge  becomes  dis- 
qualified to  serve  for  want  of  "good  behavior."  The 
procedure  is  simple :  The  President,  having  determined 
that  a  certain  judge  no  longer  measures  up  to  the 
standard  of  "good  behavior,"  so  informs  the  Senate, 
when  nominating  his  successor.  If  the  Senate  concurs 
and  confirms  the  nomination,  then  the  judge  in  ques- 
tion is  pro-tanto  removed  for  want  of  "good  behavior," 
and  the  new  judge  takes  the  office  thus  vacated.  It  is 
most  remarkable  that  no  President  has,  so  far,  ever 
exercised  this  plain  constitutional  power  when  the  fre- 
quent occasion  for  its  exercise  has  made  it  a  most  vital 
presidential  duty. 

If  we  can  ever  elect  a  President  who  will  remove 
judges  who  shall  fall  below  the  standard  of  "good  be- 
havior," which  the  Constitution  makes  an  essential 
qualification  for  a  man  to  continue  to  serve  as  judge, 
then  the  people  will  be  able  to  exert  at  each  presiden- 
tial election  their  reserved  power  for  the  correction  of 
judicial  usurpation  and  abuses. 

When  neither  of  these  constitutional  checks  on  the 
judiciary  is  exercised,  then  the  Federal  judged,  realiz- 
ing that  they  are  free  from  any  kind  of  check  or  re- 
straint, and  responsible  to  no  one,  boldly  usurp  power 
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and  become  despots  of  the  most  vicious  and  dangerous 
kind.  This  is  the  condition  today,  and  this  is  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  Federal  judiciary. 
m\  There  is  a  growing  popular  demand  for  an  amend- 
ij  ment  to  the  Constitution  to  make  the  judiciary  depart- 
V  f  ment  of  the  Government  responsible  to  the  people,  as 
3^  are  the  executive  and  legislative  departments.  But 
4  that  is  a  slow  and  uncertain  remedy. 

;r       AN  IMMEDIATE  REMEDY  THAT  WILL  BE 
It  EFFICIENT 

^  There  is,  however,  an  immediate  remedy  before  us, 

^  without  amending  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  ef- 

^  fective  to  check  and  cure  most  of  the  evils  and  abuses 

'  from  which  we  now  .suffer.  It  is  simply  to  repeal  the 

1  act  of  Congress  creating  all  United  States  courts  infe- 
rior to  the  Supreme  Court,  thus  abolishing  all  Federal 

:  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thus  con- 

^  fining  the  operations  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  its  orig- 

'  inal  jurisdiction,  as  clearly  defined  by  the  Constitution, 

f  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows: 

I  "The  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States 

shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  .  .  . 
I        In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
I        lie  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
I        the  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court 
I        shall  have  original  jurisdiction.   In  all  other 
j        cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court 
*        shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  facts,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
[         such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

It  is  clear  that  if  Congress  will  repeal  the  act  creat- 
ing the  United  States  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  at  once  stripped 
of  all  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts.   This  will  leave  in  the  State  courts  the 
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constitutional  jurisdiction  which  Congress  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  inferior  United  States  courts.  This 
will  take  from  the  Supreme  Court  the  opportunity  to 
use  the  judicial  legerdemain  by  which  it  has  contrived 
to  usurp  the  power  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional and  to  render  legislative  decisions.  There 
will  then  be  no  hocus-pocus  by  which  the  court  can 
get  an  act  of  Congress,  before  it  to  be  repealed, 
amended  or  juggled.  This  will  be  perfectly  .safe,  and 
is  indeed  the  only  way  to  safety;  because  if  Congress 
shall  make  a  mistake  about  the  Constitution,  the  people 
can  correct  it  at  the  next  election;  but  if  the  Supreme 
Court  makes  a  mistake,  or  is  corrupt  as  it  surely  must 
have  been  in  the  cases  herein  cited — the  income  tax 
and  in  many  other  grievous  cases — ^then  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  whole  electorate  is  powerless  to  correct  it 
until  the  Constitution  is  amended.  It  took  the  people 
twenty  years  to  do  that  in  the  income  tax  case,  and  now 
the  Supreme  Court  has  attacked  and  tried  to  destroy 
the  Income  Tax  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Such 
usurpation  will  never  stop  unless  this  remedy  is  ap- 
plied. 

Last  April  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  to  every  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1920. 

"I  enclose  a  pamphlet  which  I  prepared 
some  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  courts.  I  will  be  much  pleased  if  you 
can  find  time  to  read  it.  You  know  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution,  but  its  original  juris- 
diction is  limited  to  controversies  between 
states  and  to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, though  Congress  may  provide  certain  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction;  and  that  afterwards  Con- 
gress, by  an  act,  provided  for  the  United  States 
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Circuit  and  District  Courts.  It  is  through 
this  congressional  act  that  constitutional 
questions  have  been  raised  so  as  to  reach  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"The  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
intended  that  the  courts  should  have  power  to 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  by  declaring  it  un- 
constitutional. That  was  supposed  to  be  the 
only  ground  for  veto  by  the  President.  But 
the  courts  have  usurped  this  authority  and  in 
the  recent  decisions  they  have  nullified  the 
Constitution  and  usurped  legislative  functions 
by  declaring  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  dis- 
solve the  steel  trust,  although  its  conduct  is  in 
plain  violation  of  the  statutes;  and  in  the 
Abraham  case  they  have  sent  three  men  to 
prison  for  twenty  years  for  doing  what  the 
minority  opinion  of  the  court  says  they  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do.  As  a  result  of  these  deci- 
sions. Senator  LaFollette  and  perhaps  others 
have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  changing  the  method 
of  .selecting  our  United  States  judges.  I  sub- 
mit that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
not  necessary.  Besides,  that  method  of  secur- 
ing relief  from  such  obvious  usurpations  of 
power  is  slow,  diflScult  and  possibly  impossible 
of  accomplishment.  Now,  what  I  propose  and 
all  that  is  necessary,  is  that  Congress  repeal 
the  law  creating  United  States  district  and 
circuit  courts,  and  leaving  the  cases  hereafter 
that  arise  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  courts  of  the  various  states  for 
final  decision.  This  will  leave  the  Supreme 
Court  clothed  simply  with  authority  and 
jurisdiction  given  them  by  the  Constitution. 

"Courts  of  the  various  .states  are  elected  by 
the  people.  There  is  no  place  in  a  democracy 
for  ofiicials  appointed  for  life ;  and  when  they 
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usurp  power  and  authority  and  violate  the 
Constitution  and  assume  legislative  powers,  it 
becomes  intolerable. 

**Very  truly  yours, 

"R.  F.  PETTIGREW, 
**Raleigh  Hotel." 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  I  have  shown,  was  created  by 
the  Constitution,  while  the  United  States  circuit  and 
district  courts  have  been  created  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

These  inferior  courts  were  established  by  Congress 
upon  the  theory  that  a  citizen  of  one  state  could  not 
get  justice  in  the  courts  of  another  state.  We  all  know 
that  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  can  secure  justice  in 
the  courts  of  Illinois.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
goes  to  a  foreign  country,  he  and  his  property  submit 
to  the  courts  and  laws  of  the  country  where  he  happens 
temporarily  to  reside,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  these  United  States  courts  should  exist. 

These  courts  do  not  properly  belong  to  our  system 
of  Government.  There  is  no  place  in  a  representative 
republic  for  an  officer  who  can  usurp  power  and  become 
a  despot.  Therefore,  these  courts  should  be  instantly 
abolished,  and  in  their  place  courts  substituted  that  are 
elected  by  the  people  subject  to  recall;  that  is,  courts 
of  the  several  states. 

If  the  people  are  capable  of  enacting  laws,  they  are 
capable  of  saying  what  they  meant  by  those  laws  when 
they  enacted  them ;  and  the  right  to  recall  an  unfaith- 
ful servant  ought  to  be  as  great  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple as  upon  the  part  of  an  individual. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1859,  declared: 

"The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  Congress  and  the 
courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but 
to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Con- 
stitution." 
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Lincoln  said,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  March  4, 
1861: 

"This  country  with  its  institutions  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  WHENEVER 
THEY  SHALL  GROW  WEARY  OF  THE  EX- 
ISTING  GOVERNMENT,  THEY  CAN  EX- 
ERCISE THEIR  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT 
OF  AMENDMENT,  OR  THEIR  REVOLU- 
TIONARY  RIGHT  TO  DISMEMBER  OR 
OVERTHROW  IT." 

The  Federal  courts  are  perverting  the  Constitution; 
they  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  free  govern- 
ment; these  usurpations  and  despotism  must  be 
stopped.  This  question  is  .so  important  and  so  funda- 
mental that  immediate  actiw,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
had  to  take  the  Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers  and  the  judges,  and  restore  it  to  the  people,  if 
we  wish  to  prevent  a  revolution  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  courts,  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
can  and  .should  be  abolished  by  act  of  Congress. 

They  do  not  belong  to  democratic  institutions. 
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XIV.  *  Senates  and  Senators 

The  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  Government  by 
the  business  interests  of  the  United  States  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  twelve  years. 
During  that  time  the  Senate  never  legislated  for  the 
American  people  and  had  not  the  slightest  regard  for 
their  interests.  I  was  intimately  acquained  with  many 
of  the  Senators.  I  came  into  daily  contact  with  them, 
until  I  learned  how  they  acted,  under  a  given  set  of 
circumstances,  and  why. 

During  my  term  of  service  in  the  Senate,  lawyers 
always  made  up  the  majority  of  the  senators.  At  times 
as  many  as  three-quarters  were  lawyers.  Hence  fol- 
lows that  everything  I  have  .said  about  lawyers  applies 
generally  to  United  States- senators.  Indeed,  it  was 
my  two  terms  in  the  Senate  that  helped  me  to  form  my 
opinion  of  lawyers  and  their  practices. 

The  representatives  of  business,  who  held  seats  in 
the  Senate,  were  not  .satisfied  to  pass  the  laws  that 
their  clients  demanded.  They  went  out  of  their  way  to 
attacked  any  other  senator  who  held  a  brief  for  the 
interests  of  the  American  people.  After  I  had  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  anti-privilege  and  in  favor  of 
human  rights  above  property  rights,  they  came  at  me 
again  and  again. 

From  the  moment  that  I  took  sides  against  the  rail- 
roads, the  trusts  and  other  forces  of  imperialism,  I  was 
a  marked  man.  Senator  after  senator  felt  it  his  duty 
to  go  on  record  against  me  personally,  as  well  as  every- 
thing that  I  stood  for.  Depew,  representing  the  New 
York  Central;  Lodge,  representing  the  conservative 
propertied  interests  of  New  England;  Wolcott,  repre- 
senting every  interest  that  would  buy  him,  and  David 
B.  Hill,  a  representative  of  the  New  York  business  in- 
terests, scored  and  denounced  me. 

Chauncey  Depew,  as  one  of  his  first  acts  in  the  Sen- 
ate, delivered  a  speech  (February  7,  1900,  p.  1602),  in 
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which  he  denounced  my  attitude  toward  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Even  more  personal  and  vindictive  was  the  attack  of 
Senator  Wolcott  (January  15,  1900,  pp.  810-12). 
In  reply,  I  merely  said : 

'*Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Colorado  says  that 
I  never  speak  a  kind  word  of  my  f dlow-senators.  I  am 
not  going  to  dispute  that  assertion  except  to  say  that 
my  relations  are  most  pleasant  with  almost  all  of  my 
fellow-senators,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  undertake  to 
hide  the  whole  Senate  behind  his  large  personality.  I 
have  not  spent  much  time  in  laudation  of  him  because 
I  never  saw  anything  in  his  public  career  or  private  life 
worthy  of  praise;  but  I  will  confess  one  thing,  and  that 
now,  which  ought  to  be  his  praise  and  his  advantage- 
he  has  a  loud  voice.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  attack 
upon  me  is  not  worthy  of  a  reply,  and  I  shall  not  reply 
to  it." 

With  most  of  these  men,  personally,  I  was  on  good 
terms,  but  when  it  came  to  political  and  economic 
views,  we  were  enemies.  Probably  under  such  circum- 
stances I  may  judge  the  Senate  and  the  senators  more 
harshly  than  they  deserve.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  exaggerate  their 
utter  fealty  to  business,  and  their  supreme  failure  to 
do  anything  or  even  think  of  anything  that  was  in  the 
public  interest. 

Naturally,  to  such  a  generalization,  there  were  a 
number  of  honorable  exceptions  as,  for  example,  that 
furnished  by  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and 
Senator  Butler,  of  North  Carolina. 

Marion  Butler  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1894  and  took  his  seat  in  1895,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  my  second  term.  So  he  served 
with  me  for  six  full  years.  He  was  elected  on  the  peo- 
ple's ticket  as  a  Populist.  He  was  but  30  years  of  age, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  having  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  was  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time. 
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Butler  was  a  man  of  very  decided  ability  and  of  strict 
integrity.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  state  that  he  repre- 
sented. He  voted  with  me  on  almost  every  question, 
always  against  the  predatory  interests.  He  made  really 
the  most  brilliant  career  of  any  man  I  ever  knew  in 
the  Senate  during  his  first  term.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Rural  Free  Delivery  service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  he  secured;  alao  the  appropriation  for 
the  building  of  the  first  submarine.  He  attacked  and 
exposed  the  infamy  of  Cleveland's  administration,  and 
his  bond  sales,  and  also  assisted  me  in  the  fight  with 
regard  to  the  railway  mail  pay,  and  in  the  armor-plate 
controversy  he  showed  up  many  remarkable  and 
startling  facts.  He  was  a  member,  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  graft 
and  extravagance. 

John  P.  Jones  was  one  of  the  American  delegates  to 
the  "International  Monetary  Conference,"  held  at  Brus- 
sels in  1892.  His  fellow-commissioners  were  James  B. 
McCreary,  Henry  W.  Cannon,  president  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews. These  gentlemen  knew  more  or  less  about 
money  and  finance,  and  they  signed  the  report.  There 
were  other  members  of  the  commission,  among  them 
Senator  Allison  of  Iowa.  He  did  not  sign  the  report. 
If  he  attended  the  Brussels  Conference  it  must  have 
been  as  an  onlooker,  for,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  he  certainly  would  have  been  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  financiers  of  Europe. 

The  great  speech  of  that  conference  was  made  by- 
John  P.  Jones  of  Nevada,  who  was  the  ablest  man  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  twelve  years 
that  I  was  there.  He  was  a  careful  student,  had  a 
great  intellect,  and  understood  the  science  of  political 
economy  and  the  money  question.  His  speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  October,  1893, 
is  by  all  odds  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  science 
of  political  economy  now  in  print.  He  was  seven  days 
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delivering  that  speech,  which  is  a  marvel  of  eloquence, 
composition  and  logic,  and  yet  there  were  never  more 
than  three  or  four  senators  listening  to  it.  As  soon 
as  Jones  arose  to  speak,  everyone  would  leave  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  in  order  to  be  sure  not  to  possess  any 
knowledge  upon  the  question  which  he  was  presenting. 
Statesmen  or  scholars  are  rare  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  when,  by  accident,  one  does  get  in 
there  he  is  treated  like  a  pariah.  He  is  "not  their  kind" 
to  the  rest  of  the  senators  who  are  typical  products  of 
a  political  system  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce scholars,  for  the  senators,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  great  industrial  and  financial  combinations  who 
own  and  run  the  Government  entirely,  are  expected  to 
have,  not  scholarship,  but  facility  in  managing  public 
affairs  in  the  interests  of  the  classes.  The  rights  of 
the  people  are  never  considered.  Few  senators  ever 
stop  to  ask  the  question,  "What  is  the  public  welfare?" 
Rather,  they  ask,  "What  does  my  client  want?" 

Senator  Jones  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  joined 
with  others,  secured  a  sailing  vessel  of  250  tons,  sailed 
down  Lake  Erie  through  the  Welland  Canal,  acrass 
Lake  Ontario,  and  out  into  the  ocean  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  went  around  the  south  end  of 
South  America  to  California  in  search  of  gold. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Jones  did  not  have  a  college 
education;  he  had  less  to  forget.  Our  colleges  do  not 
develop  to  any  great  degree  the  only  human  faculty 
that  distinguishes  men  from  the  animals — the  power 
to  reason.  On  the  contrary,  the  college  cultivates  the 
memory  and  develops  a  veneration  for  the  past.  Jone^ 
attended  the  "University  of  Hard  Knocks,"  which  is  a 
pretty  good  school  for  a  man  who  possesses  any  genius, 
because  his  mind  is  not  filled  up  with  the  doings  of  the 
dead  past,  and  he  has  not  learned  to  venerate  war  by 
reading  Caesar  until  he  thinks  that  war  is  the  only 
road  to  fame.  Jones  was  a  self-made  man  if  ever  there 
was  one,  and  he  surely  did  an  excellent  job. 
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After  the  bill  had  passed,  authorizing  the  .sending  of 
commissioners  to  the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference,  I 
was  in  New  York  and  the  president  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  Mr.  Cannon,  whom  I  had  known  in  the 
West,  told  me  that  President  Harrison  had  offered  to 
appoint  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Brussels 
Monetary  Conference.  He  wanted  to  consult  with  me 
as  to  whether  he  could  afford  to  lower  his  dignity  by 
accepting  the  appointment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "the 
cowboy  senator  from  Nevada"  (Jones)  was  to  be  one 
of  the  commissioners.  In  reply  I  told  Cannon  that  he 
would  do*  well,  before  going  to  Brussels,  to  read  Jones' 
report  on  the  Brusisels  Monetary  Conference  of  1876. 
This,  I  told  him,  would  give  him  some  information  on 
the  subject.  If  he  could  not  find  time  to  read  that  re- 
port, I  advised  him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Jones 
at  the  earliest  moment  and  to  talk  with  him  all  he 
possibly  could  on  the  trip,  so  that  he  would  not  make 
himself  ridiculous  when  he  came  to  speak  at  the  con- 
ference. I  told  him,  further,  that  Jones  knew  far  more 
about  the  subject  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  could  express  what  he  knew  more 
logically  than  anybody  else. 

I  did  not  tell  Senator  Jones  until  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  this  country  what  Cannon  had  said,  because 
I  wanted  to  give  Cannon  a  show,  but,  after  our  com- 
missioners had  returned  and  had  made  their  report 
(and  the  report  was  written  by  Jones),  I  asked  the 
senator  one  day  what  he  thought  of  Cannon. 

'Well,"  he  replied,  "Cannon,  you  know,  like  all  bank- 
ers, has  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  money;  but 
then  I  got  along  all  right." 

Then  I  told  Jones  that  Cannon  had  consulted  with 
me  before  they  went  to  Brussels  as  to  whether  it  would 
comport  with  his  position  as  president  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  Brussels  conference  in  company  with  the 
cowboy  senator  from  Nevada. 

Jones  simply  smiled.   "Well,"  said  he,  "you  know  a 
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banker  has  no  time  to  spend  informing  himself  on  the 
money  question.  Cannon  probably  went  into  a  bank 
when  he  was  a  boy  and  grew  ,  up  there.  He  learned,  or 
knew  as  much  about  the  money  question,  as  the  aver- 
age banker,  but  he  is  not  to  blame  for  that."  Jones 
chuckled,  and  then  added:  "A  little  incident  occurred 
after  we  returned  to  London,  at  the  close  of  the  Brus- 
sels conference,  which,  in  this  connection,  might  amuse 
you.  Rothschild,  the  great  London  banker,  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  conference,  listened  to  my  speech  and,  im- 
mediately upon  our  return  to  London,  gave  a  dinner  in 
my  honor.  The  guests  were  the  great  financiers  and 
economists  of  England — and  Cannon  was  not  invited. 
In  introducing  me  at  the  dinner,  Rothschild  referred  to 
my  .speech  on  the  money  question  at  the  Brussels  Mone- 
tary Conference  as  "the  greatest  recent  contribution  to 
the  science  of  political  economy.'  " 

The  next  time  I  saw  Cannon  I  questioned  him  about 
the  Brussels  conference  and  his  relations  with  Jones. 
He  said  that  Jones  was  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
gentleman,  but  .that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
were  other  men  at  the  conference  far  better  informed 
upon  the  question  than  Jones.  I  finally  said:  "By  the 
way.  Cannon,  did  you  attend  the  dinner  given  by  Roth- 
schild in  London  to  Jones,  at  which  he,  in  introducing 
Jones  to  the  guests,  said  that  Jones'  speech  was  the 
greatest  recent  contribution  to  the  science  of  political 
economy?" 

"Why,  no,"  answered  Cannon,  "I  didn't  know  there 
was  such  a  dinner." 

I  relate  this  incident  to  show  that  even  in  the  United 
States  Senate  there  are  men  whose  attainments  can 
command  respect  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  But  such 
men  are  as  rare  as  genius.  The  rank  and  file  members 
of  the  Senate  are  such  stuff  as  political  bosses  and  po- 
litical henchmen  are  made  of.  Of  this  Knute  Nelson, 
of  Minnesota,  is  an  excellent  example. 

Knute  Nelson  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  a  country  town  of  Minnesota,  where  he  was 
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practicing  law  and  earning  about  $500  a  year  by  patch- 
ing out  with  insurance  and  writing  deeds.  He  took  his 
seat  in  1895  at  the  commencement  of  my  second  term 
in  that  body. 

Since  he  arrived  in  the  Senate  he  has  been  a  subser- 
vient tool  of  the  exploiters,  never  failing  to  vote  in 
their  interest.  He  is  a  representative  of  the  two  per 
cent  of  our  population  who  own  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
wealth.  Needless  to  say,  he  has  done  better  in  the 
Senate  than  he  did  practicing  law  in  the  Minnesota 
village. 

In  1897,  when  the  McKinley  tariff  was  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate,  I  introduced  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  all  articles 
that  competed  with  trust-made  products.  This  amend- 
ment was  printed  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  sen- 
ators to  be  called  up  at  the  proper  time.  About  a  week 
afterwards,  Knute  Nelson  introduced  an  amendment  of 
the  .same  import  as  my  amendment,  and  had  it  printed 
and  laid  upon  the  tables.  He  waited  for  a  few  days  and 
then  came  over  to  my  seat  and  said  that  he  would  like 
to  have  me  withdraw  my  amendment  and  have  the  vote 
taken  on  his  amendment. 

"Nelson,"  I  said,  "why  not  let  my  amendment  be 
voted  down,  for  it  surely  will  be,  and  then  call  up  yours, 
and  I  shall  surely  vote  for  it." 

"But  I  want  you  to  withdraw  yours  so  that  I  can 
have  the  credit  of  this  effort  to  break  the  trust." 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  isaid:  "Nelson,  I 
would  withdraw  my  amendment  if  I  felt  certain  that 
after  I  had  done  so,  you  would  ever  offer  yours  or  bring 
it  up  for  consideration." 

He  seemed  offended  at  this  and  turned  away. 

When  the  time  came  to  call  up  my  amendment  there 
was  a  long  discussion  on  the  whole  question  of  tariffs 
and  protection.  During  this  discussion  I  showed  that 
the  duty  in  the  McKinley  bill  on  oil  and  sugar  was  a 
special  duty  intended  to  raise  the  price  of  both  of  these 
commodities  in  the  interest  of  the  trust  magnates.  I 
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read  from  HavemeyerV  testimony  passages  .showing 
that  they  controlled  the  price  completely.  I  also 
showed  that  the  oil  trust  was  in  the  same  situation,  and 
I  charged  that  these  two  trusts  received  the  special 
f astering  care  of  the  Republican  party  because  of  their 
large  campaign  contributions  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  their  stocks  could  be  manipulated  to  buy  the  votes 
of  the  lawyers  in  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  to  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  finally 
came  up  for  a  vote  and  was  defeated  and  Nelson  voted 
against  my  amendment.  I  then  went  to  Nelson  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  offer  his  amendment. 
I  stated  that  I  would  like  to  have  him  do  so  and  I  would 
like  to  discuss  it  and  urge  its  adoption,  but  he  would 
give  me  no  answer;  I  waited  until  the  next  day  and 
then  I  offered  Nelson's  amendment. 

Nelson  voted  against  his  own  amendment  and  it  also 
was  defeated. 

It  was  as  I  had  suspected.  He  offered  his  amend- 
ment as  a  means  of  getting  me  to  withdraw  mine.  He 
had  no  intention  of  fighting  any  trust.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  as  favorably  inclined  toward  them  as  any 
one  I  ever  knew. 

During  the  same  debate  on  the  tariff,  ex-Govemor 
Grier,  of  Iowa,  showed  himself  a  special  champion  of 
the  sugar-oil  combination.  He  was  outshone,  however, 
in  this  role,  by  Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  a  lawyer 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  great  reputation 
as  a  phrase-maker.  Wolcott  was  also  a  special  cham- 
pion of  all  railroads. 

Wolcott  entered  the  Senate  without  property.  He  had 
extravagant  tastes  and  habits.  His  salary  was  far  les,s 
than  enough  to  pay  his  current  bills.  Yet,  when  he 
died,  he  left  a  large  fortune. 

I  was  on  the  committee  charged  with  deciding  the 
membership  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  an  old  senator  and  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  character,  came  to  me  and  insisted  upon  having 
Wolcott  placed  upon  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
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was  the  mast  important  committee  in  the  Senate  for 
a  lawyer  wishing  to  make  a  fortune.  Although  Wol- 
cott  had  just  entered  the  Senate,  I  knew  something  of 
his  character  and  caliber  and  I  told  Teller  that  I  would 
not  put  him  on  that  committee,  because  I  believed  that 
he  would  use  that  position  for  corrupt  purposes.  I 
stated  that  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  put  him 
(Teller)  on  the  committee,  but  that  Wolcott  should  not 
go  on.  But  Teller  insisted,  explaining  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election  and  that  Wolcott  would  help 
him,  and  that  he  vouched  for  his  character  and  integ- 
rity. 

As  a  result  of  Teller's  guarantee,  Wolcott  went  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  possibly  accounts  foi  the  great  fortune 
he  accumulated  while  he  was  in  the  Senate. 

Nelson  and  Wolcott  ^ere  individuals.  Their  treason 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people  was  not 
confined  to  them.  It  was  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  senators  lived. 

The  disgraceful  lengths  to  which  the  Senate  was 
used  as  a  bulwark  of  the  vested  interests  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  fight  over  the  ratification  of  the  Spanish 
Peace  Treaty. 

While  the  Spanish  treaty  was  pending,  there  was 
bitter  opposition  to  it  because,  under  it,  we  were  to 
acquire  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  strong  was  the  pro- 
test against  annexing  the  Philippines  that  the  admin- 
istration leaders  were  unable  to  round  up  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  pass  the  treaty. 

I,  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  had  canvassed  the  field 
thoroughly,  and.  knew  that  they  would  have  to  use 
some  means  to  secure  votes  in  order  to  pass  the  bill. 
Aldrich,  who  was  paymaster  of  the  financial  combina- 
tions, the  trusts  and  the  railroads,  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive, moving  around  among  the  senators  and  talking  to 
them  at  their  desks. 

One  day  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  a  lawyer, 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  thought  we  had  better 
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ratify  the  treaty  and  then  we  could  give  the  Philippines 
their  independence  afterwards.  He  had  made  a  speech 
against  the  treaty  and  had  promised  to  fight  it  to  the 
end.  John  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  had  made  speeches 
against  the  treaty  and  promised  to  help  me  fight  it  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  even  to  filibuster  if  that  proved  nec- 
essary. He  voted  for  the  treaty.  When  his  term  ex- 
pired, he  went  to  New  York  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  The  next  time  he  appeared  in  Washington  it  was 
as  the  attorney  for  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co. 

Senator  Hoar  voted  against  ratifying  the  treaty  with 
Spain  after  everybody  knew  that  Aldrich  had  votes 
enough  to  pass  the  treaty.  In  order  to  give  Hoar  an 
excuse  for  voting  against  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  offer  an  amendment  to  the  treaty  which 
would  be  rejected,  and  then  he  could  vote  against  the 
treaty  because  of  the  rejection  of  this  amendment.  In 
pursuance  of  this  agreement.  Hoar  offered  an  inconse- 
quential amendment  which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
without  debate  or  even  a  roll  call.  Immediately  there- 
after the  vote  was  taken  on  the  treaty  and  Hoar  voted 
against  the  treaty  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  his 
amendment  had  been  rejected. 

Billy  Mason,  of  Illinois,  and  McLaurin,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  both  made  long  speeches  against  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  Both  of  them  finally  voted  in 
favor  of  it.  Aldrich  used  to  go  and  talk  with  them  over 
their  desks  and  he  evidently  succeeded  in  convincing 
them.  The  day  before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  I  went  to  Davis,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  had  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  Paris  when  the  treaty 
was  drawn  up.  Of  course,  he  was  pushing  for  the 
ratification  of  his  work. 

"Davis,"  I  said  to  him  over  his  desk  in  the  Senate, 
"you  are  going  to  ratify  this  treaty,  but  it  is  the  most 
terrible  thing  I  have  seen  in  my  twelve  years'  service 
in  this  body." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 
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•1  mean,"  I  replied,  "the  open  purchase  of  votes  to 
ratify  this  treaty  right  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  senators  and  all  the  world." 

Davis  became  decidedly  serious.  He  looked  at  me 
and  isaid  in  a  steady  voice,  "They  came  into  my  office 
and  tried  to  tell  me  about  it  and  I  said,  'Gentlemen,  get 
out  of  here.  You  cannot  open  your  stinkpot  in  my 
presence.' " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  can  guess  who  came  to  your  room 
and  whom  you  ordered  out.  It  was  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island." 

To  this  Davis  did  not  reply.  The  next  day  the  treaty 
was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Gi*eat  crises  like  this  one  seldom  arise  in  the  Senate, 
but  when  they  do  there  are  always  enough  lawyers  on 
hand  to  do  the  work  that  the  corporations  want  done. 
Spooner,  Mason,  McLaurin  were  all  of  them  lawyers. 

The  Senate  is  as  safe  for  plutocracy  and  imperialism 
on  small  issues  as  it  is  on  big  ones — even  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  record  of  official  and  Senate  proceedings. 

In  February,  1901,  Queen  Victoria  died.  When  the 
news  was  transmitted  officially  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Senator  Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  came  to  me 
with  the  following  resolution: 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  death  of  her  Royal  and  Im- 
perial  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  of  noble  virtue  and 
great  renown,  is  sincerely  deplored  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States." 

I  read  the  resolution  and  then  told  Cockrell  that  I 
certainly  did  object  to  it.  I  added  that  if  it  were  of- 
fered I  would  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  opium  war  and 
all  its  infamies  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  proposed 
to  show  how  the  English  Government  had  forced  opium 
upon  China  at  the  point  of  the  cannon ;  had  bombarded 
and  captured  her  ports  and  murdered  her  people,  in 
order  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government  to  allow  the 
English  Government  opium  monopoly  to  carry  on  its 
nefarious  business  among  the  Chinese  people.   I  pro- 
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posed  to  show,  further,  that  every  package  of  opium 
had  upon  it  the  coat  of  arms  of  Victoria,  Queen  of 
England.  In  consequence  of  this  opposition,  the  reso- 
lution was  not  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  never  was  passed,  at  least  as  long  as  I 
was  a  member  of  that  body. 

However,  the  following  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  ^8,  1901  (p.  1288) : 

"Death  of  Queen  Victoria." 

Mr.  ALLISON:  "Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  resolution 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. The  resolution  will  be  read." 

The  secretary  read  as  follows: 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  death  of  Her  Royal  and  Im- 
perial Majesty,  of  noble  virtue  and  great  renown,  is 
sincerely  deplored  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE:  "Is  there  ob- 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  resolution? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Allison  submitted  the  following  resolution  which 
was  considered  by  unanimous  consent  and  agreed  to. 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  causes  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  a  suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution." 

The  above  proceedings  never  occurred  in  the  Senate 
and  Allison  never  asked  or  received  unanimous  consent 
to  pasiS  the  above  resolution  in  relation  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  Senate  had  a  practice  of  allowing  any  mem- 
ber to  make  any  correction  in  the  record,  which  he 
might  desire  to  make,  at  any  time  within  three  days, 
and  the  bound  volumes  or  permanent  record  are  made 
up  from  this  corrected  record.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  who 
was  known  as  a  "pussyfoot"  among  his  fellow-senators, 
evidently  had  that  item  put  into  the  permanent  record 
in  this  way,  and  then  notified  the  English  Government 
that  we  had  passed  the  above  resolution  in  relation  to 
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the,  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  thus  prevented  me 
from  exposing  to  the  world  her  infamy  and  the  infamy 
of  the  British  Empire. 

These  are  but  instances  of  the  manipulation  that  I 
have  witnessed  in  the  Senate.  I  have  seen  senators 
change  long-held  convictions  over  night;  I  have  seen 
men  enter  the  Senate  poor  and  leaye  it  rich ;  I  have  seen 
situations  isaved  by  money,  and  imperialism  protected 
by  an  altered  record.  Each  time  that  these  changes  of 
mind  have  occurred  over  some  momentous  issue,  the 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the  wealth- 
owners  and  other  interests.  Not  once  was  the  public 
weal  ever  so  much  as  an  alleged  cause  of  action. 

The  Senate  is  declining  in  importance.  It  can  now 
be  ignored  by  business,  whereas,  twenty  years  ago,  it 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  had  become  a  sort  of  stor- 
age plant  for  the  preservation  of  mediocre-  intellects 
and  threadbare  reputations.  The  senators  themselves 
proclaim  this.  I  quote  from  the  official  record  of  a 
United  States  Senate  Committee: 

SENATOR  OVERMAN:  "The  Committee  will  come 
to  order.  Miss  Bryant,  do  you  believe  in  God  and  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  ?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "Certainly,  I  believe  in  the  sane- 
tity  of  the  oath." 

SENATOR  KING:  "Do  you  believe  in  God?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "I  suppose  there  is  a  God.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing." 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "Do  you  believe  in  the  Chris- 
tian  religion?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "I  believe  all  people  should  have 
any  .sort  of  religion  they  wish." 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "You  are  not  a  Christian, 
then?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "I  was  ^jhristened  in  the  Catholic 
Church." 

SENATOR  NELSON :  "What  are  you  now— a  Chris- 
tian?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "Yes,  I  suppose  I  am." 
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SENATOR  NELSON:  "And  do  you  believe  in 
Christ?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "I  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ." 

SENATOR  OVERMAN:  "Do  you  believe  in  God?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "Yes,  I  will  concede  that  I  believe 
in  God,  Senator  Overman." 

SENATOR  KING:  "This  is  important,  because  a 
person  who  has  no  conception  of  God  does  not  have  an 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  and  the  oath  would  be 
meaningless." 

SENATOR  WOLCOTT:  "Do  you  believe  in  a  pun- 
ishment  hereafter  and  a  reward  for  duty?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  being 
tried  for  witchcraft." 

SENATOR  OVERMAN:  "That  is  not  so  at  all." 

Mias  BRYANT:  "Very  well,  I  will  concede  even  that 
there  is  a  hell." 

SENATOR  OVERMAN:  "Now,  I  want  to  find  out 
about  matters  in  Russia  and  what  you  have  observed 
there.  What  is  your  name?  Where  have  you  been 
living  since  you  have  been  in  Washington?" 

Miss  BRYANT: "  I  stopped  for  a  while  at  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party  Headquarters.  .  .  ." 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "Did  you  belong  to  the  picket 
squad?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "I  do  not  know  what  that  had  to 
do  with  Russia,  but  I  did.  I  believe  in  equality  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men,  even  in  my  own  country." 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "Did  you  participate  in  the 
burning  of  the  President's  message?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "I  DID.'  ' 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "Did  you  participate  in  the 
burning  of  the  effigy?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "I  did,  and  went  on  a  hunger- 
strike  " 

SENATOR  OVERMAN:  'What  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

(The  Senators  are  told  just  what  a  hunger-strike  is.) 
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SENATOR  KING:  'Where  did  you  live  before  you 
lived  in  New  York?  You  lived  in  Oregon,  did  you  not?" 

Miss  BRYANT:  'Tes,  sir,  but  I  do  wish  you  would 
let  me  tell  you  something  about  Russia/' 

SENATOR  KING:  "And  your  husband  and  Mr.  Rhys 
Williams  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  propaganda  for  " 

Miss  BRYANT:  "A  revolution  in  Germany." 

SENATOR  KING  (Shouting):  "For  the  Bolshe- 
vikir 

Miss  BRYANT:  "No,  for  a  revolution  in  Germany. 
...  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  show  you  the  kind  of 
papers  they  printed  there.  There  has  never  been  any 
secret  about  this  propaganda.  For  instance^  " 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "We  do  not  care  about  that/' 

Miss  BRYANT:  "You  do  not  care  about  it?" 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "About  those  papers.  We 
want  facts!" 

Miss  BRYANT:  "These  papers  are  facts  and  you 
must  admit  the  facts.  Here  is  an  illustrated  paper  in 
German  prepared  for  sending  into  the  German  lines  in 
order  to  make  " 

SENATOR  NELSON:  "Don't  be  so  impertinent." 

Woodrow  Wilson  must  have  had  episodes  like  this 
in  mind  when,  on  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
1919,  he  said:  "The  senators  of  the  United  States  have 
no  use  for  their  heads  except  to  .serve  as  a  knot  to  keep 
their  bodies  from  unraveling." 

During  the  winter  of  1918  I  went  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
served  with  me  in  the  Senate  for  several  years,  got  up 
from  his  seat  and  came  over  and  shook  hands  with  me. 

"Pettigrew,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you  were  here." 

*matfor?"Iasked. 

"Why,"  he  answered,  "I  would  like  to  have  you  here 
to  shake  up  this  rotten  and  contemptible  Democratic 
administration." 

That  rather  amused  me,  because  I  was  not  prepared 
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to  hear  so  emphatic  and  pronounced  an  expression 
from  the  historian  of  Harvard. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  went  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side  to  shake  hands  with  Senator  Tillman,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  also  served  several  years  with 
me  in  the  Senate.  Tillman  was  at  that  time  an  invalid 
and  unable  to  stand  upon  his  feet.  When  I  shook  hands 
with  him  he  pulled  me  down  near  to  him  and  said: 
*Tettigrew,  I  wish  you  were  back  here." 

'What  for?"  I  asked. 

**We  need  you  to  shake  up  this  rotten  and  corrupt 
Republican  party  in  the  Senate,"  he  replied. 

Then  I  went  over  to  Lodge  and  brought  him  to  Till- 
man's chair.  First  I  told  Lodge  what  Tillman  had  said 
to  me  and  then  I  told  Tillman  what  Lodge  had  said  to 
me.  "Gentlemen,"  I  concluded,  "if  I  were  back  here  I 
am  sure  you  would  both  be  entirely  satisfied." 

Perhaps  I  can  best  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  about 
the  United  States  Senate  by  quoting  an  item  from  the 
Washington  "Post"  of  May  29, 1902: 

"SENATE  PASSES  WATER  POWER  BILL  WITH  25 
MILLION  LOCAL  ITEM  OMITTED 

The  Senate  yesterday  approved  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  water  power  bill  without  the  appropriation 
for  $25,000,000  for  the  development  of  the  Great  Falls 
water  power  project.  The  conference  report,  however, 
carries  $25,000  for  further  investigation  of  the  project. 
The  vote  was  45  to  21.  The  measure  now  goes  to  the 
President." 

A  determined,  though  futile,  attempt  was  made  by 
Senator  Norris  to  have  the  Great  Falls  item  restored  in 
the  conference  report.  He  said  that  since  1894  eleven 
investigations  had  been  made,  the  most  comprehensive 
by  Colonel  Langfitt,  now  General,  in  1913,  and,  in  his 
opinion.  Congress  should  authorize  the  development  of 
the  project  at  once. 

Senator  Norris  said  that,  with  the  development  of 
the  Great  Falls  project,  there  would  be  twice  as  much 
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power  as  would  be  needed  to  light  every  home  and  turn 
every  wheel  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  added 
that  there  should  have  been  no  coal  shortage  during 
the  war  or  last  winter,  nor  would  there  have  been  a 
water  shortage  if  the  work  recommended  in  1913  had 
been  pushed. 

At  this  juncture  of  his  speech,  Senator  Norris  was 
interrupted  by  Senator  Nugent,  who  asked  why  Colonel 
Langfitt's  report  had  not  been  followed. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  first  reason  is  the  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Company,"  replied  Senator  Norris.  "The 
second  reason  is  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company, 
and  the  third  reason  is  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Company.  There  were  certain  other  outside  interests 
opposed  to  it  also." 

Senator  Nugent  then  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that 
the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company  and  its 
allied  corporation,  the  power  company,  have  blocked 
every  effort  of  Congress  to  develop  the  Great  Falls 
project. 

"Yes^  that  is  my  opinion,"  replied  Senator  Norris. 

It  is  the  old  story.  The  august  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  leading-istrings  to  a  public  utility  company 
that  has  held  its  grip  on  the  city  of  Washington  for  a 
generation.  In  this  little  thing,  as  in  many  a  greater 
thing,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  proved  it- 
self a  faithful  servant  of  predatory  wealth. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  had  some  experience  with 
the  United  States  Senate,  as  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  by  the  Goulds  and  other 
gamblers  who  controlled  the  road  in  1884.  These  men 
chose  Adams  to  go  to  Washington  and  make  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Government  for  the  second  mortgage 
which  the  Government  held  on  the  road.  Ames  had 
been  in  Washington  before  and  had  organized  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  had  bought  both  the  House  and 
Senate  when  the  bill  was  passed  giving  the  Union  Paci- 
fic Road  the  land  grant  and  the  money  to  build  the  road, 
and  so  it  would  not  do  for  Ames  to  go  to  Washington. 
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The  Goulds,  who  owned  the  road  with  Ames,  were  the 
most  disreputable  gamblers  in  the  United  States. 
They  could  do  nothing  in  Washington,  so  the  scamps — 
these  leading  financiers  —  selected  Charles  Francis 
Adams  to  go  to  Washington  and  see  what  could  be  done. 

Adams  failed  because  he  refused  to  corrupt  the 
Houses  of  Congress  or  the  members  thereof,  and  be- 
cause he  would  not  do  their  kind  of  work.  He  was  at 
once  removed  as  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

I  quote  from  page  192  of  Charles  Francis  Adams' 
autobiography : 

"I  was  sent  over  to  Washington  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened action  of  the  Government,  and  then  and  there  I 
had  my  first  experience  in  the  most  hopeless  and  repul- 
sive work  in  which  I  ever  was  engaged — ^transacting 
business  with  the  United  States  Government  and  try- 
ing to  accomplish  something  through  congressional  ac- 
tion. My  initial  episode  was  with  a  prominent  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  This  senator  is  still 
(1912)  alive,  though  long  retired.  He  had  a  great 
reputation  for  ability  and  a  certain  reputation,,  some- 
what fly-blown,  it  is  true,  for  rugged  honesty.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  found  him  an  ill-mannered  bully  and  by 
all  odds  the  most  covertly  and  dangerously  corrupt  man 
I  ever  had  opportunity  and  occasion  carefully  to  ob- 
serve in  public  life.  His  grudge  against  the  Union  Pa- 
cific was  that  it  had  not  retained  him.  While  he  took 
excellent  care  of  those  competing  concerns  which  had 
been  wiser  in  this  respect,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  posing  as  the  fearless  antagonist  of  corporations 
when  the  Union  Pacific  came  to  the  front.  For  that 
man,  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  I  entertained  a 
deep  dislike.  He  was  distinctly  dishonest — a.  senatorial 
bribe-taker." 

I  have  tried  to  decide  who  this  senator  was  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  it  was  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  Adams 
should  have  given  the  name  of  the  man,  but  I  do  Ed- 
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munds  no  injustice  by  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  he 
was  the  man,  although  there  were  many  other  lawyers 
in  the  Senate  at  that  time  that  would  answer  Adams' 
description,  and  would  do  just  what  Adams  describes — 
and  I  know  them  all  personally. 

Marion  Butler  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1894  and  took  his  .seat  in  1895,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  my  second  term.  So  he  served 
with  me  for  six  full  years.  He  was  elected  on  the  peo- 
ple's ticket  as  a  Populist.  He  was  but  30  years  of  age, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  having  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  was  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Butler  was  a  man  of  very  decided  ability  and  of  strict 
integrity.   He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  state  that  he  repre- 
sented.  He  voted  with  me  on  almost  every  question, 
always  against  the  predatory  interests.  He  made  really  j 
the  most  brilliant  career  of  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  the 
Senate  during  his  first  term.   He  was  the  author  of 
the  Rural  Free  Delivery  service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment; he  secured  the  appropriation  for  the  build-  i 
ing  of  the  first  submarine.   He  attacked  and  exposed  i 
the  infamy  of  Cleveland's  administration,  and  his  bond 
sales,  and  also  assisted  me  in  the  fight  with  regard  to  | 
the  railway  mail  pay,  and  in  the  armor-plate  contro- 
versy he  showed  up  many  remarkable  and  startling 
facts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Nav^ 
Affairs,  and  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  graft  and  ex- 
travagance. 
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e!  XV.   Ten  Presidents 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  every 
f   president  of  the  United  States  from  Andrew  John- 
'1   son  to  Woodrow  Wilson.    With  some  of  them  my 
acquaintance  was  very  slight.    Others  I  knew  in- 
^    timately  for  many  years.    I  saw  enough  of  all  of 
f   them  to  form  a  pretty  definite  idea  of  their  qualities. 
^       These  ten  presidents  were  not  brainy  men.  They 
were  not  men  of  robust  character.    They  were  .pli- 
'I   able  men,  safe  men,  conservative  men.    Many  of 
^1    them  were  usable  men,  who  served  faithfully  the 
I    business  interests  that  stood  behind  them.    All  but 
two  of  them  were  lawyers,  and  they  took  into  the 
\    presidency  the  peculiar  limitations  under  which  law- 
^    yers  suffer. 

I  met  Grant  first  in  his  first  term — in  the  winter  of 
'  1871-1872 — and  our  acquaintance  lasted  as  long  as 
[  he  lived.  Grant  was  a  soldier — ^not  a  president— 
;  but  he  filled  the  oflSce  as  acceptably  as  a  general 
i    could  be  expected  to  do. 

Among  the  ten  presidents,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  William  H.  Harrison  was  pre-eminent  in  ability  r> 
and  chdfadffer.    ^He  was  elected  in  1888,  beating 
Cleveland,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term.    Although  Harrison  was  a  strong  man,  he  was 
not  a  leader.    He  misjudged  the  political  machinery 
of  the  Republican  party  and  had  a  reputation  of 
being  the  most  ungrateful  person  that  ever  occupied 
the  White  House.    At  the  outset  he  proclaimed  his 
opposition  to  bosses  and  to  machine  control  in  the 
Republican  party.    As  soon  as  he  was  elected  presi- 
I    dent,  he  began  to  build  up  a  machine  of  his  own, 
I    using  his  patronage  as  a  bait  and  a  whip,  and  dis- 
I    regarding  the  leaders  and  bosses  entirely. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  the  Senate,  in  December, 
1889,  I  went  to  see  the  President  about  some  of  the 
appointments  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  which 
had  just  been  admitted  into  the  Union.    The  Presi- 
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dent  immediately  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
thought  I  was  the  political  boss  of  Dakota  and  that 
he  would  have  to  look  into  the  recommendations 
which  I  made.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  appointed  ' 
anyone  to  any  political  position  because  of  my  en- 
dorsement. I  am  informed  that  he  treated  the  lead- 
ers in  the  other  states  in  the  same  manner. 

Any  sort  of  president,  Republican  or  Democrat, 
can  renominate  himself  for  a  second  term.  The 
power  that  he  holds  through  his  patronage  and  his 
veto  enables  him  to  appeal  to  the  personal  interest 
of  a  large  number  of  influential  men  and  thus  to 
compel  their  support. 

The  Republican  leaders  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Harrison  and  to  his  re-election.  Quay  and  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Farwell,  of  Chicago,  Tom  Piatt,  of 
New  York,  and  a  large  number  of  others  held  con- 
ference after  conference  with  a  view  to  choosing  his 
successor.  They  knew  the  power  of  the  machine 
that  the  President  had  built  up  and  knew  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  their  purpose,  but,  after  much 
consideration,  they  finally  decided,  at  a  meeting 
which  I  attended,  to  persuade  Blaine  to  be  a  can- 
didate. 

It  had  been  the  ambition  of  Blaine's  life  to  be 
president,  and  we  had  hoped  to  get  him  into  the  field 
as  the  only  person  who  could  beat  Harrison.  He  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  Harrison's  Cabinet  and 
Secretary  of  State.  I  was  delegated  to  see  Blaine 
and  to  report  on  his  attitude.  I  went  to  Blaine's  • 
house  on  McPherson  Square,  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  and  had  several  conversations  with  him.  In 
every  instance  he  said  that  he  would  accept  the  nom- 
ination but  that  he  would  not  seek  it,  nor  would  he 
be  a  candidate.  At  the  last  interview,  just  before 
we  went  to  Minneapolis  for  the  National  Conven- 
tion, he  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  he  were  nom- 
inated he  would  not  live  through  the  campaign,  be- 
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cause  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health.  Therefore,  he 
was  resolved  to  do  nothing  to  aid  in  securing  his 
nomination. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  convention  we  found 
everything  cut  and  dried  for  Harrison's  renomina- 
tion,  and  he  was  nominated  almost  immediately. 
After  the  nomination  had  been  made,  a  committee 
of  his  followers  came  to  us — ^by  **us"  I  mean  the 
political  managers  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
various  states  of  that  date — and  wanted  us  to  name 
the  vice-president.  We  replied  that  we  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  their  ticket,  nominated 
without  even  consulting  us,  and  it  was  their  job  to 
elect  it. 

Levi  P.  Morton  was  Vice-President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  during  Harrison's  first  term.  He 
was  a  capable  and  cordial  gentleman  of  whom  we 
were  all  very  fond,  and  we  supposed,  of  course,  that 
he  would  be  nominated  by  Harrison's  crowd,  but 
he  was  passed  over  and  WHITELAW  REID  was 
nominated  in  his  place. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over  the  mat- 
ter and  reporters  tried  to  interview  us  on  the  out- 
come of  the  convention.  We  all  refused  to  be  inter- 
viewed but  one  reporter  did  get  into  Quay's  room, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  ticket  put  up 
at  Minneapolis.  Quay  gazed  out  of  the  window,  and 
in  his  quaint  way  said,  *'It  looks  as  though  it  might 
snow !" 

I  returned  to  Washington  before  any  of  the  other 
senators  and  the  moment  I  went  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  Morton,  who  was  in  the  chair,  came  over 
to  where  I  was  sitting  and,  in  a  very  hurt  tone  of 
voice,  wanted  to  know  why  he  was  not  nominated 
with  Harrison.  I  told  him  the  facts — ^that  Harri- 
son's followers  had  sent  a  delegation  to  us  asking 
us  to  name  the  vice-president;  that  we  told  them  it 
was  their  ticket;  and  that  they  would  have  to  elect  it 
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and,  therefore,  they  should  designate  Harrison's  run- 
ning mate.  I  added,  "We  supposed  of  course  that 
they  would  nominate  you,  but  we  also  believe  that 
Harrison  will  be  defeated  and,  therefore,  we  did  not 
wish  to  participate  in  the  nomination." 

Harrison  selected,  for  the  important  post  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  Senator 
Carter,  of  Montana.  Tom  Carter  was  a  bright  man. 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ability  and  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  methods  employed  by  the  Republican  Party  ma- 
chine to  win  a  campaign. 

Carter  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  reaching 
/  the  bankers,  the  railroad  financiers,  the  trust  mag- 
nates and  the  other  exploiters  who  controlled  the 
surplus  of,  American  wealth.  He  did  secure  a  con- 
tribution of  $400,000  from  Cramp,  the  shipbuilder, 
by  telling  Cramp  that  if  he  put  up  $400,000  it  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  elect  Harrison.  He  also  told  Cramp 
where  the  money  would  be  laid  out  in  order  to  secure 
this  result,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  see  that 
Cramp  got  the  money  back  out  of  building  ships  for 
the  Government  as  soon  as  Harrison  took  office. 

Campaign  funds  were  not  usually  raised  in  this 
rough  fashion.  Instead,  the  campaign  managers 
went  to  the  real  government,  the  managers  of  rail- 
roads, the  great  industrial,  financial  and  transporta- 
tion interests,  and  secured  their  contribution  with- 
out any  direct  promise  as  to  the  method  of  using  the 
funds,  leaving  that  to  come  along  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  case  of  success. 

Had  the  Republican  managers  been  in  control  of 
the  campaign,  none  of  these  sources  would  have  been 
neglected.  As  it  was,  while  Tom  Carter's  crowd  was 
fooling  around,  these  sources  of  funds  were  pre-empted 
by  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate against  Harrison.     As  a  result  of  this  mis- 
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management,  Harrison  was  badly  beaten  at  the  polls 
and  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Never  do  I  hope  to  deal  with  a  more  difficult  hu- 
man being  than  Grover  Cleveland.  His  naturally 
perverse  disposition  was  supplemented  by  personal 
habits  that  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  anyone  to 
work  with  him. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  June  3, 
1896,  I  made  a  speech  on  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill 
that  was  then  under  consideration.  Cleveland  had 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  while  I  was  opposed  to  it  I  felt 
bound  to  vote  for  its  passage  over  the  veto,  because  I 
believed  that  the  President  had  violated  his  oath  of 
oflOice  by  vetoing  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  veto 
power  was  never  intended  by  the  Constitution  or  its 
framers  to  be  used  as  a  legislating  instrument.  In 
that  speech  I  referred  to  Grover  Cleveland  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  is  not 
content  with  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  alone,  but  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  his  sacred  oath  of  office,  as  well  as  the 
Constitution,  he  overrides  the  laws,  influences  con- 
gressmen with  patronage,  enriches  his  favorites  at 
the  public  expense — ^in  fact,  permits  no  restraint  but 
his  imperial  will.  I  think  he  might  fairly  be  charged 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  He  has  exer- 
cised the  veto  power  in  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  has  appointed  men  to  office  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  has  defied 
the  Senate  and  the  Constitution  alike  by  appointing 
men  to  official  positions  after  the  Senate  has  twice 
refused  its  consent,  and  still  retains  them  in  office. 

"During  his  first  term  he  openly  used  his  appoint- 
ing power  to  intimidate  members  of  Congress,  and 
during  his  second  term  he  had  given  appointments 
to  members  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  votes  upon  measures  pending  in  the  two  Houses. 
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"On  his  own  motion  he  has  undertaken  to  over- 
throw the  Hawaiian  Government,  doing  acts  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Constitution.  He  has  borrowed 
money  in  violation  of  the  law  for  ordinary  expenses  of  i 
the  Government,  and  then  falsified  the  facts  in  re-  | 
lation  thereto  in  a  message  to  Congress.  He  has 
refused  to  remit  taxes  as  required  by  law,  and  has 
collected  taxes  unlawfully.  He  has  refused  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  Congress  so  often  that  the  list  of 
violations  is  next  only  to  the  list  of  his  vetoes.  He 
has  sold  bonds  at  private  sale  to  his  favorites  and 
former  associates  upon  terms  and  at  a  price  many 
millions  of  dollars  below  the  market  price  of  the 
bonds  on  the  day  of  such  private  sales.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  these  usurpations.  If  this  Government  is  to 
survive,  we  can  no  longer  look  with  indifference  upon 
the  shameful  autocracy  of  Grover  Cleveland." 

In  this  connection,  I  referred  to  his  veto  record  as 
unparalleled  in  our  history,  and  showed  that  he  had 
vetoed  up  to  the  first  of  May,  1896,  551  bills  in  his  two 
terms  as  President,  while  all  the  other  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  together  had  vetoed  but  109  bills 
passed  by  Congress. 

Cleveland  was  reputed  to  have  certain  rugged  vir- 
tues. The  only  one  that  I  remember  his  friends  boast- 
ing about  was  that  he  should  do  as  he  agreed.  He 
continued  his  career  as  a  vetoer  until  the  end  of  his 
term,  or,  rather,  until  the  end  of  January,  1897.  During 
February  he  was  reported  to  be  so  drunk  that  he  was 
incapacitated  from  public  business.  A  prominent  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  Congress  told  me,  at  that  time,  that 
he  went  to  the  White  House  to  see  the  President  and 
found  Cleveland  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  rather  hilarious 
state  of  intoxication.  Many  other  stories  of  a  similar 
character — ^many  of  them  worse — came  to  our  ears 
during  the  last  days  of  this  disgraceful  administra- 
tion. 
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Most  of  the  great  appropriation  bills  are  passed  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  Congress.  An  act  of  Congress, 
having  been  sent  to  the  President,  must  be  vetoed  by 
him  within  ten  days,  otherwise  it  becomes  a  law  with- 
out his  signature  if  Congress  is  in  session.  If  Congress 
expires  during  the  ten  days,  the  unsigned  bill  is  not  a 
law,  and  this  is  called  a  pocket  veto.  Cleveland  thus 
vetoed  all  of  the  bills  which  were  sent  to  him  during 
the  last  ten  days  of  Congress.  Thus  he  made  it 
necessary  for  his  successor,  McKinley,  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  immediately,  in  order  to  pass  the 
appropriation  bills  and  thus  secure  sufficient  funds  for 
the  running  of  the  Government. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Grover  Cleveland  came  to  the 
Senate,  as  is  the  custom,  to  see  his  successor  inaugu- 
rated. My  seat  was  the  first  seat  on  the  main  aisle. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  brought  in  by  two  or  three  men 
and  placed  in  a  chair  right  across  the  aisle  from  me. 
He  was  still  stupidly  intoxicated,  his  face  was  bloated, 
and  he  was  a  sight  to  behold.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  was  occurring,  but  looked  like  a  great  lump  of 
discolored  flesh.  When  McKinley  had  delivered  his  ad- 
dress and  had  taken  his  oath  of  office,  Cleveland  was 
carried  out  of  the  Senate  by  the  men  who  brought  him 
in,  and  I  understand  was  loaded  into  a  carriage  and 
taken  to  the  wharf  in  Washington  and  there  loaded  on 
a  yacht — and  I  think  it  was  Benedict's  yacht  (he  was 
a  very  wealthy  man,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  running  Cleveland's  admin- 
istration in  the  interests  of  big  business) .  The  yacht 
sailed  down  the  Potomac  with  Cleveland  for  a  few 
weeks  so  that  he  could  wind  up  his  spree. 

I  have  not  written  about  Grover  Cleveland  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  him  or  his  private  life,  or  from 
any  feeling  of  personal  animosity  or  ill-will,  but  be- 
cause these  things  are  a  part,  «nd  a  vital  part,  of  his 
public  and  official  life  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  account  for  his  erratic  conduct  as  chief  executive 
of  this  great  nation,  and  no  accurate  history  of  his  ca- 
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reer  as  President  can  be  written  and  fail  to  consider  the 
two  Clevelands— driink  and  sober.  His  ultimatum  to 
England  in  the  Venezuela  aflfair;  his  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  Hawaii,  and  his  hundreds  of  vetoes  and  his 
bond  sales,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution, can  in  this  way  only  be  accounted  for. 

None  of  his  successors  approached  Cleveland  in  per- 
sonal uncleanliness,  but  the  political  records  of  some  of 
them  were  far  from  enviable. 

I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate  in  December,  1889.  Dur- 
ing that  session  of  Congress  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill 
was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  think  the  only  thing  for  which  I  was  interested  in 
having  tariff  protection  was  metallic  tin  cacitevite.  I 
interviewed  members  of  the  House  Committee,  of 
which  William  McKinley  was  chairman,  and  asked  that 
a  certain  duty  be  placed  on  metallic  tin. 

LaFoUette,  of  Wisconsin  (now  Senator  LaFoUette), 
was  a  member  of  this  committee.  I  had  known  him 
from  boyhood  and  we  were  good  friends ;  consequently, 
he  promised  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  the  tariff  on  tin 
for  me.  However,  I  isaw  nearly  every  member  of  the 
committee,  including  the  chairman,  Mr.  McKinley,  and 
I  got  from  McKinley  a  definite  promise  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could  to  secure  the  tariff  I  wanted  on  metallic 
tin. 

Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  from  Pittsburgh,  where  they  made  tin 
plate.  His  clients  wanted  a  very  high  tariff  on  tin 
plate  but  wanted  the  metallic  tin  to  come  in  free  of 
duty  so  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  black  plates 
might  make  an  added  profit.  Dalzell  told  me  that 
he  was  opposed  to  any  tariff  upon  metallic  tin,  which 
made  me  still  more  active  until  I  thought  I  had  the 
promise  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  stand 
for  a  tariff  on  metallic  tin. 

When  the  matter  came  up  for  a  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee (I  think  the  whole  committee  was  present), 
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the  vote  on  the  tin  schedule  was  a  tie.  The  chair- 
man, McKinley,  was  compelled  to  cast  the  deciding 
vote,  and  he  voted  against  the  duty  and  against  what 
\  he  had  specifically  promised  me.  LaFollette  imme- 
diately wrote  down  the  names  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers who  had  voted  for  and  against  the  tariff  on 
tin  and  also  the  fact  that  McKinley  had  cast  the 
deciding  vote  against  me,  and  sent  it  by  a  page  over 
to  the  Senate. 

I  went  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and, 
as  I  went  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  direc- 
tion of  McKinley's  seat,  I  met  McKinley  in  the  aisle 
coming  from  the  session  of  the  tariff  committee. 

"McKinley,"  I  said,  "how  are  you  getting  along 
with  the  duty  on  metallic  tin?" 

He  was  very  patronizing  and  conciliating.  "Well, 
Senator,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  believe  we  can  get  it 
through  my  committee." 

"How  in  the  devil  do  you  expect  to  get  it  through 
your  committee,"  I  replied,  "when  you  vote  against 
it  yourself?" 

He  shrank  a  little  under  my  remark,  then  he  ral- 
lied and  said:  "Well,  I  concluded  that  it  was  not 
best  to  put  a  duty  on  metallic  tin." 

"If  you  had  told  me  that  in  the  first  place,"  I  an- 
swered, "instead  of  lying  to  me  about  it,  I  would 
have  some  respect  for  you.  That  would  have  given 
me  a  chance  to  have  worked  a  little  harder  and  to 
find  someone  on  the  committee  that  would  tell  the 
truth." 

The  incident  gave  me  an  insight  into  McKinley's 
character  and  may  possibly  have  had  something  to 
do,  in  addition  to  other  things,  with  my  walking  out 
of  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  1896,  after  McKinley's 
nomination.  I  always  had  the  impression  that  the 
course  pursued  by  McKinley  in  the  committee  of  the 
House  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  I  am  still 
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of  the  opinion  that  as  President  he  continued  the 
same  practices. 

There  is  nothing  that  better  illustrates  President 
William  McKiilley  than  his  agreement  with  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu,  and  his  double  dealing  in  connection  with  the 
same.  I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1900. 

"Manilla  special,  July  12,  1899. 

"General  Bates,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  of  the 
United  States  Government,  sailed  for  Jolo  this  morning 
to  negotiate  with  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  regarding  the  fu- 
ture relations  of  the  Jolo  (or  Sulu)  Archipeligo,  includ- 
ing the  Basilians,  as  a  naval  station.  The  Sultan  as- 
sumes that  the  Jolos  reverted  to  him,  the  evacuation 
of  the  Spaniards  nullifying  hte  treaty  of  1878.  General 
Bates  will  explain  to  the  Sultan  that  the  Americans 
succeeded  the  Spaniards  in  the  treaty  assuming  its 
obligations  and  continuing  the  annuities  it  provides  for. 
He  will  also  present  to  the  Sultan  $10,000  in  Mexican 
money  as  an  evidence  of  good  will.  The  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  Jolos  will  remain  unchanged.  The  Sultan 
will  enforce  the  law,  and  will  also  be  expected  to  fly  the 
American  flag  continuously  and  co-operate  with  Am- 
erica to  maintain  order  and  suppress  piracy. 

"General  Bates  then  entered  into  the  following  agree- 
ment: 

"  'Agreement  between  Brig.  Gen.  John  C. 
Bates,  representing  the  United  States,  of  the 
one  part,  and  His  Highness,  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu ;  it  being  understood  that  this  agreement 
will  be  in  full  force  only  when  confirmed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  subject  to  future  modifications  by  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  the  parties  in  interest.' 

"I  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  this  agreement  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  a  letter  transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate.  How- 
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ever,  this  is  a  treaty  apparently  with  a  quasi  sovereign 
power,  over  which  the  Senate,  according  to  our  new 
doctrine  of  imperialism,  has  no  other  authority  and  no 
control,  and  it  requires  no  ratification  by  the  Senate 
and  no  consideration  on  our  part. 

"  'Article  1.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  whole  archipelago  of  Sulu  and 
its  dependencies  is  declared  and  acknowledged. 

"  'Article  2.  The  United  States  flag  will  be 
used  in  the  archipelago  of  Sulu  and  its  depen- 
dencies on  land  and  sea. 

"  'Article  3.  The  rights  and  dignities  of  his 
highness  the  Sultan  and  his  datos  shall  be  fully 
respected;  all  their  religious  customs  shall  be 
respected,  and  no  one  shall  be  persecuted  on 
account  of  his  religion. 

"  'Article  4.  While  the  United  States  may 
occupy  and  control  such  points  in  the  archi- 
pelago of  Sulu  as  public  interests  seem  to  de- 
mand, encroachment  will  not  be  made  upon  the 
lands  immediately  about  the  residence  of  his 
highness  the  Sultan  unless  military  necessity 
require  such  occupation  in  case  of  war  with  a 
foreign  power,  and  where  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals is  taken,  due  compensation  will  be 
made  in  each  case. 

"  'Article  10.  Any  slave  in  the  archipelago 
of  Sulu  .shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  free- 
dom by  paying  to  the  master  the  usual  market 
value. 

"  'Article  12.  At  present  Americans  or  for- 
eigners wishing  to  go  into  the  country  should 
state  their  wishes  to  the  Moro  authorities  and 
ask  for  an  escort,  but  it  is  hoped  this  will  be- 
come unnecessary  as  we  know  each  other  bet- 
ter.^ 

"  'Article  13.  The  United  States  will  give 
full  protection  to  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects 
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in  case  any  foreign  nation  shall  attempt  td 
impose  upon  them. 

"  .'Article  14.  The  United  States  will  not  seD 
the  island  of  Sulu  or  any  other  island  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago  to  any  foreign  nation  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 
"  'Article  15.  The  United  States  Govern-  ^ 
.   ment  will  pay  the  following  monthly  salaries: 
"  To  the  Sultan,  $250;  to  Dato  Muda,  $75; 
to  Datto  Attik,  $60;  to  Dato  Calbe,  $75;  to 
Dato  Joakanain,  $75;  to  Dato  Puyo,  $60;  to 
Dato  Amir  Haissin,  $60;  to  Habji  Buter,  $50; 
to  Habib  Mura,  $40;  to  Serif  Saguin,  $15. 

"  'Signed  in  triplicate,  in  English  and  Sulu, 
at  Jolo,  this  20th  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1899 
(13th  Arakuil  Akil  1317). 

"  The  SULTAN  SULU 
Dato  RAJAH  HUDA 
Dato  ATTIK 
Dato  CALJBE 
Dato  JOAKANAIN 

"'Signed:  J.C.BATES, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V.' 

"The  annual  aggregate  of  these  salaries  is  $9,120. 
The  Spanish  agreement  was  for  $6,300  a  year.  This 
agreement  was  one  we  offered  to  the  Sultan,  not  one 
that  he  insisted  upon.  It  is  bur  own  proposition  that 
we  are  to  maintain  slavery  in  the  Sulu  Islands. 

"Farther  than  that,  Mr.  President,  an  investiga- 
tion would  show  that,  although  this  agreement 
was  made  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  from  the  State  Department  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  until  after  the  election  in  Ohio. 

"I  say  this  agreement,  when  the  Associated  Press 
tried  to  get  a  copy  of  it  before  the  Senate  convened, 
was  furnished  in  Arabic,  and  an  Arabic  used  in  the 
Sulu  Islands.   Therefore  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
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it  translated  in  the  United  States,  and  we  only  got 
this  copy  which  I  have  read  after  Congress  convened 
and  after  the  elections  last  fall  were  over.  This  is  on 
a  par  and  in  line  with  the  whole  business  of  concealing 
from  the  American  people  the  facts  in  regard  to  our 
maiden  foreign  venture.  We  are  unable  to  procure 
the  truth  through  General  Otis.  Mr.  Collins,  of  the 
Associated  Press,  says  the  censor  told  him  he  was  to 
send  nothing  and  they  were  going  to  allow  nothing 
to  be  sent  that  would  injure  the  Administration  or 
help  Mr.  Bryan. 

"Here  is  an  agreement  by  which  we  are  to  main- 
tain not  only  slavery,  but  polygamy  in  the  Sulu  Islands. 
Here  is  an  agreement  by  which  our  flag  is  made  to  float 
over  two  crimes ;  and  we  further  solemnly  agree  that 
no  nation  in  the  world  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere. 
It  is  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu  to  get  into  quarrels  with  the  natives  of  the  in- 
terior in  the  island  of  Mindanao;  then  to  declare  that 
they  are  in  revolt  against  his  authority.  Upon  this 
pretext  he  takes  prisoners  and  sells  them  into  slavery, 
the  planters  of  Borneo  being  the  purchasers.  That  has 
been  his  business  heretofore  whenever  he  needed 
money.  We  now  propose  to  maintain  that  sort  of 
thing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  we  stipu- 
late, and  the  stipulation  is  approved  by  the  President, 
that  no  foreign  nation  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere." 

MR.  SPOONER:  "Does  the  Senator  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  the  President  approved  ar- 
ticle 10  of  this  agreement,  which  refers  to  slavery  in 
the  archipelago  of  Sulu?" 

MR.  PETTIGREW:  "I  do." 

MR.  SPOONER:  "Well,  the  President  says  in  his 
message— and  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  I  will  read 
it— 

"  'I  have  confirmed  said  agreement,  subject 
to  the  action  of  the  Congress,  and  with  the 
reservation,  which  I  have  directed  shall  be 
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communicated  to  the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  that  this 
agreement  is  not  to  be  deemed  in  any  way  to 
authorize  or  give  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Sulu 
Archipelago.  I  communicate  these  facts  to 
the  Congress  for  its  information  and  action/  " 

BY  MR.  PETTIGREW:  'The  President  approvea 
of  an  agreement  which  provides  that  the  slave  may 
purchase  his  liberty  at  the  usual  market  price,  and 
according  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  agreement  it 
goes  in  full  force  upon  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  cannot  after  that  be  altered  except  by  another 
agreement.  This  transaction  is  on  a  par  with  all  the 
other  inconsistencies  attached  to  this  miserable  busi- 
ness. He  then  says  that  he  wants  the  Sultan  to  un- 
derstand that  he  does  not  authorize  slavery;  though 
he  has  approved  the  agreement  which  ratifies  slavery. 
How  could  he  transmit  the  agreement  to  us  with  his 
approval  and  then  send  back  word  to  the  Sultan  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  approving  slavery? 
Who  knows  whether  or  not  the  word  will  ever  get  to 
the  Sultan? 

"Almost  everything  we  receive  here  in  regard  to  this 
matter  is  on  a  par  with  the  transmittal  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  of  a  copy  of  the  Sulu  agreement  in  Sulu 
Arabic  to  conceal  the  infamy  until  after  the  elections 
were  over  last  fall.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  statement 
of  the  commisisoners  who  made  this  agreement,  which 
I  shall  proceed  to  read.  Mr.  Schurman  in  an  interview 
says: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  were  it  not  for  the  ig- 
norance displayed  the  present  hue  and  cry 
about  polygamy  and  slavery  in  these  islands 
would  be  absolutely  criminal.' 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  ignorance  displayed,  the 
present  hue  and  cry  about  polygamy  and  slavery  would 
be  absolutely  criminal   I  suppose  the  hue  and  cry 
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about  slavery  before  our  civil  war  was  criminal.  Many 
people  so  asserted,  many  people  honestly  .so  believed, 
and  I  presume  that  Mr.  Schurman  honestly  believes 
that  the  hiie  and  cry  about  polygamy  and  slavery  again 
existing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  would  be 
criminal  but  for  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  cause 
it. 

"In  taking  over  the  Sulu  group  we  have  acquired  no 
rights  of  any  sort  there  except  those  bequeathed  us 
by  Spain. 

"And  yet  the  President,  time  and  again  during  last 
fall  in  his  speeches  everywhere  made  to  the  people, 
asserted  that  the  flag  meant  the  same  thing  every- 
where, meant  the  same  here,  in  the  Sulu  group,  and  in 
Hawaii;  that  it  meant  in  every  place  the  same,  and 
that  its  presence  conferred  liberty  and  happiness  upon 
the  people  under  it. 

"She  was  bound  by  her  agreement  with  the  Sultan 
not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  or  customs  of  the 
islands,  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us  to  attempt 
this  by  force  when  it  can  be  ultimately  accomplished 
by  the  slower  method  of  civilization  and  education. 

"Mr.  President,  we  tried  the  slower  method  of  dis- 
posing of  slavery  and  polygamy  in  the  United  States, 
also  the  slower  method  of  civilization,  but  finally  we 
resorted  to  war — the  greatest  war  in  modem  times — 
and  thereby  succeeded  in  destroying  slavery  under 
our  flag.  It  has  been  restored  by  the  act  of  a  Presi- 
dent elected  by  the  Republican  party.  How  will  it 
strike  the  veterans  of  that  war  to  annex  slavery  after 
all  these  sacrifices  and  then  propose  to  abolish  it  when 
the  slaveholders  conclude  it  is  wrong  and  give  their 
consent  ?" 

"The  Sulu  group  proper  contains  about  100,000  in- 
habitants. They  are  all  Mohammedans.  To  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  these  people  would 
precipitate  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in  which  this 
country  has  ever  been  engaged.  They  are  religious 
fanatics  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  who  care  nothing 
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for  death  and  believe  that  the  road  to  heaven  can  be 
attained  by  killing  Christians.  Polygamy  is  a  part 
of  their  religion,  and  slavery,  about  which  so  much 
is  being  said  just  now,  is  a  mild  type  of  feudal  homage. 
The  Sultan  believes  from  what  he  has  seen  of  Ameri- 
cans that  they  are  ready  to  be  friendly  and  deal  hon- 
estly by  him. 

''Mr.  President,  I  will  show  what  kind  of  feudal 
homage  this  slavery  in  the  Philippines  is.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  those  people  will  fight,  we  prefer  to 
enforce  slavery  aijd  polygamy,  and  we  attack  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  island  of  Luzon  and  compel  them  to  sur- 
render— what?  Surrender  their  desire  for  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  We  prefer  to  turn  from  polygamy 
and  slavery  and  endorse  them,  put  our  flag  over  them, 
and  declare  that  nobody  shall  interfere  with  them,  and 
then  turn  our  armies  and  our  navies  to  the  destruction 
of  the  independence  and  freedom  of  a  Christian  popu- 
lation, which  we  also  purchased  from  Spain. 

"I  will  read  from  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Fore- 
man's book,  which  was  published  in  1899,  and  brought 
up  to  date.   He  says: 

"The  Sultanate  is  hereditary  under  the 
Salic  law.  The  Sultan  is  supported  by  three 
ministers,  one  of  whom  acts  as  regent  in  his 
absence  (for  he  might  have  to  go  to  Mecca, 
if  he  had  not  previously  done  so),  the  other 
is  minister  of  war,  and  the  third  is  minister  of 
justice  and  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  'Slavery  exists  in  a  most  ample  sense. 
There  are  slaves  by  birth  and  others  by  con- 
quest, such  as  prisoners  of  war,  insolvent 
debtors,  and  those  seized  by  piratical  expedi- 
tions to  other  islands.  A  Creole  friend  of 
mine,  Don  A.  M.  was  one  of  these  last.  He 
had  commenced  clearing  an  estate  for  cane 
growing  on  the  Negros  coast  some  years  ago, 
when  he  was  seized  and  carried  off  to  Sulu 
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Island.  In  a  few  years  he  was  ransomed  and 
returned  to  Negros,  where  he  formed  one  of 
the  finest  sugar  haciendas  and  factories  in 
the  colony/ 

"I  now  read  from  Social  History  of  the  Races  of 
Mankind,  by  Featherman : 

"'Slavery  exists  on  Sulu  Island,  and  the 
.slaves,  who  were  formerly  brought  from  .the 
Philippines,  are  not  well  treated,  for  their 
masters  exercise  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  them,  and  sometimes  kill  them  for  tri- 
fling offenses.  The  datos  frequently  punish  a 
disobedient  or  fugitive  slave  by  drawing  their 
campilan  or  kris  and  cutting  off  his  head  at 
one  strike  without  process  of  law.' 
"And  this  is  the  mild  form  of  feudal  homage  Schur- 
man  would  have  us  believe  should  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flag  until  we  can  persuade  the  slaveholders 
that  it  is  wrong. 

"Why  did  Schurman  make  this  statement?  The 
reason  is  plain.  He  did  it  just  before  the  elections; 
about  the  time  the  State  Department  gave  out  the 
Sulu  copy  of  the  treaty  for  the  information  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  contend  that  after  this 
statement,  made  at  the  time  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Schur- 
man with  an  evident  purpose  to  deceive,  he  has  for- 
feited all  right  to  be  believed  by  anybody  hereafter, 
and  that  his  statements  on  all  subjects  in  relation  to 
the  Philippines  are  not  worthy  of  credence. 

"I  read  also  from  St.  John's  Far  East,  volume  2, 
page  192,  as  follows : 

"  The  slaves  are  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  archipelago,  from  Acheen  Head  in  New 
Guinesa,  and  from  the  south  of  Siam  to  the 
most  northern  parts  of  the  Philippines.  It 
is  a  regular  slave  market.' 
"Then  he  describes  the  people.  Not  only  have  the 
slaveholders  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  their 
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slaves,  but  the  monarch  himself  has  complete  and 
full  right  to  take  the  life  of  any  of  his  subjects  when- 
ever he  chooses.   There  is  no  restraint  upon  him." 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Roosevelt  for  a 
great  many  years,  having  met  him  first  at  Bismarck, 
in  1884  and  1885. 

About  1909  I  was  the  guest  of  Robert  Hunter  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Alden  Club  in  New  York  City.  At  this 
dinner,  Arthur  Brisbane,  Morris  Hilquit,  Professor 
Giddings,  of  Columbia  University,  and  others  were 
present.  After  discussing  many  questions  with  these 
radicals  and  socialists — questions  that  covered  a 
v.'ide  range  of  socialism,  imperialitim  and  social  and 
economic  justice — ^Professor  Giddings  turned  to  me 
abruptly  and  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  Roose- 
velt?" I  replied  that  I  had  known  him  intimately 
for  years  and  that  when  I  was  with  him  he  made  me 
believe  that  he  was  sincere  and  honest  in  his  expres- 
sion of  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  and 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  but  that  when  I  was  away 
from  his  presence  he  did  or  said  something  that  made 
me  doubt.  Thereupon  Professor  Giddings  replied 
that  he  had  known  Roosevelt  from  boyhood  and 
watched  him  from  every  position  and  that  when  he 
was  with  him  and  talked  with  him  face  to  face  he 
always  came  away  convinced  that  Roosevelt  was 
the  greatest  faker  in  the  world,  but  that  when  he 
was  not  present  with  him,  Roosevelt  did  or  said  some- 
thing that  made  him  doubt. 

We  continued  to  talk  about  Roosevelt  and  I  fin- 
ally told  the  company  that  I  had  just  been  to  Wash- 
ington at  Roosevelt's  request,  he  having  written  me 
that  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  me.  On  arriving  in 
Washington  I  went  to  the  White  House  and  called 
upon  Roosevelt,  and  as  I  came  in  he  rushed  across 
the  room,  extending  both  hands,  and  said  at  once 
that  he  wanted  me  to  secure  Democratic  votes 
enough  to  pass  the  Hepburn  Railroad  Bill  through 
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the  Senate.  He  said  that  Aldrich  was  opposing  it 
and  trying  to  amend  it  so  that  it  would  amount  to 
nothing. 

I  immediately  replied  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  Hepburn  Bill  in  any  form,  that  the  only  remedy 
was  the  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads — 
that  the  railroads  were  the  highways  of  the  nation, 
and  should  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  and  not  for  private  profit. 
Roosevelt  immediately  said :  "I  have  the  bill  here  at 
the  White  House  which  you  introduced  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads;  also  the  argu- 
ment you  made  in  support  of  the  same."  And  he 
went  and  brought  out  both  the  argument  and  the 
biU.  Then  he  said:  **We  cannot  pass  a  bill  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  at  the  present  time  and  I  am 
therefore  very  anxious  to  try  regulating  the  rail- 
roads." 

I  replied  that  regulation  was  entirely  futile  and 
useless  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  power  to  regulate 
the  railroads  and  to  fix  the  rate  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  commission,  the  railroads  would  at 
once  own  the  commission  —  that  a  railroad  man, 
J.  Lowery  Bell,  who  was  receiving  $12,000  a  year 
as  superintendent  of  a  railroad,  was  the  second  as- 
sistant Postmaster  General  at  $4,000  a  year,  in 
charge  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  of  the  Postoffice 
Department  during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  I 
was  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore  it  was  perfectly 
idle  to  try  to  regulate  the  railroads  and  their  rates 
through  any  commission,  no  matter  who  selected  it, 
for  it  would  ultimately  be  selected  by  the  railroads 
themselves. 

I  said,  "Do  you  know  the  Hepburn  Bill  cuts  off 
broad  court  review  and  only  allows  the  courts  to 
review  as  to  the  law  but  not  as  to  the  facts?  The 
Hepburn  Bill  also  empowers  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  rates;  in  fact,  to  initiate 
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rates."  And  I  added,  "Do  you  want  these  two 
things?    Are  they  what  you  desire?" 

Roosevelt  jumped  up  and  said,  "Yes,  that  is  just 
what  I  want." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  will  stand  for  that  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done." 

The  next  day  I  took  two  senators  to  the  White 
House — ^two  Democrats — and  told  Roosevelt  that 
these  two  men  would  assist  him  in  getting  others,  and 
that  they  could  furnish  votes  enough  to  put  the  bill 
through  in  spite  of  Mr.  Aldrich.  But  I  added — 
"Roosevelt,  you  are  so  partisan  a  Republican  that  I 
feel  that  we  run  great  risk  in  dealing  with  you  at 
all,  because  you  are  liable,  after  you  see  you  can  pass 
the  bill,  to  make  a  deal  with  Aldrich  and  abandon 
your  democratic  allies  m  the  interests  of  party  har- 
mony." He  thereupon  pounded  the  table  and  declared 
he  would  never  surrender,  buC  would  stand  to  the  end. 

When  I  had  finished  this  statement.  Professor  Gid- 
dings  remarked  that  he  knew  Roosevelt  far  better 
than  I  did,  and  that  Roosevelt  would  sell  me  out 
together  with  the  democratic  senators  and  make  a 
deal  with  Aldrich,  and  pass  the  bill  in  the  form 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  railroads.  That 
is  exactly  what  Roosevelt  did. 

This  episode  convinced  me  of  what  I  had  before 
suspected — ^that  Roosevelt  never  stood  for  anythin^i 
that  was  against  the  settled  interests  of  those  who 
were  exploiting  the  American  people. 

After  Taft  had  been  nominated,  in  1912,  Roose- 
velt asked  me  to  come  to  his  home  at  Oyster  Bay  on 
Long  Island,  as  he  wished  to  talk  with  me  about  the 
political  situation.  Accordingly  I  went  to  Oyster  Bay 
and  spent  the  day  with  him. 

When  I  went  into  the  library  at  Oyster  Bay,  Roose- 
velt rushed  across  the  room,  put  out  both  hands  and 
said :  "Pettigrew,  you  were  right  about  Taft.  Are 
you  going  to  support  me?" 
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"I  said,  "Why,  Roosevelt,  I  didn't  know  you  were 
running  for  anything/' 

He  said:  "I  am  going  to  run  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  President." 

I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  I  will  support  you; 
there  is  no  sense  in  your  running — all  you  can  ac- 
complish is  to  elect  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  that  will 
be  a  national  disaster." 

He  said :  "Oh,  well,  we  might  as  well  suffer  four 
years  under  Wilson  as  four  years  more  under  Taft." 

I  said,  "No,  there  is  a  great  difference.  Taft  is 
amiable  imbecility.  Wilson  is  wilful  and  malicious 
imbecility  and  I  prefer  Taft." 

Roosevelt  then  said :  "Pettigrew,  you  know  the  two 
old  parties  are  just  alike.  They  are  both  controlled 
by  ^e  same  influences,  and  I  am  going  to  organize 
a  new  party — a  new  political  party — ^in  this  country 
based  upon  progressive  principles.  We  won't  win 
this  year,  but  four  years  from  now  we  will  elect  the 
President,  and  you  are  going  to  support  me." 

I  said,  "Roosevelt,  if  you  mean  that  you  will  stand 
for  a  new  party — recognize  the  great  necessity  of 
it — ^the  two  old  parties  are  absolutely  dominated  by 
the  predatory  interests,  and  if  your  platform  suits 
me  I  will  certainly  support  you." 

Roosevelt  then  said,  "What  do  you  want  in  that 
platform?"  And  I  began  to  tell  him  that  I  wanted 
government  ownership  of  the  railroads;  I  wanted 
a  reformation  of  the  financial  system  by  which  money 
would  be  issued  by  the  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment alone,  and  many  other  radical  things.  In  fact, 
Roosevelt  and  I  sat  down  that  afternoon  and  drew 
the  platform.  When  we  had  finished,  Roosevelt 
said : 

"Now  are  you  going  to  support  me?" 

And  I  said :  "If  your  convention  adopts  that  plat- 
form I  will  support  you,  and  when  the  convention 
afterward  adopted  the  platform  I  wrote  Roosevelt  I 
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would  give  him  my  hearty  support;  and  I  did,  and 
I  carried  South  Dakota  for  him  in  the  election. 

I  told  him  that  I  considered  the  issue  and  the  con- 
trol of  money  of  great  and  vital  importance,  and  we 
finally  agreed  on  the  plank  that  appeared  in  his 
platform,  i.e.,  that  the  issue  of  money  should  not  be 
subject  to  private  manipulation,  but  should  be  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  the  Government  in  the  interests 
of  the  people. 

We  then  talked  about  the  labor  planks  as  related 
to  men,  women  and  children. 

After  the  convention  had  adopted  a  platform  and 
nominated  Roosevelt  as  a  Progressive,  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  asking  me  if  I  intended  to  support 
him  and  if  the  platform  was  satisfactory.  I  answered 
briefly  that  I  would  support  him  because  of  his  state- 
ment to  me  that  he  would  organize  a  permanent 
party  in  the  interests  of  social  and  economic  justice, 
and  because  of  the  progressive  principles  that  he  had 
placed  in  his  platform. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  he  never  had  any  real 
intention  of  organizing  a  permanent  progressive 
party.  As  an  egoist  his  chief  interest  centered 
around  his  own  personality;  the  nomination  of  Taft 
was  so  sharp  a  blow  to  his  self-love  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  except  to  throw  himself  into 
the  limelight  in  another  direction. '  His  over-regard 
for  himself,  which  had  grown  so  rapidly  during  his 
later  years,  tended  to  make  him,  par  excellence,  the 
monumental  fak^r  of  the  world.  In  playing  this 
role,  he  was  simply  following  out  the  line  of  conduct 
established  during  his  early  years  in  public  life. 

When  the  battleship  MAINE  was  blown  up  in 
Havana  Harbor,  just  previous  to  the  war  with  Spain, 
Col.  Melvin  Grigsby  was  at  Fort  Pierre,  S.  D.  Fort 
Pierre  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  cattle  range  in 
America.    Here  it  was  that  Catlin  met  the  Sioux 
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chiefs  and  thousands  of  Indians  in  1832.  In  this 
country  were  the  greatest  buffalo  pastures  in  the 
world. 

Col.  Grigsby  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  hav- 
ing seen  four  years  of  service — a  man  of  great  cour- 
age and  superior  intelligence.  And  from  Fort  Pierre 
he  telegraphed  President  McKinley  that  the  sinking 
of  the  MAINE  meant  war,  and  that  the  best  soldiers 
that  could  be  secured  on  short  notice  for  the  war 
with  Spain  were  the  cowboys  of  the  plains.He  offered 
his  service  in  this  connection.  Shortly  afterward, 
CoL  Grigsby  came  to  Washington  and  secured  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  which  had  already  passed  the 
House,  authorizing  the  raising  of  volunteers  for  the 
Spanish  War,  which  provided  that  3,000  men  of  spe- 
cial fitness  might  be  recruited  independently,  the 
'officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

At  this  time,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Leonard  Wood  was  a  contract 
surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  located  at 
Washington  and  detailed  to  attend  to  Mrs.  McKinley. 
He  applied  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  colonels  of 
one  of  the  Rough  Rider  regiments  of  cowboys,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  applied  to  be  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  These  two 
doughty  soldiers,  with  no  experience  except  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  experience  as  a  cowboy  one  season  on  the 
little  Missouri  River,  and  Wood's  experience  as  a 
contract  surgeon,  received  their  respective  appoint- 
ments. They  raised  a  regiment  of  so-called  cow- 
boys in  the  eastern  states  and  went  to  Florida. 

From  Florida  they  embarked  for  Cuba,  leaving 
their  horses  behind.  They  landed  east  of  Santiago 
and  started  through  the  jungle  for  San  Juan  Hill, 
General  Wood  being  colonel  of  the  regiment  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  acting  as  lieutenant  colonel. 

About  ten  miles  from  San  Juan  Hill,  they  were 
ambushed  by  the  Spaniards  and  some  of  the  Rough 
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Riders  were  wounded  in  what  was  called  the  El 
Caney  fight.  They  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces, 
but  General   ,  in  command  of  some  regi- 
ments of  Negro  troops,  rushed  in  these  colored  regu- 
lars and  rescued  Wood  and  his  doughty  lieutenant- 
colonel  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Rough  Riders — all  on  foot,  for  they  had  left 
their  horses  back  in  Florida — then  proceeded  to  a 
field  near  the  foot  of  Kettle  Hill,  which  blanketed 
San  Juan  Hill,  and  remained  there  until  General 

 and  his  colored  troops  took  San  Juan  Hill 

from  the  Spaniards. 

After  San  Juan  Hill  had  been  captured,  Col.  Wood 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roosevelt  charged  up  Kettle 
Hill,  where  there  was  nothing  but  an  old  kettle  which 
had  been  used  for  evaporating  sugar  cane  juice. 
There  were  no  fortifications  or  trenches  or  block- 
houses, or  Spaniards,  dead  or  alive,  on  Kettle  Hill. 
Yet  Roosevelt,  in  his  book  "History  of  the  Spanish 
War,"  says  that  he  charged  up  San  Juan  Hill  and 
found  the  trenches  full  of  dead  Spaniards  with  little 
holes  in  their  foreheads,  and  that  two  Spaniards 
jumped  up  and  ran  away,  and  that  he  missed  one  of 
them  but  killed  the  other  with  a  shot  in  the  back 
from  his  revolver. 

I  refer  to  the  records  of  the  War  Department, 
which  show  that  Roosevelt  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  taking  of  San  Juan  Hill.  I  refer  also  to  a  pam- 
phlet by  Colonel  Bacon,  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  secured  affidavits  of  one  hundred  sol- 
diers and  officers  who  were  in  the  campaign  to  take 
Santiago,  and  that  all  of  them  testified  that  Roose- 
velt was  not  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  or^  in  fact, 
in  any  other  battle  except  the  ambush  at  El  Caney. 

Afterwards,  when  Roosevelt  became  President  ol 
the  United  States,  he  posed  on  horseback  at  Fort 
Meyer,  and  had  his  picture  painted  by  a  famous  Ger- 
man artist,  charging  up  San  Juan  Hill. 
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After  the  Spanish  War  was  over,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
located  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and,  having  in- 
herited a  fortune,  the  tax  assessor  of  New  York 
placed  him  on  the  tax  list  for  a  large  sum  as  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Roosevelt  thereupon  swore 
off  his  taxes,  swearing  that  he  was  not  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and,  not  being  a  citizen  of  New  York,  was 
not  liable  to  taxes  under  the  laws  of  that  state. 

Shortly  after  taking  this  oath.  Boss  Piatt  called 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  proposed  that  he  should  be 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York.  Roosevelt 
promptly  replied  that  he  could  not  run  for  Governor 
as  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  related  the 
incident  of  his  swearing  off  his  taxes.  Piatt  there- 
upon remarked :  "Is  the  hero  of  San  Juan  Hill  going 
to  show  the  white  feather?** 

Mr.  Roosevelt  answered,  in  his  dramatic  and  elo- 
quent way,  that  he  was  no  coward,  and  would  be  a 
candidate. 

After  election,  when  he  came  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  Governor  of  New  York,  he  had  to  swear 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York.  But 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  him  to  acquire 
citizenship  since  he  had  sworn  that  he  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  state.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
Elihu  Root's  statement  that  domicile  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  taxes  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  not  a  sufficient  loss  of  citizenship  to  dis- 
qualify Roosevelt  for  governor.  Root  was  afterwards 
much  pampered  and  petted  by  Roosevelt  when  he 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 

Having  by  accident  become  President,  Roosevelt 
served  out  McKinley's  term  and  was  then  nominated 
and  elected.  At  the  end  of  four  years  more,  having 
named  Taft  as  his  successor,  Roo§evelt  concluded  to 
emulate  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  and  add  Afri- 
canus  to  his  name.    Scipio  had  conquered  provinces 
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in  Africa  and  led  their  kings  and  princes  and  poten- 
tates in  triumph.  Roosevelt's  triumph  was  graced 
with  elephants'  feet  and  leopards'  tails,  and,  on  his 
way  back  to  his  own  country  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  he 
stopped  in  Paris  long  enough  to  address  the  great 
literary  and  scientific  society  founded  by  Voltaire, 
whose  president  was  Pasteur,  the  discoverer,  of  many 
scientific  marvels.  And  to  this  body  of  students  of 
science  and  biology  and  literature  Teddy  delivered 
his  oration  of  thirty  minutes  in  length,  advising  them 
to  raise  babies! 

And  this  was  not  the  end  of  his  achievements.  He 
examined  the  map  of  South  America  and  found  a 
strip  of  country  marked  upon  all  the  geographies  as 
unknown  or  unexplored — a  little  west  of  and  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  River.  He  went  in  by 
way  of  Paraguay,  and  striking  this  unknown  region 
at  its  southern  extremity  passed  down  through  the 
tropical  jungle  of  this  country  to  the  mouth,  and 
announced  to  the  world  that  he  had  discovered  a  . 
new  river  of  great  importance — a  new  and  unknown 
river,  thus  adding  to  his  exploits  as  a  conqueror  in 
Africa  the  proud  name  of  discoverer.  But,  after  he 
had  announced  to  the  world  his  great  discovery,  it 
was  found  that  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  was 
a  small  Spanish  town  which  had  existed  for  two 
centuries  and  that  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  river  had  been  navigated  to  the  first  falls  by  the 
Spanish  gatherers  of  rubber. 

Roosevelt  was  a  dramatic  artist  first  and  a  presi- 
dent afterwards.  All  of  his  actions  were  strongly 
colored  by  his  love  for  effect.  He  posed.  That  was 
his  life.  Of  his  succesor,  Taft,  nothing  need  be 
added  to  the  characterization  —  ''an  amiable  man 
weighing  250  pounds." 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  a  Democrat  after  1 896. 
In  that  year  he  left  the  party  for  the  same  retason 
that  I  joined  it.    He  came  back  and  voted  for  Pa  rker 
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in  1904,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  led  me  not  to 
vote  for  Parker.  Wilson  did  not  support  Bryan  in 
1908.  At  no  time  was  he  an  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  progressive  democracy. 

I  first  met  Woodrow  Wilson  the  year  before  he 
was  nominated.  It  was  in  August,  1911,  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  would  like  to 
see  me.  He  was  residing  at  the  Governor's  summer 
home  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  Jersey,  about 
eighty  miles  from  New  York.  A  friend  of  mine — 
think  it  was  ex-Senator  Towne,  had  been  down  to 
see  him  and  had  told  Wilson  that  I  was  in  New  York. 
Wilson  thereupon  wrote  me  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  meet  me,  and  that,  if  I  could  not  come  down  to  his 
home,  he  would  come  to  New  York.  So  I  went  down 
to  see  him. 

I  went  early  and  remained  all  day,  and  we  talked 
on  very  many  subjects.  He  told  me  that  he  was  an 
active  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  States  and,  thereupon,  I  be- 
gan discussing  public  questions  with  him,  for  I  was 
prejudiced  agamst  him  because  of  his  attitude  in 
the  Bryan  campaigns. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  my  visit,  Wilson  asked  me 
if  I  would  support  him  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion and  take  charge  of  his  campaign  in  the  West.  I 
said  that  I  did  not  know;  that  I  had  come  down 
there  prejudiced  against  him;  but  that  he  had  said 
things  during  the  day  that  interested  me  very  much, 
and  that  if  he  would  send  me  all  of  his  recent 
speeches  and  every  one  of  his  veto  messages,  so  I  could 
study  his  attitude  of  mind  upon  public  questions, 
in  about  a  month  I  could  tell  him  whether  I  could 
support  him  or  not. 

In  our  conversation  I  had  discovered  that  Wilson 
knew  nothing  about  the  practical  working  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  had  boasted  that  he  was  educated  and 
trained  as  a  lawyer  and  had  practiced  in  his  native 
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state,  Alabama,  and  this  did  not  leave  a  good  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  because  any  man  well  learned  in 
the  law  has  come  honestly  to  believe  that  the  rights  of 
property  and  not  human  rights  are  sacred  and  is,  there- 
fore, unfitted  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  But 
Wilson  had  declared  for  the  public  ownership  of  public 
resources — ^that  is,  iron  and  oil,  and  had  suggested  the 
single  tax  as  a  method  of  taking  the  raw  material  from 
the  trusts  and  combinations,  such  as  the  iron,  oil,  etc. 

I.  left  the  Governor's  house  after  dinner,  and  as  I 
reached  the  door  Tumulty — ^he  was  then  the  Governor's 
secretary — ^was  at  the  door  with  an  automobile  and 
said  that  the  Governor  wished  him  to  talk  with  me  and 
that,  if  I  would  permit  him,  he  would  take  nae  back  to 
New  York.  I  therefore  got  into  the  automobile,  and 
he  took  me  back  to  Newark.  We  discussed  the  same 
questions  I  discussed  with  the  Governor,  and  he  said 
that  the  Governor  wanted  my  support,  and  wished  me 
to  take  charge  of  his  campaign  in  the  West. 

About  the  time  the  thirty  days  had  expired,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Tumulty  saying  that  the  Governor 
was  anxious  to  know  what  my  decision  was,  and  I 
promptly  replied  that  I  had  read  all  of  the  Governor's 
recent  speeches  and  his  veto  messages,  and  most  of  his 
works,  and  after  carefully  considering  the  same  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  worst  Tory  in  the  United 
States  and  that  he  used  camouflage  to  conceal  his  set- 
tled opinion,  and  that  I  would  not  support  him  for  the 
office  of  President  even  if  no  one  else  was  a  candidate. 

I  had  many  reasons  for  taking  this  stand.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  speech  which  was  carefully  prei)ared  and 
delivered  before  the  Society  of  Virginians  in  New  York 
City  in  1904,  he  had  made  the  following  statement: 

'The  real  opportunity  of  the  South  is  of  another 
sort.  It  had  now  a  unique  opportunity  to  perform  a 
great  national  service.  As  the  only  remaining  part  of 
the  Democratic  party  that  can  command  a  majority  of 
its  votes  in  its  constituency,  let  the  South  demand  a 
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rehabilitation  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  only  lines 
that  restore  it  to  dignity  and  power. 

"Since  1896  the  Democratic  party  had  permitted  its 
name  to  be  used  by  men  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
admitted  to  its  councils — ^men  who  held  principles  and 
professed  purposes  which  it  had  always  hitherto  repu- 
diated. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  Democratic  party  either  in 
the  South  or  in  any  northern  state  which  the  discred- 
ited radicals  can  use.  The  great  body  of  one-time  Dem- 
ocrats that  musters  strong  enough  to  win  elections  had 
revolted  and  will  act  with  no  organization  that  harbors 
the  radicals — as  the  radicals  did  not  in  fact  act  with 
the  organization  they  themselves  had  discredited  in 
the  recent  campaign  when  the  whole  country  felt  that 
the  Democratic  party  was  still  without  definite  char- 
acter and  makeup. 

"The  country,  as  it  moves  forward  in  its  material 
progress,  needs  and  will  tolerate  no  party  of  discontent 
or  radical  experiment,  but  it  does  need  a  party  of  con- 
servative reform,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  and 
ancient  institutions." 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wil- 
son wished  to  throw  the  Populists  and  Silver  Republi- 
cans and  radicals  out  of  the  party;  and  to  this  para- 
graph : 

"The  country,  as  it  moves  forward  to  its  progress, 
needs  and  will  tolerate  no  party  of  discontent  or  radical 
experiment,  but  it  does  need  a  party  of  conservative 
reform,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  ancient  insti- 
tutions." 

This  is  Woodrow  Wilson's  whole  political  creed. 

His  position  with  regard  to  labor  is  well  expressed  in 
his  baccalaureate  address  of  June  18, 1909 : 

"You  know  what  the  usual  standard  of  the  employe 
is  in  our  day.  It  is  to  give  as  little  as  he  may  for  his 
wages.  In  some  trades  and  handicrafts  no  one  is  suf- 
fered to  do  more  than  the  least  skilful  of  his  fellows  can 
do  within  the  hours  allotted  to  a  day's  labor.  It  is  so 
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unprofitable  that  in  some  trades  it  will  presently  not  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  at  all.  He  had  better  stop  alto- 
gether than  operate  at  an  invariable  loss.  The  labor  of 
America  is  rapidly  becoming  unprofitable  under  its 
present  regulation  by  those  who  have  determined  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Our  economic  supremacy  may 
be  lost  because  the  country  grows  more  and  more  full 
of  unprofitable  servants.*' 

And  he  was  reported  in  the  New  York  **World"  as 
saying: 

"We  speak  too  exclusively  of  the  capitalist  class. 
There  is  another  as  formidable  an  enemy  to  equality 
and  freedom  of  opportunity  as  it  is,  and  that  is  the 
class  formed  by  the  labor  organization  and  leaders  of 
the  country,  the  class  representing  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  laboring  men  of  the  country,  quite  as  monop- 
olistic in  spirit  as  the  capitalist,  and  quite  as  apt  to 
corrupt  and  ruin  our  industries  by  their  monopoly." 

One  of  the  veto  messages  which  he  sent  me  revealed 
the  true  Wilson  point  of  view.  He  wrote  a  long  mes- 
sage in  vetoing  the  bill  to  eliminate  grade  crossings  on 
the  railroads  of  New  Jersey.  The  bill  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature  had  provided  that  every  railroad  in  the 
state  should  eliminate  one  grade  crossing  for  each 
thirty  miles  of  track  each  year  until  they  were  all 
eliminated.  Wilson  vetoed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  hardship  for  the  railroads  to  comply  with 
the  provisions.  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  at  that  time 
the  railroads  ran  through  the  main  .streets  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns — bright  on  the  surface— and  large  numbers 
of  people  were  killed  and  injured  at  grade  crossings. 
The  bill  was  a  mild  and  ''evolutionary"  method  of  elim- 
inating the  crossings — it  permitted  the  killings  to  con- 
tinue for  many  years  before  the  last  grade  of  crossing 
was  eliminated.  Even  that  mild  provision  proved  to  be 
too  strong  for  Wilson  who,  true  to  his  lawyer  training, 
and  his  attitude  of  mind  where  the  question  of  prop- 
erty rights  was  involved,  vetoed  the  bill  because  it  in- 
volved a  hardship  on  the  shareholders. 
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These  and  many  other  facts  which  I  had  discovered 
in  my  study  of  his  writings  and  his  speeches  led  me  to 
write,  early  in  the  campaign  of  1912 : 

"If  Mr.  Wilson  becomes  President  he  will  oppose  any 
legislation  that  interferes  with  big  property  or  in  any 
way  curtails  its  profits.  He  has  behind  him  an  ances- 
try of  slave-holders  and  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
labor.  He  thinks  the  Chinese  are  much  better  than  the 
European  immigrants  that  come  crowding  in  from 
Europe. 

"He  is  bitterly  and  sneeringly  opposed  to  every  man 
who  toils  and  to  every  progressive  principle;  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  the  purposes  of  socialism,  does 
not  comprehend  the  great  revolution  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  men  which  must  shake  to  the  very  foundation 
our  social  and  economic  structure.  His  effort  will  be 
to  check,  to  turn  aside  and  to  neutralize  this  movement, 
and  he  will  do  it  all  in  the  interests  of  the  capitalistic 
classes. 

"He  will  undertake  some  reforms.  He  will  rail  about 
the  bosses;  he  will  talk  about  purity,  but  he  is  abso- 
lutely owned  by  the  great  moneyed  interests  of  the 
country  who  paid  the  expenses  of  his  campaign  for  the 
nomination  and  will  now  furnish  the  funds  for  the  elec- 
tion. No  progressive  Democrat  .should  vote  for  him 
under  any  circumstances." 

Wilson  was  nominated  by  the  usual  influences  that 
control  a  Democratic  convention.  He  had  almost  a 
solid  South  at  his  back.  The  South  is  behind  the  world 
in  ordinary  civilization,  in  social  and  economic  thought. 
This  mass  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  joined  with  the 
corrupt  exploiting  bosses  of  the  North  and  brought 
about  Woodrow  Wilson's  nomination.  Murphy,  the  ex- 
ploiter of  vice  in  New  York;  Sullivan,  the  exploiter  of 
the  people  of  Chicago,  through  the  gas  franchise; 
Ryan,  the  exploiter  of  the  .street  railway  franchise  of 
New  York,  and  Taggart,  who  for  years  ran  a  gambling 
house  at  French  Lick,  Indiana,  and  Bryan,  of  Ne- 
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braska,  were  all  actively  at  work  to  bring  about  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  nomination. 

Wilson,  as  President,  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  Wilson  as  Governor.  His  first  public  surrender  to 
the  interests  came  in  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  His  real  abdication  accompanied  his  decla- 
ration of  war  with  Germany. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1917,  President  Wilson,  in 
an  address  to  Congress,  said: 

"I  am  not  now  proposing  or  contemplating  war,  or 
any  steps  that  may  lead  to  it." 

The  President  made  this  declaration  eleven  days 
after  the  Advisory  Council  of  Big  Business,  appointed 
by  him,  had  in  its  secret  sessions,  as  now  disclosed  by 
an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  meetings,  dis- 
cussed the  exclusion  of  labor  from  military  service, 
and  discussed  the  draft  law  months  before  it  had  been 
intimated  to  Congress  or  the  country  that  we  were  to 
raise  an  army  by  draft  to  fight  a  foreign  war. 

William  J.  Graham,  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  War  Dei)artment,  examined  the  minutes  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Defense.  He  made 
copious  extracts  from  these  minutes.  Based  upon  that 
investigation,  Chairman  Graham  reported  to  the  full 
committee  as  follows: 

"An  examination  of  these  minutes  discloses  the  fact 
that  a  commission  of  seven  men  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  have  devised  the  entire  system  of  pur- 
chasing war  supplies,  planned  a  press  censorship,  de- 
signed a  system  of  food  control,  and  selected  Herbert 
Hoover  as  its  director,  determined  on  a  daylight  saving 
scheme  and,  in  a  word,  designed  practically  every  war 
measure  which  Congress  subsequently  enacted — and 
did  all  this,  behind  closed  doors,  weeks  and  even 
months  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  Germany." 

For  months  before  the  United  States  declared  war, 
Wilson  was  planning  war  with  a  secret  committee  of 
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New  York  representatives  of  Big  Business  that  he, 
Wilson,  had  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

W.  P.  G,  Harding,  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  gives  the  reason  why  the  United  States  went  to 
war  in  a  statement  published  on  March  22, 1917 : 

"As  banker  and  creditor,  the  United  States  would 
have  a  place  at  the  peace  conference  table,  and  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  resist  any  proposed  repudiation 
of  debts,  for  it  might  as  well  be  remembered  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  any  of  our 
citizens  owning  bonds  that  might  be  repudiated/' 

Harding,  as  a  representative  of  the  New  York  bank- 
ers, knew  what  the  secret  committee  was  doing  with 
the  President  at  its  head.  He  could,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence say,  weeks  before  the  United  States  went  into 
the  war,  "It  might  as  well  be  remembered  that  we  will 
be  forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  any  of  our  citizens 
owning  bonds  that  might  be  repudiated." 

Wilson  went  to  Paris  as  the  representative  of  the 
New  York  banks.  That  he  was  their  representative 
and  consulted  with  them  all  through  the  conference  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Thomas  W.  Lamont(  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.)  was  chief  financial  adviser  in  Paris,  and 
that  the  New  York  banks  had  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
weeks  before  the  United  States  Senate  received  its 
copy. 

It  is  not  an  inspiring  record — this  story  of  ten  presi- 
dents— all  of  them  actively  or  passively  serving  the 
interests  that  have  been  plundering  the  American  peo- 
ple. Very  few  Americans  now  living  have  known  ten 
presidents.  Very  few  have  had  my  opportunity  for 
observation.  If  they  had,  I  think  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  agree  with  me  that  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can plutocracy  is  exercised  as  directly  and  as  effectively 
over  and  through  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
as  over  any  other  department  of  American  Govern- 
ment. 
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XVI.    Political  Parties 

In  these  descriptions  of  the  relation  between  busi- 
ness and  Government  in  the  United  States,  I  have  not 
tried  to  draw  any  sharp  distinctions  between  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  parties.  Indeed,  such  an 
effort  would  be  quite  futile,  since  no  real  distinction 
between  them  exists.  Historically,  the  two  parties  rep- 
resent varying  points  of  view  as  to  the  best  method  of 
robbing  the  workers.  The  Democrats  favored  slavery 
as  a  method.  The  Republicans  preferred  the  wage  sys- 
tem. But  those  differences  were  ironed  out  during  the 
Civil  War.  During  more  than  half  a  century  both  par- 
ties have  accepted  the  system  of  wage  labor  as  the 
most  practical  and  remunerative  system  of  exploita- 
tion. Today  Republicans  and  Democrat^  are  alike  the 
spokesmen  of  big  business.  This  assertion  I  can  make 
without  the  .slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  as  I  have 
known  the  leaders  of  both  parties  for  fifty  years  and 
have  worked  in  the  inner  circles  of  both  party  ma- 
chines. 

I  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Repub- 
lican when  the  state  of  South  Dakota  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  I  was  re-elected  in  1894,  also  as  a  Repub- 
lican. I  listened  to  the  debates  in  1890  on  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  which  was  presented  by  Senator  Sherman,  of 
Ohio.  The  trusts  were  at  that  time  beginning  to  show 
great  strength  and  both  parties  had  declared  against 
them  in  their  platforms.  The  Sherman  law  was  a  Re- 
publican measure,  but  I  observed  to  my  great  surprise 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were  very 
careful  not  to  include  anything  in  the  bill  that  would 
interfere  with  big  business.  Indeed,  the  anti-trust 
legislation  was  so  framed  as  to  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade;  I  also 
observed  that  those  amendments  which  were  offered 
to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  in  order  to  make  it 
effective  by  preventing  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  were  promptly  defeated  by  a  solid  Republican 
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vote.  This  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if 
I  was  really  a  Republican.  Out  on  the  prairies  of  Da- 
kota there  was  a  strong  protest  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  people  by  eastern  bankers  and  railroad  oper- 
ators, and  I  had  never  for  one  moment  supposed  that 
the  Republican  party  which  always  claimed  to  be  the 
opponent  of  slavery  and  the  champion  of  freedom  was 
presenting  a  united  front  to  any  measures  looking  to 
a  diminution  of  this  exploitation. 

In  1896  I  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  which  assembled  at  St.  Louis  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  platform  and  of  nominating 
a  presidential  candidate.  After  the  St.  Louis  platform 
had  been  adopted,  twenty-two  of  the  delegates,  I  among 
the  number,  left  the  convention  and  the  Republican 
party.  Our  reasons  for  leaving  were,  first,  that  the 
party,  in  its  platform,  declared  for  a  very  high  pro- 
tective tariff  and  made  no  pronouncement  against 
trusts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  left 
out  the  plank  on  that  subject  which  it  had  included  in 
every  National  convention  for  at  least  eight  years  pre- 
viously. The  tariff  wall  for  which  the  platform  pro- 
vided was  so  high  as  to  make  the  trusts  absolutely  se- 
cure against  foreign  competition,  which  was  the  only 
competition  they  had  to  fear.  The  convention  also 
declared  for  the  gold  standard  and  at  every  opportu- 
nity announced  that  it  was  in  favor  of  the  great  indus- 
trial combinations,  whose  attorneys  not  only  dominated 
the  convention,  but  made  up  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  other  words,  the  grand  old  party  that 
had  come  into  existence -as  a  protest  against  human 
slavery  had,  after  forty  years,  decided  to  abandon  its 
great  record  as  the  champion  of  black  slaves  and  be- 
come the  champion  of  the  trusts  and  industrial  and 
transportation  combinations  which  were  enslaving 
men.  Seeing  this  change  as  clearly  as  I  did,  there  was 
only  one  course  for  me  to  pursue — I  left  the  party. 
Still  I  was  a  Republican  at  heart.  I  never  voted  but 
for  one  Democrat. 
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After  the  St.  Louis  Convention  I  attended  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago,  and  was  on  the  platform 
when  Bryan  made  the  great  speech  which  resulted  in 
his  nomination.  He  was  endorsed  by  the  so-called  Sil- 
ver Republican  Convention,  which  was  composed  of 
those  who  bolted  the  St.  Louis  Convention  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  their  adherents.  In  the  campaign 
of  1896  I  supported  Bryan  and  made  a  great  many 
speeches  advocating  his  election.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  my  activity  he  carried  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
He  was  beaten  throughout  the  nation  by  the  industrial 
combinations  which  had  backed  the  nomination  of 
McKinley  and  had  adopted  the  St.  Louis  platform. 
These  interests  put  up  many  millions  to  purchase  and 
corrupt  the  voters  of  the  country  and  to  defeat  Bryan, 
so  that  they  could  go  along  with  their  work  of  concen- 
trating in  the  hands  of  a  few  the  result  of  the  toil  of 
the  American  people. 

Again  in  1900  I  supported  Bryan,  who  was  running 
oh  a  platform  which  declared  against  trusts  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade,  against  the  acquisition 
of  colonies  to  be  exploited  in  the  interests  of  trade; 
against  an  enormous  army  and  navy — in  fact,  which 
declared  against  everything  that  the  Republicaji  pArty 
in  the  campaign  of  1900  stood  for. 

After  the  campaign  of  1896  a  debate  took  place  in 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  free  homes  on  the  public 
domain.  In  this  debate  I  was  contending  that  the  Re- 
publican party  boasted  during  the  campaign  of  1896 
that  it  was  the  author  of  the  Homestead  Law ;  and  that 
in  the  convention  at  St.  Louis  the  party  had  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Homestead  Law.  As  an  advocate  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Homestead  Law,  I  told  the  Republi- 
cans that  they  had  put  the  free  homestead  plank  in 
their  platform  at  St.  Louis  and  now  they  were  refusing 
to  live  up  to  it.  By  quoting  the  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform  and  comparing  it  with  the  bill  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  trying  to  enact,  I  .showed  conclusively  that 
they  had  abandoned  it.  During  this  debate,  the  whole 
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question  of  party  relations  and  affiliations  came  to  the 
surface,  and  above  all,  the  spokesmen  of  business,  who 
were  leading  the  fight  against  the  bill  in  the  Senate, 
said  plainly  and  emphaticially  that  they  were  not  there 
to  do  the  will  of  the  people  or  to  represent  them,  but 
that  they  were  rather  serving  their  real  masters  who 
paid  the  party  bills. 

I  quote  the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  *That  is  the  measure  which  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  specifically  and  in  terms  endorsed 
and  said  they  were  in  favor  of.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Piatt)  says  to  me  they  did  not  do  any 
such  thing.  Let  us  see  whether  or  not  they  did.  This 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1896,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1896,  the  St.  Louis  plat- 
form was  adopted.  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  platform 
says: 

"  *We  believe  in  an  immediate  return  to  the 
free  homestead  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
and  urge  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  satis- 
factory free-homestead  measure,  such  as  has 
already  passed  the  House  and  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate.' " 

Mr.  PLATT,  of  Connecticut:  "Did  they  endorse  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House?'' 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "'And  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.'  What  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate?  The 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the 
bill  I  have  read  here  in  terms  and  words." 

Mr.  PLATT:  **What  did  they  endorse?  Did  they 
endorse  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  or  the  bill  that 
was  pending  in  the  Senate?" 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Both;  the  bill  'such  as  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate.' " 

Mr.  PLATT:  "Does  the  Senator  think  they  knew 
what  was  pending  in  the  Senate?" 
Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "I  think  they  did." 
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Mr.  PLATT:  "Or  that  this  bfll  was  any  different 
from  the  bill  pending  in  the  Senate?'' 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  *They  knew  all  about  it.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  Here  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  bills.  The  House  bill  provided  for  free  home- 
steaders in  Oklahoma,  every  bit  of  which  had  been 
bought  from  Indians,  and  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  same  provisions  should  extend  to  the  other  states 
of  the  West.  Now,  the  Republicans  went  into  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Dakota  and  on  every  stump  they  told 
these  people  that  they  should  have  free  homes  if  the 
Republican  party  won  and  that  they  could  not  get  them 
if  they  did  not,  and  you  pointed  to  the  record  of  the 
Republican  party  as  being  the  party  in  favor  of  free 
homesteads,  and  you  showed  them  that  the  Democratic 
party  had  voted  against  it  'way  back  in  1860.  You 
gained  thousands  of  votes  by  that  pretense  and  by  that 
plank  in  your  platform,  and  now  you  go  back  on  it. 

"It  is  not  the  only  plank  you  have  gone  back  on.  You 
have  gone  back  on  your  whole  record  as  a  party.  You 
have  left  the  side  of  the  people  of  this  country.  You 
have  abandoned  the  principles  that  made  your  party 
great  and  respectable  and  have  become  the  champions 
of  everything  that  is  corrupt  and  bad  in  American 
politics. 

'*What  is  more,  we  passed  this  bill  as  a  separate 
measure  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  it  went  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  exactly  in  words  and 
terms  as  in  this  bill,  being  the  same  measure.  Has  the 
House  done  a  thing  with  it?  It  is  referred  to  the  Calen- 
dar— ^the  graveyard  of  the  House.  They  will  not  even 
amend  it  and  pass  the  provision  in  regard  to  Oklahoma; 
and  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  House  stood 
up  the  other  day  and  stated  that  it  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  votes.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  House  said  that  the  plank  was  put  in 
the  platform,  but  the  election  was  over.  I  wish  I  had 
his  speech  here.  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  the  RECORD 
along  with  my  statement  in  regard  to  it. 
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Mr.  GALLINGER:  'If  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  will  permit  me,  we  ought  to  be  some- 
what exact  in  these  historical  matters.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  that  plank  was  in  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  1896?" 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "YES." 

Mr.  GALLINGER :  "And  the  campaign  was  waged  in 
South  Dakota  in  behalf  of  that  plank  by  the  Republican 
party?" 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "YES." 

Mr.  GALLINGER:  "And  the  Senator  who  is  speak- 
ing fought  the  Republican  party  in  that  campaign." 
Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "I  did." 

Mr.  GALLINGER:  "The  Republican  party  had  not 
gone  back  on  that  plank  at  that  time.  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  Senator  was  with  the  opposition  in  that 
campaign?" 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Oh,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  long 
story,  but  I  am  willing  to  answer  it.  I  left  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  and  I  am  proud 
of  it.  There  has  never  been  a  day  from  that  time  to 
this  that  I  have  not  been  glad  of  it.  I  stated  in  that 
campaign  that  if  McKinley  was  elected  I  never  could 
return  to  the  party,  because  the  forces  which  would 
control  his  administration  would  make  it  impossible, 
but  there  was  a  chance  to  return  to  the  party  if  he  was 
defeated.  Repeatedly  on  the  stump  I  made  that  state-  » 
ment.  I  left  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  first  because 
it  declared  for  the  gold  standard,  which  will  ruin  every 
producer  in  this  country  and  every  other  country  that 
adopts  and  adheres  to  it.  I  left  the  Republican  party 
because  the  trusts  had  captured  your  party  and  had 
complete  control  of  your  convention,  and  you  left  out 
the  plank  against  trusts,  which  you  had  heretofore 
adopted,  because  the  trusts,  owning  you  and  your 
party  and  in  possession  of  your  convention,  did  not 
want  to  abuse  each  other.  Reason  enough,  reason  suf- 
ficient to  justifj'  my  course  before  the  people  I  repre- 
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sent,  and  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  consign  the  repub- 
lican party  to  eternal  oblivion. 

"What  has  been  your  course  since?  It  is  known 
throughout  this  country  that  vast  sums  of  money  are 
collected  and  that  you  are  fn  alliance  with  the  ac- 
cumulated and  concentrated  wealth  of  this  country, 
and  that  you  rely  upon  them  not  only  to  carry  your 
campaigns  and  furnish  money  to  corrupt  the  elec- 
tions, but  to  elect  your  senators ;  and  after  you  have 
done  it,  after  you  have  elected  by  corrupt  means  a 
man  to  this  body,  the  great  convention  of  the  state 
where  it  occurs  passes  resolutions  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  infamy  and  declaring  that  they 
are  glad  of  it/' 

Mr.  GALLINGER:  "Will  the  Senator  permit  me 
again?  He  seems  to  be  somewhat  specific  now,  and 
he  says  that  a  man  has  been  corruptly  elected  to 
this  body  and  that  the  party  has  not  only  not  con- 
demned it,  but  applauded.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  there  is  any  proof  that  any  man  occupying  a  seat 
on  this  floor  as  a  republican  was  corruptly  elected?" 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:  "Oh,  yes;  and  the  proof  is 
with  the  committee  on  elections.  The  proof  is  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  all 
know  it,  and  it  is  conclusive  and  the  Senator  referred 
to  is  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio." 

Mr.  GALLINGER:  "That  might  be  said  of  an 
accusation  against  somebody  whose  case  was  before 
a  grand  jury  and  where  the  grand  jury  had  not  re- 
ported. I  do  not  understand  that  the  committee  on 
elections  has  made  a  report  to  this  body  giving  it  as 
their  deliberate  conviction,  after  proper  inquiry  and 
investigation,  that  any  accusation  against  a  republi- 
can occupying  a  seat  here  has  been  proved ;  and  until 
that  is  done  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  about  his  statements  on  that  point,  with 
all  due  deference  to  his  rights  as  a  Senator.'' 

Mr.  PETTIGREW:    "I  am  willing  that  the  state- 
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ment  I  have  made  shall  go  to  the  country.  The  proof 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  and  they 
sent  the  case  here  weeks  ago.  An  innocent  man 
would  demand  that  our  committee  act  before  we 
adjourn.  Why  does  the  case  sleep  in  the  Senate 
Committee?" 

That  was  my  statement  to  the  Senate  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  during  those  years,  every  contact  that 
I  have  had  with  the  Republican  party  organization 
has  strengthened  my  conviction  that  I  understated 
the  case  at  that  time.  It  did  not  need  the  revelations 
of  the  1920  campaign  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple of  these  facts.  Those  revelations  simply  em- 
phasized knowledge  that  was  already  common. 

But  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  less  eager  to  play 
handy-man  to  big  business.  It  has  been  the  oppor- 
tunity and  not  the  will  that  was  lacking.  And  even 
at  that,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
Wilson  Campaign  millions  in  1912  and  again  in  1916 
were  greater  than  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Republicans,  and  the  bulk  of  them  did  not  come  from 
either  workingmen  or  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Democrats,  like  the  republicans  got  their  funds  from 
the  only  source  that  yields  them  in  large  amounts — 
the  exploiters  of  the  American  people. 

Bryan  was  the  last  of  the  Democratic  leaders  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  vested  interests  and  while 
his  intentions  were  of  the  best,  his  knowledge  of 
economics  was  woefully  limited.  Furthermore,  he 
was  far  from  being  the  master  of  Democratic  party 
policy. 

The  Democratic  Convention  at  Denver  (1908), 
nominated  Bryan  for  the  third  time.  I  was  a  dele- 
gate from  South  Dakota  to  that  convention  and  was 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  tariff  and 
chairman  of  the  Full  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 
In  connection  with  this  second  committee,  I  brought 
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in  a  plan  declaring  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  against  the  policy 
of  acquiring  colonies  peopled  by  another  race  for 
the  purposes  of  commercial  exploitation.  I  brought 
into  the  full  committee,  composed  of  over  fifty  mem- 
bers, a  tariff  plank  which  resulted  in  a  very  active 
debate.  The  wheel  horses  of  democracy  were  all 
for  a  high  protective  tariff  and  I  had  introduced  a 
plank  which  was  not  sufficiently  protective  to  satisfy 
their  purposes.  That  debate  satisfied  me  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  old  political  parties  was 
not  one  of  principle.  As  a  result  of  it,  I  saw  quite 
clearly  that  they  both  were  owned  by  the  exploiting 
interests  and  that  the  contest  between  the  two  was 
over  which  one  should  hold  the  offices,  dispense  the 
patronage,  and  collect  untold  millions  for  campaign 
purposes.  From  that  time  until  now  the  two  have 
been  as  like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  There  has  never 
been  more  than  a  difference  in  the  wording  of  their 
respective  platforms,  and  since  1918,  as  If  to  prove 
that  they  were  one  and  the  same,  they  have  fused 
in  those  districts  (notably  in  Wisconsin  and  in  New 
York)  where  the  Socialist  candidates  would  have 
been  elected  in  a  three  cornered  fight. 

Before  the  Denver  Convention,  I  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Bryan  to  his  home  near  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where 
I  spent  a  week  with  him.  He  expected  to  be  nom- 
inated, and  we  put  in  our  time  going  over  a  platform 
for  the  Denver  Convention  and  discussing  and  plan- 
ning the  campaign.  I  had  great  admiration  for 
Bryan  because  of  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man,  and 
because  of  his  ability  to  state  what  he  had  to  say  in 
a  forceful  and  eloquent  manner,  and  because  I  be- 
lieved that  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  stand  by  his 
principles. 

The  week  that  I  spent  with  him  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  know  the  man  intimately.  I  had  access 
to  his  library  and  conversed  with  him  every  day. 
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We  walked  and  drove  together  and  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation  we  covered  many  topics.  I  found 
that  he  was  fairly  well  versed  in  the  law ;  that  he  had 
studied  Blackstone  and  Kent  and  the  English  prece- 
dents, but  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  almost 
everything  else  except  the  bible  and  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance ;  that  his  library  contained  almost  no  | 
books  whatever  of  value  to  a  man  fitting  himself  to  / 
be  President  of  the  United  States,  or  even  member  of  * 
a  state  legislature.  I  also  found  that,  while  his  per- 
sonality was  charming,  whatever  ability  nature  may 
have  endowed  him  with  had  been  badly  dwarfed 
and  crippled  by  ajiarroiy  education,  and  that  he  was 
not  big  enough  to  overcome  his  training  by  con- 
tinuing his  investigations  of  men  and  affairs  after  he 
entered  public  life. 

Bryan  asked  me  to  return  by  way  of  Lincoln  after 
the  Denver  Convention  and  go  into  greater  detail 
with  regard  to  the  campaign.  He  knew  that  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Roger  Sullivan,  of  Chicago, 
who  had  become  the  democratic  boss  of  Illinois  and 
who  was  reputed  to  be  very  rich.  He  was  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Sullivan  for  some  years  had 
I  been  a  resident  of  South  Dakota  when  a  very  young 
man  and  that  I  had  had  his  brother,  who  was  a  re- 
publican, made  surveyor-general  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  He  knew,  furthermore,  that  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Murphy,  of  New  Jfork,  the  boss 
of  Tammany  Hall,  as  well  as  with  Arthur  Brisbane, 
the  editor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Bryan  wished 
me  to  see  Sullivan,  Murphy  and  Brisbane  and  author- 
ized me  to  say  to  Sullivan  and  Murphy  that  he  de- 
sired their  support  in  the  campaign  and  that  they 
should  receive  due  and  proper  consideration  if  he 
were  elected  President  of  the  United  States;  that 
they  would  be  consulted  about  affairs  in  their  re- 
spective localities  and  that  their  political  importance 
would  be  recognized.    I  had  no  trouble  with  SuUi- 
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van  and  Murphy  and  easily  secured  their  pledges  to 
stand  by  the  ticket.  I  then  talked  with  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, hoping  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 

Brisbane,  in  my  opinion,  has  more  general  knowl- 1 
edge  of  the  past  and  present  and  of  books  than  any 
other  man  in  America,  and  he  seems  to  have  the  ma- 
terial ready  for  use.  I  have  always  had  a  high  re- 
gard for  his  ability  and  experience.  When  I  ap- 
proached him  and  urged  his  support  of  Bryan,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Bryan  doesn't  know  enough 
to  be  President;  he  is  a  provincial  fellow,  prejudiced 
by  his  training.  He  has  none  of  the  knowledge  that 
a  man  must  possess  in  order  to  be  fit  for  the  position 
of  President  of  the  United  States.'' 

I  then  asked  Brisbane  how  much  money  he  had 
made  the  preceding  year  through  his  writings.  He 
replied  that  it  was  about  $70,000.  Then  I  said, 
"That  is  nothing.  Bryan  made  $100,000  from  the 
sale  of  his  books  and  through  his  lectures,  and  yet 
you  say  Bryan  doesn't  know  enough  to  be  President." 

I  could  make  no  impression  upon  Brisbane,  how- 
ever, for  he  still  adhered  to  his  position  that  Bryan 
was  impossible.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  is  still  of  that 
opinion. 

There  are  other  incidents — many  of  them — ^that 
have  transpired  during  the  past  few  years,  that  I 
could  cite  if  more  proof  were  necessary  to  establish 
my  point.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  on  this  score,  I 
have  said  enough.  The  able  men  as  a  rule,  do  not 
go  into  politics.  They  stay  in  business,  and  with 
the  wealth  that  they  derive  through  their  special 
privileges  and  monopolies  they  support  one  or  both 
of  the  old  parties — ^turning  their  contributions  into 
the  channel  that  will  yield  the  largest  net  returns. 
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XVII.   Chauncey  M.  Depew 

The  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  from 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  had  been  constructed  by  a 
company  organized  by  Ames,  of  Boston,  and  his  as- 
sociates. They  had  succeeded  in  getting  Congress 
to  give  a  land  grant  consisting  of  the  odd  numbered 
sections  of  land — ^for  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  main  track  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco. 
Besides  that  the  Government  had  appropriated 
money  enough  to  more  than  build  and  equip  the  en- 
tire road.  In  return  for  this  money  the  Government 
was  given  a  second  mortgage  on  the  property. 

The  road  never  paid  any  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  allowed  it  to  accumulate.  They  estab- 
lished freight  rates  that  were  confiscatory,  as  far  as 
the  public  was  concerned.  For  example,  on  goods 
shipped  from  Omaha  to  Nevada  they  charged  the 
rate  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  and  then  added 
the  local  rate  back,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  point 
in  Nevada.  The  same  was  true  in  Utah,  except  that 
in  Utah  the  Mormon  Church  furnished  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  road  and  received  favorable  rates, 
so  that  their  entire  influence  was  with  the  railroad 
and  its  system  of  exploitation. 

In  1896,  the  Government's  second  mortgage  was 
about  to  mature,  and  the  people  controlling  the  Cen- 
tral and  Union  Pacific  railroads  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  then  appointed  a  re-organi- 
zation committee.  In  the  meantime  a  through  line 
had  been  created  by  a  combination  between  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  from  San  Francisco  to 
Omaha,  the  Northwestern  Railroad  from  Omaha  to 
Chicago,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  The  reorganization  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  swindling 
the  Government  out  of  its  entire  claim  by  foreclosing 
the  first  mortgage  and  by  separating  the  Union  Paci- 
fic from  all  its  branch  lines.    This  reorganization 
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committee  included  Marvin  Hughitt^  the  President  of 
the  Northwestern  Railroad  and  Chauncey  Depew, 
President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  It  was, 
I  think,  in  connection  with  my  efforts  to  head  off  this 
robbery  that  Chauncey  Depew's  name  first  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

So  complete  was  my  exposure  of  the  rascality  that 
the  promoters  were  unable  to  carry  through  their 
scheme.  My  stand  naturally  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road interests. 

Nor  were  these  my  only  offenses  against  the  sacred 
railroad  privileges.  I  have  already  related  the  es- 
sential facts  concerning  my  fight  on  the  railway  mail 
pay,  during  which  I  showed  that  the  Government 
paid  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mail  ten  times  as 
much  per  pound  as  the  express  companies  paid  the 
railroads  for  carrying  express  on  the  same  train,  in 
the  same  car,  under  almost  exactly  identical  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in 
particular  received  from  the  Government,  for  carry- 
ing the  mail  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  at  six  per  cent  upon  the 
total  cost  of  building  and  equiping  a  double-tracked 
railroad  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  Finally  I  moved 
to  reduce  the  railroad  mail  pay  by  20  per  cent^  and 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  government  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads  and  the  fixing  of  passenger  rates 
at  one  cent  a  mile,  which  I  proved  would  be  possible 
if  all  passes  and  other  forms  of  free  transportation 
were  eliminated. 

It  was  to  guard  against  such  dangerous  tendencies 
that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  sent  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  to  the  Senate  in  1898.  Depew  was  not 
sent  to  represent  the  State  of  New  York,  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  protect  and  foster  the 
interests  of  the  railroads  in  general  and  of  the  New 
York  Central  in  particular. 
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Depew  had  been  in  the  Senate  a  little  less  than 
sixty  days  when  he  found  occasion  to  attack  me.  I 
reproduce  his  entire  speech  of  February  7th,  1900 : 

Mr.  DEPEW :  "Mr.  President,  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Petti- 
grew),  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  the  Philippine 
question,  made  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  president  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Presi- 
dent Schurman,  of  Cornell  University.    He  said : 

"  'Mr.  Schurman,  in  his  Chicago  inter- 
view (and  this  is  the  only  authority  I  will 
read  which  is  not  vouched  for  by  official 
documents)  August  20th,  1899,  said : 

"  '  "General  Aguinaldo  is  believed  on  the 
island  to  be  honest,  and  I  think  that  he  is 
acting  honestly  in  money  matters,  but  whe- 
ther from  moral  or  political  reasons  I  would 
not  say."    (Oriental  American,  Page  99.) 

"  *The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  tried 
to  bribe  the  insurgents,  as  near  as  we  can 
ascertain,  and  failed ;  they  would  not  take 
gold  for  peace/ 

"The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  president  of  Cor- 
nell, and  I  have  from  him  the  following  letter,  which 
I  will  read.  I  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
Record  corrected  by  his  statement: 

"  'Cornell  University,  Office 
of  the  President, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  3,  1910. 

"'Dear  Senator  Depew:  I  see,  from  page 
1362  of  the  Congressional  Record,  that  Sen- 
ator Pettigrew,  speaking  of  myself,  says: 

" '  "The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  tried 
to  bribe  the  insurgents,  as  near  as  we  can 
ascertain,  and  failed;  but  they  would  not 
take  gold  for  peace." 
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"  'Had  this  preposterous  statement'  been 
made  anywhere  else  I  should  not  have  paid 
any  attention  to  it;  but  as  it  has  been  made 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  desire 
to  say  to  you  that  it  is  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

"  *Very  truly  yours, 

"  'J.  G.  SCHURMAN. 
"  *Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C/ 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  at  the  time  this  speech  was 
being  made.  President  Schurman  was  in  this  city 
upon  business  connected  with  his  report  and  the 
report  of  his  commission  on  the  Philippine  matter. 
He  was  at  that  very  hour  in  conference  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House,  and  therefore  com- 
petent to  be  sumnjoned. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  alleged  facts  which  have 
been  brought  forward  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  order  to  substantiate  his  conten- 
tion that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  tyrant 
and  that  Aguinaldo  is  a  patriot  fail  in  the  important 
consideration  that  his  alleged  facts  never  turn  out 
to  be  true. 

"He  has  summoned  the  two  witnesses  who  were 
more  competent  than  any  others  to  testify  on  the 
question  of  the  original  understanding  had  with 
Aguinaldo  and  of  the  position  of  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple, one  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  other  President 
Schurman,  the  president  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion. 

"Any  evidence,  any  statement,  in  regard  to  this 
matter  made  by  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  received 
at  once  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  without 
further  question  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  any 
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statement  made  by  the  president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

"But  instead  of  presenting  his  evidence  by  calling 
the  witnesses  themselves,  he  calls  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  what  they  have  said. 

"With  Admiral  Dewey  here  in  the  city,  his  house 
well  known,  himself  the  most  accessible  of  men,  he 
reads,  as  proving  what  Admiral  Dewey  has  said  and 
what  his  position  is,  «an  alleged  proclamation  of 
Aguinaldo,  translated  by  an  unknown  translator  and 
published  without  any  certificate  of  its  authenticity 
in  a  New  England  newspaper;  and  instead  of  ascer- 
taining, when  President  Schurman  is  in  the  city, 
what  his  views  really  are  and  what  he  really  did  say 
and  what  he  really  did  do,  he  reads  a  report  of  an 
anonymous  and  unknown  reporter  in  a  Chicago  news- 
paper. Admiral  Dewey  at  once  branded  the  state- 
ment affecting  him  as  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly 
false,  and  now  President  Schurman  repudiates  the 
testimony  attributed  to  him. 

"I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  having,  amid  the 
mass  of  newspaper  reports,  of  anonymous  remarks, 
of  testimony  of  no  consideration  and  no  value,  sub- 
poenaed the  two  greatest  and  most  prominent  wit- 
nesses in  the  country,  he  has  done  it  in  a  way  which 
discredits  all  the  alleged  facts  which  are  presented 
on  his  side  or  the  contention  which  Senator  Petti- 
grew  and  his  friends  endeavor  to  make  in  behalf  of 
Aguinaldo  and  in  discredit  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Philippine  policy  of  the  administration. 

"These  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  are  like  the  army  of  Aguin- 
aldo. Whenever  the  United  States  troops  appear, 
there  is  no  army  of  Aguinaldo.  And  whenever  the 
truth  is  let  in,  as  Admiral  Dewey  and  President 
Schurman  let  it  in,  these  alleged  facts  vanish  in  thin 
air.  The  basis  of  their  whole  contention  has  no  bet- 
ter foundation  than  the  seat  of  the  Aguinaldo  gov- 
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ernment,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  nowhere 
except  in  the  hat  of  Aguinaldo." 

To  this  I  replied  at  once  and  showed  by  the  Record 
that  Mr.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  commission  that  went  to  the 
Philippines,  sent  by  the  Government  to  try  and  pacify 
the  islands,  had  offered  Aguinaldo  a  Government  posi- 
tion with  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year  if  he  would  cease 
hostilities.  I  showed  also  that  the  commission  had 
offered  to  pay  a  large  bounty  to  any  of  the  Filipinos 
who  would  come  in  and  surrender  their  guns.  Fur- 
thermore, I  showed  that  Aguinaldo  had  never  talked 
anything  else  but  absolute  independence  and  that  he 
had  talked  with  Dewey  time  and  again  on  the  point. 
Finally  I  charged  the  following  facts  as  proved  by  the 
official  records  in  regard  to  our  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the  Philippine  Islands: 

I  charged  the  suppression  of  information,  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  tampering  with  the  mails ; 

I  charged  that  the  press  was  censored,  not  because 
there  was  fear  that  the  enemy  would  secure  important 
information,  but  to  keep  the  facts  from  the  American 
people,  and  I  proved  it; 

I  charged  that  the  President  began  the  war  on  the 
Filipinos,  and  I  proved  it  by  Otis'  report; 

I  charged  that  Aguinaldo,  after  hostilities  had  been 
inaugurated,  asked  for  a  truce,  with  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  settle  differences  without  further  blood- 
shed, and  that  the  administration  answered:  **War, 
having  commenced,  must  go  on  to  the  grim  end ;" 

I  charged  that  Otis  changed  the  President's  proclar 
mation  to  the  Filipinos  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
those  people  and  concealing  our  real  intention  of  re- 
maining in  the  islands; 

I  charged  that  the  Filipinos  were  our  allies ;  that  we 
armed  them,  fought  with  them,  recognized  their  flag 
and  surrendered  Spanish  prisoners  to  them;  that  de- 
spite these  facts  Dewey  finally  captured  Aguinaldo's 
ships  of  war  in  September  or  October,  1898;  that  Otis, 
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on  September  8,  1898,  threatened  to  attack  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  that  we  finally  did  begin  the  fighting; 

I  charged  that  we  made  a  covenant  with  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu,  by  which  the  President  agreed  to  sustain  slav- 
ery and  polygamy  and  pay  the  Sultan  over  $700  a 
month  for  running  Old  Glory  up  over  his  slave  mart 
eveiy  morning  and  taking  it  down  every  night; 

Finally,  I  pointed  out  that  we  could  not  have  a  repub- 
lic and  an  empire  under  the  same  flag — ^that  one  or  the 
other  must  go  down;  that  the  attempt  to  govern  any 
people  without  their  consent  was  a  violation  of  our 
theory  of  Government  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I)endence;  that  all  governments  derived  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  satis- 
fying greed  of  empire  by  conquest  had  caused  the 
downfall  of  every  republic  and  every  empire  in  the 
past. 

To  all  of  this  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  an- 
nounced, with  his  incomparable  after-dinner,  spirited 
and  effervescent  logic,  that  these  allegations  were  all 
answered  and  disposed  of,  because  Dewey  said  that 
Aguinaldo's  statement  in  rdation  to  him  was  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods  and  Schurman  declared  that  he  did  not 
offer  Aguinaldo  gold  for  peace. 

That  was  our  first  contest.  After  that,  from  time  to 
time,  as  long  as  1  remained  in  the  Senate,  Depew  went 
out  of  his  way  to  attack  me.  He  took  the  death  of 
Mark  Hanna  (1904)  as  a  favorable  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  a  funeral  oration,  delivered  over  the  remains 
of  Hanna,  who  had  been  the  factotum  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  principal  partner  of  Aldrich  as  the 
representative  of  the  corrupt  financial  interests  in  the 
Senate,  Depew  made  the  following  statement: 

''Quite  as  suddenly  as  he  grew  to  be  su- 
preme in  political  management  Senator  Hanna 
became  an  orator.  He  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  boards  of  directors  of  many  corpora- 
tions, where  the  conferences  were  more  in  the 
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nature  of  consultations  than  arguments,  to 
influence  hia  associates  by  the  lucidity  with 
which  from  a  full  mind  he  could  explain  situ- 
ations and  suggest  policies  or  remedies.  He 
did  nbt  dare,  however,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions, to  trust  himself  upon  his  feet.  We,  his 
associates,  can  never  forget  the  day  when  a 
mighty  passion  loosed  his  tongue  and  intro- 
duced into  the  debate  of  this  body  an  original 
and  powerful  speaker.  It  was  June,  1900. 
The  presidential  campaign  for  the  second 
nomination  and  canvass  of  President  McKin- 
ley  was  about  to  open.  Senator  Pettigrew, 
an  active  and  persistent  laborer  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition,  was  seeking  material  in 
every  direction  which  would  benefit  his  side. 
Without  notice  he  suddenly  assailed  Senator 
Hanna  in  his  tenderest  point.  He  attacked 
his  honesty,  truthfulness  and  general  char- 
acter. He  accused  him  of  bribery,  perjury, 
and  false  dealing.  Hanna's  reply  was  not  a 
speech  but  an  explosion.  It  was  a  gigantic 
effort,  in  his  almost  uncontrollable  rage,  to 
keep  expression  within  the  limits  of  senatorial 
propriety.  He  .shouted  in  passionate  protest : 

"  'Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  he  is  mistaken  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  he  attempts,  through  mud-sling- 
ing and  accusations,  to  influence  their  deci- 
sion when  they  are  called  upon  at  the  polls 
next  November  to  decide  upon  the  principles 
that  are  at  issue  and  not  the  men.  When  it 
comes  to  personality,  I  will  stand  up  against 
him  and  compare  my  character  to  his.  I  will 
let  him  tell  what  he  knows;  then  I  will  tell 
what  I  know  about  him.' 

"The  new-bom  orator  carried  his  threat 
'into  execution  by  a  dramatic  and  picturesque 
speaking  tour  through  South  Dakota,  in 
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which,  without  mentioning  Mr.  Pettigrew  or 
referring  to  him  in  any  way,  he  took  away  his 
constituents  by  convincing  them  that  the  doc- 
trines of  their  Senator  were  inimical  to  their 
interests  and  prosperity.  The  titanic  power 
the  Dakota  Senator  had  evoked  was  his  polit- 
ical ruin." 

I  have  given  my  version  of  this  story  in  some  detail 
in  another  chapter  (Chapter  21,  "A  Lost  Election") ;  I 
need  merely  say  at  this  point  that  Mark  Hanna's  **Ex- 
plosion"  was  produced  by  my  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  report  submitted  by  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections  in  which 
careful  and  detailed  data  was  produced  showing  that 
Mark  Hanna  had  been  directly  implicated  in  buying 
his  way  into  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  read  from  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Ohio  State  Senate,  which  showed  that  Mark  Hanna 
purchased  the  vote  of  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
for  the  sum  of  $20,000;  $10,000  to  be  paid  down  and 
$10,000  after  he  had  voted.  The  testimony  disclosed 
that  Mark  Hanna  had  personal  knowledge  of  this  pur- 
chase and  was  a  party  to  it  and  sent  the  money  from 
Columbus,  where  the  legislature  was  in  session,  to 
Cincinnati  to  be  paid  to  the  purchased  member  of  the 
Ohio  legislature.  The  testimony  also  showed  that  Mark 
Hanna  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  two  or  three 
other  members  of  the  legislature  and  through  this  sys- 
tem of  pribery  and  corruption  he  succeeded  in  getting 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  then  read  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Elections  in  the  Senate  which  went  into  the  sub- 
ject fully  and  disclosed  the  facts.  The  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  in  the  Sen- 
ate— and  they  were  in  the  majority — simply  alluded 
to  the  testimony  laid  before  them  by  the  Ohio  State 
Senate  and  refused  to  investigate,  and  gave  as  a 
reason  that  the  Ohio  State  Senate  had  not  sent  a  man 
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down  there  to  prosecute  the  case.  In  other  words, 
Mark  Hanna  was  such  a  factotum  in  the  Republican 
party  in  all  its  councils  that  it  did  not  disturb  the 
Republicans  at  all,  as  so  many  of  them  were  used 
to  using  money  to  secure  their  election.  Besides, 
Mark  Hanna  at  that  time  was  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 
Depew  says : 

"Mark  Hanna's  reply  was  not  a  speech, 
but  an  explosion.  It  was  a  gigantic  effort, 
in  his  almost  uncontrollable  rage,  to  keep 
expression  within  the  limits  of  Senatorial 
propriety.  He  shouted  in  passionate  pro- 
test: 

"  'Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  he  is  mistaken  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  he  attempts,  through 
>  mud-slinging  and  accusations,  to  influence 
their  decision  when  they  are  called  upon  at 
the  polls  next  November  to  decide  upon  the 
principles  that  are  at  issue  and  not  the  men. 
When  it  comes  to  personality,  I  will  stand 
up  against  him  and  compare  my  character 
to  his.  I  will  let  him  tell  what  he  knows ; 
then  I  will  tell  what  I  know  about  him.' 

And  this  is  Chauncey  Depew's  idea  of  oratory. 
In  other  words,  the  Bowery  response,  "You're 
another!"  Hanna  admitted  that  he  was  all  that  I 
said  he  was,  but  that  he  could  show  I  was  a  little 
worse,  which  convinced  me  that  Chauncey  Depew 
was  a  phrase-maker  of  but  little  intellect,  to  balance 
considerable  avoirdupois. 

For  Depew's  part  in  this  whole  transaction  his 
name  ought  to  go  down  in  history  and  he  should  put 
a  halo  on  his  own  statue  which  he  has  already  erected 
and  presented  to  his  native  town  in  New  York.  I 
should  suppose  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  a 
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dove  come  down  from  Heaven  and  perch  upon  his 
shoulder  and  say :  "I  am  from  the  boodle  crowd  in 
New  York  who  run  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased/' 
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XVIII.  Bryanism 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  a  complex  political  situ- 
ation in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  manner.  If  such  a 
thing  can  be  done  at  all,  I  believe  that  it  can  be  done 
most  successfully  through  the  personality  of  two  men 
who  typify  the  two  extremes  of  American  political  life. 
One  of  these  men  that  I  shall  select  for  the  purpose  is 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  The  other  is  Joe  Cannon  of 
Illinois.  The  first  is  a  Democrat — the  second  a  Repub- 
lican. 

I  have  known  both  of  these  men  for  many  years. 
Neither  is  a  statesman  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Both 
are  lawyers  and  suffer  from  the  disqualifications  that 
go  with  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  Bryan  has 
integrity,  of  a  .sort  ;  Cannon  has  a  keen  mind.  Both 
understand  the  pwolitical  game,  and  both  play  it  ac- 
cording to  their  lights.  Bryan  plays  prohibition  poli- 
tics; Cannon  plays  plutocratic  politics.  Neither  has 
any  real  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *the  pub- 
lic welfare.'' 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I  have  referred  to  the  sup- 
port which  I  gave  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  fight  against  the 
eastern  bankers  and  trust  magnates.  The  fight  ended 
in  failure  because  Mr.  Bryan  was  very  weak  while  the 
trusts  were  very  strong.  Since  that  fight,  Bryan  has 
showed  himself  for  what  he  is — an  American  politician, 
vacillating,  uncertain,  overlooking  the  fundamental 
things,  ignorant  of  the  forces  that  are  shaping  Ameri- 
can public  life,  incapable  of  thinking  in  terms  of  reality, 
but  making  phrases  as  a  substitute  for  thought. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  weak,  not  corrupt.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  describe  some  of  his  public  activities  during  the  past 
few  years.  He  is  a  type  of  the  "good  man"  that  so 
often  fools  the  American  people.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, let  me  refer  to  two  incidents  which  show  Mr. 
Bryan's  attitude  toward  public  questions  and  his 
method  of  judging  matters  of  personal  conduct. 

When  the  Spanish  Treaty  was  pending  in  the  Senate 
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of  the  United  States  and  we  believed  that  we  had  it 
defeated  beyond  a  question,  Bryan  came  to  Washington 
from  his  home  in  Nebraska  and  urged  a  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  He  saw  several  Senators,  before  he  came 
to  me,  and  urged  them  to  vote  for  ratification.  Bryan 
knew  the  grounds  upon  which  I  was  opposing  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  and  yet  he  had  the  temerity  to 
come  and  ask  me  to  vote  for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
He  argued  that  the  treaty  would  entirely  end  our 
troubles  with  Spain  and  that,  once  it  was  ratified,  the 
nation  would  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  great 
moral  duty — ^the  granting  of  freedom,  under  a  wise  and 
generous  protectorate,  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 
His  chief  argument  was  that  should  the  Republicans 
not  give  the  people  of  the  Philippines  their  indepen- 
dence, but,  instead,  should  undertake  to  conquer  the 
islands  and  annex  them  to  the  United  States,  such  a 
course  would  and  Ought  to  drive  the  Republican  party 
from  power.  The  Filipinos  had  been  our  allies  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  he  held  that  our  repudiation 
of  an  alliance  by  such  an  act  of  bad  faith  as  that  im- 
plied in  the  conquest  of  the  islands  would  wreck  any 
administration  that  attempted  it. 

Bryan  thus  made  the  ratification  of  the  Spanish 
Treaty  an  act  of  political  expediency,  and  did  not  seem 
to  realize  that  every  person  who  voted  to  ratify  the 
treaty  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
chasing a  country  and  its  people  without  their  consent 
— the  very  doctrine  on  which  he  proposed  to  pillory  the 
Republican  administration  before  the  country.  Neither 
did  he  understand  that  a  Senator  holding  my  views  and 
voting  for  ratification  would  be  guilty  of  the  most  out- 
rageous moral  turpitude  and  depravity. 

I  called  Mr.  Bryan's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  we 
voted  for  the  treaty,  it  would  be  fair  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  assume  that  the  Senate  .sympathized  with 
the  spirit  of  the  document  which,  as  I  pointed  out,  be- 
sides violating  every  principle  of  free  government,  con- 
travened the  Constitution  which  I  had  sworn  to  sup- 
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port.  I  told  him  that  I  would  sooner  cut  oflf  my  right 
arm  than  cast  my  vote  for  the  treaty.  I  was  so  incensed 
by  his  effort  to  induce  me,  on  the  score  of  expediency, 
to  change  front  on  a  matter  of  principle  and  .stultiftr 
myself  ,  that  I  finally  told  him  emphatically  that  he  had 
no  business  in  Washington  on  such  an  errand;  that  his 
stand  reflected  on  his  character  and  reputation  as  a 
man,  and  indicated  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  human  af- 
fairs which  must  make  his  friends  feel  that  he  was  not 
a  suitable  person  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  vigor  of  my  statement,  I  doubt  if  Bryan 
understood  what  I  was  driving  at.  He  was  seeWng 
political  capital  and  he  was  willing  to  take  it  where  he 
found  it,  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  nice 
questions  of  principle. 

The?  treaty  was  ratified  by  one  more  vote  than  was 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Bryan's  visit  changed 
the  result,  although  several  Democrats,  who  miade 
speeches  against  it,  voted  for  the  treaty.  The  only 
effect  of  his  visit  was  to  give  an  excuse  for  Democrats, 
for  a  cash  consideration,  to  sell  out  to  Aldrich  and  vote 
for  the  treaty. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  in  his  autobiography,  on  page  364, 
refers  to  this  subject  as  follows : 

^TMr.  Bryan  had  it  in  his  power  at  one  time 
to  defeat  in  the  Senate  this  feature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain.  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  try  to  effect  this,  and  remained  there 
until  the  vote  was  taken.  I  was  told  that  when 
Mr.  Bryan  was  in  Washington  he  had  advised 
his  friends  that  it  would  be  good  party  policy 
to  allow  the  treaty  to  pass.  This  would  dis- 
credit the  Republican  party  before  the  people; 
that  'paying  twenty  millions  for  a  revolution' 
would  defeat  any  party.  There  were  seven 
staunch  Bryan  men  anxious  to  vote  against 
Philippines  annexation. 

"Mr.  Bryan  had  called  to  see  men  in  New 
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York  upon  the  subject,  because  my  opposition 
to  the  purchase  had  been  so  pronounced,  and 
I  now  wired  him  at  Omaha,  explaining  the  sit- 
uation and  begging  him  to  write  me  that  his 
friends  could  use  their  own  judgment.  His 
reply  was  what  I  have  stated — ^better  have  the 
Republicans  pass  it  and  let  it  then  go  J)efore  ^ 
the  people.  I  thought  it  unworthy  of  him  to 
subordinate  such  an  issue,  fraught  with  de- 
plorable consequences,  to  mere  party  politics. 
It  required  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker 
to  carry  the  measure.  One  word  from  Mr. 
Bryan  would  have  saved  the  country  from  the 
disaster.  I  could  not  be  cordial  to  him  for 
years  afterwards.  He  had  seemed  to  me  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  country 
and  his  personal  convictions  for  party  advan- 
tage.'' 

This  is  a  significant  verification  of  my  conclusions, 
but  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  Carnegie's  comments 
oil  the  perfidy  of  Bryan.  The  facts  in  his  own  case  do 
not  permit  him  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  criticizing 
others.  Carnegie  was  a  very  active  opponent  of  the 
treaty  and  of  the  doctrine  of  imperialism.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  which  met  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
(New  York)  on  the  6th  of  January,  1900,  and  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  its  discussions  (see  Chapter 
XXIH).  The  conference  was  called  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Imperialist  League,  to  organize  an  Anti-Im- 
perialist political  party  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  old  parties  to  agree  to  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  and  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  acqui- 
sition of  tropical  countries. 

The  conference  was  called  ostensibly  to  discuss  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  Hawaii.  Its  real  purpose  was  to  meet  the 
broader  question  as  to  whether  we  should  start  on  the 
course  of  empire.  In  a  vigorous  speech  Mr.  Carnegie 
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urged  upon  the  conference  the  necessity  of  a  new  polit- 
ick party  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  imperial 
policy  of  both  the  old  parties,  and  said  that  he  would 
give  as  much  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  all  the  rest 
of  us  could  raise  towards  promoting  the  campaign.  As 
a  pledge  of  good  faith,  lie  subscribed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  spot.  Afterward,  he  withdrew  com- 
pletely from  the  movement  because  the  organizers  of 
the  .steel  trust  served  notice  on  him  that  he  must  choose 
between  a  comfortable  berth  with  them  and  an  Anti- 
Imperialist  party,  which  threatened  the  whole  success 
of  the  steel  trust  movement;  and  the  organizers  of 
the  steel  trust  told  Carnegie  that,  unless  McKinley  was 
elected,  they  would  not  attempt  to  form  the  trust,  as 
they  needed  a  McKinley  tariff  in  order  to  justify  its 
great  overcapitalization.  It  was  a  case  of  imperialism 
and  a  tariff  or  no  trust  and  Carnegie  lined  up  with  the 
imperialists. 

Despite  Mr.  Carnegie's  comments,  he  and  Bryan 
measure  up  very  much  alike.   Bryan  was  willing  to 
sell  his  convictions  for  a  supposed  political  advantage; 
Carnegie  sold  his  for  gold.   Bryan's  act  was  one  of  i 
intellectual  stupidity.  Carnegie's  act  was  prompted  by  \ 
what  big  business  calls  enlightened  self-interest.  ^ 

Bryan  has  the  point  of  view  of  an  ordinary  American 
business  man.  His  ruling  passion  is  "safety  first" — 
not  the  financial  .safety  of  a  manufacturer,  but  the 
political  safety  of  a  visionless  manipulation  of  party 
machinery.  This  trait  appeared  very  clearly  in  his 
activities  during  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1912, 
where  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  as  his  chief  opponent.  The  custom  in  Dem- 
ocratic conventions  had  always  been  to  disregard  the 
two-thirds  rule  and  give  a  candidate  the  nomination 
when  he  had  secured  a  majority  and  held  it  for  several 
ballots. 

At  Baltimore,  after  Clark  had  for  several  ballots  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  Bryan, 
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who  had  been  instructed  at  the  primaries  to  vote  for 
Clark  and  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  his  nomi- 
nation, arose  in  the  convention  and  said  that  he  would 
abandon  him  and  violate  the  instructions  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  Nebraska  as  long  as  the  Democratic  ddegates 
in  the  convention  from  the  state  of  New  York  continued 
to  vote  for  Clark.  This  occurred  after  the  delegations 
from  New  York,  Virginia  and  Illinois  had  voted  in  the 
convention  with  Bryan  to  seat  the  Wilson  delegates 
and  oust  the  Clark  Relegates  from  South  Dakota,  al- 
though Clark  had  carried  South  Dakota  in  the  prima- 
ries by  twenty-five  hundred  majority. 

Bryan  could  vote  with  Roger  Sullivan  of  Chicago, 

'  and  Ryan  of  Virginia,  and  the  Tammany  Democrats  of 
New  York,  to  throw  Clark  ddegates  out  of  the  conven- 

i     tion  and  seat  Wilson  delegates,  but  his  pure  soul  would 

i  not  permit  him  to  vote  for  Clark  while  New  York  dele- 
gates were  voting  for  him.  This  whole  performance 
branded  Bryan  as  not  only  a  hypocrite,  but  also  as  a 

!     man  lacking  in  character  and  in  intellect 

Immediately  upon  Bryan  making  the  announcement, 
I  gave  oiit  the  following  interview  which  was  published 
in  all  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States: 

^TMr.  Bryan's  statement  that  he  will  support  no  can- 
didate for  President  who  has  the  support  of  New  York 
is  the  rankest  hypocrisy.  It  is  the  excuse  of  the  dema- 
gogue who  believes  that  such  a  statement  will  be  popu- 
lar among  the  western  voters,  and  has  been  seized 

^  upon  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  an  excuse  for  doing  what  he  has 
intended  to  do  ever  since  he  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
to  this  convention  by  the  Democrats  of  Nebraska. 

"He  was  not  only  instructed  by  the  Democrats  of 
Nebraska  to  vote  for  Mr.  Clark,  but  instructed  by  the 
State  Convention  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure 
his  nomination.   After  that,  he  stumped  Ohio,  Mary- 

I  land  and  Florida  in  Wilson's  interest.  While  claiming 
that  he  maintained  strict  neutrality  between  Qark  and 
Wilson,  during  the  last  week  in  May,  Wilson'^  man- 
agers sent  a  letter  to  every  Democratic  voter  in  South 
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Dakota  saying  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  endorsed  Wilson 
and  made  speeches  in  Ohio  and  Maryland  in  support  of 
him. 

*This  letter  was  circulated  with  Mr.  Bryan's  knowl- 
edge and  consent.  Mr.  Bryan  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  campaign  made  in  South  Dakota.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  primary  law  of  that  state  and  knows 
that  there  were  two  Clark  tickets  in  the  field  and  that 
one  of  these  was  put  up  by  Wilson's  managers  to  divide 
the  Clark  vote,  hoping  to  give  Wilson  a  plurality. 

**He  knows  that  this  bogus  ticket  was  not  supported 
by  the  men  who  put  it  into  the  field,  and  he  is  fully  , 
aware  that  Clark  carried  the  state  by  over  twenty-five 
hundred  majority  over  Wilson.  Yet  he  voted  to  seal 
the  Wilson  ddegates  in  this  convention,  joining  with 
the  ninety  votes  from  New  York  and  the  fifty-eight 
from  Illinois  and  the  Virginia  delegation,  of  which 
Mr.  Ryan  is  a  member,  to  oust  the  Clark  delegates 
from  South  Dakota.  Yet  Mr.  Bryan  would  now  have 
us  believe  that  no  honest  Democrat  can  co-operate  with 
New  York,  Illinois  and  Virginia  in  this  convention." 

The  publication  of  this  interview  regarding  Bryan's 
hypocrisy  and  the  other  facts  connected  with  the  Bal- 
timore Convention  ended  his  political  career,  and  yet 
he  still  hopes  that  he  will  be  nominated  four  years 
from  now,  for  he  honestly  believes  that  he  was  pre- 
destined from  his  birth  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  *1ed"  the 
Democratic  party  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Woodrow 
Wilson — ^the  Bryan  of  political  expediency  and  polit- 
ical chicanery.  He  has  traveled  around  the  world,  yet 
he  knows  little  of  international  affairs.  He  has  been 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  another,  yet  he 
is  ignorant  of  America. 

Furthermore,  this  is  Bryanism — ^a  fluent  tongue,  a 
resonant  voice,  the  plausible  statement  of  half  truths, 
an  appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  mediocre  mind,  and  a  verbal  fealty  to  "right," 
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"justice,"  ^liberty"  and  "brotherhood."  An  ignorant 
electorate  has  always  followed  after  such  superficial 
qualities. 

Bryan  has  never  told  any  of  the  real  truths  of  mod- 
em life,  because  he  does  not  know  them.  He  has  never 
made  a  fight  on  an  issue  of  principle  because  he  has 
no  abiding  principle.  He  listens.  He  watches  his  au- 
dience. He  gauges  its  intelligence  and  then  he  makes 
his  point.  Mr.  Bryan  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
speakers  in  the  United  States.  His  reputation  in  this 
regard  has  been  won  not  by  what  he  says  but  by  the 
way  in  which  he  says  it.  Nothing  in  his  public  career, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  his  resignation  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  been  based  on  a  hard-fought  or  hard- 
won  principle.  Rather  he  has  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  the  moment,  trusting  that  in  the  end  all  would  be 
well,  but  without  foreseeing  the  end  or  understanding 
its  import. 

Bryanism  carries  with  it  no  taint  of  corruption — ^no 
suggestion  of  wilful  wrongdoing.  It  is  the  politics  of 
an  ignorant,  unimaginable  and  of  a  rather  vain  mind 
that  is  quick  in  trifles  and  impotent  before  major  issues. 
Reform  politics  in  the  United  States  has  never  existed 
on  any  other  basis,  and  therefore  reform  politics  has 
always  proved  an  easy  mark  for  the  machinations  of 
big  business. 
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XIX.  Cannonism 

So  much  for  the  weak  Mr.  Bryan.  Now  for  the  cor- 
rupt Joe  Cannon.  Bryan  never  knowingly  served  the 
vested  interests.  He  fought  them  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  and  interspersed  his  political  battles  by  giving 
lectures  on  "Prohibition"  and  "Inmiortality."  Joe  Can- 
non, on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
servants  that  the  vested  interests  of  the  United  States 
ever  had  in  either  house  of  Congress.  He  is  a  type  of 
those  all-too-numerous  public  men  who  are  the  political 
body-servants  of  big  business. 

Joe  Cannon  is  still  in  Congress.  For  over  forty  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and,  as  Speaker,  has  had  more  to  do  with 
shaping  legislation  than  any  other  man  in  the  House. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  df  the  band  of  plun- 
derers that,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  for  two  gen- 
erations dominated  the  public  affairs  and  made  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt in  the  world. 

Under  the  .  guidance  of  this  clique  of  men  all  legis- 
lation was  directed  to  the  granting  of  special  privileges 
to  corporations,  giving  them  power  to  tax  and  exploit 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  tariff  became  the 
chief  vehicle  for  the  robbery  of  the  public  and  its 
beneficiaries  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the  great 
campaign  funds  collected  by  the  Republican  party  to 
demoralize  the  voters  of  the  nation.  Under  the  regime 
of  Cannonism  concessions  and  privileges  of  every  sort, 
not  only  for  the  public  service  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions, but  for  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country, 
received  the  chief  attention  of  Congress,  and  these 
privileges  were  so  profitable  that  the  halls  of  the  House 
and  Senate  swarmed  with  innumerable  lobbyists  whose 
vocation  it  was  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  members  of 
both  branches  with  whatever  argument  was  necessary, 
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being  assured  in  advance  of  the  ardent  and  powerful 
support  of  Joe  Cannon  and  the  other  leaders. 

The  granting  of  these  concessions  and  privileges,  by 
which  the  few  planned  to  plunder  the  many,  is  the 
essence  of  Cannonism.  Elected  to  office  of  trust  by  the 
franchise  of  their  fellow-citizens,  Cannon  and  his  like 
utilize  their  position  to  serve,  not  the  people  who 
elected  them,  but  the  great  interests  which  provide  the 
campaign  funds  and  other  forms  of  compensation. 

Thus  a  new  profession  arose — the  profession  of  pub- 
lic lackeying  to  the  plutocracy.  To  enter  this  profes- 
sion it  was  necessary,  first,  to  buy  or  fool  the  people, 
and,  .second,  to  convince  the  leaders  of  the  plutocracy 
of  your  sincere  intention  to  serve  their  interests.  Thus 
was  perfidy  coupled  with  venality  by  these  "public  ser- 
vants" who  had  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  then  busied  themselves  in  robbing  the  people. 

Most  of  the  leaders  among  the  political  spoilsmen 
were  content  with  a  reasonably  extravagant  living,  but 
Cannon  in  the  House  and  Aldrich  in  the  Senate  were 
not  thus  easily  satisfied.  The  powerful  positions  which 
they  held  enabled  them  to  become  enormously  rich. 

These  men  became  rich  because,  through  their  posi- 
tions of  public  trust,  they  were  able  to  betray  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  exploit- 
ers. Let  me  cite  a  few  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
this  was  done. 

During  the  nineties  there  was  much  talk  about  the 
"land  frauds."  These  frauds  were  the  product  of  legis-  ' 
lation  especially  secured  by  Cannon  and  some  of  his 
aids  in  order  that  the  railroads  might  secure  valuable 
forest  and  mineral  lands  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
without  paying  anything  for  them  beyond  the  cost  of 
securing  the  legislation.  I  was  the  author  of  the  law 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  forest  reservations 
of  the  United  States.  (See  Chapter  II.)  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and,  as  adopted,  contained  a  clause  which 
permitted  any  homesteader,  whose  homestead  was  em- 
braced within  a  forest  reservation,  to  release  his  home- 
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stead  to  the  Government  and  be  accredited  with  the 
time  he  had  lived  upon  it,  and  allowed  to  take  land  from 
the  Government  in  some  other  locality.  Mr.  Cannon 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House,  and  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
and  he  inserted  the  words,  "or  any  other  claimant,"  so 
that,  if  the  lands  of  a  land  grant  railroad  were  em- 
braced within  a  forest  reservation,  the  railroad  com- 
pany could  exchange  them  for  any  other  lands  the 
Government  might  possess.  I  did  not  observe  this 
interlineation  in  the  conference  report,  which  was  read 
rapidly  and  approved  without  first  being  printed. 
Afterward  I  found  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  receiving  scrip  for  the  sections  of  land  of  its  grant 
which  were  on  the  top  of  Mount  Tacoma  in  Washing- 
ton. Lands  that  were  absolutely  worthless  were  ex- 
changed in  this  way  for  lands  of  the  greatest  value. 

I  stated  these  facts  in  the  Senate  and  suggested  an 
appraisal  of  those  lands  that  were  embraced  in  the  forest 
reservations  on  top  of  snow-capped  mountains,  and 
proposed  that  the  exchange  be  made  according  to  value. 
If  they  exchanged  a  section  on  top  of  one  of  these 
mountains  that  wasn't  worth  over  a  cent  an  acre  for 
land  worth  ten  or  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  they  should 
not  get  acre  for  acre,  but  exact  value  after  appraisal ; 
and  I  also  moved  that  all  operations  under  the  law  be 
suspended  pending  an  investigation  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. The  Senate  passed  my  amendments,  but 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  showing  just 
what  frauds  had  been  practiced  and  how  they  were 
practiced;  the  House  refused  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and,  as  is  customary,  the  bill  was  thrown 
into  conference.  Cannon  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conference,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  House,  and  he  insisted  upon 
standing  by  the  railroads  and  continuing  the  frauds, 
and  so  refused  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
inserted  a  provision  that  thereafter  railroads  could  only 
exchange  for  surveyed  lands.    However,  as  the  law 
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provided  that,  when  three  settlers  in  a  township  peti- 
tioned for  the  survey  of  the  township  the  Government 
was  bound  to  make  the  survey  if  the  settlers  deposited 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  work,  these  railroad 
thievcis  would  send  three  m^n  into  a  township,  would 
have  them  file  three  homestead  entries,  and  then  make 
affidavit  that  they  were  residing  there  and  wanted  the 
township  surveyed ;  would  deposit  the  money  necessary 
— ^four  or  five  hundred  dollars  to  get  the  survey  made — 
and  then  the  railroads  would  locate  their  scrip  upon 
these  lands  all  over  the  township,  and  when  this  was 
done  the  three  men  would  move  on  and  locate  in  an- 
other township,  and  so  continue  the  fraud. 

Cannon  and  his  henchmen  in  the  House  and  Senate 
made  the  frauds  possible,  and  thus  enabled  the  rail- 
roads to  secure  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the 
best  land  in  the  West  for  a  small  fraction  of  their  true 
value.  Thus  the  timber  and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
public  domain  was  turned  over  to  the  great  corpora- 
tions whose  handymen  were  maintained  in  Congress  for 
just  such  purposes. 

Cannonism  is  the  profession  of  selling  the  country 
to  the  rich  .so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  grow  still 
richer  by  the  exploitation  of  the  poor. 

Another  instance  of  Cannonism  \s  found  in  the 
armor-plate  scandals. 

For  several  years  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
limited  the  price  to  be  paid  for  armor-plate.  The  armor- 
plate  manufacturers  were  in  a  trust.  Everybody  ad- 
mitted that.  There  were  only  two  plants  in  the  United 
States  that  could  manufacture  armor-plate.  One  was 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company;  the  other  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Works  and  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Works  were  in  a  combination,  and  each 
always  bid  for  just  half  of  what  the  Government 
wanted,  and  always  bid  the  same  price. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  limiting  the  price  of  armor- 
plate  to  $300  per  ton,  and  under  that  provision  no 
armor-plate  w|as  purchased  because  the  companies  re- 
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fused  to  sell  at  that  price.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
Senate  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Navy  Appropria- 
tion Bill  limiting  the  price  of  armor-plate  to  $425  per 
ton.  The  Carnegie  and  Bethlehem  companies  were 
asking  the  United  States  Government  $550  per  ton,  and 
were  selling  the  same  plate  to  the  Russian  Government 
for  $240  per  ton.  The  Senate  amendment  therefore 
provided  that  if  the  Secretary  could  not  buy  armor- 
plate  for  $425  per  ton,  the  Government  should  imme- 
diately commence  to  construct  an  armor-plate  plant 
and  make  its  own  armor-plate.  Joe  Cannon  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Conference  in  the  House,  and 
he  absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  insisted  that  the  armor-plate  makers  should 
have  their  price,  although  they  were  in  a  trust  and  in 
collusion.  These  facts  were  well  known  to  him  and  to 
every  member  of  both  Houses. 

I  could  go  into  the  details  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord with  regard  to  the  duty  on  white  pine.  The  Senate 
reduced  the  duty  from  $2,  the  price  fixed  by  the 
House,  to  $1  per  thousand.  Cannon  refused  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  but  insisted  upon  $2,  which 
was  finally  allowed.  Under  it,  the  lumber  dealers  of 
the  whole  country  formed  a  combination  and  plundered 
the  consumers,  according  to  their  own  statement,  of 
thirty-five  millions  per  year. 

These  facts  were  known  to  Cannon  and  to  both 
Houses  when  this  duty  was  put  on  white  pine.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  duty  would  not  furnish  any  rev- 
enue to  the  Government  or  any  protection  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  infant  industry,  but  it  simply  put  $2  a 
thousand  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  the  white 
pine  timber.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Winchester  and 
other  lumbermen  that  if  they  could  get  $2  on  lumber 
it  would  be  worth  thirty-five  million  dollars  each  year 
was  read  in  the  Senate.  And  yet  Mr.  Cannon  stood  pat 
on  the  tariff. 

When  the  tariff  was  revised,  it  was  revised  in  the 
interest  of  the  plutocracy  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
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people  of  the  United  States.  Cannon's  work  in  Con- 
gress was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  scheming  jobbery 
that  has  cursed  and  controlled  the  Republican  party 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  have  used  Cannon's  name,  not  because  I  wish  to 
discredit  him  as  an  individual,  but  because  his  story  is 
so  typical  of  the  record  of  the  many  who  are  today 
holding  offices  of  trust  under  the  Government,  and 
faithfully  serving  the  American  plutocracy. 
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XX.   Business  and  Politics 

At  a  number  of  points  in  this  discussion  I  have  sug- 
gested that  business  men  used  politicians  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  interests,  and  the  politicians  served 
the  business  interests  first  and  the  public  afterward. 
My  experience  showed  this  to  be  true  in  a  general  way, 
but  there  were  times  when  the  combination  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  rose  to  the  surface  of  public  events 
and  became  a  gross  and  scandalous  plundering  of  the 
public  treasury  in  the  interest  of  some  specially  favored 
business  group.  One  such  instance,  involving  the  sale 
of  Government  bonds  to  a  New  York  syndicate,  is  espe- 
cially deserving  of  notice. 

Grover  Cleveland,  a  New  York  state  lawyer,  was 
closely  associated  with  the  big  business  interests  be- 
fore he  became  President  of  the  United  States.  During, 
his  second  term  as  President,  the  gold  reserve  in  the 
public  treasury  fell  to  a  very  low  point.  To  meet  this 
emergency,  the  President,  through  Carlisle,  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  issued  bonds  which  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  thus  keep  up  the  Federal  gold 
reserve. 

The  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  was  passed  on  August  14, 1894, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  situation,  but  the  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  On  November  14,  1894,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  issued  a  call  for  $50,000,000 
five  per  cent,  ten-year  bonds  under  the  Resumption  Act 

The  bonds  sold  in  January,  1894,  had  been  absorbed 
at  home.  The  Stewart  syndicate,  which  handled  these 
bonds,  had  been  treated  fairly  by  the  Government,  and 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  these  bankers 
freely  to  subscribe  for  the  new  issue. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr^  J.  P.  Morgan  visited  Washing- 
ton in  the  interest  of  the  syndicate,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented, and  generally  believed,  that  Mr.  Stewart,  at 
least,  had  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  President 
and  with  Mr.  Carlisle  that  nothing  would  be  done  by 
the  administration  in  any  way  whatever  to  interfere 
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with  the  marketing  of  the  bonds.  These  bankers, 
therefore,  went  back  to  N^w  York  and  forwarded  a 
bid  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  at  $117. 

The  total  offers  for  these  $50,000,000  of  bonds 
amounted  to  $58,500,000.  The  award  was  made  to  the 
Stewart  syndicate  on  the  understanding  that  the  gold 
to  be  paid  for  the  bonds  would  not  be  taken  from  the 
treasury.  Payment  for  the  bonds  was  made  promptly, 
$20,000,000  having  been  turned  into  the  Sub-Treasury 
by  the  end  of  November. 

The  syndicate  immediately  arranged  to  sell  the  bonds 
they  had  bought,  and  offered  a  lot  of  $5,000,000  at  119. 
It  is  believed  that  this  amount  was  .sold  at  the  price 
named,  but,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  any  additional  bonds,  the  President's  message  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recom- 
mending changes  in  the  currency  law  effectually 
stopped  the  marketing  of  Government  bonds. 

This  act,  which  was  very  apparently  one  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  resulted  in  the  disso- 
lution of  the  syndicate  and  a  great  depression  in  the 
prices  of  bonds.  When  it  came  to  subsequent  bond 
issues,  the  administration  turned  over  the  bonds  to 
certain  financial  groups  in  New  York  at  a  price  far 
below  their  true  value  and  thus  enabled  the  new  syndi- 
cate to  make  millions  of  dollars  without  taking  any. 
risk,  investing  any  capital  or  importing  any  gold. 

Senator  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  introduced  a  resolution  to 
investigate  the  Cleveland  bond  sales.  No  sooner  had 
this  resolution  appeared  than  David  Bennett  Hill,  of 
New  York,  began  a  fight  to  prevent  its  passage.  In  the 
course  of  this  struggle  he  attacked  everyone  that  advo- 
cated it,  and  defended  the  bond  sales  with  great  vigor. 

I  would  not  mention  Senator  Hill  in  this  connection 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  brief  career  is  such  a 
typical  illustration  of  the  relation  between  business  and 
politics. 

Hill  (a  Democrat)  came  to  the  Senate  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  lawyer  of  decided  ability,  and  a  polit- 
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ical  manipulator  of  some  ctmning  and  skill,  having 
served  as  Governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.*  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  only  one  term,  for,  at  the  end  of 
his  six  years,  Tom  Piatt — ^Bofis  Piatt,  as  he  was  called — 
took  Hill's  place. 

Among  the  private  jobs  which  Hill  undertook  to  put 
through  was  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  which  practically  confiscated  the  reservation 
of  the  Seneca  Indians.  He  made  the  effort  to  rob  the 
Indians  of  their  homes  under  the  guise  of  an  old  agree- 
ment of  some  sort  with  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  by 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  bill,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  $300,000  should  be  paid  to  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  out  of  the  sale  of  the  land  of  the  reser- 
vation. He  was  exceedingly  persistent,  and  offered  this 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment was  clearly  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and,  after 
a  considerable  discussion,  I  stated  in  the  Senate  that 
there  was  present  a  lobby  of  adventurers  who  were 
interested  in  this  claim,  and  that  the  only  result  would 
be  that  they  would  divide  this  money  among  them ;  and 
I  finally  told  Hill  that,  unless  he  accepted  my  amend- 
ment which  specifically  provided  that  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  of  New  York  should  not  be  sold  or  any  part  of 


♦  Some  idea  of  Hill's  position  in  New  York  State  politics 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  article  appearing  in  a  Demo- 
cratic paper  (The  Times),  February  23rd,  1896: 

''Senator  Hill  is  a  Democratic  statesman  of  high  degree,  as 
statesmen  go  in  that  ^arty.  His  term  as  senator  will  close  next 
March  and,  durinjp:  his  nearly  six  years  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  responsible  for  but  one  bill,  and  that  has  not  yet  become 
a  law,  although  it  has  passed  the  Senate  and  had  been  favorably 
reported  from  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  And  what  think  you  is  this  great  and  momentous 
piece  of  le^slation  that  is  to  be  the  only  reminder  to  posterity 
— that  is,  if  it  becomes  a  law — ^that  David  B.  Hill  served  six 
years  in  the  Senate?  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  detail  a  revenue  cutter  to  control  excursion  and  other 
boats  which  attend  yacht  races.  Now,  doesn't  that  prove  the 
statesmanship  of  Hill?" 
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them,  or  any  of  their  property  whatever  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  this  claim,  I  would  insist  upon 
a  point  of  order  and  let  it  go  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  consideration.  He  accepted  the 
amendment  and  it  was  adopted  in  conference.  After- 
wards, the  Indians  in  council  passed  a  resolution  thank- 
ing me  for  preventing  Hill  from  plundering  them  from 
their  property.f 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Cleveland 
bond  sales,  I  made  a  series  of  charges  against  the  ad- 
ministration.   (May  5,  1896,  Cong.  Record.) 

I  charged  that  the  President,  through  the  Treasury 
officials,  sold  sixty-two  millions  of  bonds  at  private  sale 
for  $104%  to  his  former  clients,  and  that  on  the  day 
of  such  sale  the  market  price  of  these  bonds,  as  quoted 
in  the  New  York  papers,  was  $117. 


fThe  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  of  the  New 
York  Indians: 

"At  a  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  New  York  Indians, 
assembled  at  the  Council  Home  at  Cold  Springs,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservation,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one 
tiiousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nve,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

"RESOLVED:  That  we  sincerely  tender  our  thanks  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  F.  Pettigrew,  of  Sioux  Palls,  South 
Dakota,  United  States  Senator,  for  his  valuable  services  ren- 
dered to  our  delegates  while  on  their  visit  to  the  United  States 
Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  the  deep  interest  he 
has  taken  in  the  welfare  of  his  red  brethren  in  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill 
relative  to  the  claims  of  the  so-called  Ogden  Land  Company 
to  the  lands  of  the  Senecas  on  the  Cataraugus  Reservations. 

"A  true  copy. 

"William  C.  Hoag, 
Priesident,  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 

"Alfred  L.  Jimson, 
Clerk,  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 

"Great  Seal  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  New  York,  1876." 
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I  charged  that  the  purchaser  and  others  associated 
with  them,  the  plutocrats  and  autocrats  of  New  York, 
sold  these  bonds  to  the  public  in  a  short  time  at  a  profit 
of  $8,418,000. 

I  charged  that  the  sjrndicate  was  to  pay  in  gold  for 
these  bonds  sixty-two  million  dollars,  and  that  one-half 
of  the  gold  was  to  be  imported  and  that  part  of  the  con- 
tract requiring  the  gold  to  be  imported  was  not  carried 
out  and  that  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  gold  was  im- 
ported. 

I  charged  that  a  secret  agreement  was  made  with 
the  syndicate  by  which  they  were  released  from  im- 
porting the  gold  and  allowed  to  sell  exchange  against 
the  gold  received  for  the  bonds  in  England  to  the  great 
profit  and  advantage  of  the  syndicate. 

I  charged  that  negotiations  were  completed  to  sell 
this  same  syndicate  one  hundred  millions  of  bonds  at 
$104%  and  it  would  have  been  carried  out  but  for  the 
protests  of  the  public. 

I  charged  that  after  the  public  and  the  Senate  had 
protested  against  the  sale  of  any  more  bonds  at  private 
sale,  the  administration  delayed  action  until  the  syndi- 
cate of  bankers  could  get  together  and  comer  the  gold 
so  that  the  public  could  not  bid,  and  then  the  President 
offered  the  bonds  at  a  pretended  public  sale,  and  that 
the  bonds  were  sold  at  about  $111,  mostly  to  the  syndi- 
cate, while,  if  there  had  been  an  honest  effort  before 
the  gold  had  been  cornered  they  would  have  brought 
$117  at  least.  ^ 

I  charged  that  about  five  millions  of  the  bonds  were 
not  taken  by  the  bidders  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  have  sold  these  bonds  for  $117,  but  that  ' 
he  gave  them  to  Morgan  &  Company  for  $110.68,  caus- 
ing a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

I  had  summarized  the  matter,  as  I  understood  it,  in 
the  following  words  (April  29,  1896,  Cong.  Record,  I 
p.  5004): 

"Mr.  President,  the  plain  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
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nected  with  the  several  bond  issues  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration constitutes  an  arraignment  which  no  elo- 
quence could  make  stronger.  First,  there  was  the 
attack  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States  by  the 
inspired  object  lesson  from  the  banks  of  New  York; 
then  the  extra  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress; 
then  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  for  a  deficit;  the 
further  depreciation  of  the  national  credit  by  the  dem- 
onstration that  the  revenues  were  not  equal  to  the 
necessary  expenditures  of  the  Government;  then  the 
endless  chain — ^the  first  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  of 
five  per  cent  ten-year  bonds  at  a  fixed  price  of  $117.077 ; 
the  depreciation  of  the  market  value  of  these  bonds  by 
the  recommendation  to  Congress  that  a  bill  be  passed 
discontinuing  the  use  of  them  as  a  basis  of  bank-note 
circulation ;.  then  the  secret  contract  with  the  Belmont- 
Morgan  sjnadicate  for  the  sale  of  $62,000,000  of  thirty- 
year  four  per  cent  bonds  at  $104%,  which  bonds  were 
quoted  last  December  at  121 ;  finally  the  attempt  to  give 
to  the  Morgan  syndicate  the  last  loan  of  $100,000,000 
at  the  .same  figure,  and  the  actual  award  to  them  at 
(  their  bid  of  $110.6877  of  about  $5,000,000  upon  which 
default  was  made  in  payment,  for  which  other  parties 
offered  116,  and  which  were  quoted  in  open  market  at 
a  higher  price. 

"Upon  this  record,  Mr.  President,  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic  party  must  go  before  the  people 
next  November,  and  the  verdict  of  the  people  will  be 
,  even  more  emphatic  in  condemnation  than  it  was  in 
1894  and  in  1895." 

Nor  was  I  alone  in  making  a  fight  to  have  the  facts 
regarding  this  infamous  transaction  brought  to  light, 
A  number  of  western  senators,  backed  by  Populist  con- 
stituencies, were  as  eager  as  I  was  to  have  the  facts 
placed  before  the  country.  And  in  their  case,  as  well 
as  in  mine,  it  was  David  Bennett  Hill  that  "talked  back." 

In  the  debate  over  the  Seneca  Indian  Reservation  I 
had  characterized  the  claim  which  Hill  was  supporting 
as  robbery.   This  had  very  much  offended  Mr.  Hill, 
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who  waited  about  three  months  and,  in  the  meantime, 
having  sent  to  Dakota  for  information,  he  secured  some 
Sioux  Falls  newspapers  containing  editorials  by  J.  Tom- 
linson,  Jr.,  attacking  me  personally  and  politically  in 
the  most  outrageous  manner.  In  the  course  of  a  speech 
on  the  Cleveland  bond  sales  Hill  read  these  editorials 
into  the  record.  After  reading  several  of  the  editorials 
himself,  he  asked  the  clerk  to  do  the  reading.  As  the 
clerk  read.  Hill  stopped  him  frequently  with  such  ex- 
clamations as  **What'.s  that?  Read  that  over."  By 
this  trick  he  had  each  abusive  statement  read  twice. 
Throughout  the  episode  he  behaved  like  an  endman  in 
a  minstrel  show. 

I  had  said  in  my  speech  in  regard  to  the  bond  sales 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
were  evidently  enriching  their  favorites,  for  the  pur- 
chasers of  these  bonds  were  all  prominent  New  York 
people,  and  they  cornered  all  the  gold  there  was  in  the 
country,  and  were  giving  for  the  bonds  fi'om  ten  to  fif- 
teen per  cent  less  on  the  dollar  than  they  would  sell  for 
in  the  open  market,  and  J  charged  that  they  had  thus 
made  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  it 
looked  like  a  very  disreputable  and  dishonest  job.  And 
so,  when  Hill  had  finished  his  attack  upon  me  by  read- 
ing these  editorials,  I  simply  arose  and  said  that  I  had 
charged  the  administration  and  the  financiers  of  New 
-York  with  acting  in  collusion  to  plunder  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  this  bond  transac- 
tion, and  that  Mr.  Hill  seemed  to  think  that  the  com- 
plete answer  to  charges  was  to  read  scurrilous  political 
editorials  with  regard  to  myself.  I  said  if  he  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  answer  I  was  entirely  satisfied,  and  that 
Hill  had  honored  me  by  this  attack  in  the  only  way  he 
could  honor  anybody — he  had  convinced  the  Senate  and 
the  country  that  we  had  nothing  in  common. 

Smiator  Peffer's  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  bond  sale  was  finally  amended 
to  request  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  to 
make  the  investigation  through  a  sub-committee  of 
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four  senators,  that  is,  Harris  of  Tennessee,  Walthall  of 
Mississippi,  Vest  of  Missouri  and  Piatt  of  Connecticut, 
all  lawyers,  three  of  them  Democrats  and  in  .sympathy 
with  the  administraticm.  This  committee  made  some 
investigation,  but  never  made  a  report  to  the  Senate. 

Who  were  the  chief  actors  in  this  scandalous  bond 
transaction?  First,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Grover  Cleveland,  a  Buffalo  lawyer;  second,  John  Car- 
lisle, a  lawyer  from  Kentucky,  who  had  been  a  great 
advocate  of  bi-metallism  and  who  sold  his  convictions 
in  order  to  get  Cleveland  to  appoint  him  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  David  Bennett  Eflll,  a  lawyer  from  New 
York,  who  was  the  champion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 
John  Sherman,  a  Republican  and  a  lawyer  from  Ohio. 
During  the  twelve  years  th&t  I  was  in  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  lawyers  and 
the  Presidents  were  all  lawyers — ^Harrison,  Cleveland 
and  McKinley.  The  consequence  was  that  all  legisla- 
tion was  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  exploiters  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  dealt  with 
bond  sales,  armor-plate,  railway  mail  pay,  land  grants 
of  the  public  domain,  ship  bounties — the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  never 
considered.  In  fact,  we  have  become  a  government  ad- 
ministered by  lawyers  who  were  acting  as  the  attorneys 
and  representatives  of  the  great  exploiting  combina- 
tions of  banks,  railroads  and  industries. 

I  have  gone  into  the  question  of  these  bond  sales 
because  they  illustrate  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  exploited  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  capitalists.  Several  millionaires  were  made 
as  the  result  of  the  transaction  and  the  American  people 
footed  the  bill.  It  was  a  comparatively  small  deal — 
probably  thirty  millions  were  made  out  of  it — ^but  it 
illustrates  very  well  the  operations  of  the  system,  and 
the  way  the  machinery  of  government  is  manipulated 
to  accumulate  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  few. 
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XXI.   A  Lost  Election 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  American  political  life 
and  its  control  by  big  business,  I  want  to  refer  to  one 
more  incident — the  election  that  cost  me  my  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Mark  Hanna  managed  the  campaign  of  1900  and 
after  McKinley  took  office  Hanna  managed  the  Presi- 
dent even  more  successfully  than  he  had  managed  the 
campaign.  Through  ten  strenuous  years  I  had  fought 
Hanna  and  all  that  he  stood  for.  I  had  opposed  him  on 
the  gold  standard  issue ;  I  had  led  the  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  the  imperialists  for  annexing  Hawaii ;  I  had 
opposed  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and  the  other 
Spanish  colonies.  I  had  opposed  the  trusts,  the  extor- 
tion of  the  rail]!*oads,  the  armor  plate  thieves,  and 
had  tried  to  save  the  public  domain  for  the  people. 
Consequently,  when  it  came  to  the  election  of  1900, 
Mark  Hanna  spared  no  pains  to  insure  my  elimination 
from  public  life. 

The  incident  which  inspired  Hanna  with  a  particu- 
larly strong  desire  to  have  me  out  of  the  way  arose  out 
of  a  charge  concerning  a  campaign  contribution  to  the 
Republican  party. 

In  1895  I  went  to  Europe  and  stayed  several  months. 
I  returned  on  the  American  Line  steamship  "St  Louis" 
in  company  with  Cramp,  the  shipbuilder  and  owner  of 
the  line  of  ships.  During  the  voyage  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cramp  and  we  talked  a  great  deal 
together. 

One  day  he  told  me  that  he  had  paid  $400,000  to  Tom 
Carter,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, to  re-elect  Harrison  in  1892.  He  said  that  he  was 
assured  by  Carter  that  his  $400,000  would  certainly 
elect  Harrison.  Carter  told  him  where  he  was  going 
to  spend  the  money,  and  that  he  "could  get  it  back  out 
of  building  ships  for  the  Government  after  Harrison 
was  elected."  "Harrison  was  def^i*ed,"  said  Cramp, 
"and  I  lost  my  money.  I  have  siflCe  looked  the  matter 
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up  and  have  found  that  Mr.  Carter  did  not  spend  the 
money  where  he  said  he  would  .spend  it,  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  a  victim  of  misrepresentation." 

Mr.  Cramp  wanted  to  know  of  me  how  he  could  re- 
cover the  $400,000,  and  I  told  him  I  knew  of  no  way 
except  to  make  terms  with  the  next  administration  and 
increase  his  contribution. 

In  December,  when  the  Senate  had  convened,  I  went 
one  day  over  to  Tom  Carter's  seat  and  told  him  what 
Cramp  had  said  to  me.  Carter  smiled  and  replied, 
"Well,  we  did  hit  the  old  man  pretty  hard." 

Some  ttme  afterward,  in  a  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  building  of  an  armor-plate  factory,  I  told  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  what  Cramp  had  said  to  me  about 
the  $400,000.  Carter,  ex-chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and  Mark  Hanna,  then  chairman 
of  the  committee,  were  both  in  their  .seats,  but  neither 
of  them  made  any  reply  or  took  any  notice  of  my  state- 
ment. Some  time  afterwards  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia, 
interrupted  a  speech  by  Senator  Hanna  to  say: 

Mr.  BACON:  "In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  most  remarkable  thing 
I  ever  heard  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  the  Senate.  I  fancy  that  the  country  has  never  been 
the  witness  to  what  we  saw  and  heard  in  this  chamber 
a  few  days  ago. 

"A  senator  in  his  place  in  this  chamber  stated  as  a 
fact  that  the  manufacturer  of  ships,  a  prominent  and 
the  most  prominent  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  warships  for  the  Government,  had  stated  that  in 
1892  he  was  approached  by  the  officers  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  induced  to  give  $400,000  to  the  campaign 
fund  of  that  party  upon  the  assurance  that  the  money 
would  be  returned  to  him  or  made  good  to  him  in  the 
contracts  which  he  should  have  in  the  building  of  war- 
ships. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  the  remarkable  thing  that  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  is  this:  I 
heard  that  statement.   I  did  not  doubt  that  it  would 
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then  and  there  be  promptly  challenged.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  statement  could  be  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  in  the  presence  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  and  no  one  deny  it  or  call  it 
in  question. 

''Now,  that  was  not  made  in  a  thin  Senate;  it  was 
made  in  a  full  Senate.  It  was  made  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  campaign  of  1892  was  in  his  seat  and  heard 
it,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  at  the  time,  Mr.  Hannah,  and  yet  no  one 
either  challenged  it  or  denied  it. 

"Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  challenge 
and  such  a  denial,  the  country  must  believe  it  is  true.'' 

And  Mr.  Hanna  made  the  following  reply: 

Mr.  HANNA:  "Mr.  President  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  "Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio?" 

Mr.  BACON :  "I  do,  with  pleasure." 

Mr.  HANNA:  "The  Senator  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee  was  in  his 
seat  and  did  not  deny  the  statement  made." 

Mr.  BACON:  "If  I  am  incorrect  in  that,  I  certainly 
made  it  in  good  faith.  I  think  I  saw  the  Senator  pres- 
ent." 

Mr.  HANNA:  "If  I  undertook  to  reply  to  all  such 
.statements  made  upon  this  floor,  I  would  occupy  ftiore 
time  than  the  Senator  from  Georgia  does  in  the  Senate. 
I  considered  it  unworthy  of  notice  and  declined  to  dig- 
nify it  by  a  reply." 

It  may  well  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hanna  did  not  under- 
take to  deny  my  statement  and  for  this  reason:  Imme- 
diately after  I  had  made  the  statement  in  the  Senate 
several  of  the  prominent  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  and  a  number  of  newspaper  men  went  to  see 
Cramp,  and  Cramp  told  them  that  what  I  had  said  was 
true;  that  he  did  tell  me  that  he  made  a  contribution 
of  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Harrison's 
campaign;  that  he  made  it  upon  the  misrepresentations 
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of  Tom  Carter;  that  he  consulted  with  me  as  to  how  to 
get  the  money  back;  that  he  had  not  told  it  to  me  in 
confidence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  my  assis- 
tance in  getting  the  money  returned  to  him.  One  of 
the  newspaper  men  reported  what  Cramp  said.  Of 
course,  Cramp's  statement  to  these  Senators  and  news- 
paper men  left  the  Republicans  where  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  meet  my  charge  except  by  ignoring  it. 

After  Hanna  had  said  that  if  he  answeredjsuch 
statements  he  would  take  more  of  the  Senate^stime 
than  was  occupied  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
that  the  source  from  which  the  report  came  was  un- 
worthy of  notice,  I  rose  and  said  that  perhaps  I  had 
something  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  great  man 
from  Ohio  and  that  did  come  from  a  source  worthy  of 
his  notice.  I  thereupon  stated  to  the  Senate  that  I  had 
in  my  hand  a  petition  from  the  Ohio  State  Senate, 
signed  by  four  out  of  the  five  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate,  asking  the 
United  States  Senate  to  investigate  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hanna  to  that  body.  I  said  that  this  petition  charged 
that  Mr.  Hanna,  to  secure  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  had  purchased  the  votes  of  two  members 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati; 
that  the  purchasing  was  done  by  Hanna  agents  under 
Hanna's  direction ;  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
had  been  paid  to  one  of  the  legislators;  and  I  said  that 
this  petition  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections  to  the  United  States  Senate.  After  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  this  venal 
and  corrupt  practice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hanna  in  pur- 
chasing hiis  seat  on  the  Senate,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Conmiittee  on  Elections  made  a  report  and 
stated  that,  as  no  official  person  came  from  the  Ohio 
legislature  to  present  and  to  prosecute  the  case  against 
Mr.  Hanna  before  the  Committee  on  Elections,  they 
had  concluded  not  to  look  into  the  matter.  But  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
in  the  Senate  made  the  following  report: 
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"We  cannot  concur  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  bribery  in  the  election  of  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Hanna  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"The  charge  is  that  early  in  January,  1898,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  H.  H.  Boyce  and  others  to  bribe 
John  C.  Otis,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
vote  for  Marcus  A.  Hanna  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States." 

Among  other  things,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
had  reported: 

"Moreover,  it  seems  clear  to  this  committee  that  it 
would  not  be  justified  in  recommending  any  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  without  further  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  the  committee.  The  question  whether  addi- 
tional evidence  should  be  taken  has  been  the  only  diffi- 
cult question  which  the  committee  has  considered.  It 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Otis  never  had  any  intention  of  yield- 
ing to  bribery.  He  encouraged  Mr.  Boyce  by  the  advice 
of  others  only  in  order  to  entrap  him.  Then  he  care- 
fully withdrew  and  substituted  his  attorney,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, to  continue  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Campbell  labored 
to  induce  Mr.  Boyce  to  offer  money  and,  finally,  as  he 
says,  obtained  $1,750  from  him  as  part  payment 
on  $3,500  to  be  paid  for  Mr.  Otis'  v5te  for  Mr.  Hanna, 
leaving  $6,500  to  be  paid  if  Mr.  Hanna  was  elected.  At 
this  point,  public  exposure,  through  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  their  associates,  took  place,  Mr.  Boyce  disap- 
peared, and  the  incident  was  closed. 

"That  Mr.  Boyce,  operating  in  Cincinnati,  where  Mr. 
Otis  lives,  has  relations  with  Mr.  Hannahs  representa- 
tives at  Columbus,  the  state  capital,  the  State  Commit- 
tee undertook  to  prove  by  the  evidence  of  various  de- 
tectives, professional  and  amateur,  who  listened  at  tel- 
ephone wires  and  shadowed  Mr.  Boyce,  Mr.  HoUenbeck 
and  others.  The  effort  of  the  committee  was  carefidly 
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and  skilfully  made.  It  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  re- 
sults; it  raises  pregnant  suspicions  that  Mr.  Hanna's 
representatives  at  Columbus  knew  what  Mr.  Boyce  was 
doing.  But  this  whole  line  of  inquiry  would  require 
verification  by  testimony  to  be  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  before  that  committee 
would  be  willing  to  found  conclusions  thereon." 

The  quotation  is  from  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  Now  we  will  see  what  the  minority 
further  say: 

"The  attempt  on  the  part  of  Boyce  to  buy  Otis'  vote 
for  Mr.  Hanna  is  clearly  proven  by  Campbell  who,  from 
his  testimony,  seems  to  have  been  a  lawyer  of  large 
practice.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars was  paid  in  cash  by  Boyce  to  Campbell  as  attorney 
for  Otis.  Boyce  agreed  to  pay  $1,750  more  when  Otis 
reached  Columbus,  and  a  balance  of  $6,500  if  Mr. 
Hanna  was  elected.  .  .  . 

"We  think  that  the  evidence  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  standing  as  it  does  uncontradicted  and 
unexplained,  shows  that  certain  of  Mr.  Hanna's  man- 
agers at  Columbus  not  only  knew  the  purposes  which 
Boyce  had  in  view  in  Cincinnati,  but  also  tliat  they 
aided,  abetted,  and  advised  him  in  carrying  out  these 
purposes,  and  that  this  .state  of  affairs  existed  while 
Mr.  Hanna  was  present  at  his  headquarters.    .  .  . 

"First,  That  many  of  the  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
apparently  would  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
subject  under  inquiry,  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
the  committee  and  refused  to  testify  under  the  advice 
of  counsel,  who  stated  that  they  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  Majors  Rathbone  and  Dick  and  Senator  Hanna; 
and, 

"Second,  That  Mr.  Hanna  and  his  representatives 
had  subpoenas. 

"The  report  of  the  majority  says  they  *do  not  doubt 
that  if  facts  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  State  S^enate  requiring  the  United  States 
Senate,  out  of  a  proper  regard  for  its  own  reputation, 
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to  take  further  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Hanna's  elec- 
tion, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  proceed 
without  waiting  for  further  prosecution  of  the  case 
coming  from  residents  of  the  state  of  Ohio/ 

**We  think  such  facts  do  appear  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  State  Senate,  and  that  this  body 
should  direct  further  inquiry  and  investigation  to  be 
made." 

The  minority  who  signed  this  report  was  composed 
of  Senators  Tubley,  Pettus  and  Caffery. 

After  reading  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  to  the  Senate,  I  said: 

**Mr.  President,  these  things  are  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  stand  up  here  and  say  that  charges  of  this  sort — ^if 
he  answered  all  that  were  made  he  could  not  do  much 
else — are  unworthy  of  consideration  or  notice.  From  the 
Senate  of  his  own  state  come  these  charges;  from  a 
minority  of  the  committee  of  this  body  come  these 
charges,  and  yet  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says  they  are 
unworthy  of  his  notice — ^that  they  are  little  things.*' 

This  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  is  rather  a  re- 
markable document;  all  who  signed  the  majority  re- 
port were  Republicans  and  Mark  Hanna  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Conmiittee,  and  the  general 
factotum  of  the  whole  Republican  party.  He  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  great  business  and  was  a  busi- 
ness man.  He  had  collected  vast  sums  of  money  to 
corrupt  the  voters  of  this  country  and  elect  McKinley 
in  1896.  So  accustomed  had  the  Republicans  of  the 
Senate  become  to  the  use  of  money  that  it  did  not  dis- 
turb them  at  all  that  Mr.  Hanna  had  purchased  his  seat 
in  that  body.  The  facts  which  I  presented  did  not  cause 
even  a  ripple  of  interest,  and  the  Senators  did  not  seem 
to  care  if  the  public  knew  all  about  it.  During  the  quar- 
ter-century that  has  elapsed  since  this  episode  the 
purchase  of  seats  in  the  Senate  has  become  so  common 
that  it  attracts  no  public  attention.  Why  should  it 
when  even  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is  put 
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up  at  auction  in  the  Republican  National  Convention 
and  Jmocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder? 

Mr.  Hanna  was  furious  at  what  I  had  said  about  him 
and  he  determined  that  he  would  have  revenge!  My 
term  in  the  Senate  would  expire  in  1901,  and  Mark 
Hanna  made  up  his  mind  to  prevent  my  re-election. 

I  was  not  running  as  a  stalwart  Republican  in  the 
election  of  1900,  for  I  had  walked  out  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  Convention  in  1896.  I  was  running  as  a 
Bryanite  on  the  Bryan  Free  Silver  Republican  ticket 
in  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Hanna  raised  a  vast  sum  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  voters  of  South  Dakota,  and  put 
in  charge  of  the  work  Henry  Pajme,  of  Milwaukee,  one 
of  the  well-known  hangers-on  of  every  Republican  cam- 
paign. 

Payne  came  out  to  South  Dakota  with  $30,000 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Republican  organization 
of  the  state  and  the  help  of  A.  B.  Eittridge,  a  Sioux 
Falls  lawyer,  afterwards  a  Republican  United  States 
Senator,  they  polled  the  state  of  South  Dakota  on 
the  probability  of  my  election.  This  task  was  not  a 
great  one.  The  total  population  of  the  state  at  that 
time  was  only  401,570,  with  a  total  vote  in  1900  of 
96,124.  Payne  sent  out  200  teams  and  visited  every 
farmer  and  voter  in  the  state.  When  they  had  finish- 
ed the  canvass  they  found  that  I  had  the  state  by 
several  thousand  majority. 

This  greatly  alarmed  Mr.  Hanna  and  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  managers,  for  they  considered  it  of 
great  political  importance  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  came  to  Dakota  to  see 
how  the  campaign,  was  going  on.  He  made  no 
speeches,  but  simply  looked  over  the  possibilities  of 
eliminating  me  from  public  life.  He  was  being  en- 
tertained in  my  home  town,  when  C.  C.  Bailey,  a 
prominent  attorney,  asked  him  about  me.  Allison 
replied  that  I  had  the  greatest  power  for  making 
trouble  of  any  man  he  ever  knew,  and  that  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  party  and  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  best  served  by  getting  me  out  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota  also  came  to  South 
Dakota  and  canvassed  the  State  and  in  his  speeches 
said  Mr.  Pettigrew  should  be  defeated  because  he  had 
opposed  the  great  business  interests  that  controlled 
the  Government  and  the  Republican  party  and  there- 
fore, if  South  Dakota  wanted  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  Government,  they  should  elect  a  man  that  would 
train  with  IJhe  gang. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  also  joined  in  the  contest  against 
me  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans  for  vice 
president  on  the  ticket  with  McKinley,  and  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Senator  Piatt  in  October,  1900: 

"Good  Lord,  I  hope  we  can  beat  Pettigrew  for  the 
Senate.  That  particular  swine  .seems  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  entire  drove.'* 

Why  was  Roosevelt  opposed  to  my  election?  Be- 
cause he  was  the  candidate  of  the  predatory  interests 
that  own  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Charles  Edward  Russell  answered  my  question. 

Asserting  that  many  public  men  of  value  to  the 
country  have  been  cried  down  by  the  clamor  of  sub- 
sidized newspapers,  Mr.  Russell  says  further: 

"I  have  .seen  this  happen  a  thousand  times.  Every 
observer,  particularly  if  he  has  been  a  newspaper 
man,  must  be  familiar  with  it.  Years  ago  there  was 
a  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  thiat  certajfi  news- 
papers did  not  like,  because  he  had  atttekedji(6;inter- 
ests  that  owned  these  newspapers.  The  lie^spapets 
covered  that  man  with  ridicule  by  misrepresenting 
everything  he  did  or  said.  They  convinced  a  large 
part  of  the  country  that  he  was  a  wild,  erratic,  absurd, 
visionary;  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  one  of 
the  coolest,  clearest  and  .steadiest  minds  I  have  ever 
known  in  a  long  acquaintance  with  public  men  and 
affairs.  Yet  the  news  columns  drove  him  out  of  public 
life,  to  the  great  interest  of  the  puHic  interests.  I 
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have  no  objection  to  mentioning  his  name.    It  was 
R.  F.  Pettigrew. 

"He  was  ahead  of  the  times,  for  his  vision  was 
clearer  than  most  men  now  occupying  positions  of 
public  trust,  and  he  realized  then  that  the  interests 
were  weaving  the  web  of  autocratic  control  about  the  . 
several  departments  of  the  Government. 

"Possessing  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  stood 
almost  alone  as  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  mendacious 
newspapers,  many  of  them  instigated  by  the  sullen 
command  of  great  wealth.  They  were  merciless  and 
the  people  believed  them  rather  than  the  man  who  had 
interceded  in  their  behalf." 

After  Henry  Payne's  canvassers  had  reported  the 
result  of  their  poll  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Dakota,  Hanna  went  out  among  the  railroad  in- 
terests, the  trust  interests  and  the  financial  interests 
of  this  country,  and  raised  a  special  fund  of  $500,000 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Dakota  votes.  I 
did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  done  because  I  had  - 
great  confidence  in  the  farmers  of  Dakota  and  I  had 
underestimated  the  resources  of  the  business  inter- 
ests, overestimated  the  possibilities  of  ordinary 
human  nature.  Hanna  himself  came  to  South  Da- 
kota and  stumped  the  state  with  Senator  Fry,  of 
Maine.  The  railroads  furnished  a  special  train. 
The  State  Committee  had  been  lavish  with  its  publi- 
city and  great  crowds  met  the  Hanna  special  at 
every  station. 

At  Midson,  where  there  is  a  normal  school,  Hanna 
began  his  speech  by  taking  off  his  hat  and  saying, 
"You  see,  I  have  no  horns." 

The  next  day  I  addressed  the  same  crowd — ^largely 
composed  of  farmers— and  said,  "Of  course  Mark 
Hanna  has  no  horns,  I  dehorned  him  in  the  Senate." 
And  then  I  told  the  .story  of  how  he  had  bought  his 
«eat  in  that  body.  A  day  or  two  after  my  speech  at 
Midson,  Hanna  came  to  Sioux  Falls  and  addressed 
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a  large  outdoor  meeting  and  someone  in  the  crowd 
yelled  to  Hanna  to  take  off  his  hat  and  show  the 
krowd  where  Pettigrew  dehorned  him. 

I  was  very  badly  beaten  in  the  election.  After  it  was 
over  I  made  an  investigation  to  determine  how  the 
work  had  been  done.  The  Republicans  had  visited 
every  banker  in  every  country  town  in  the  State;  had 
deposited  a  sum  of  money  with  him,  and  had  given  him 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  part  that  he  was  to  play 
in  the  campaign. 

The  local  representatives  of  the  Republican  party 
would  then  take  a  list  of  the  farmers,  and  watch  for 
each  man.  When  he  came  into  town  they  would  take 
him  over  the  bank  and  the  banker  would  hand  him 
ten  dollars  in  cash. 

"That  is  yours,'*  the  representative  of  the  Republican 
party  would  state,  "and  if  Pettigrew  loses  this  town- 
ship (or  county)  in  the  election  there  is  ten  dollars 
more  for  you  at  the  bank  that  you  can  get  by  coming 
in  and  asking  for  it  after  election." 

In  some  cases,  in  several  cases  of  which  I  know  per- 
sonally, the  .sum  was  twenty  dollars  before  election  and 
twenty  dollars  after  election. 

Hanna  boasted,  after  the  election,  that  my  name  was 
never  mentioned  in  any  of  his  campaign  speeches  by 
either  himself  or  Senator  Fry.  But  his  statement  is 
false  in  this  respect,  for  a  Roberts  County  paper  pub- 
lished the  following  just  after  Mark  Hanna's  visit: 

"Mark  Hanna  at  Sisseton  Indian  Agency,  South  Da- 
kota, in  an  address  to  Two  Stars,  chief  of  the  Sissetons, 
chaperoned  by  Mr.  Sapackman,  chairman  of  the  Rob- 
erts County  Republican  Committee: 

"  'I  understand  that  half  of  you  Indians  are  going  to 
vote  for  Bryan  and  Pettigrew.  I  understand  that  your 
annuities  from  the  Government,  due  in  about  six  weeks, 
are  $22  per  capita.  That  is  enough  for  Indians  who 
vote  against  the  Great  Father.  If  all  the  Sisseton  In- 
dians will  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  I  will  have  the 
Government  increase  their  annuities  $75  per  head. 
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This  will  give  to  the  Sisseton  Indians  $75  apiece  instead 
of  $22  apiece.  Do  you  tumble?' 

"They  tumbled  and  God  did  not  forbid  that  citizen 
Mark  Hanna  should  attempt  to  divert  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  or  tamper  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
ballots." 

I  have  since  talked  with  many  of  these  Indians  who 
heard  Mark  Hannahs  statement  to  them,  and  who  cor- 
roborate this  story  from  the  local  newspaper.  They 
also  told  me  that  Mark  Hanna  never  made  any  effort 
to  secure  for  them  seventy-five  dollars  per  capita  which 
he  had  promised  them  if  they  would  vote  against  me. 

I  also  learned  that,  during  the  campaign,  the  Repub- 
lican Committee  of  South  Dakota  had  trunkfuls  of 
blank  passes  from  every  railroad  in  the  country.  Upon 
these  passes  they  could  send  a  man  and  his  family  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States  or  the  adjacent  countries 
and  return,  free  of  cost  and  at  the  expense  of  the  rail- 
road. I  toiow  of  several  prominent  Democrats  who 
made  long  excursions  after  the  election,  one  of  them 
taking  his  family  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mark  Hanna  had  secured  these  passes  by  appealing 
to  the  railroads  when  they  made  their  effort  to  swindle 
the  Government  out  of  the  money  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  build  the  roads.  He  had  also  cited  my  bills 
for  the  Government  ownership  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  my  exposures  of  the  swindles 
in  connection  with  the  Railway  Mail  Pay.  Consequently 
the  railroads  not  only  furnished  transportation,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  money  used  against  me. 
James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Road, 
told  me  afterwards  that  Mark  Hanna  had  assessed  him 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  told  Hanna  that  he  not 
only  would  not  give  a  single  dollar  towards  trying  to 
defeat  me  in  South  Dakota,  but  he  would  not  give  the 
Republican  National  Committee  any  money  whatever 
if  they  were  going  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  the 
voters  of  South  Dakota. 

After  the  election,  I  was  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
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in  Chicago,  getting  lunch  one  day,  when  a  young  man 
came  in  and  asked,  *Is  this  ex-Senator  Pettigrew?' 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  is." 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  want  to  tell  you  of 
an  incident  that  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  was 
Mark  Hanna's  private  secretary  in  1900,  and  on  elec- 
tion day  Hanna  left  Chicago  and  went  back  to  Clevdand 
to  vote,  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  Republican  head- 
quarters. About  ten  o'clock  election  night,  Hanna  called 
me  up  over  the  phone  and  wanted  to  know  about  the 
election.  I  told  him  that  McKinley  was  undoubtedly 
elected,  and  Hanna  replied,  'Oh,  I  toiow  that;  but  how 
about  Pettigrew?'  I  thereupon  replied,  Tettigrew  is 
undoubtedly  beaten,'- and  Hanna  said,  *If  you  are  sure 
of  that  I  can  go  home  and  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  I 
wanted  to  accomplish  two  things  in  this  election — ^to 
elect  McKinley  and  to  beat  Pettigrew,  and  I  did  not 
know  which  I  wanted  the  worst.' " 

I  think  that  was  the  most  striking  compliment  that 
was  ever  paid  to  my  work  in  the  Senate.  I  had  kept 
up  my  attacks  upon  the  plutocracy  until  their  spokes- 
man was  as  anxious  to  defeat  me  as  he  was  to  elect  a 
president.  I  sent  thousands  of  copies  of  the  following 
letter  to  the  voters  of  South  Dakota  in  my  campaign 
for  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1900 : 

"Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  July  24, 1900. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  platform  adopted 
at  Kansas  City.  It  is  a  new  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. It  is  the  platform  upon  which  I  am  running 
for  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have 
been  twice  elected  to  the  Senate  from  South  Dakota, 
receiving  the  united  support  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
state,  and  in  both  instances  also  of  very  many  of  the 
Democrats  and  Populists. 

"I  am  now  a  candidate  for  re-election  upon  the  plat- 
form which  I  enclose,  because  I  think  it  embraces  the 
best  settlement  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the 
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coming  political  contest  that  I  have  seen.  I  am  not 
therefore  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  a  Republican, 
for  the  reason  that  I  believe  this  contest  is  not  one  be- 
tween political  parties,  but  is  a  contest  between  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  Republican  institutions  in  this 
country  and  prevent  the  Republic  from  becoming  an 
aristocracy.  It  is  a  battle  between  the  Man  and  the 
Dollar;  between  concentrated  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  people  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  have 
produced  the  wealth,  but  who  are  unable,  owing  to  a 
pernicious  system  of  transportation  and  combination  of 
capital,  to  enjoy  that  which  they  produce. 

"The  Republican  party  has  been  captured  by  the  evil 
elements,  by  the  great  transportation  companies,  the 
great  money  trusts,  and  the  great  combinations  of  capi- 
tal which  have  gained  control  of  our  manufacturing 
industries.  It  is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to  perpetuate  that  legislation  which  has 
produced  the  condition  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
iwealth  in  this  country,  against  which  I  protest. 

"I  have  not  changed  my  views  upon  these  great  issues 
since  I  ceased  to  act  with  the  Republican  party  polit- 
ically. My  votes  in  the  Senate  on  all  these  questions 
have  been  the  same  during  the  past  four  years  as  they 
were  during  the  previous  seven  years.  If  I  had  changed 
my  position  on  these  questions  my  enemies  would  have 
ample  proof  of  the  fact  in  the  Record  of  the  Senate; 
but  the  votes  which  I  have  recorded  show  that  my 
position  has  not  been-changed,  but  the  position  of  the 
Republican  party  has  changed  completely — so  much  so 
that,  when  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  last  Repub- 
lican Tariff  Bill,  refusing  protection  to  articles  con- 
trolled by  the  trusts  unless  they  dissolved  the  trusts, 
and  allowed  free  competition  within  our  own  country, 
every  Republican  Senator  voted  against  it  and  defeated 
the  measure. 

"When  the  War  Revenue  Bill,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  war  with  Spain,  was  under  considera- 
tion, I  offered  an  amendment  to  tax  the  products  of  the 
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trusts  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  or  compelling  the 
dissolution  of  the  trusts,  and  every  Republican  Senator 
voted  against  my  amendment. 

**We  offered  an  amendment  to  levy  a  tax  upon  in- 
comes to  support  our  armies  in  the  contest  with  Spain, 
and  all  the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  voted 
against  it,  and  the  bill  was  so  framed  as  to  lay  the 
entire  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  individual — upon 
consumption — so  that  the  poor  man  would  pay  just  as 
much  as  the  man  of  enormous  wealth. 

''Against  this  unequal  and  unfair  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation  I  protested,  on  the  ground  that  it 
tended  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  that 
where  the  wealth  of  a  country  was  once  gathered  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  the  manhood  of  the  masses  was 
destroyed  and  the  institutions  of  our  country  endan- 
gered. But  the  Republican  party,  controlled  by  evil 
influences  and  headed  by  Mark  Hanna,  persisted  in 
their  policy,  which  has  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
act  with  them  politically. 

"I  left  the  Republican  party  in  1896  for  the  reason 
that  I  felt  that  the  party  had  left  the  side  of  the  people 
in  its  abandonment  of  bimetallism ;  but,  above  all,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  omitted  from  its  platform  at 
St.  Louis  all  allusion  whatever  to  the  trusts.  Since 
that  time,  its  course  has  been  more  and  more  in  the 
direction  of  plutocracy,  more  and  more  in  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  the  few  to  the  disregard  of  the 
many,  and  their  interests ;  and  it  has  culminated  in  an 
effort  to  conquer  people  living  in  the  tropics,  and  to 
annex  to  this  country  territory  that  will  never  be  or- 
ganized into  states,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  colo- 
nial policy  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of 
every  theory  of  Government  we  have  advocated  as  a 
people.'- 

"I  believe  that  colonial  possessions  mean  a  standing 
army  of  great  proportions,  and  a  vast  horde  of  oflSce- 
holders  serving  a  long  distance  from  home,  governing 
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an  unwilling  people,  which  must  result  in  constant  con- 
flict, and  end  in  the  curtailment  of  the  right  to  vote 
among  our  own  people,  and  a  suppression  of  all  protest 
by  the  armed  forces  assembled  and  equipped  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  these  distant 
possessions. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  consequences  to  me  personally,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  overthrow  at  the  polls  the 
dominion  and  control  of  the  Republican  party,  and  thus 
restore  this  country  in  letter  and  in  spirit  back  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  its  founders,  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  an  example  to  all  people  who  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  self-government,  and  that  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

"I  thus  write  you  this  long  letter,  hoping  to  make 
my  own  position  clear,  and  stimulate  you  to  greater 
activity  and  effort  in  the  coming  campaign.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject. 

^TTours  truly, 

"R.  F.  PETTIGREW.'' 
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XXII.  Hawaii — Revolution  to  Order 

During  the  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  Amer- 
ican public  life,  I  have  seen  the  center  of  power  move 
from  Washington  to  Wall  Street.  When  I  first  entered 
the  Senate  they  talked  of  the  "invisible  empire  of  busi- 
ness." During  the  nineties  that  empire  ceased  to  be 
invisible — it  came  out  in  the  open,  and  through  its  rep- 
resentatives and  attorneys  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  it  fought  its  battles  for  privilege  and 
plunder — fought  them  and  won  them. 

The  plutocracy  established  its  right  to  plunder  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Through  the  banks,  the 
railroads  and  the  trusts,  it  robbed  them  openly  and 
shamelessly,  and  those  few  of  us  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  people  and  against  these  masters  of  privi- 
lege, were  driven  out  of  public  life  for  our  pains.  Laws 
aimed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  were  not  so  much 
as  considered  in  Washington.  The  work  of  Congress 
was,  first  and  last,  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  big  business. 

I  saw  this  thing  and  faced  it.  I  fought  it  in  the 
Senate  during  twelve  years  with  all  the  strength  and 
ability  at  my  command,  and  when  those  twelve  years 
of  struggle  were  ended,  the  business  power  was  im- 
measurably stronger  than  it  was  when  they  began. 

The  real  strength  of  big  business  came  over  the  issue 
of  imperialism.  The  right  to  plunder  at  home  had  been 
pretty  firmly  established  by  the  time  the  Sherman  Law 
was  passed  in  1890.  The  right  to  plunder  abroad  had 
never  come  up  for  serious  consideration. 

From  1870  to  1890  the  business  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  busy  building  railroads,  opening 
mines  and  establishing  factories;  Even  as  late  as  the 
nineties  there  were  only  a  few  of  the  business  groups 
that  were  looking  outside  the  country  for  a  chance  to 
exploit  and  rob.  Among  these  few  were  the  sugar  men. 

The  United  States  has  never  provided  its  own  sugar 
supply.   The  sugar  business  is  a  profitable  one,  how- 
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ever,  and  the  American  business  men  made  up  their 
minds  that  if  profits  were  to  be  made  in  sugar  they 
might  as  well  have  them. 
The  fight  turned  on  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  a  climate  well  adapted  to 
sugar-growing  and  the  soil,  a  deep  volcanic  ash  over- 
lying boulders,  is  the  best  sugar-cane  soil  in  the  world. 
In  Hawaii  they  raise  eight  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre. 

Hawaii  was  owned  by  foreign  capitalists  among 
whom  the  Americans  were  the  largest  single  holders. 

I  had  an  investigation  made  when  I  was  in  Hawaii  of 
the  books  of  the  interior  department,  for  their  law 
required  that  every  sugar  corporation  should  file  a  re- 
port giving  the  names  of  the  stockholders.  All  of  the 
corporations  did  not  comply  with  the  law,  but  several 
did  comply.  I  had  their  reports  studied  and  from  them 
it  appeared  that  the  holdings  in  sugar  corporations,  ar- 
ranged by  nationality,  were:  American,  $3,225,750; 
British,  $1,642,350;  Hawaiian,  $792,000;  German, 
$458,700;  and  Portuguese,  $1,200,  making  a  total  of 
$6,120,000.  In  short,  more  than  half  of  the  sugar 
plantation  values  were  American  owned. 

The  estimates  of  taxable  property  in  the  Islands 
showed  that  the  Hawaiians,  who  numbered  together 
39,504  individuals,  owned  taxable  property  to  the 
amount  of  $8,101,701,  while  the  Americans,  British  and 
Germans,  6,768  in  number,  owned  taxable  property  to 
the  amount  of  $26,701,908.  The  "foreigners,"  while 
numbering  only  one-seventh  of  the  taxpayers,  owned 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  taxable  wealth  in  the 
Islands. 

Foreign  economic  interests  on  the  Islands  were  para- 
mount, and  it  was  these  interests  that  fostered  the 
Revolution  of  1893.  I  need  not  go  into  this  matter  in 
detail,  as  I  have  elaborated  on  it  elsewhere  (The  Course 
of  Empire,  Chapter  V) .  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the 
United  States  Minister,  resident  at  Honolulu,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  a  few  business  men  and  their 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
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native  government,  and  deposing  the  reigning  queen. 
As  a  paJt  of  this  conspiracy,  the  United  States  Minister 
used  American  marines  to  protect  the  conspirators 
while  they  organized  a  government,  which  was  imme- 
diately recognized  by  the  United  States  Minister.  A 
treaty,  based  on  this  disgraceful  incident,  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification  on  the 
recommendation  of  President  Hwrison,  and  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
did  not  tell  the  facts  regarding  the  overthrowing  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government ;  neither  did  the  message  to  the 
President  transmitting  the  treaty  give  the  essential 
facts,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  facts 
were  obtained.  But  the  infamy  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  finally  disclosed  and,  after  a  great  many 
months  of  controversy,  the  treaty  failed  to  command 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  its  ratification. 

I  was  the  leader  of  the  fight  in  the  Senate  against  the 
treaty  and  its  ratification.  The  question  excited  wide- 
spread attention.  Most  of  the  great  newspapers  were 
outspokenly  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  annexation  treaty. 
They  filled  their  columns  with  false  headlines  on  the 
subject,  and  even  resorted  to  the  practice  of  making 
up  press  dispatches  purported  to  come  from  the  Islands. 
Despite  all  their  efforts,  however,  the  treaty  could  not 
pass. 

There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  over  the  material  facts 
of  the  Hawaiian  Revolution. 

What  were  the  essential  facts  behind  the  revolution 
that  led  the  United  States  to  make  its  first  annexation 
of  non-continental  territory.  There  is  no  longer  any 
serious  dispute  concerning  them. 

George  W.  Merrill,  who  was  our  Minister  to  Hawaii, 
wrote  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine,  September  7,  1889,  as 
follows : 

'It  is  also  noticeable  that  among  the  American  resi- 
dents here  there  are  several  who,  from  personal 
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motives,  contemplate  with  satisfaction  periodical  dis- 
quietude in  this  kingdom,  hoping  that  frequent  revo- 
lutionary epochs  will  force  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  make  this  group  a  part  of  its  territory  and  to 
absorb  into  its  body  politic  this  heterogeneous  popula- 
lation  of  80,000,  consisting  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portu- 
guese, native  Hawaiians,  half-castes,  and  only  about 
5,000  of  those  who  may  be  properly  denominated  the 
white  race. 

"In  order  to  keep  affairs  in  as  much  turmoil  as 
possible,  baseless  rumors  are  constantly  put  in  circu- 
lation, many  of  which  find  publication  in  other  coun- 
tries." 

This  was  from  our  minister  who  was  superseded 
shortly  afterward  by  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
appointed  minister  in  October,  1889.  Harrison  had 
been  elected  President.  One  of  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign was  free  sugar.  The  McKinley  Act  became  a 
law  August  27, 1890.  On  August  20, 1891,  Mr.  Stevens 
wrote  to  Mr.  Blaine  as  follows : 

"The  probabilities  strongly  favor  the  presumption 
that  a  United  States  warship  will  not  be  pressingly 
necessary  in  the  two  or  three  immediate  months.  But 
as  early  as  the  first  of  December,  without  fail,  the 
month  preceding  the  election,  and  for  some  time  there- 
after, there  should  be  a  United  States  vessel  here  to 
render  things  secure.  .  .  .  There  are  increasing  indi- 
cations that  the  annexation  sentiment  is  growing 
among  the  business  men.  The  present  political  situa- 
tion is  feverish,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  its  being  per- 
manently otherwise  until  these  islands  become  a  part 
of  the  American  Union  or  a  possession  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.*' 

Here,  then,  is  our  minister,  accredited  to  a  friendly 
government,  contemplating  the  destruction  of  that 
government  and  the  annexation  of  its  territory.  Fur- 
ther on,  in  his  next  dispatch,  he  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  keep  secret  his  statement  in  regard  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  government;  and  he  says  in  the 
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dispatch  that  it  would  be  uncomfortable  for  him  if  the 
facts  were  known  in  Hawaii. 
On  November  20,  1892,  Stevens  again  writes : 
"I  think  it  understating  the  truth  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  loss  to  the  owners  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions and  mills,  etc.,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of 
other  property  by  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  has 
not  been  less  than  $12,000,000,  a  large  portion  of  this 
loss  falling  on  Americans  residing  here  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Unless  some  positive  measures  of  relief  be  granted, 
the  depreciation  of  sugar  property  will  go  on.  .  .  . 

"One  of  two  courses  seems  to  me  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  followed,  either  bold  and  vigorous  measures 
for  annexation,  or  a  "customs'  union,"  and  ocean  cable 
from  the  Califomian  coast  to  Honolulu,  Pearl  Harbor 
perpetually  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with  an  implied, 
but  not  necessarily  stipulated,  American  protectorate 
over  the  islands.  I  believe  the  former  to  be  the  better, 
that  which  will  prove  much  the  more  advantageous  to 
the  islands,  and  the  cheapest  and  least  embarrassing 
in  the  end  for  the  United  States." 

Here,  in  1892,  two  months  before  the  final  revolution, 
our  minister  outlines  the  reason  for  it  and  advises  an- 
nexation as  a  remedy  for  the  situation.  This  state- 
ment of  Minister  Stevens  is  supplied  by  ample  evidence 
published  in  the  official  investigation  which  President 
Cleveland  caused  to  be  made  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  American  Minister  had  been  converted  into  an 
advocate  of  the  overthrow  of  the  friendly  government 
to  which  he  was  sent;  and  what  was  done  by  these  con- 
spirators, few  in  number,  having  vast  wealth — ^fortunes 
made  absolutely  out  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  profit  upon  sugar?  The  American  Minister 
having  been  secured,  the  next  step  was  to  find  an  excuse 
for  overthrowing  the  existing  government. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1893,  being  Saturday,  the 
Queen  took  steps  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution.  Pe- 
titions had  been  received  by  her  signed  by  two-thirds  of 
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all  of  the  voters  of  the  island,  protesting  against  the 
Constitution  of  1887  and  asking  that  a  new  one  be  pro- 
mulgated. The  Constitution  of  1887  deprived  a  large 
per  cent  of  her  people  of  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  Senate  or  any  voice  in  the  government.  The 
Constitution  left  the  control  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  business  men  and  the  people  re- 
sented it. 

Immediately  on  the  proposition  being  made  to  adopt 
a  new  Constitution,  nine  business  men  had  a  meeting 
in  Smith's  office.  Smith  was  a  lawyer  in  Honolulu. 
Later,  he  became  an  attorney-general  of  the  so-called 
republic.  There  they  began  to  plan  and  plot  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Queen.  But,  finding  that  there  was 
opposition  to  her  movement,  the  Queen  abandoned  the 
idea  of  issuing  a  new  Constitution  and,  on  Monday, 
January  16, 1893,  she  issued  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th,  a  committee  of  safety  com- 
posed of  thirteen  members  had  been  organized  at  W.  V. 
Smith's  office.  At  this  meeting  the  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed that  this  was  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
regime  and  provide  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
There  was  no  fear  of  disorder,  no  thought  that  life  and 
property  were  in  danger. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  committee  at  his  office 
debated  whether  they  would  ask  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  protectorate.  They  concluded  that  as  the 
Queen  had  an  armed  force  it  was  best  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  see  the  United  States  Minister,  and  ascertain 
what  he  would  do. 

After  the  meeting,  Smith  went  to  see  the  American 
Minister  and  arranged  with  him  as  to  what  should  be 
done  if  Smith  and  his  conspirators  were  arrested.  He 
secured  the  required  assurances  and  the  call  for  troops 
was  issued. 

These  conspirators  then  held  a  public  meeting  and 
Thurston  made  some  lurid  remarks — ^talked  about 
freedom,  etc.,  and  about  liberty  and  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment— and  after  his  fiery  speech  they  passed  the 
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tamest  sort  of  resolutions  embodying  their  protest 
against  the  new  Constitution,  but  said  not  a  woriabout 
overthrowing  the  government  or  establishing  a  new 
government. 

At  every  step  in  the  proceeding  great  care  was  taken 
to  consult  the  American  Minister  and  to  know  just 
what  he  should  do  in  case  the  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested. There  was  a  great  sense  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension of  danger  on  the  part  of  these  thirteen  men 
only.  All  honest  citizens  felt  safe  and  secure  in  life 
and  property. 

Troops  were  landed  from  the  United  States  gunboat 
in  the  harbor,  and  distributed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  Americans  or  American  property,  but  to 
guard  the  government  building  and  show  the  Queen 
that  they  were  assisting  the  revolutionists.  This  was 
Monday  evening.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen  met  again  and  signed  the  proclamation  de- 
claring the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  and 
about  two  o'clock  started,  in  two  parties  on  different 
streets,  to  go  to  the  government  buildings,  now  guarded 
by  United  States  troops,  to  read  the  proclamation,  ac- 
cording to  a  previously  arranged  plan  with  our  min- 
ister. 

Without  a  single  armed  man  they  proceeded  to  the 
government  building  and,  in  front  of  it,  within  seventy- 
five  yards  pf  the  150  marines  landed  from  the  United 
States  vessel,  they  proceeded  to  read  the  proclamation 
declaring  that  they  were  the  government.  They,  how- 
ever, took  the  precaution  to  go  in  two  parties,  one  party 
going  up  one  street  and  the  other  party  another  street, 
so  as  not  to  attract  attention.  They  took  the  precau- 
tion to  .send  one  of  their  number  up  to  see  if  there  were 
any  armed  men  likely  to  interfere. 

The  proclamation  having  been  read  at  the  govern- 
ment building,  guarded  by  United  States  troops,  the 
United  States  Minister  proceeded  at  once  to  recognize 
the  new  government.  They  had  not  an  armed  nian — 
they  had  proceeded  to  the  government  building  where 
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there  were  clerks  and  oflOicers  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment, with  not  even  a  policeman  present.  They  stood 
up  in  front  of  that  building  within  seventy-five  yards 
of  the  Gatling  guns  of  the  marines  from  an  American 
battleship,  and  read  a  paper  declaring  that  they  were 
the  government.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  the 
Queen  had  five  hundred  men  under  arms  and,  without 
waiting,  the  moment  they  read  the  proclamation  our 
minister  recognized  these  thirteen  men  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii — without  any  armed  forces  whatever, 
knowing  that  he  had  violated  international  law  and 
violated  the  precedents  followed  by  all  civilized  nations, 
and  he  undertook  to  falsify  the  facts. 

He  claimed  that  he  recognized  the  government  after 
the  Queen  had  surrendered — after  the  old  government 
had  given  up — ^after  she  had  abdicated  and  said  that 
she  would  submit  her  case  to  Washington.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  proved  that  this  .statement  is  false. 

After  the  recognition  of  this  so-called  government, 
before  the  surrender  of  the  Queen  or  the  armed  forces 
which  she  had,  a  delegation  was  sent  to  her  and  she 
surrendered  to  the  armed  fortes  of  the  United  States, 
saying: 

"I  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  minister  plenipotentiary,  His  Excel- 
lency John  L.  Stevens,  has  caused  the  United  States 
troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu  and  declared  that  he 
would  support  the  said  provisional  government." 

To  avoid  collision  and  bloodshed,  she  .submitted  the 
question  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  surrender- 
ing to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States ;  surren- 
dering after  Stevens  had  recognized  the  so-called 
government;  surrendering  because  she  was  told  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  people  she 
had  always  been  taught  to  reverence  and  respect,  would 
do  justice  and  restore  her  to  the  throne,  and  they  cited 
a  precedent  in  Hawaiian  history  as  a  justification  for 
this  claim: 

"On  the  10th  of  February,  1843,  the  British  frigate 
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Carrysfort,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Paulet,  ar- 
rived at  Honolulu  and  showed  displeasure  by  withhold- 
ing the  usual  salutes. 

"He  proceeded  at  once  to  take  the  King  prisoner  and 
make  such  demands  upon  him  that  he  surrendered  his 
crown  on  condition  that  the  question  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Government.  The  "History  of 
the  Hawaiian  People"  says: 

"Under  the  circumstances  the  King  resolved  to  bear 
it  no  longer.  1  will  not  die  piecemeal/  said  he;  'they 
may  cut  off  my  head  at  once.  Let  them  take  what  they 
please;  I  will  give  no  more.' 

"Dr.  Judd  (he  was  an  American)  advised  him  to 
forestall  the  intended  seizure  of  the  islands  by  a  tempo- 
rary cession  to  Lord  Paulet,  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
British  Government.  The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of 
this  advice. 

"On  the  next  day  the  subject  was  discussed  by  the 
King  and  his  council,  and  preliminaries  were  arranged 
with  Lord  Paulet  for  the  cession.  On  the  morning  of 
the  25th  the  King  and  premier  signed  a  provisional 
cession  of  the  islands  to  Lord  George  Paulet,  'subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  after  the 
receipt  of  full  information  from  both  parties.' 

"At  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  February  25th,  the  King,  stand- 
ing on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  read  a  brief  and  elo- 
quent address  to  his  people." 

Then  they  submitted  the  question  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  English  Government  promptly  restored  the 
King  to  his  throne,  refusing  to  accept  an  usurpation  of 
that  sort.  So,  in  this  case,  the  Queen,  having  in  mind 
this  historic  incident,  said : 

"I,  Liliuokalani,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  Queen,  do  here- 
by solemnly  protest  against  any  and  all  acts  done 
against  myself  and  constitutional  Government  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  by  certain  persons  claiming  to  have 
established  a  provisional  government  of  and  for  this 
kingdom. 
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"That  I  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  whose  minister  plenipotentiary,  His 
Excellency  John  L.  Stevens,  has  caused  United  States 
troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu  and  declared  that  he 
would  support  the  said  provisional  government. 

"Now,  to  avoid  collision  of  armed  forces  and  perhaps 
the  loss  of  life,  I  do,  under  this  protest,  and  impelled  oy 
said  force,  yield  my  authority  until  such  time  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall,  upon  the  facts 
being  presented  to  it,  undo  the  actions  of  its  representa- 
tives and  reinstate  me  in  the  authority  which  I  claim  as 
the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

When  Kamehameha,  in  1843,  surrendered  and  ceded 
the  islands  to  the  British  admiral,  because  he  could  not 
resist  the  force  of  an  armed  ship  of  war,  the  English 
Grovemment  promptly  repudiated  the  act  and  restored 
him  to  the  throne;  and  when  Queen  Liliuokalani,  de- 
prived of  her  authority  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  proposed  to  submit  the  question  to  this 
Government,  she  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
great  republic  would  preserve  its  honor  and  dignity 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  restore  her  to  the 
throne.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  treaty  made 
with  this  revolutionary  government  of  business  men 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
this  country  took  title  to  Hawaii  against  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  that  country. 

On  January  31st,  thirteen  days  after  the  revolution, 
President  Dole  wrote  Mr.  Stevens  that  his  government 
could  not  maintain  itself,  and  asked  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  troops.  Stevens  complied,  and  our 
flag  was  put  up,  over  the  public  buildings,  and  re- 
mained up  until  April  1, 1893,  when  Mr.  Blount  ordered 
it  taken  down.  If  there  was  a  government  that  had 
been  able  to  create  and  establish  itself  and  to  main- 
tain itself  with  an  armed  force,  why  was  it  that  thir- 
teen days  afterwards  they  begged  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
admitting  their  impotency  to  maintain  their  govern- 
ment, to  again  land  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
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and  put  the  United  States  flag  upon  the  buildings? 
This  was  done  on  the  31st  of  January,  and  the  flag 
remained  there  sixty  days.  The  flag  went  up  in  dis- 
honor. When  it  was  raised  under  such  circumstances 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Republic. 

During  the  sixty  days  while  our  flag  remained  upon 
this  building,  the  provisional  government  brought  in 
foreign  mercenaries  from  San  Francisco,  collected  an 
armed  force,  gathered  up  every  gun  upon  the  islands, 
passed  the  strictest  penal  laws  against  the  importation 
of  guns,  and  made  it  a  criminal  and  penal  offense  to 
have  a  gun.  The  so-called  republic  was  surrounded  by 
armed  men.  Back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  public 
offices  marched  men  with  Winchester  rifles. 

The  new  government  proceeded  rapidly  to  enact  laws. 
It  consisted,  not  of  a  legislative  body,  but  of  nineteen 
men,  self-constituted,  supported  by  our  armed  forces. 
They  provided  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  to  be  a 
senator,  a  representative  or  a  juror  until  he  should 
have  subscribed  to  the  following  oath  or  aflSrmation: 

"I  do  .solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  I  will  support  the  constitution, 
laws  and  government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii;  and 
will  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  encourage  or  as- 
sist in  the  restoration  or  establishment  of  a  monarchial 
form  of  government  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

On  the  31st  an  act  concerning  seditious  offenses  was 
published.  This  law  made  it  an  offense  to  speak,  write 
or  print  anjrthing  which  might  bring  hatred  or  con- 
tempt against  the  government.  On  the  same  day  was 
published  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  without  first  obtaining  the  permis.sion 
of  the  government.  On  the  same  day  an  act  relating  to 
contempts  became  law:  "Any  person  who  shall  publish 
any  false  report  of  the  proceedings  of  said  council,  or 
insulting  comment  upon  the  same,"  etc.,  was  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

What  did  this  revolutionary  government  do?  It  set 
up  a  republic !  For  nearly  a  year  after  the  government 
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was  created  they  had  no  constitution.  But  after  a  year 
the  nineteen  concluded  to  organize  the  Republic  of  Ha- 
waii. Such  a  republic  was  never  known  to  history 
before.  An  election  was  called  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  call  provided  that  the  people  who  would 
take  an  oath  to  support  their  government  might  elect 
eighteen  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention.  The 
revolutionists,  nineteen  of  them,  constituted  themselves 
members  of  the  convention  without  any  election,  mak- 
ing the  election  of  delegates  absolutely  a  farce.  What 
kind  of  a  constitution  did  they  adopt?  Their  constitu- 
tion provided  for  an  oligarchy.  It  provided  that  the 
government  should  consist  of  Mr.  Dole  as  president — 
he  was  named  in  the  constitution — who  was  to  hold 
office  until  the  year  1900,  a  senate  of  fifteen  members 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  fifteen  members, 
and  the  senate  and  house  sitting  together  were  to  elect 
Mr.  Dole's  successor  president  after  the  year  1900,  but 
no  successor  was  to  be  elected  unless  he  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senate;  and,  if  no  successor  was  elected, 
Dole  continued  to  hold  the  office. 

Under  this  constitution  no  person  could  vote  for  a 
senator  unless  he  was  worth  $3,000  in  personal  prop- 
erty or  $1,500  in  real  estate,  according  to  the  last  as- 
sessment for  taxation,  or  unless  he  had  an  income  of 
$600  a  year. 

These  provisions  shut  out  everybody  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  from  the  right  of  suffrage  except  the  sugar 
planters  and  their  fellow  business  and  professional 
men.  Such  a  qualification  would  have  disfranchised 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  created  a  council  of  state,  five  of 
whom  were  to  be  selected  by  the  president,  five  by  the 
senate  and  five  by  the  house  of  representatives;  and 
this  very  constitution  provided  that  a  majority  of  the 
council  could  do  business.  Then  it  provided  that  they 
could  make  laws  and  appropriations  when  the  legisla- 
ture was  not  in  session,  and  that  their  laws  and  their 
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acts  and  their  appropriationd  should  hold  good  until 
the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  legislature. 

They  put  into  the  constitution  a  provision  for  a 
union,  commercial  or  political,  with  the  United  States. 
Did  that  come  from  the  peojJe?  They  had  no  voice  in 
it.  The  constitution  was  not  endorsed  by  the  people  or 
submitted  to  the  people.  After  this  self-constituted 
convention  had  adopted  its  constitution,  it  declared  the 
document  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
and  never  submitted  it  to  a  vote  at  all.  And  yet  it  was 
from  this  gang  of  sugar-raising  conspirators  that  we 
took  the  islands. 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  was  the  first  big  victory 
won  by  the  business  interests  in  their  campaign  to 
plunder  outside  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  prece- 
dent that  they  needed — ^the  precedent  that  made  easy 
the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Piatt  Amendment  to 
the  Cuban  Treaty,  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  other  imperialistic  infamies  that  have  sullied  the 
good  name  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty 
years. 

When  I  entered  this  fight  against  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii,  I  had  a  vague  impression  of  the  power  that 
could  be  exerted  by  big  business.  The  fight  lasted  five 
years,  and  when  it  was  ended,  I  had  a  clear,  fuU 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  the  strength  of  the 
American  plutocracy.  I  entered  the  fight,  knowing 
that  it  wotdd  be  a  hard  one.  I  left  it,  wondering  that 
we  had  been  able  to  hold  off  the  interests  for  as  many 
as  five  years. 
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XXIII.  Anti-Imperialism 

The  Senate  debates  over  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
had  roused  millions  of  Americans  to  the  imperial  men- 
ace that  was  threatening  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
Between  1893,  when  the  revolution  occurred  in  Hawaii, 
and  1898,  when  the  annexation  of  the  islands  was  fin- 
ally approved  under  the  stress  of  the  war  frenzy  that 
possessed  the  country,  I  carried  on  almost  a  continual 
fight  against  the  policy  of  those  who  were  advocating 
annexation.  The  friends  of  the  treaty  were  not  able, 
during  those  five  years,  to  secure  anything  like  the 
necessary  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  the  fight 
against  annexation  might  have  been  won  but  for  the 
Spanish-American  War  with  its  tidal  wave  of  patri- 
otic frenzy. 

It  was  on  July  7,  1898,  after  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  two  months,  and  after  the 
public  attention  had  been  turned  from  the  problems  of 
imperialism  to  the  celebration  of  victory,  that  Hawaii 
was  annexed,  and  even  then  the  imperialists  still  lacked 
their  two-thirds  of  the  Senators,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  annexation  by  a  joint  resolution 
which  required  only  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a  swing  back 
toward  sanity  and  a  vigorous  protest  rose  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Millions  of  the  plain  people  were  eager  to  stem  the 
tide  of  imperialism  that  was  running  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  big  business  interests  and  their  policies. 

As  one  means  of  checking  imperialism  an  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  was  formed  about  1899.  The  league 
had  a  large  popular  membership — about  half  a  million, 
I  believe— held  mass  meetings  and  conferences  in  all 
parts  of  the  country — adopted  a  platform  that  de- 
nounced the  imperialism  of  the  McKinley  administra- 
tion, and  pledged  itself  to  enter  politics  and  fight  the 
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issue  through  to  a'iinish  in  every  voting  precinct  in 
the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  this  program,  a  conference  was  called 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York,  for  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  The  national  elections  were  due  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year ;  it  seemed  certain  that  McKinley 
would  seek  a  second  presidential  term  on  his  record 
as  an  advocate  of  annexation  and  conquest;  there  was, 
therefore,  an  excellent  chance  to  make  a  clear  issue 
and  to  organize  a  large  enough  sentiment  within  the 
ranks  of  both  old  parties  to  administer  a  severe  rebuke 
to  the  business  interests  that  were  behind  the  Re- 
publican party  and  its  imperial  policies. 

The  meeting  of  January  6th  turned  out  to  be  an 
eventful  one.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  present,  as  well 
as  Carl  Schurz,  ex-Senator  Henderson,  Brisbane  Wal- 
ker, Gamaliel  Bradford,  Edward  Burrett  Smith,  Prof. 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  and  about  ten  others.  All  were 
were  prominent  men,  and  all  were  radically  opposed 
to  any  movement  that  looked  towards  the  holding  of 
colonies  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  was  the  only 
Senator  or  member  of  the  House  present  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

We  had  our  meals  brought  to  us,  and  talked  all  day. 
Finally  we  decided  that  we  would  organize  a  third 
political  party. 

It  was  agreed  by  Carnegie  and  Schurz  and  Hender- 
son and  by  Prof.  Giddings  that  the  two  old  political 
parties — Democratic  and  Republican — ^were  just  alike; 
that  as  parties  they  were  simply  tiie  servants  of  the 
great  combinations  and  corporations  who  were  the  real 
rulers  of  the  country;  that  it  was  foolish  to  depend 
upon  either  of  them  to  oppose  a  policy  which  was  being 
pushed  by  their  financial  backers  and,  therefore,  it 
was  decided  to  start  a  third  party  and  to  organize  it 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr,  Carnegie,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  political  party  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing the  imperial  policy  of  both  of  ,the  old  parties,  and 
said  that  he  would  give  as  much  money,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, as  all  the  rest  of  us  could  raise  toward  promoting 
the  campaign.  As  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  he  subscribed 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on  the  spot. 

The  others  present  subscribed  a  like  amount, 
elected  Edward  Burrett  Smith,  of  Chicago,  chairman 
of  the  political  organization  which  they  were  forming, 
and  authorized  him,  in  consultation  with  the  commit- 
tee which  had  been  appointed,  to  take  charge  of  the 
campaign,  to  secure  an  organization  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  have  national  committee- 
men from  every  state. 

Carnegie  paid  in  $17,000  of  the  $25,000  he  had  sub- 
scribed. The  others  paid  in  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
scription ($25,000)  and  active  work  was  begun  within 
a  month.  Shortly  after  the  New  York  meeting  Car- 
negie came  to  my  house  in  Washington,  talked  about 
the  whole  matter  with  me,  and  expressed  great  earnest- 
ness and  anxiety  about  the  success  of  the  movement. 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Carnegie  meant  to 
stand  by  the  movement,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  his 
financial  position  and  influence  would  enable  us  to  raise 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  an  effective 
campaign  against  McKinley  and  his  imperialist 
backers. 

I  had  known  Andrew  Carnegie  very  well  for  many 
years.  I  first  became  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
during  the  contest  in  the  Senate  over  the  annexation 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  led  the  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  those  islands  chiefly  because  the  annex- 
ation would  mean  that  we  were  starting  upon  a  colonial 
system,  acquiring  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  people  not 
suiterf  to  our  form  of  government,  and  that  such  a 
move  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  course  of  empire. 
Carnegie  was  of  the  same  view,  and,  during  the  con- 
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test,  often  came  to  my  house  in  Washington  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  me. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  investigating  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  and,  finally,  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  that  question.  Carnegie  agreed 
with  me  that  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands  and  the  move  for  imperialism  were  both  serious 
menaces  to  the  American  people  and  their  liberties. 
Carnegie  was  not  then  so  enormously  rich  as  he  after- 
wards became. 

Carnegie  was  a  rich  man  even  in  1900,  but  he  had 
liberal  views.  I  had  known  him  for  years,  and  had 
known  during  all  of  that  time  that  he  was  vigorously 
opposed  to  imperialism.  His  support  of  the  anti-impe- 
rialist movement,  therefore,  seemed  to  represent  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  I 
movement  was  built. 

The  story  of  our  plans  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and 
it  became  known  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
organize  a  third  political  party  with  the  backing  of 
Andrew  Carnegie.  About  the  middle  of  February  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  urging  me  to  come 
to  New  York.  I  went  at  once,  and  was  told  by  Mr. 
Smith  that  Carnegie  had  refused  to  pay  in  any  more 
money  after  his  first  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
he  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  although  they  had  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  see  him  and  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  him.  In  view  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Smith  thought  that  I  was  the  best  per- 
son to  see  him  and  ascertain  why  he  had  abandoned 
the  project  about  which  he  had  been  so  enthusiastic 
only  a  month  before. 

I  called  upon  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  he  refuse4  to  see 
me.  I  then  went  down  to  Wall  Street  to  see  some 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  were  interested  in  the 
business  side  of  national  affairs,  and  to  inquire  why 
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Carnegie  had  abandoned  his  effort  to  organize  a  third 
party,  and  had  gone  back  on  the  whole  anti-imperialist 
position  of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged  advocate.  I 
was  not  long  in  discovering  the  real. difficulty. 

The  steel  trust  had  been  talked  about  and  planned 
by  the  great  capitalistic  combinations  of  this  country, 
and  Carnegie  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  negotiations. 
The  matter  had  gone  so  far  that  the  following  proposi- 
tions were  agreed  upon:  First,  they  were  to  organize 
a  corporation  with  one  billion  dollars  of  stock,  none  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  for ;  second,  they  were  to  issue 
four  hundred  million  dollars  of  bonds  to  pay  for  the 
properties  and  furnish  working  capital.  Carnegie  was 
to  receive  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  this  four 
hundred  millions  of  bonds  and,  in  addition,  a  like 
amount  of  the  stock,  and  he  was,  of  course,  very 
anxious  to  consummate  this  deal  which  was  of  enor- 
mous financial  advantage^to  him. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  abroad  that  Carnegie  was 
actively  engaged  in  organizing  a  third  political  party, 
which  would  oppose  McKinley  and  his  imperialist  pol- 
icy, than  he  was  waited  on  by  a  committee,  with  the 
ultimatum  that  they  would  go  no  further  with  the 
organization  of  the  steel  trust  unless  he  abandoned  his 
third  party  activities  and  stopped  his  contributions 
towards  the  movement.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee told  him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
.  should  have  a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  justify  the 
organization  of  the  steel  trust;  that  in  order  to  have  a 
tariff  satisfactory  to  them,  McKinley  must  be  elected ; 
that  the  organization  of  a  third  party  would  jeopardize 
his  election,  and,  consequently,  the  tariff,  and  as  they 
were  going  to  capitalize  the  tariff  by  the  issue  of  stock 
for  which  they  paid  nothing,  they  would  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  the  steel  trust  if  Carnegie  insisted 
upon  pursuing  the  political  course  he  had  outlined. 

The  issue  was  a  very  clear  one — apolitical  principles 
on  one  side  and  immense  financial  profits  on  the  other. 
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After  weighing  the  matter,  Carnegie  abandoned  the 
whole  third  party  movement  and  went  in  for  the  elec- 
tion of  McKinley. 

.  Subsequently,  the  steel  trust  organization  was  com- 
pleted and  Carnegie  received  his  quota  of  the  bonds  , 
and  stock  of  the  combination.   He  then  retired  from 
active  business  and  began  to  build  monuments  to  him- 
self all  over  the  world. 

The  anti-imperialist  movement,  which  had  depended 
so  largely  upon  Carnegie's  support,  worked  on  for  a 
time,  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  funds  and  a  lack  of 
effective  interest  in  influential  quarters.  Its  efforts  , 
were  virtually  nullified  by  Carnegie's  withdrawal  and 
the  lukewarm  support  from  other  sources.  The  Repub- 
licans won  the  election.  The  steel  trust  secured  the 
tariff  it  needed.  The  combination  was  perfected.  The 
imperial  policy  of  the  preceding  four  years  was  con- 
firmed by  the  election,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
worked  so  loyally  against  the  change  of  national  policy 
were  destroyed. 

Undoubtedly  we  made  a  mistake  to  pin  so  much  faith 
on  the  actions  of  one  man — particularly  in  view  of  his 
business  connections.  On  the  other  hand,  his  friend- 
ship, his  determination  and  his  apparent  sincerity  gave 
us  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  be  relied  upon  i 
to  see  the  movement  through. 

We  had  made  the  issue — in  Congress  and  out  We  I 
had  set  the  Declaration  of  Independence  against  the  i 
conquest  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Constitution 
against  the  Hawaiian  Treaty.  We  had  placed  the 
rights  of  man  against  the  interests  of  the  plutocarcy. 
We  had  done  everjrthing  that  human  ingenuity  and 
energy  and  foresight  could  do  to  make  our  fight  effec- 
tive, and  we  had  lost  out.  McKinley,  the  steel  trust, 
big  business  and  imperialism  had  won.  X)  , 
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XXIV.  Criminal  Aggression  in  the  Philippines 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the  Spanish  Treaty, 
which  provided  for  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  started  this 
country  definitely  on  the  course  of  empire.  From  that 
point — ^the  years  1898  and  1899 — ^we  were  committed 
to  an  imperial  policy. 

"Imperial  policy"  is  a  phrase  with  a  pleasant  sound 
and  a  dismal  echo— dismal  for  the  rights  of  man  and 
women.  The  moment  we  adopted  an  imperial  policy 
we  committed  ourselves  to  certain  lines  of  national 
conduct  that  are  as  far  from  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west.  In  our  new  possessions  it  was  necessary : 

Rrst,  to  beat  into  submission  any  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation which  displays  a  spirit  of  independence; 

Second,  to  extend  the  imperial  boundaries  in  order 
to  have  more  opportunity  for  exploitation; 

Third,  to  establish  measures  that  will  insure  the  ef- 
fective exploitation  of  the  native  population. 

Our  first  imperial  duty — that  of  beating  the  native 
population  into  submission — ^was  presented  only  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Cubans  were  nominally  self-govern- 
ing; the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  had  welcomed  the 
Americans  as  saviors. 

The  Filipinos  had  followed  the  same  course  at  first, 
but,  when  they  found  that  they  were  not  to  be  free,  they 
turned  about  and  fought  as  stubbornly  for  their  inde- 
pendence of  American  rule  as  they  had  fought  during 
ttie  preceding  century  for  their  independence  of  Span- 
ish rule.  It  was  the  strength  of  the  American  army, 
not  the  justice  of  the  American  cause,  that  reduced  the 
Filipinos  to  submission. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  American  history  is  there  a  rec- 
ord so  black  as  that  which  describes  our  dealings  with 
the  Filipinos.  Before  the  seizure  of  the  islands  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  McKinley  had  taken  a  high  moral 
stand  on  the  subject  of  forcible  annexation.   In  his 
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message  to  Congress  (April  11,  1898)  he  had  said:  *1 
speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for  that  cannot  be  j 
thought  of.  That,  by  our  code  of  morals,  would  be 
criminal  aggression."  So  it  would,  but  we  practiced  it 
toward  the  Filipinos  with  the  same  zest  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  displayed  in  India  or  the  Japanese  in  Korea. 

When  we  decided  to  attack  Spain,  when  Dewey  was 
ordered  to  sail  from  Hongkong  and  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  fleet,  a  rebellion  was  going  on  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  inhabitants  of  those  islands  were 
trying  to  throw  oflf  the  Spanish  yoke.  Knowing  that  at 
Singapore  there  was  a  man,  the  most  capable  among 
the  Filipinos,  who  had  led  a  former  revolt,  our  officers 
in  the  East  induced  this  man  to  go  back  to  Manila  and 
organize  the  insurgent  forces.  Aguinaldo  arrived  on 
the  17th  day  of  May,  1898.  He  immediately  organized 
the  insurgent  forces.  He  purchased  arms  in  Hong- 
kong. Admiral  Dewey  furnished  him  with  arms  taken 
from  the  Spanish  forces,  and  he  attacked  the  Spanish 
garrisons  all  over  the  province  of  Cavite  and  secured 
arms  from  his  prisoners.  He  pursued  this  course  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1898,  until  he  had  captured  the 
entire  island  of  Luzon  except  two  Spanish  garrisons — 
very  small  ones — ^and  before  winter  he  captured  those. 
Dewey,  in  his  report,  says  his  progress  was  wonderful. 
He  took  9,000  prisoners.  After  having  captured  the 
entire  island,  he  set  up  a  government,  which  was  a  I 
peaceful  government,  a  government  suitable  to  those 
people,  a  government  which  protected  life  and  property 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  that  country.  He  also 
captured  the  Southern  Islands,  the  Island  of  Panay,  of 
Cebu,  and  Negros,  and  organized  governments  there. 

He  assembled  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  surrounded 
Manila.  His  army  was  intrenched.  He  invested  the 
city  on  the  land  side  while  our  navy  blockaded  the  port 
on  the  ocean  side.  We  acted  in  absolute  concert  with 
each  other,  consulted  together,  and,  when  Manila  was 
finally  taken,  our  troops  landed,  asking  the  insurgents 
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to  give  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  trenches. 
They  marched  out  and  allowed  our  troops  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  their  works.  They  believed  that  they  were 
to  act  in  concert  with  us  in  the  attack  upon  Manila. 
When  the  attack  was  ordered  their  troops  marched 
into  the  city  along  with  ours.  They  took  the  principal 
suburb  of  Manila.  We  took  and  occupied  the  walled 
city.  When  they  came  to  the  walled  city,  which  con- 
tained less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Manila,  they  found  our  bayonets  turned  against 
them.  They  were  told  that  they  could  not  enter.  They 
had  lost  thousands  of  lives  in  tneir  contest  with  Spain; 
they  were  in  possession  of  that  entire  country,  and  yet, 
although  in  the  assault  upon  the  city  they  had  lost 
more  men  than  we  did,  they  were  denied  admittance  to 
the  city,  and  they  yielded  and  occupied  the  suburbs  for 
some  time. 

Finally,  we  requested  that  they  retire  from  the  sub- 
urbs and  they  retired.  Aguinaldo  asked  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  retire  slowly,  as  it  was  difficult  to 
govern  his  people  and  convince  them  that  it  was  right 
that  they  should  surrender  possession  of  territory 
which  they  had  conquered  and  for  which  many  of  their 
comrades  had  laid  down  their  lives.  He  also  asked 
that,  in  case  we  made  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the  territory 
which  he  had  conquered  should  be  restored  to  him ;  and 
this  we  refused.  So  we  did  not  conquer  the  islands 
from  Spain,  for  Spain  had  been  conquered  and  driven 
out  by  the  government  of  Aguinaldo.  We  had  simply 
helped  to  tak6  the  city  of  Manila.  Therefore,  we  took 
no  title  by  conquest  from  Spain,  for,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  treaty  with  Spain,  we  had  not  conquered 
any  territory  from  her. 

We  did  not  acquire  title  by  purchase,  because  title 
by  purchase  required  delivery  of  possession  and,  as 
Spain  was  not  in  possession,  she  could  not  and  did  not 
deliver  the  islands  to  us.  By  what  right  are  we  there? 
By  no  right  in  morals  of  law;  by  no  right  that  can  be 
defended  before  God  or  man.  We  are  there  as  conquer- 
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ors;  we  are  there  as  armed  banditti  that  would  enter 
your  premises  in  daytime,  and  we  have  no  more  right 
to  be  there  than  the  bandit  has  to  enter  and  despoil 
your  home. 

If  our  title  is  by  conquest,  then  it  is  as  yet  incom- 
plete. If  our  title  is  by  conquest,  we  did  not  acquire 
it  from  Spain,  and  it  is  nearly  two  years  since  the  war 
with  Spain  has  ceased,  and  yet  the  conquest  is  in  prog- 
ress. 

In  October  Aguinaldo  was  again  asked  to  give  up 
more  territory.  He  was  again  asked  to  retire  his  troops 
beyond  not  only  the  city  of  Manila,  but  the  adjoining 
towns.  Then  he  called  the  attention  of  General  Otis 
to  the  fact  that  the  towns  which  Otis  desired  him  to 
surrender  were  not  a  part  of  Manila — ^you  will  find  it 
on  pages  20  and  21  of  General  Otis'  report.  General 
Otis  said,  "You  are  right;  the  territory  which  I  now 
demand  I  cannot  find  as  embraced  in  the  city  of  Manila 
or  its  suburbs,  but,"  he  said,  "that  makes  no  difference; 
I  insist  on  the  possession  of  the  territory  anyway."  So 
our  lines  were  pushed  out  constantly,  creating  irrita- 
tion and  bad  feeling. 

Finally  Dewey  seized  the  ships  of  the  Filipinos  in 
the  harbor.  Was  not  that  an  act  of  war?  Why  talk 
longer  about  who  commenced  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines, when  in  October  we  seized  the  vessels  of  our  i 
allies — and  they  were  vessels  of  war — dismissed  the 
men  who  manned  them,  took  down  the  Filipino  flag,  and 
removed  it  from  the  sea? 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Otis  again  wrote  to  Agui- 
naldo, saying  that  he  must  retire  beyond  the  village 
of  Santa  Mesa,  and  that  if  he  did  not  he  would  attack 
him.  On  the  21st  of  December  the  President  sent  a 
proclamation  to  be.  published  in  the  Philippines,  telling 
the  inhabitants  that  the  United  States  has  asisumed 
sovereignty  over  the  islands — a  proclamation  which 
was  a  clear  declaration  of  war — a  declaration  that  we 
would  extend  our  military  control,  then  existing  in 
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the  city  of  Manila,  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the 
group. 

This  proclamation  was  published  in  the  Philippines 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1899.  We  seized  their  ships  in 
October;  we  drove  them  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  city  of  Manila — the  only  country  we  had  occu- 
pied or  had  any  right  to  occupy  under  the  protocol  with 
Spain;  we,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  attacked  their 
forces  and  fired  the  first  and  second  shots,  and  killed 
three  of  their  people.  After  that,  on  the  5th  day  of 
February,  the  day  after  hostilities  were  inaugurated, 
Aguinaldo  asked  to  have  hostilities  cease,  and  said  that 
he  had  no  notion  of  making  an  attack  on  our  people 
and  had  not  done  so.  The  reply  was  that  fighting  hav- 
ing once  commenced,  it  should  go  on  to  the  grim  end. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  precluded  from 
taking  any  other  position  than  that  we  betrayed  and 
attacked  an  ally;  that  we  conquered  and  reduced  to 
subjection  an  unwilling  people;  that  because  we  are 
mighty  and  because  our  army  is  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  an  ally,  we  have  deliberately 
taken  possession  of  territory  that  was  desired  by  our 
big  business  men  for  their  enrichment. 

By  our  "code  of  morals"  our  very  presence  in  the 
Philippines,  after  the  natives  had  established  their  own 
government,  was  an  oflfense.  By  the  same  code,  our 
neatest  crime  in  the  Philippines  was  the  denial  by  the 
Washington  administration,  backed  by  the  army  and 
navy,  of  the  right  of  self-government.  The  Filipinos 
not  only  desired  self-government,  but  they  actually 
established  it  before  the  American  army  began  the 
conquest  of  the  islands. 

One  of  Lincoln's  most  famous  remarks  is  as  follows : 

"Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not 
for  themselves ;  and  under  the  rule  of  a  just  God  cannot 
long  retain  it." 

I  believe  that  is  true.  I  believe  the  reflex  action  upon 
our  own  people  of  the  conquest  of  other  peoples  and 
their  government,  against  their  will,  has  undermined 
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the  free  institutions  of  this  country,  and  has  already 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  republic. 

President  McKinley  urged  the  conquest  of  the  Philip- 
pines because  he  said  they  were  not  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment, I  believe  that  there  are  no  people  fit  for  any 
otl^er  form  of  government.  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted, not  bestowed,  and  therefore  derive  their  just 

/|iowers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Any  nation  of  people  is  capable  of  maintaining  as 
good  a  government  as  they  are  entitled  to  have. 
When  people  can  maintain  a  better  government 
they  will  evolve  it.    It  is  impossible  to  give  them 
a  better  government  than  they  can  maintain  for 
themselves.   A  form  of  government  will  be  as  good 
as  the  average  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
community  are  willing  to  have.    The  American  In- 
dians maintained  a  government  and,  for  them,  a 
better  one  than  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  them. 
The  Esquimeaux  in  the  arctic  region  maintain  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  suited  to  their  condition  and  their 
circumstances,  and  it  is  a  better  government  than  any- 
body else  can  give  them.  Would  their  condition  be  im- 
proved by  sending  them  foreign  governors  and  a  for- 
eign  council  to  enact  laws  and  direct  their  course  and  j 
method  in  life  and  to  guide  them  in  their  civic  and  civil  1 
affairs?   So  it  is  with  every  other  people  the  world  I 
around.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  colonies 
of  the  so-called  Christian  nations  of  the  world  to  en-  ' 
courage  the  idea  that  we  can  give  to  this  people  a 
better  government  than  they  can  maintain  by  them- 
selves. 

The  old  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  of  the 
hereditary  right  to  rule,  is  a  doctrine  that  we  Ameri- 
cans disputed  and  controverted  when  we  established 
our  government,  and  when  we  announced  the  doctrine 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  So  proud  have  ' 
we  been  of  that  discovery  that  each  year  we  have  cele- 
brated the  birth  into  the  world  of  a  new  theory,  a  new 
doctrine  with  regard  to  governments ;  and  four  hundred 
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constitutions  have  been  framed  after  ours.  So  power- 
ful has  been  our  example  throughout  the  world  that 
nation  after  nation,  struggling  to  be  free,  has  adopted 
our  form  of  government. 

No  nation,  no  people,  in  all  time  and  in  all  history 
ever  impressed  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
human  race  as  this  republic,  and  for  this  reason  alone. 
Empires  have  been  established;  since  history  began  a 
trail  of  blood  has  been  drawn  across  the  world,  and  a 
vast  aggregation  of  people  has  been  brought  under  the 
rule  of  an  emperor  or  monarch,  but  no  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  ever  produced  such  a  powerful 
effect  for  good  upon  the  human  race  as  this  great  re- 
public, and  simply  because  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
our  forefathers  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Is  it  an  old  doctrine  that  all  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed?  Some 
have  said  that  it  was  a  nursey  rhjrme  sung  around  the 
cradle  of  the  republic.  The  doctrine  is  new.  It  was 
announced  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  day  in  the 
birth  and  life  of  nations,  and  yet  this  great  republic 
deliberately  abandoned  it  for  the  old  doctrine  and  the 
old  theory  and  the  old  idea  of  selfl.3hness. 

Lincoln,  in  his  speech  at  Springfield  on  June  26, 1857, 
thus  defined  his  notions  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I)endence: 

''In  those  days  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
held  sacred  by  all  and  thought  to  include  all ;  but  now, 
to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the  negro  universal 
and  eternal,  it  is  assailed  and  sneered  at,  and  construed, 
and  hawked  at,  and  torn,  till,  if  its  framers  could  rise 
from  their  graves,  they  could  not  at  all  recognize  it. 
All  the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidly  combining  against 
him,  mammon  is  after  him,  ambition  follows,  philoso- 
phy follows,  and  the  theology  is  fast  joining  the 
cry.  .  .  . 

"I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  in- 
tended to  include  all  men;  they  did  not  inean  to  say 
all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral  develop- 
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ment  or  social  capacity.  They  defined  with  tolerable 
distinctness  in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men 
created  equal — equal  with  "certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." This  they  said,  and  this  they  meant.  They  did 
not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth  that  all  were 
actually  then  enjoying  that  equality,  not  yet  that  they 
were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In 
fact,  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They 
meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances  should 
permit. 

*They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free 
society,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by 
all,  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and, 
even  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  ap- 
proximated, and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and 
deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness 
and  value  of  life  to  all  people  of  all  colors  everywhere. 
The  assertion  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  was  of  no 
practical  use  in  effecting  our  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration  not  for 
that,  but  for  future  use.  Its  authors  meant  it  to  be  as, 
thank  God,  it  now  is  proving  itself,  a  stumbling  block  to 
all  those  who,  in  after  times,  might  seek  to  turn  a  free 
people  back  into  the  hateful  paths  of  despotism.  They 
knew  the  proneness  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and 
they  meant  that  when  such  should  reappear  in  this  fair 
land  and  commence  their  vocation  they  should  find  left 
for  them  at  least  one  hard  nut  to  crack." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lincoln,  with  his  prophetic 
vision,  must  have  foreseen  this  day  when  prosperity, 
breeding  tyrants,' should  undertake  to  declare  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  no  longer  applies  to  any- 
body but  the  people  whom  we  decide  are  capable  of 
self-government. 

The  holding  of  tropical  countries,  the  conquest  of 
unwilling  people,  their  retention  in  subjugation  by  a 
standing  army,  means  of  necessity  not  a  republic  where 
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all  the  people  must  be  consulted,  but  a  despotism  where 
the  will  of  one  man  can  march  armies,  declare  war  and 
act  with  great  rapidity.  A  republic  is  naturally  slow  in 
action,  because  the  people  must  be  considered  and  must 
be  consulted. 

We  took  on  many  of  the  semblances  of  monarchy  and 
of  imperialism  during  the  McKinley  administration — 
concealment  of  facts  from  the  people,  denial  of  news 
and  information,  no  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  no 
announcement  of  policy  and  purpose;  and  the  excuse 
for  it  all  was  that  if  we  should  allow  the  people  to  know 
the  facts  there  was  danger  of  creating  disapproval  of 
the  course  of  our  monarch,  and  if  the  enemy  should 
secure  these  facts  it  would  be  of  some  assistance  to 
them.  This  is  necessary  in  a  monarchy.  Press  censor- 
ship too  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  imperialism— one  of 
the  things  our  forefathers  would  not  have  tolerated  for 
a  day.  And  yet  our  people  are  becoming  so  numb  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  even  criticize  men  who 
protest. 

We  annexed  the  Philippines  forcibly.  That,  accor- 
ding to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  is  criminal  aggression.  We  departed 
from  the  foundation  principles  of  this  country;  violated 
its  most  sacred  obligations  to  the  world,  and  pursued 
the  same  brutal,  unjustified  policy  that  Great  Britain 
has  pursued  wherever  her  conquering  armies  have 
mowed  down  naked  savages  with  machine  guns. 
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XXV.   Imperialism  at  Work 

The  story  of  our  criminal  aggression  in  the  Philip- 
pines makes  bad  reading  for  the  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
can, but  it  is  not  the  only  shameful  page  in  American 
imperial  history — ^far  from  it.  The  United  States  has 
been  following  the  course  of  empire  for  many  a  year. 
Since  the  days  when  the  white  man  first  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  American  Indians,  the  English-speaking 
people  of  North  America,  after  the  example  of  their 
cousins  across  the  water,  have  been  robbing  weaker 
nations  of  their  property  and  calling  it  civilization. 

Our  first  aggressive  war  after  the  Revolution,  which 
made  us  a  nation,  was  the  war  in  1846  with  Mexico. 
We  invaded  Mexico  without  any  provocation  and  stole 
from  Mexico  half  her  territory  and  annexed  it  to  the 
United  States.  General  Grant,  in  his  Memoirs,  writes : 

**The  occupation  and  annexation  of  Texas  were,  from 
the  inception  of  the  movement  to  its  final  culmination, 
to  acquire  territory  out  of  which  slave  states  mi^ht  be 
formed  for  the  American  slave-holders.  Even  if  the 
annexation  of  Texas  could  be  justified,  the  manner  in 
which  the  subsequent  war  was  forced  upon  Mexico 
could  not.'*   (Vol.  1,  p.  33.) 

At  another  point  Grant  holds  that  'the  war  was  one 
of  conquest  in  the  interest  of  an  institution."  (Vol.  1, 
p.  115.)  Again  he  states:  "It  was  an  instance  of  a  re-  j 
public  following  the  bad  example  of  European  monar- 
chies in  not  considering  justice  in  their  desire  to  ac- 
quire additional  territory."  (Vol.  1,  p.  32.)  These  are 
the  sentiments  of  a  man  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
American  army  that  conquered  Mexico  and  who  later 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Civil  War. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
voted  against  and  denounced  the  war  with  Mexico  a3  a 
great  wrong.  (See  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, January  12, 1848.)  Later  in  the  same  year, 
in  a  letter  to  J.  M,  Peck,  Washington,  May  21,  1848 
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(Complete  Works,  N.  Y.  Century  Company,  1894,  Vol. 
1,  pp.  120-122),  he  writes: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  army,  in  march- 
ing to  the  Rio  Grande,  marched  into  a  peaceful  Mexican 
settlement,  and  frightened  the  inhabitants  away  from 
their  homes  and  their  growing  crops.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,  was  built  by  that 
army  within  a  Mexican  cotton  field.  ...  It  is  a  fact 
that  when  the  Mexicans  captured  Captain  Thornton 
and  his  command  they  captured  them  within  another 
Mexican  cotton  field." 

We  went  into  Mexico  because  we  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  some  of  Mexico's  territory.  After  a  war  that  lasted 
two  years  we  helped  ourselves  to  nearly  nine  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  land.  That  was  the  first  great 
military  triumph  of  the  American  imperialists. 

Our  next  performance  was  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  this  was  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Philippines.  This  robbery  did  not  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  the  exploit- 
ing speculators  and  plunderers. 

The  Mexican  War  occurred  more  than  seventy  years 
ago.  Between  that  time  and  the  Spanish  War  exactly 
fifty  years  elapsed  without  a  single  act  of  aggression  or 
a  single  war  of  conquest  waged  by  the  United  States. 
Those  were  the  years  during  which  the  slave  oligarchy 
of  the  South  was  replaced  by  the  power  of  an  exploiting 
plutocracy  of  the  North — ^the  years  that  saw  the  rise  to 
power  of  a  new  ruling  class  in  the  United  States.  The 
new  rulers  were  busy  with  their  internal  affairs  at  first. 
By  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  however, 
they  had  found  their  stride  and  they  have  been  length- 
ening it  ever  since. 

We  had  scarcely  reduced  the  Philippines  to  subjec- 
tion when  the  Roosevelt  administration  became  in- 
volved in  the  taking  of  Panama,  one  of  the  most  infa- 
mous episodes  that  ever  disgraced  American  history. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  is  situated  on  the  north 
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coast  of  South  America  and  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  has  a  government  modeled 
after  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  composed  of 
several  independent  states  having  governors  and  legis- 
lative bodies  of  their  own.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama 
was  the  State  of  Panama,  one  of  the  states  composing 
this  Republic  of  Colombia. 

In  1903,  while  Roosevelt  was  President,  he  negotiated 
with  the  French  company  that  held  the  franchise  for 
the  purchase  of  the  then  uncompleted  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  and  approached  the  Republic  of  Colombia  with 
an  offer  of  ten  million  dollars  if  they  wpuld  cede  to  the 
United  States  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  across  the  Isthmus. 
The  cession  was  to  grant  sovereign  rights  and  thus  give 
the  United  States  exclusive  control  over  the  Canal.  At 
the  same  time  this  cession  would  cut  the  State  of  Pan- 
ama in  two.  Colombia  was  afraid  to  deal  with  us  for 
fear  that  we,  having  obtained  a  foothold  at  Panama, 
might  take  the  whole  country.  She  therefore  declined 
to  sell  the  Canal  Zone. 

Roosevelt  thereupon  sent  out  navy  and  our  marines 
to  Colon,  which  is  the  port  on  the  Gulf  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  secretly  notified  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Panama  that,  if  they  would  set  up 
a  republic  and  revolt  against  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
he  would  give  them  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
canal  strip,  and  would  also  see  that  Colombia  did  not 
send  any  troops  to  suppress  their  rebellion.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Panama  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and,  at 
the  proper  time,  started  a  rebellion  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  sent  sufficient  troops  to 
overthrow  and  suppress  the  rebellion,  but  Roosevelt 
had  instructed  the  officers  in  control  of  the  American 
marines  not  to  allow  Colombia  to  land  any  troops  in 
Panama  or  to  interfere  with  what  went  on  there.  Pur- 
suant to  their  instructions,  our  officers  refused  to  allow 
the  Colombian  troops  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  rebel- 
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lion,  but,  instead,  turned  them  back  and  compelled 
them  to  return  to  Colombia. 

On  November  2,  1903,  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  telegraphed  the  naval  authorities  at  the 
Isthmus  as  follows : 

"(a)  Keep  the  transit  free  and  uninterrupted.  Should 
there  be  a  threat  of  interruption  by  armeTi  force,  oc- 
cupy the  railroad  line;  prevent  the  landing  of  any 
armed  force  having  hostile  intentions,  whether  the 
government  or  insurgent,  at  Colon,  Portobelo,  or  any 
other  point.  Prevent  landing  if  in  your  judgment  it 
might  precipitate  a  conflict. 

"(b)  In  case  of  doubt  regarding  the  intentions  of 
any  armed  force,  occupy  Ancon.Hill  and  fortify  it  with 
artillery.** 

About  3:40  P.  M.  on  November  3, 1903,  Loomis,  Act- 
ing  Secretary  of  State,  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  United  States  consulate  at 
Panama: 

'We  are  informed  that  there  has  been  an  uprising 
on  the  Isthmus;  keep  this  department  informed  of 
everything  without  delay.**  The  Consul  of  the  United 
States  answered  on  the  same  day:  **The  uprising  has 
not  occurred  yet ;  it  is  announced  that  it  will  take  place 
this  evening.  The  situation  is  critical.*** 

Later  on  the  same  day  (November  3)  at  about  nine 
o*clock,  Loomis  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
United  States  consulate  at  Panama:  '"^'oops  which 
landed  from  Cartagena  must  not  continue  to  Panama.** 

At  10:30  the  same  day,  another  telegram  was  sent 
to  the  .same  official:  "If  the  cablegram  to  the  Nashville 
(one  of  the  war  vessels  then  at  Panama)  has  not  been 
delivered;  inform  her  captain  immediately  that  he  must 
prevent  the  government  troops  from  continuing  on  to 


*  This  correspondence  will  be  found  in  House  Document  8, 
58th  Congress,  1st  Session,  which  contains  the  official  correspon- 
dence connected  with  the  Panama  Revolution  of  1903. 
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Panama  or  from  assuming  an  attitude  which  might  re- 
sult in  bloodshed/' 

On  the  same  day,  November  3,  the  following  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  war  vessels  stationed  at 
Colon: 

"I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  Novem- 
ber 2  (above  referred  to).  Before  receiving  it,  there 
were  landed  here  this  morning  by  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment about  four  hundred  from  Cartagena.  There 
is  no  revolution  on  the  Isthmus,  nor  any  disturbance. 
It  is  possible  that  the  movement  to  proclaim  indepen- 
dence may  take  place  in  Panama  this  evening." 

At  about  10  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  Washington  received  from  the 
Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  in  Panama  the  fol- 
lowing telegram :  "The  revolt  took  place  this  evening  at 
six;  there  has  been  no  bloodshed.  The  government 
will  be  organized  this  evening  and  will  be  composed  of 
three  consuls  and  a  cabinet.  It  is  believed  that  a  simi- 
lar movement  will  take  place  in  Colon." 

On  the  same  day  General  Tovar  arrived  at  Colon  with 
a  battalion  of  sharpshooters  from  the  Colombian  army, 
a  force  more  than  adequate  to  handle  the  uprising  on 
the  Isthmus. 

On  the  following  day,  November  4,  Hubbard,  com-  i 
mander  of  one  of  our  war  vessels  at  Colon,  sent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  following  dispatch:  "Gov- 
ernment troops  (Colombian)  now  at  Colon.  I  have 
prohibited  the  movement  of  troops  in  either  direction. 
There  has  been  no  interruption  of  transit  yet.  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  preserve  peace  and  order." 

On  November  6,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton, telegraphed  to  the  Vice-Consul  in  Panama  in  the 
following  terms :  "The  people  of  Panama  by  an  appar- 
ently unanimous  movement  have  severed  their  political 
bonds  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  have  assumed 
their  independence.  As  soon  as  you  are  convinced  that 
a  de  facto  government,  republican  in  form  and  without 
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substantial  opposition  on  the  part  of  its  own  people, 
has  been  established  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  you 
will  enter  into  relations  with  it  as  the  responsible  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory." 

Here,  then,  was  a  rebellion  by  one  state  against  a 
sister  republic — ^a  rebellion  which  we  helped  to  organ- 
ize, a  rebellion  which  was  assisted  by  our  troops  and 
navy,  which  were  sent  in  advance  to  help  make  the  re- 
bellion a  success.  Is  there  any  more  glaring  chapter 
of  infamous  conduct  in  the  treatment  of  one  nation 
by  another  than  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States?  I  know  of  nothing  that  parallels  it  in 
its  infamy  except  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  of  the  Philippines. 

Let  me  cite  one  more  illustration  of  the  imperialistic 
methods  employed  by  the  United  States  in  its  recent 
dealings  with  Latin-America.  Central  America  is  a 
country  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  has  a  population  of  a  little  over  five  million  people. 
The  country  is  divided  into  five  republics — Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Dur- 
ing Taf t's  administration  the  United  States  intervened 
during  a  difficulty  between  some  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can states,  in  which  Nicaragua  was  involved.  The 
United  States  thereupon  said:  "Let  us  have  a  confer- 
ence/' and  the  result  was  that  all  of  the  states  of  Cen- 
tral America  except  Nicaragua  sent  delegates  to  Costa 
Rica  to  attend  the  conference,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  make  perpetual  peace  in  Central  America. 

The  president  of  Nicaragua  refused  to  send  a  dele- 
gate because  the  conference  had  been  called  by  the 
United  States,  and  he  would  not  recognize  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  interfere  in  Central  American  af- 
fairs. Thereupon  the  United  States  sent  down  troops 
and  drove  him  out  of  office  and  put  a  puppet  in  his 
place.  Afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington 
of  the  Central  American  states,  and  Nicaragua  partici- 
pated. 

At  that  meeting  a  League  of  Nations  was  formed  of 
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the  Central  American  republics,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
arbitrate  all  their  differences  and  thus  to  end  war  for- 
ever. There  was  to  be  an  international  court  to  decide 
the  international  problems  of  Central  America.  Car- 
negie hailed  the  proposition  with  delight,  and  furnished 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build  a  marble  peace 
building  in  Costa  Rica. 

Meanwhile,  the  puppet  we  had  set  up  in  the  place  of 
the  duly  elected  president  of  Nicaragua  began  looting 
the  treasury  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  finally  forced  to 
borrow  money.  The  United  States  Government  there- 
upon notified  their  puppet  that  the  New  York  bankers 
would  let  him  have  all  the  money  he  wanted. 

In  1912  the  people  of  Nicaragua  revolted  against  the 
government  ,set  up  by  us,  and  in  order  to  support  our 
man  in  authority  we  landed  marines  in  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  and  we  have  kept  them  there,  and  our 
creatures,  have  been  ruling  there  ever  since.  Nicaragua 
contracted  further  debts,  until  at  last  they  could  not 
meet  their  interest  payments. 

In  1916  Nicaragua  was  very  hard  up,  and  we  said  to 
her:  "Your  case  is  practically  hopeless.  You  cannot 
pay  interest  on  your  debt.  The  United  States  may 
.some  time  want  to  build  a  canal  up  the  San  Juan  Riv^ 
and  through  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Give 
us  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  lake,  with  the  privilege 
of  building  the  canal  when  we  get  ready  to  do  it,  and 
give  us  that  splendid  bay  of  Fonesca,  and  a  little  island 
for  a  naval  base,  and  we  will  loan  you  the  money  to 
pay  your  interest  and  put  things  on  a  new  basis."  The 
result  was  that  Nicaragua,  having  a  president  of  our 
choice,  maintained  by  our  blue  jackets,  said:  **Very 
good.  We  will  give  you  the  right  of  way  and  we  will 
.sell  you  the  island,  and  will  take  the  funds  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  money  we  owe  you." 

Costa  Rica  claimed  a  partial  right  in  the  San  Juan 
River,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations. 
We  were  therefore  proposing  to  purchase  from  Nica- 
ragua a  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Costa  Rica. 
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There  was  a  long  debate  over  the  subject,  and  it  was 
finally  appealed  to  the  United  States  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Grover  Cleveland.  Cleveland  was  the  judge 
and  gave  a  clear-cut  decision  that  was  just  and  equit- 
able and  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Another  nation  now  came  into  the  case — San  Sal- 
vador. The  Gulf  of  Fonesca  abuts  Nicaragua  and  it 
abuts  San  Salvador.  An  island  in  that  bay  commands 
the  shores  of  San  Salvador,  and  San  Salvodar  said:  'We 
object  to  giving  away  any  naval  base  in  Fonesca  Bay, 
even  to  the  United  States,  because  it  threatens  our 
coast.''  So  the  case  came  before  the  court  at  Costa 
Rica — ^before  the  League  of  Nations — and  was  thor- 
oughly considered  and  a  decision  rendered,  which  was 
against  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  and  in  favor 
of,  San  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica.  Yet,  Nicaragua, 
backed  by  the  United  States,  refused  to  recognize  the 
decision  of  the  court.  The  League  of  Nations,  formed 
to  secure  perpetual  peace,  vanished  into  thin  air. 

In  1917  the  president  of  Costa  Rica  was  overthrown, 
and  another  president  took  his  place.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  President  Wilson,  and  he  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  rebellion  which  had  occurred  over  the  question 
of  an  election  during  which  it  appears  that  Timco,  the 
new  president,  represented  the  majority  of  the  people. 
At  any  rate,  the  matter  was  purely  a  local  one.  But 
Wilson  said,  "I  will  not  recognize  him."  Thereupon,  the 
Costa  Rica  Congress  met  and  recognized  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  president;  but  Wilson  still  refused, 
although  the  new  president  had  been  recognized  by 
every  Latin-American  country  except  Panama,  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba — all  three  dominated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Recently  we  have  purchased  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
which  lie  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with- 
out asking  the  consent  of  the  people  living  there.  We 
have  taken  over  Santo  Domingo ;  we  collect  the  customs 
of  the  country;  the  finest  building  in  the  republic  is 
our  customs  house,  built  with  Dominican  money  by 
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Americans  and  officered  by  Americans.  Haiti,  the  other 
half  of  the  island,  without  any  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  Congress,  was  seized  by  President 
Wilson  and  is  now  being  administered  in  every  detail  by 
the  United  States,  The  excuse  given  for  this  action 
by  the  Wilson  administration  was  that  the  R^epublic  of 
Haiti  owed  money  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  On  their  account  the  United  States  invaded  the 
island,  placed  it  under  martial  law,  suppressed  the 
newspapers,  dispersed  the  legislative  assembly,  domi- 
nated the  elections  and  murdered  several  thousands  of 
the  people.* 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  holds  that  "All  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inidienable  rights ;  that  among  them 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.'*  I  should  like  to  call  Jefferson  as  a  witness 
and  have  him  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  these  disgusting 
perversions  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Again  and  again  the  United  States  has  fastened  its 
eyes  on  a  desirable  piece  of  territory  and  then  sent  its 
armies  to  fulfill  its  territorial  ambitions.  Again  and 
again  the  American  flag  has  floated  over  battlefields 
where  the  victors  were  invaders  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  men,  fighting  desperately  in  defense 
of  their  homes,  their  children  and  their  liberties,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  small,  weak,  defenseless  countries 
that  could  not  stand  before  the  organized  might  at  the 
disposal  of  the  great  northern  empire. 

The  essence  of  imperialism  is  the  extension,  by  armed 
force,  of  the  rule  of  one  people  over  another — as  we 
extend  our  rule  over  the  southwest;  over  the  Philip- 
pines ;  over  Haiti  and  over  Nicaragua.  Such  armed  con- 


*  General  Barnett  placed  the  number  killed  by  the  American 
forces  at  3,250. 
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quest  is  recorded  among  the  acts  of  imperialists  in 
every  age.  During  the  past  two  generations  our  Amer- 
ican imperialists  have  greatly  extended  the  list. 

One  annexation  leads  to  another  annexation.  One 
act  of  aggression  is  followed  by  a  second.  The  prin- 
ciple of  expansion  established  by  Jefferson,  and  which 
he  considered  to  be  "beyond  the  Constitution,'*  is  ac- 
claimed by  Roosevelt  with  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile, 
Roosevelt,  who  boasted  of  the  taking  of  Panama  from 
Colombia,  scores  "the  feeble  diplomacy  of  Jefferson's 
administration"  (Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  VI,  p.  261) 
and  refers  to  Jefferson  and  Madison  as  "peaceful  men, 
quite  unfitted  to  grapple  with  an  enemy  who  expressed 
himself*  through  deeds  rather  than  words,**  and  as 
"two  timid,  well-meaning  statesmen."  (Ibid.  p.  271.) 
In  1803  the  Constitution  was  still  virile  and  respected. 
Even  a  President  of  the  United  States  hesitated  to 
transgress  it.  Exactly  a  century  later  a  President 
could  act  as  Roosevelt  acted  in  Panama;  could  consider 
himself  an  exemplary  American,  and  could  taunt  those 
who  had  tried  to  observe  the  Constitution  during  ,  an 
earlier  generation  with  being  "peaceful,"  "timid,"  and 
"well-meanitig." 

Between  Jefferson's  hesitancy  over  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803  (a  contiguous  territory)  and  Roose- 
velt's eager  seizure  of  Panama  in  1903,  there  stretched 
a  century  that  witnessed  a  slow,  but  steady  shifting 
from  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  principles  of  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  the  Piatt  Amendment  and 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  in  1898  the  United 
States  has  been  speeding  away  from  her  old  policies; 
abandoning  her  old  positions  and  devoting  herself  to  a 
venture  in  imperialism  that  drags  her  down  to  the  level 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  Japanese  Empire,  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  great  empire  of  Alexander,  or  of  any  other 
conquering  people,  past  or  present. 
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XXVI.   Benevolent  Assimilation 

During  the  five  eventful  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  Hawaiian  Revolution  and  the  passage  of 
the  treaty  of  annexation,  I  did  all  that  a  man  could  do 
to  prevent  the  American  people  from  taking  this  fatal 
step.  As  a  reward  for  my  efforts  I  was  denounced, 
vilified  and  condemned.  The  lawyers  in  the  Senate, 
representing  the  business  interests  that  were  seeking 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  put  everything  possible 
in  the  way  of  my  work.  Still  I  succeeded  in  blocking 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  five  years.  Then  came 
the  break  with  Spain.  When  the  Spanish  War  fever 
swept  the  country  I  knew  that  the  fight  on  the  Ha- 
waiian Treaty  was  lost.  Since  that  day  in  July,  1898, 
when  the  Hawaiian  Treaty  was  ratified,  for  twenty-two 
years  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
along  the  path  of  empire.  Through  these  years,  like- 
wise, I  have  done  what  I  could  to  bring  the  real  facts 
of  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  may  be  too  late  to  save  them  from  the  fate  that 
hangs  over  them,  but  at  least  I  want  them  to  know 
where  they  are  going,  and  why. 

I  want  the  American  people  to  know  what  to  say 
when  they  are  told  that  United  States  business  men 
and  United  States  soldiers  are  in  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  Santo  Domingo  and  Panama  to  bless  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries.  I  want  them  to  know  that  it 
is  an  oft-repeated  story — ^the  plea  of  "helping  the  biEtck- 
ward  nations." 

The  cry  that  we  have  entered  upon  our  imperial 
course  in  order  to  benefit  the  native  populations  in  tiie 
lands  that  we  have  conquered  or  annexed  is  an  old  one. 
Dickens  personified  it  splendidly  in  his  character,  tiie 
Reverend  Mr.  Chadband.  Dickens*  description  of  the 
encounter  between  the  reverend  gentleman  and  a  street 
waif  is  as  follows : 

"Stretching  forth  his  flabby  paw,  Mr.  Chadband  lays 
the  same  on  Jo's  arm  and  considers  where  to  station 
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him.  Jo,  very  doubtful  of  his  reverend  friend's  inten- 
tions and  not  at  all  clear  but  that  something  practical 
and  painful  is  going  to  be  done  to  him,  mutters,  *You 
let  me  alone.  I  never  said  nothing  to  you.  You  let  me 
alone.' 

"  *No,  my  young  friend,'  says  Chadband,  smoothly, 
'I  will  not  let  you  alone.  And  why?  Because  I  am  a 
harvest  laborer,  because  I  am  a  toiler  and  a  moiler, 
because  you  are  delivered  over  unto  me  and  are  become 
as  a  precious  instrument  in  my  hands.  My  friends, 
may  1  so  employ  this  instrument  as  to  use  it  to  your 
advantage,  to  your  profit,  to  your  gain,  to  your  wel- 
fare, to  your  enrichment.  My  young  friend,  sit  upon 
this  stool.' 

"Jo,  apparently  possessed  by  an  impression  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  wants  to  cut  his  hair,  shields  his 
head  with  both  arms." 

How  well  Dickens  knew  human  nature !  How  char- 
acteristically he  describes  the  crafty  gentry  who  use 
fair  words  to  cover  up  foul  deeds.  Had  he  lived  today 
and  watched  the  practice  of  American  imperialism,  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  let  Mr.  Chadband  give  way 
before  his  betters. 

I  have  before  me  McKinley's  proclamation  to  the 
Filipinos,  and  I  have  placed  it  side  by  side  with  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  King  of  Assyria,  written  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  A  man  would  think  that 
McKinley  had  plagiarized  the  idea  from  Asshurbanipal. 

Ragozin,  in  his  History  of  Assjrria,  gives  a  literal 
translation  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  Asshurbanipal 
to  the  people  of  Elam.  The  Elamites  had  gone  to  war. 
Rather,  their  country  had  been  invaded  by  Asshurbani- 
pal's  forces,  which  had  overrun  the  land,  cut  down  the 
trees,  filled  up  the  wells  and  killed  the  inhabitants. 
Asshurbanipal  captured  the  capital  city  of  the  Elam- 
ites, killed  their  king,  took  208,000  of  their  people  into 
captivity  as  slaves,  drove  off  most  of  the  cattle  belong- 
ing to  those  that  were  left,  and  then  sent  them  this 
affectionate  greeting: 
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"The  will  of  the  king  to  the  men  of  the  coast,  the  sea, 
the  sons  of  my  servants. 

"My  peace  to  your  hearts ;  may  you  be  well. 

"I  am  watching  over  you,  and  from  the  sin  of  your 
king,  Nabubelzikri,  I  separated  you.  Now  I  send  you 
my  servant  Belibni  to  be  my  deputy  over  you ;  I  have 
joined  with  you,  keeping  your  good  and  your  benefit  in 
my  sight." 

McKinley  writes  to  the  Filipinos: 

"Finally,  it  should  be  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim 
of  the  administration  to  win  the  confidence,  respect  and 
affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  by  insur- 
ing to  them  in  every  possible  way  the  full  measure  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties  which  is  the  heritage  of 
a  free  people,  and  by  proving  to  them  that  the  mission 
of  the  United  States  is  one  of  benevolent  assimilation, 
which  will  substitute  the  mild  sway  of  justice  and  right 
for  arbitrary  rule.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  high  mis- 
sion, while  upholding  the  temporary  administration  of 
affairs  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  governed,  there  will 
be  sedulously  maintained  the  strong  arm  of  authority 
to  repress  disturbance  and  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
to  the  bestowal  of  good  and  stable  government  upon  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.'' 

This  reads  very  much  like  King  George  III  of  Great 
Britain,  who  said,  with  reference  to  the  rebellious 
American  colonists: 

"I  am  desirous  of  restoring  to  them  the  blessings  of 
law  and  liberty  equally  enjoyed  by  every  British  sub- 
ject, which  they  have  fatally  and  desperately  ex- 
changed for  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  arbitrary 
tyranny  of  their  chiefs." 

Every  conqueror,  every  tyrant,  every  oppressor, 
utters  just  such  pious  phrases  to  justify  his  course  of 
action.  The  English-speaking  people  are  particularly 
adept  at  this  form  of  h3rpocrisy.  Each  act  of  aggres- 
sion, each  new  expedition  of  conquest  is  prefaced  by  a 
pronouncement  containing  a  moral  justification  and  an 
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assurance  to  the  victims  of  the  imperial  aggression  that 
all  is  being  done  for  their  benefit. 

What  are  we  about  in  the  United  States?  Why  this 
rush  to  control  the  Philippines,  Haiti,  Costa  Rica?  The 
answer  can  be  given  in  one  word — exploitation !  It  is 
the  search  for  markets;  the  search  for  trade;  the 
search  for  foreign  investment  opportunities  that  is 
leading  us  to  the  South  and  to  the  East.  The  plutoc^ 
racy  is  after  more  profits— that  is  the  cause  behind 
American  imperialism. 

The  imperialists'  aim  is  to  assimilate,  not  the  people 
of  these  possessions,  but  their  lands  and  their  wealth. 
If  the  people  will  work,  the  American  plutocrats  will 
exploit  their  labor  as  well  as  the  resources  of  their 
respective  countries.  If  the  people  refuse  to  work,  they 
will  be  brushed  aside,  and  men  and  women  who  will  be 
more  amenable  to  discipline  will  be  imported  from 
some  other  country  to^  take  their  places.  Who  was 
responsible  for  the  Hawaiian  revolution  and  for  the 
subsequent  annexation  to  the  United  States?  The 
American  and  other  capitalists  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  best  land  on  the  islands.  What  interests 
led  the  State  Department  to  interfere  in  Haiti  and  in 
Nicaragua?  The  same  business  forces.  Imperialism 
is  imperialism  the  world  over.  Occasionally  it  is  sufli- 
ciently  enlighted  to  have  some  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  exploited  populations.  At  other  times  it  is  as 
blind  and  ignorant  and  ferocious  as  the  policy  of  the 
British  imperialists  in  China. 

I  spent  a  portion  of  the  year  1898  in  China  and 
Japan,  traveling  extensively  over  both  empires.-  At 
first  hand,  and  from  the  best  authority,  I  learned  the 
policy  that  the  British  Government  had  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  traffic  in  opium,  and  I  submit  it  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  empire 
builders  act  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
profits  out  of  the  wretchedness  and  suffering  of  a 
weaker  people. 

In  Pekin,  I  had  several  conferences  with  Li  Hung 
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Chang,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  having  been,  the  vir- 
tual ruler  of  China  for  very  many  years  under  the 
Empress  Dowager.  In  one  of  the  conferences  I  asked 
Li  Hung  Chang  why  he  did  not  stamp  out  opinm  smok- 
ing in  China.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  because  the 
English  Government  refused  to  allow  the  Chinese  to 
interfere  with  the  trade.  He  then  told  me  that  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  China  (for  China  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  States)  the  Governors  were  raising  poppies 
and  making  opium,  in  order  to  beat  the  English  out  of 
the  trade  in  China.  He  said  that  he  had  tried  to  secure 
an  agreement  with  the  English  under  which  he  was  to 
stop  the  raising  of  poppies  in  China  provided  the 
English  would  stop  importing  opium.  This  he  had 
been  unable  to  do,  as  the  trade  in  opium  was  an  Eng- 
lish monopoly  conducted  by  the  Government  itself. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  English  had  set 
apart  a  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  India  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  poppies,  and  had  compelled  the 
people  of  India  to  raise  the  poppies  and  sell  the  product 
exclusively  to  the  English  Government.  The  English 
had  built  a  factory  to  manufacture  the  opium,  and 
every  package  that  left  the  factory  was  decorated  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Queen  Victoria.  Opium  was  little 
used  in  China  until  the  English  introduced  it  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Emperor  had  protested 
against  the  opium  trade,  but  tJie  English  Government 
insisted  upon  its  right  to  sell  opium  tp  the  Chinese. 
Finally,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  his  men  aboard 
some  English  ships  that  were  lying,  loaded  with  opium, 
in  the  harbor  of  Canton  and  threw  the  poison  into  the 
sea.  Seventy  years  earlier  the  American  colonists  had 
set  the  precedent  for  this  Canton  opium  party  by  going 
aboard  the  British  ships  in  Boston  Harbor  and  throw- 
ing the  tea  overboard.  Today  the  anniversary  of  the 
"Boston  Tea  Party"  is  one  of  the  fete  days  of  the  people 
of  New  England.  The  British  liked  the  exploit  as  little 
as  the  other,  however,  and  they  began  a  war  with  China 
(1840).  This  war,  sometimes  called  the  First  Opium 
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j^.  War,  went  against  China,  and  she. was  compelled  to 

jjg  cede  Hongkong  to  the  British,  to  open  four  other  ports 

to  British  trade,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  5,525,000 

)|.  pounds  sterling  into  the  British  Treasury.  The  matter 

jjg  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  Parliament,  but 

^  eventually  it  was  dropped.*  In  1857  a  new  controversy 

arose,  and  the  Emperor  again  undertook  to  exclude 

2  English  opium,  giving  as  the  reason  that  it  was  de- 

3g  stroying  his  people ;  that  the  drug  was  a  deadly  drug 

)f  and  was  causing  great  injury,  and  he  enacted  laws 

^  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  the  people  of  China  to 

Q  smoke  opium,  or  for  anyone  to  import  the  drug.  In 

g  connection  with  this  campaign  he  confiscated  the  opium 

j  that  the  English  had  already  imported  and  imprisoned 

.  the  people  who  handled  it. 

England  thereupon  declared  another  war  upon  China 
which  was  called  the  Second  Opium  War  (1858-1862). 
Again  China  was  defeated.  Canton  was  bombarded ; 
Pekin  was  threatened ;  and,  after  a  disastrous  struggle, 
the  Chinese  made  a  treaty  under  which  several  new 
ports  were  opened  to  British  trade;  a  British  Ambas- 
sador was  received  at  Pekin,  and  China  paid  an  indem- 
nity of  4,000,000  pounds  sterling  to  the  British.  After 
each  war,  the  British  were  able  to  bring  opium  into  a 
few  more  Chinese  ports. 

Li  Hung  Chang  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  so-called  Christian  nation,  and 
went  quite  largely  into  the  question  of  the  injuriou3 
use  of  opium.  He  also  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  made  between  China  and  Japan  after  the  China- 
Japanese  War,  which  had  occurred  only  a  few  years 
before  I  visited  Pekin.  This  treaty  was  written  in 
English  and  Chinese,  and  the  book  handed  me  con- 


♦  Ashley  even  brought  forward  a  resolution  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  opium  trade,  but  withdrew  it  after  a  debate  turning 
on  the  inability  of  the  Indian  Government  to  part  with  a  revenue 
of  1,000,000  pounds  sterling  or  more." — The  History  of  England. 
Sydney  Law  and  L.  C.  Sanders.  Longmans.   1913,  Vol.  12,  p.  41. 
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tained  Li  Hung  Changes  picture  and  autograph,  and  the 
entire  record  of  the  conversations  held  at  Shimonoseki 
between  the  ruler  of  China  and  Count  Ito,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Japan. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  compelled  China  to  cede  to 
Japan  the  Island  of  Formosa,  which  had  an  area  of 
13,000  square  miles,  and  was  inhabited  by  four  million 
Chinamen.  In  the  conversation  which  preceded  this 
treaty.  Count  Ito  asked  Li  Hung  Chang  why  he  did  not 
stamp  out  the  opium  traffic  in  China,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised to  do  at  Tientsin  ten  years  before.  Li  Hung  Chang 
answered  that  he  could  not  do  it  because  the  English 
Government  would  not  allow  it.  "Furthermore,"  said 
he  to  Count  Ito,  "if  you  take  the  island  of  Formosa  and  I 
stop  opium  smoking,  it  will  result  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land." To  this  Ito  replied:  "That  may  be  true,  but 
we  will  stamp  out  opium  smoking  even  if  it  does  result  j 
in  war." 

When  I  heard  that  story,  told  impressively  by  a 
member  of  the  race  that  had  suffered  such  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  British  imperialism,  I  could  not  help  compar- 
ing it  in  my  mind  with  the  participation  of  America  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  wondering  what  new  infamies  the 
imperialist  policy  in  which  we  were  then,  and  still  are 
engaged,  would  lead  us  to  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century. 

The  British  had  nothing  against  the  Chinese.  They 
sold  them  opium  because  there  was  money  in  it.  If 
there  had  been  no  profits  in  the  trade  there  would  have 
been  no  opium  war.  Our  imperial  ventures,  like  those 
of  the  British,  are  financial.  We  are  in  the  imperialist 
business  because  it  pays  the  plutocrats  to  be  there. 

I  never  realized  this  so  completely  as  in  the  winter 
of  1900,  when  a  delegation  from  Porto  Rico  visited  the 
city  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
products  of  Porto  Rico  admitted  free  of  duty  to  the 
United  States.  The  delegation  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  was  then  chairman, 
and  asked  for  a  hearing.  I  therefore  called  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee  together  so  that  they  might  hear 
the  Porto  Rican  delegation  present  its  case. 

There  were  five  members  in  the  delegation — ^two 
Englishmen,  two  Spaniards  and  a  Frenchman.  I  had 
one  of  the  Englishmen  take  the  stand  first  and  asked 
him  what  it  was  he  desired  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do.  He  answered  that  the  delegation  desired 
to  have  the  products  of  Porto  Rico — sugar,  tobacco  and 
tropical  fruits — admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of 
duty. 

I  then  asked  him.  "Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States 

"No/*  was  his  reply.  "I  am  a  citizen  of  England, 
but  a  resident  of  the  United  States.'* 

"Are  you  going  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?"  I  asked.  He  replied  that  he  was  not. 

I  then  asked  what  interest  he  had  in  Porto  Rico.  He 
answered  that  he  owned  200,000  acres  of  land. 

"You  are  working  your  land  at  the  present  time?*'  I 
asked. 

"Not  to  any  great  extent,"  he  replied.  He  then  ex- 
plained that  the  land  could  raise  great  crops  of  sugar 
that  might  very  nearly  supply  the  United  States  if  the 
industry  were  encouraged  by  having  the  sugar  admit- 
ted free  of  duty. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  people  that  were 
occupying  his  lands  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Englishman 
explained  that  they  were  "natives." 

"Are  they  your  tenants?"  I  said  to  him.  "Do  they 
rent  the  land  from  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "They  live  in  single-room 
houses  as  a  rule,  elevated  from  the  ground  on  posts, 
one  post  at  each  corner.  As  a  rule  the  houses  are  from 
six  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground."  He  then  told  us 
how  the  natives  built  a  floor  on  top  of  these  posts  and 
then  made  a  palm-leaf  hut  in  which  they  resided.  For 
support  they  planted  yams  and  dry-land  bananas  and 
raised  chickens  and  pigs.  They  paid  their  rent  for  the 
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use  of  the  land  by  a  certain  number  of  days'  work  on 
the  Englishman's  plantation. 

To  my  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  people,  he 
replied  that  they  were  "good  people."  When  I  asked 
him  whether  they  could  read  or  write,  he  said  they 
could  not,  since  there  were  no  provisions  on  the  island 
for  their  education. 

I  then  put  the  other  Englishman  on  the  stand.  He 
told  the  same  story.  After  that  I  questioned  the  two 
Spaniards  and  the  Frenchman.  They  all  owned  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  were  being  used 
more  or  less  in  the  way  already  described.  All  spoke 
of  the  native  inhabitants  as  "good  people,"  as  mostly 
white  people,  and  as  entirely  illiterate. 

I  asked  if  there  were  any  of  the  natives  who  owned 
their  own  land.  All  agreed  that  there  were  very  few 
such. 

After  I  had  taken  their  testimony  in  full,  and  had 
showed  up  the  enormities  of  the  economic  system  then 
existing  in  Porto  Rico,  I  told  them  that  the  hearing  was 
closed;  that  as  long  as  I  remained  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  they  would  get  no  legis- 
lation enacted  admitting  their  product  free  of  duty; 
that  if  I  could  have  my  way  about  it  I  would  cancel 
their  title  to  every  acre  of  the  lands  of  Porto  Rico  and 
make  the  title  out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  I  would  then  give  an  inalienable  title  to  every 
person  in  Porto  Rico  for  all  the  land  that  he  could 
actually  use,  and  levy  taxes  upon  them  for  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  their  children. 

"  What !"  they  exclaimed.  "Take  our  property  with- 
out paying  us  for  it?" 

"It  is  not  your  property,"  I  answered.  "The  land  of 
Porto  Rico  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it  and 
who  work  it.  I  would  not  pay  you  a  dollar  for  your 
pretended  title  or  allow  you  to  remain  there  for  one 
day  to  exploit  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  or  to  hold 
a  single  acre  of  that  land  in  excess  of  the  amount  actu- 
ally occupied  and  cultivated  by  you  in  person." 
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Of  course,  when  my  term  of  office  expired  in  1901 
these  foreign  highwaymen,  waiting  to  prey  upon  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico,  returned  to  Washington  and 
secured  the  legislation  they  desired.  They  also  secured 
control  of  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  large  armed  police  force  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order.  They  also  appealed  to  Congress 
to  put  a  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  competing  with  Porto  Rican  sugar.  They  then 
returned  to  the  islands  and  began  their  work  of  "eco- 
nomic development." 

About  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  cancel  the  leases 
of  the  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  land.  Then  they 
compelled  them  to  work  for  wages,  raising  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  they  refused  them  the  use  of  any  land  to 
raise  yams,  bananas,  pigs  and  chickens,  and  they  fiixed 
the  wages  at  50  cents  a  day  in  silver.  Little  provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
wages  were  so  low  that,  with  their  large  families,  the 
laborers;  found  it  impossible  to  buy  adequate  food  and 
clothing.  Consequently,  their  children  grew  up  with- 
out clothes — ran  naked  in  the  fields  and  even  in  the 
towns — ^and  were  put  to  work  as  soon  as  they  grew 
old  enough  to  be  of  use. 

Shortly  after  this  beautiful  plan  of  "economic  devel- 
opment" was  put  in  effect,  the  owners  of  Porto  Rico 
began  to  boast  of  the  great  things  they  had  done  for 
the  people.  They  told  how  they  had  furnished  employ- 
ment ;  had  put  up  the  mills  and  factories  and  brought  in 
the  machinery  to  make  the  sugar  out  of  the  raw  cane, 
and  to  manufacture  the  tobacco,  so  that  Porto  Rico 
exported  $150,000,000  worth  of  the  product  per  annum 
to  the  United  States.  With  it  all,  the  miserable  peons 
of  Porto  Rico  went  naked  and  starving  in  one  of  the 
richest  spots  of  the  whole  world. 

After  the  first  few  crops  had  been  harvested,  the 
laborers  of  Porto  Rico  went  on  strike,  leaving  the  cane 
to  sour  in  the  field.  Thereupon  these  foreign  pirates, 
the  English,  the  Spanish,  the  French  and  the  American 
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planters,  called  in  the  police  force  and  the  armed  men 
of  the  United  States  and  shot  up  the  strikers  and 
arrested  them  and  put  them  back  to  work  in  the  fields 
— ^those  they  had  not  wounded  or  murdered.  Thus, 
economic  development  pursued  its  imperial  course  in 
Porto  Rico,  where  conditions  are  as  bad  today  as  they 
were  when  we  took  possession  of  the  island  twenty-two 
years  ago,  and  always  will  remain  as  bad  until  the 
system  of  exploitation  at  home  and  abroad  is  aban- 
doned and  labor  is  given  its  just  reward. 

Lest  anyone  should  think  that  I  am  exaggerating,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  report  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  giv-  | 
ing  a  full  description  of  the  working  and  living  con- 
ditions in  Porto  Rico.  (Labor  Conditions  in  Porto 
Rico,  by  Joseph  Marcus,  Washington,  1919.)  The  spe- 
cial investigator  who  wrote  the  report  for  the  Labor 
Department,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  study  of  condi- 
tions, states  that: 

The  American  flag  has  been  flying  over  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  for  twenty  years,  yet  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy is  still  abnormally  high.  During  the  years  1917 
and  1918  "only  142,846  children  out  of  a  total  of  427,- 
666  of  school  age  actually  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools."  "The  difficulty,"  says  Mr.  Marcus,  "lies  in 
the  bad  economic  condition"  in  which  the  worker  finds  j 
himself.  "Porto  Rico  is  an  island  of  wealthy  land  pro-  ' 
prietors  and  of  landless  workers.  There  is  a  law  in 
Porto  Rico  prohibiting  any  single  individual  from  own- 
ing more  than  500  acres  of  land.  ♦  ♦  ♦  With  the 
American  occupation  the  price  of  cane  land  rose  very 
high — ^f  rom  thirty  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre— 
and  this  induced  many  a  small  holder  to  sell  his  land 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  laborers."  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  law  limiting  land  holdings  was  not  en- 
forced, and  at  the  present  time  "of  the  best  land  of 
Porto  Rico,  537,193  acres  are  owned  and  229,203  acres 
are  leased  by  477  individuals,  partnerships,  or  corpora- 
tions from  the  United  States,  Spain,  France  and  other 
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Gountries."  The  total  wealth  of  the  island  is  in  the 
hands  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  native  Porto 
Ricans.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  is  owned  by  Americans. 
Four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  live  in  the  rural 
districts.  They  build  their  little  shacks  on  land  that 
does  not  belong  to  them ;  they  work  when  work  is  to 
be  had  on  the  nearest  plantation ;  the  men  dress  in  a 
pair  of  trousers,  a  shirt  and  a  stoaw  hat.  "Throughout 
the  island  thousands  of  children  of  the  ages  from  one 
to  seven  years  go  naked,  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
rural  districts." 

When  the  laborer  is  at  work  he  and  his  family  share 
the  following  diet : 

Breakfast — Black  coffee,  without  milk,  and 
quite  often  without  sugar. 

Lunch — ^Rice  and  beans,  or  rice  and  codfish, 
or  codfish  and  plantins. 

Supper — The  same  as  lunch. 
This  diet  holds  good  while  the  laborer  has  steady  work, 
but,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year— five  or  six  months 
— ^there  is  no  work.  "How  he  pulls  through  the  slow 
season  is  a  mystery  to  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  laborer." 

The  Porto  Rican  laborer  is  a  sick  man.  "Hookworm 
disease,  anaemia,  etc.,  are  very  widespread." 

The  low  energy  value  of  the  diet,  together  with  the 
prevalence  of  sickness,  has  so  undermined  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Porto  Rican  laborer  that  a  number  of  ex- 
periments in  .scientific  diet,  carried  on  by  the  employers 
themselves,  resulted  in  increasing  the  working  capacity 
of  the  men  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Mr.  Marcus  finds 
that,  with  an  increase  in  wages  which  would  enable  the 
laborer  to  purchase  some  meat  and  dairy  products,  the 
charge  of  laziness  and  inefficiency,  which  is  frequently 
lodged  against  the  workers,  might  well  be  withdrawn. 

The  investigation  upon  which  Mr.  Marcus  bases  his 
report  was  made  during  the  year  1919.  At  that  time 
machinists  in  the  sugar  mills  received  about  one  dollar 
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per  day.  Laborers  in  the  busy  season  were  paid  ninety 
cents  per  day;  in  the  .slow  season  seventy  cents.  The 
working  day  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  On  the  to- 
bacco plantations  men's  wages  during  the  busy  season 
are  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents  a  day  and,  during  the 
dull  season,  from  forty  to  sixty  cents  a  day.  Women 
receive  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  cents  a  day  in  the 
busy  season  and  froni  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  a  day 
in  the  dull  season.  On  the  coffee  plantations  wages  are 
lower.  Men  receive  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  day 
in  the  busy  season  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
cents  per  day  in  the  dull  season. 

Mr.  Marcus  reports  that  the  needle  industry  is  mak- 
ing considerable  headway  in  Porto  Rico.  Men's  and 
children's  suits  are  manufactured  by  women  operators 
who  earn  from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  five  dol- 
lars per  week.  Embroidery  manufacturing,  lace-mak- 
ing and  drawing  work  pay  from  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  four  dollars  per  week.  The  work  is  done 
exclusively  by  women. 

Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  living  and  working 
conditions  in  these  and  other  industries.  Enough  has 
been  said  here  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  having  assumed  the  responsibility  for  di- 
recting the  lives  of  1,118,012  Porto  Ricans,  are  far 
behind  the  standard  of  "health  and  decency"  which 
civilization  prescribes  as  the  minimum  below  which 
human  beings  cannot  be  expected  to  live  and  to  work. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  the  work  of  modem  em- 
pires. Great  Britain  fought  two  wars  in  order  to  force 
the  drug  habit  on  China.  The  United  States  took  Porto 
Rico  away  from  its  "Spanish  oppressors"  and  then 
turned  the  island  over  to  absentee  landlords,  whose 
sole  interest  in  the  island  was  to  make  out  of  it  all  the 
money  they  could.  This  is  imperialism  at  its  worst- 
hard,  grasping,  western  imperialism.  With  it  I  should 
like  to  contrast  an  instance  of  imperialism  among  the 
"heathen"  of  the  Orient. 

Japan  took  the  Island  of  Formosa  from  China  about 
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1897.  Formosa  is  a  very  fertUe  island  lying  off  the 
coast  of  China  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  population  is 
almost  exclusively  Chinese,  and  it  has  been  a  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  for  over  four  thousand  years.  The 
inhabitants  nearly  all  smoked  opium  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them  by  England  as  a  result  of  the  two 
"Opium  wars."  When  Japan  compelled  China  to  relin- 
quish her  right  to  the  Island  of  Formosa  (she  had  al- 
ready occupied  the  island  during  the  war)  she  sent 
eight  hundred  surveyors  to  the  island  and  surveyed 
all  of  the  land  in  Formosa.  When  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted she  made  maps  showing  who  occupied  each 
tract  and  describing  the  title  by  which  it  was  held. 

The  Japanese  found  that  the  land  in  Formosa  was 
owned  in  great  tracts  by  Chinese  mandarins,  most  of 
whom  lived  over  in  the  cities  on  the  main  coast  of 
China,  many  of  them  in  Amboy.  The  holdings  of  these 
absentee  landlords  were  from  200,000  to  500,000  acres. 
On  the  island  itself  practically  all  of  the  4,000,000  in- 
habitants  were  landless  and  were  paying  rent  to  own- 
ers who  lived  abroad.  No  provision  whatever  was 
made  for  the  education  of  the  Formosan  children. 

Japan  at  the  same  time  registered  every  opium 
smoker  in  Formosa  and  ascertained  the  amount  of 
opium  he  smoked  each  day.  She  also  destroyed  every 
poppy  field  in  Formosa  and  built  an  opium  factory  and 
purchased  the  raw  opium  from  the  Indian  (English) 
Government  to  supply  the  registered  opium  smokers 
each  day  with  the  amount  they  smoked.  She  then 
passed  a  statute  making  the  raising  of  poppies  a  crime 
and  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  person  except 
a  registered  opium  smoker  to  have  any  opium  in  his 
possession.  Consequently,  when  all  the  registered 
opium  smokers  died  off,  opium  sm.oking  was  wiped  out 
all  over  the  island. 

Having  surveyed  the  land  and  ascertained  just  who 
owned  it,  Japan  passed  a  law  taking  the  title  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa  from  the  landlords  and  conveying  it 
to  the  Empire  of  Japan.  As  compensation  to  the  land- 
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lords,  Japan  issued  4,000,000  yen  of  Formosan  trust 
bonds  and  divided  these  bonds  arbitrarily  among  those 
who  had  owned  the  island.  Then  she  gave  to  each 
farmer  who  tilled  the  soil  in  Formosa  the  land  he  occu- 
pied and  used,  as  well  as  the  improvement^  which  he 
already  owned,  and  accompanied  this  gift  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  farmer  might  dispose  of  his  improve- 
ments to  any  other  person  who  actually  used  and  occu- 
pied the  same,  or  that  his  improvements  might  descend 
to  his  children.  In  the  case  of  the  land,  however,  he 
was  denied  the  right  to  alienate  any  portion  of  it.  The 
Japanese  also  established  schools  all  over  Formosa  for 
the  compulsory  education  of  the  people. 

I  cite  these  facts  because  they  present  a  picture  of 
imperialism  at  its  best — ^as  it  was  practiced  by  Japan — 
in  contrast  with  imperialism  at  its  worst,  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  At  bot- 
tom, however,  imperialism  is  imperialism  and  is  the 
same  in  principle,  wherever  it  is  found. 

After  all,  why  talk  nonsense?  Why  lie  to  others? 
Why  seek  to  deceive  ourselves  ?  An  imperial  policy  has 
as  its  object  the  enrichment  of  the  imperial  class.  The 
plain  man — the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  factory  worker 
— is  not  the  gainer  through  imperialism.  Rather  the 
monopolist,  the  land  owner,  the  manufacturer,  the 
trader,  the  banker — ^who  have  stolen  what  there  is  to 
steal  at  home,  devote  their  energies  to  the  pursuit  of 
empire  because  the  pursuit  of  empire  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  and  rob  abroad. 

We  annexed  Hawaii,  not  to  help  the  Hawaiians,  but 
because  it  was  a  good  business  proposition  for  the 
sugar  interests.  We  took  the  Philippine  Islands  be- 
cause the  far-.seeing  among  the  plutocrats  believed  that 
there  was  a  future  economic  advantage  in  the  East. 
For  the  same  reason  we  are  in  Haiti,  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  Each  step  along  the  imperial  path  is  taken 
for  the  economic  advantage  of  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  and 
the  lives  of  the  natives  over  whom  we  isecure  dominion. 
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XXVII.  The  U.  S.  and  the  Course  of  Empire 

The  United  States  has  entered  upon  the  course  of 
empire.  There  is  no  limit  to  imperial  policy;  if  we  can 
justify  the  taking  of  the  Philippines  and  governing 
them  against  their  will — ^if  we  can  justify  conquering 
countries  where  our  Constitution  cannot  go — our 
armies  will  soon  be  marching  across  Mexico,  down  the 
Isthmus  to  South  America,  leaving  death  and  desola- 
tion in  their  track,  rearing  upon  the  ruins  of  those  free 
governments  a  tyrannical,  despotic  power. 

Let  a  free  people  once  set  out  on  an  imperial  course 
and  the  institutions  that  are  dear  to  every  lover  of 
liberty  disappear  like  April  snow. 

Imperial  power  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  with- 
out an  immense  navy  and  a  standing  army.  Do  not 
the  very  existence  of  such  an  army  and  such  a  navy 
constitute  a  denial  of  all  that  the  old  America  stood 
for? 

Armies  and  navies  are  fighting  machines.  If  they 
are  to  be  successfully  operated  there  must  be  one  man 
to  whom  is  given  supreme  control.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
empire,  there  must  be  a  dictator,  so  that  he  can  move 
with  rapidity;  so  that  decisions  can  be  made  in  a  day 
and  armies  marched  and  ships  moved  where  danger  is 
seen.  Is  despotism  what  the  people  of  America  desire? 
If  so,  they  will  have  it — ^indeed,  they  now  have  it  under 
the  imperiid  realities  that  are  cloaked  under  the  guise 
of  republican  names  and  republican  traditions.  Is  it 
freedom  that  the  American  people  seek?  Then  they 
must  abandon  the  course  of  empire. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  function  as  an  empire.  Republican  institutions  in- 
variably are  corrupted  when  imperialism  is  established. 
Creasy,  in  his  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World, 
puts  the  matter  tersely  in  these  words : 

*T?here  has  never  been  a  republic  yet  in  history  that 
acquired  dominion  over  another  nation  that  did  not  rule 
it  selfishly  and  oppressively.  There  is  no  single  excep- 
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tion  to  this  rule,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
Carthage,  Rome,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa,  Holland 
and  Republican  France,  all  tyrannized  over  every  prov- 
ince and  subject-state  where  they  gained  authority." 

Imperialism  is  tyranny  and  in  the  process  of  destroy- 
ing liberty  abroad  you  crush  it  effectively  at  home. 
Senator  Hoar  saw  the  peril.  When  the  question  of 
imperialism  was  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate  he 
said  (January  9,  1899) : 

"We  have  now  to  meet  a  greater  danger  than  we  have 
encountered  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth— 
the  danger  that  we  are  to  be  transformed  from  a  repub- 
lic, founded  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  guided  j 
by  the  counsels  of  Washington,  into  a  vulgar,  common-  ! 
place  empire,  founded  upon  physical  force." 

Read  history !  The  record  is  unmistakable. 

Among  the  plutocracies  and  the  monarchies  of  the 
past,  whenever  property  and  power  have  been  gathered 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  and  discontent  has  appeared 
among  the  masses,  it  has  been  the  policy  to  acquire 
foreign  possessions,  to  enlarge  the  army  and  the  navy, 
so  as  to  keep  discontent  occupied  and  thus  distract  its 
attention.  A  foreign  war  has  cut  many  a  domestic 
tangle.  The  recent  record  of  the  United  States  in  its 
acquisition  of  foreign  territory,  coming  as  it  does  with 
an  increase  of  the  army  and  the  na^^,  tells  the  sinister 
story  of  the  decision  which  the  ruling  classes  of  Am- 
erica have  made  to  pursue  an  imperial  policy. 

The  growth  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  phenom- 
enal. When  I  entered  the  Senate,  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  army  was  28,417  men  and  the  annual 
army  appropriation  was  $44,582,838.  Today  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  army  is  175,000  and  the  appro- 
priation requested  by  the  War  Department  is  $935,- 
000,000.  The  navy,  which  received  an  appropriation 
of  $22,006,206  in  1890,  is  asking  this  year  for  $695,- 
000,000.  A  generation  has  seen  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  increased  from  defensive  organiza- 
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tions  to  the  powerful,  imperial  fighting  machines — ^the 
dogs  of  war,  larger,  stronger  and  better  fed  than  those 
belonging  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Rome  was  organized  as  a  republic.  For  the  first  six 
hundred  years  of  her  history  she  had  the  best  govern- 
ment then  existing  on  the  globe.  To  be  a  Roman  citi- 
zen was  a  greater  honor  than  to  be  a  king  in  another 
country. 

Rome  consolidated  her  power  until  she  ruled  all  Italy. 
Then  she  began  to  spread  out  along  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  reach  into  Asia  Minor  and 
Africa.  But,  when  the  policy  of  acquiring  and  ruling 
peoples  who  could  have  no  part  in  her  republican  form 
of  government  began,  Rome  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Repub- 
.  lie  and  became  an  Empire.  From  that  point  the  his- 
torian dates  the  ruin  of  her  government,  and  the  misery 
of  her  population.  When  Rome  had  acquired  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  with  their  populations  of  low  consum- 
ing power  and  great  tenacity  of  life,  the  Roman  citizen 
found  that  he  could  not  compete  against  them  in  the 
growing  of  crops  or  in  other  industrial  enterprises. 

The  Roman  of  those  days  was  like  the  Anglo-Saxon 
of  today — sl  man  of  great  vitality,  requiring  excellent 
nurture,  the  best  food  and  plenty  of  it.  When  he  came 
into  competition  with  the  Asiatic  races,  people  of  low 
vitality  and  with  a  great  tenacity  of  life — human  ma- 
chines who  could  subsist  upon  the  least  food  and  per- 
form the  most  work — ^the  Roman  farmer  was  destroyed, 
the  foundation  of  power  was  shattered  and  the  Roman 
Empire  passed  away. 

When  the  Roman  Republic  was  established  most  of 
its  people  were  farmers.  Their  farms  did  not  average 
more  than  twelve  acres  in  area,  indicating  a  dense 
rural  population.  No  foreign  foe  could  march  through 
that  stockade  of  individual  farm  owners  to  the  walls 
of  Rome.  They  were  successful  farmers  and  prosper- 
ous, and  they  made  mighty  soldiers.  Cincinnatus  left 
the  plow  to  lead  his  victorious  legions.  This  was  the 
situation  during  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  state. 
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During  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  centrali- 
zation of  wealth  i)ower  revolutionized  this  simple  life 
of  the  small  farm.  The  lands  were  absorbed  by  the 
wealthy;  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  Spain  and 
Greece  had  been  worked  out;  the  old  republic  disap- 
peared and  in  its  place  was  erected  the  structure  of 
an  empire. 

James  Bryce  says  of  this  period  of  Roman  history : 

"The  ostentation  of  humility  which  the  subtle  policy 
of  Augustus  had  conceived,  and  the  jealous  hjrpocrisy 
of  Tiberius  maintained,  was  gradually  dropped  by 
their  successors  until  despotism  became  at  last  recog- 
nized in  principle  as  the  government  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. With  an  aristocracy  decayed,  a  populace  de- 
graded, an  army  no  longer  recruited  from  Italy,  the 
semblance  of  liberty  that  yet  survived  might  be  swept 
away  with  impunity.  Republican  forms  had  never 
been  known  in  the  provinces  at  all  and  the  aspect  which 
the  imperial  administration  had  originally  assumed 
there  soon  reacted  on  its  position  in  the  capital.  .  .  . 
This  increased  concentration  of  power  was  mainly  re- 
quired by  the  necessities  of  frontier  defense,  for  within 
there  was  more  decay  than  disaffection.'* 

Great  Britain  rules  over  the  mightiest  of  modem 
empires,  but  the  British  people  have  not  been  enriched 
by  her  conquests.  Study  the  facts  with  regard  to  her 
laboring  i)opulation.  Compare  the  English  factory 
worker  of  today  with  the  English  yeoman  of  four  or 
five  hundred  years  ago— compare  them  in  health,  in 
vigor,  in  quickness  of  eye  and  hand,  in  love  of  life — 
in  anything  you  will,  and  the  result  will  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  present-day  Britisher. 

Where  are  the  people  of  Europe  best  off  at  the 
present  time?  Is  it  in  Great  Britain — ^mistress  of  tiie 
sea  and  ruler  of  territory  scattered  over  six  continents? 
Not  at  all !  It  is  in  little  Switzerland,  Holland,  Nor- 
way. Where  is  there  the  best  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  individual  man?  Where 
is  there  the  least  poverty,  misery  and  distress?    It  is 
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in  Switzerland  and  Norway.  It  is  not  in  England. 
Her  conquests  have  bestowed  no  blessings  upon  her 
people.  Two-thirds  of  them  own  nothing,  while  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  own  all  the  property  of  the 
British  Islands. 

What  blessings  has  England  conferred  upon  her  col- 
onies that  would  justify  the  adoption  of  her  policy  by 
the  United  States?  Her  course  in  Ireland  has  been 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
a  record  of  starvation  and  plunder. 

If  England  will  govern  Ireland  as  she  has  done,  what 
right  has  she  to  claim  that  she  can  govern  any  country? 
VS^t  is  there  in  England's  example  that  can  justify  us 
in  undertaking  the  same  work? 

England  began  with  Ireland.  She  followed  with  In- 
dia. How  has  that  country  fared?  In  India,  the  Eng- 
lish have  made  practically  no  converts  to  Christianity. 
Neither  have  the  natives  learned  the  English  language. 
A  great  army,  paid  for  by  the  native  governments 
themselves,  has  been  maintained  to  hold  the  Indian 
peoples  in  subjection  and  to  prevent  them  from  secur- 
ing modem  arms  and  modern  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. Indian  raw  materials  cannot  be  manufactured 
at  home  because  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  British 
authorities.  Instead,  they  are  shipped,  in  English 
ships,  to  Great  Britain ;  manufactured  and  underrated 
by  British  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  then 
transported  back  to  India  and  sold  to  the  Indian  people. 
As  trader,  manufacturer,  merchant,  insurance  agent 
and  banker,  Great  Britain  has  profited,  and  India  has 
paid. 

What  blessing  has  England  conferred  upon  India? 
No  blessings!  On  the  contrary,  she  has  taken  away 
th^  food  supply  of  the  native  population  and  left  mil- 
lions to  die  of  starvation. 

At  the  time  of  annexing  the  Philippines  President 
McKinley  said  that  moral  reasons  compelled  us  to  stay 
in  the  Philippines,  and  that  we,  under  God's  direction, 
owed  a  duty  to  mankind,  and  more  of  similar  cant. 
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Here  is  what  John  Morley,  the  English  statesman  and 
writer  and  biographer  of  Gladstone  says  with  regard 
to  England's  policy  in  this  same  connection: 

"First,  you  push  on  into  territories  where  you  have 
no  business  to  be  and  where  you  promised  not  to  go; 
secondly,  your  intrusion  provokes  resentment  and,  in 
these  wild  countries,  resentment  means  resistance; 
thirdly,  you  instantly  cry  out  that  the  people  are  rebel- 
lious and  that  their  act  is  rebellion  (this  in  spite  of 
your  own  assurance  that  you  have  no  intention  of 
setting  up  a  permanent  sovereignty  over  them) ; 
fourthly,  you  send  a  force  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion; 
and,  fifthly,  having  spread  bloodshed,  confusion  and 
anarchy,  you  declare,  with  eyes  uplifted  to  the  heavens, 
that  moral  reasons  force  you  to  stay,  for  if  you  were 
to  leave,  this  territory  would  be  left  in  a  condition 
which  no  civilized  power  could  contemplate  with  equan- 
imity or  composure.  These  are  the  five  stages  in  the 
Forward  Rake's  progress." 

There  is  not  a  word  in  that  passage  that  does  not 
accord  with  the  excuses  given  by  those  American  im- 
perialists who  are  in  favor  of  conquering  and  ruling 
unwilling  peoples. 

Does  the  United  States  wish  to  follow  the  British 
example  ?  From  it  no  money  will  come  into  the  Treas- 
ury for  he  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  laborers  of  this  land,  from  whom  w^  raise  our 
taxes  in  the  same  way  that  England  raises  hers — ^by  a 
per  capita  levy  on  consumption — are  invited  to  contri- 
bute this  taxation  to  support  an  army  of  occupation 
and  subsidize  ships  to  carry  the  trade,  in  order  that 
the  people  in  the  outlying  territory  may  be  exploited 
by  the  trusts  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  reason  behind  the  imperialist  pro- 
gram that  is  being  followed  by  the  United  States.  It 
is  well  when  people  become  restless  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  which  exist ;  when  the  workers  of 
a  land  learn  to  believe  that  they  are  not  receiving  their 
just  share  of  the  products  of  their  toil,  to  give  them 
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amusement — ^to  distract  their  attention  by  distant 
problems — ^to  supply  them  with  bread  and  circuses,  as 
in  Rome,  or  to  do  as  England  has  done — ^begin  the  kill- 
ing of  men  in  some  far-off  land  and  then  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  folks  at  home.  By  such  means  are 
the  minds  of  the  people  diverted  from  the  pressing 
economic  and  social  problems,  the  right  solution  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  toilers  of  the 
nation. 

There  is  no  justification  in  history  for  the  imperial 
course  upon  which  we  have  entered.  Rather,  every 
page  in  history  is  a  warning  to  us — ^that  we  desist  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  And  why  should  we  not  desist? 
What  reason  can  be  given  for  our  imperial  i)olicy  save 
the  desire  of  the  ruling  class  to  plunder  and  invest? 

The  area  of  this  country  is  great  enough,  if  we  would 
maintain  free  institutions  under  a  republican  form 
of  government,  for  in  a  republic,  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  equality  and  universal  suffrage,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  individual  voter  shall  have  a  knowl- 
edge of,  and  be  familiar  with,  the  methods  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  the  country  is  so  great  and  the  problem^ 
of  government  are  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  individual  voter  to  acquire  this  familiar  knowl- 
edge, how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  vote  intelligently? 
How  is  it  possible  for  him  to  know  that  by  his  vote  he 
is  maintaining  free  institutions?  In  the  past,  repub- 
lics have  been  of  quite  limited  area — a  single  city  per- 
haps— ^with  a  comparatively  small  population.  The 
founders  of  this  government,  recognizing  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  as  a  unit  a  republic  of  extensive  pro- 
portions, inaugurated  the  Federal  system,  a  union  of 
sovereign  states,  hoping  thereby  to  extend  self-govern- 
ment over  vast  areas  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time 
the  purity  of  republican  principles  by  making  each 
sovereign  state  a  free  republic. 

For  the  purpose  of  unifying  a  vast  area  within  the 
bounds  of  a  republic  it  was  enacted  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment, the  Government  of  the  United  States,  should 
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be  a  government  of  limited  powers,  a  government  pos- 
sessing only  such  powers  as  were  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution.  All  other  sovereign  rights— all  other 
powers  common  to  a  sovereign — ^were  retained  by  the 
States  themselves,  or  by  the  people  themselves  as  in- 
habitants of  the  States.  If  we  follow  our  present 
policy  of  acquiring  tropical  countries,  where  republics 
cannot  live,  and  where  free,  self-governing  people  have 
never  lived  since  the  world  had  a  history,  we  overturn 
the  theory  upon  which  this  government  was  established. 

The  whole  theory  of  our  government  precludes  cen- 
tralization of  power;. the  whole  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment sustains  the  idea  that  the  United  States  as  a  gov- 
ernment shall  only  do  those  things  which  cannot  be 
done  with  equal  effectiveness  by  the  states  or  by  the 
individual  citizens. 

But  our  Federal  system  has  not  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created;  it  has  not  fulfilled 
the  expectation  of  its  authors. 

Before  we  acquire  more  territory;  before  we  start 
on  a  policy  of  imperialism  and  of  conquest,  it  is  our 
duty  to  inquire  whether  our  area  and  population  are 
not  already  too  great.  Centralization  went  on  rapidly 
after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  hastened  by 
the  Spanish  War.  It  received  an  immense  impetus 
during  the  World  War.  As  a  result,  our  people  are 
looking  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  the 
source  of  all  power  and  the  channel  through  which  all 
relief  must  come.  The  American  people  have  ceased 
to  rely  on  the  states.  They  are  forgetting  how  to  rely 
upon  themselves. 

This  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  followed  by  encroach- 
ments by  the  Federal  courts  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  and  upon  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government  itself,  until  a  point  has 
been  reached  in  our  public  life  where  the  courts  are 
almost  supreme. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  the  wealth  of  the  United 
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states,  which  was  once  fairly  distributed,  has  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  a  few,  so  that  five  per  cent 
of  the  people  own  three-quarters  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
ivhile  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  —  the  workers  —  are 
practically  without  property.  Recent  events  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  fact  that  the  few  men  who  own  nearly 
all  the  wealth  have  gained  control  of  the  machinery  of 
public  life.  They  have  usurped  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment and  established  a  plutocracy. 

Those  who  favor  an  imperial  policy  for  the  United 
States,  who  favor  a  departure  from  those  customs  and 
practices  that  have  created  the  proudest  pages  in  our 
history,  say  it  is  manifest  destiny.  Throughout  all 
recorded  time  manifest  destiny  has  been  the  murderer 
of  men. 

Manifest  destiny  has  caused  the  strong  to  rob  the 
weak  and  has  reduced  the  weak  to  slavery.  Manifest 
destiny  built  the  feudal  castle  and  supplied  the  feudal 
lord  with  his  serfs.  Manifest  destiny  compelled  re- 
publics to  go  forth  and  conquer  weaker  races  and  to 
subject  the  conquered  people  to  slavery;  to  impose  tax- 
ation against  their  will,  and  to  inflict  upon  them  forms 
of  government  which  they  considered  odious.  Mani- 
fest destiny  is  the  cry  of  the  strong  in  justification  of 
their  plunder  of  the  weak.  This  cry  sent  forth  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  divide  among  them  the  weaker 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

If  we  pursue  the  course  to  which  "manifest  des- 
tiny" is  alluring  us;  if  we  annex  weaker  nations  to 
which  we  cannot  apply  our  system  of  government; 
if  we  acquire  territory  in  the  Tropics  where  men  can- 
not live  who  are  capable  of  self-government,  then  re- 
publican forms  cannot  exist  in  those  distant  posses- 
sions. The  vigorous  blood,  the  best  blood,  the  young 
men  of  our  land,  will  be  drawn  away  to  mix  with  dis- 
tant races  and  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  Gradually 
the  reflex  of  the  conquest  and  of  this  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment will  work  its  effect  upon  our  own  people,  and 
free  institutions  will  disappear  from  this  land,  as  well 
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as  from  the  land  we  conquer  and  undertake  to  hold 
in*  subjection. 

Whenever  England  concludes  to  go  upon  an  expedi- 
tion and  plunder  some  of  the  weaker  nations  of  the 
world,  she  makes  her  first  appeal  to  patriotism.  Then, 
step  by  step,  she  goes  on  until  she  has  committed  the 
wrong,  has  transgressed  the  rights  of  the  natives ;  has 
aroused  their  resistance,  and  then  she  declares  that  the 
flag  has  been  fired  on,  and  that  no  Englishman  must 
question  the  right  or  wrong  of  what  is  being  done  until 
the  enemy  is  defeated  and  the  country  annexed. 

Contemplate  the  course  of  every  republic  in  the  past ; 
watch  its  surrender  to  the  lust  of  power  and  the  greed 
for  wealth ;  then  turn  to  our  own  shores,  examine  our 
present  conduct  and  see  our  flag  go  down  in  misery 
and  in  shame.  The  glory  of  this  republic  has  been 
that  we  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed  and  a 
hope  to  mankind  which  has  been  followed  wherever 
freedom  has  flowered  throughout  the  world.  Shall  we 
stain  that  record?  Shall  we  abandon  history?  Shall 
we  become  one  of  the  robber  nations  of  the  world? 

The  United  States  is  on  the  wrong  course — ^the  course 
that  leads  to  national  disgrace  and  finally  to  national 
destruction.    The  wealth  lords  who  desire  imperialism 
are  not  the  American  people.   The  jingoes  and  ex- 
,  ploiters  who  are  out  for  conquest  and  for  annexation 
/i  c-  V   ^re  not  the  American  people.    They  are  merely  the  rep- 
l;    ^(/resentatives  of  a  ruling  class  that  would  use  the  Ameri- 
Cn^*:^    can  people  to  fill  their  own  money  bags. 

V  We  have  a  task— clear  and  well  defined. 
I  Our  duty  is  to  educate  and  elevate  the  population  we 

already  have,  and  thus  perpetuate  our  institutions.  In 
the  pavst  every  republic  has  sown  the  seeds  of  its  final 
destruction  by  gratifying  the  desire  for  conquest  and 
for  glory.  Let  us  profit  by  their  example  and  pursue 
a  course  that  will  make  the  masses  happy  and  pros- 
perous rather  than  dazzle  and  allay  the  mutterings  of 
misery  and  discontent  by  the  march  of  armies  and  the 
glory  of  conquest. 
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XXVIII.   The  Profiteers 

The  test  of  a  man  or  of  a  social  system  is  the  way  he 
acts  in  a  crisis.  The  great  war  was  the  crisis  that 
tested  American  capitalism  and  that  showed  it  up  for 
what  it  was — sl  brutal  game  of  profit-making  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  who  work  and  pay. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  I  knew  that  the 
American  business  men  would  take  advantage  of  the 
emergency  in  which  Europe  found  herself  to  charge 
the  highest  possible  price  for  the  worst  possible  prod- 
uct and  when,  three  years  later,  the  United  States  de- 
cided to  enter  the  war  I  was  equally  convinced  that 
the  American  business  men  would  rob  their  own  coun- 
try of  every  farthing  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands. 

Not  for  a  moment  was  I  deceived  by  the  glib  talk  of 
"patriotism"  that  sounded  from  every  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  every  business  office  and  banking  in- 
stitution. I  had  dealt  with  the  armor-plate  contracts 
in  the  United  States  Senate  twenty  years  before;  I  had 
invetigated  the  .sickening  details  of  the  beef  contracts 
made  by  the  packers  with  the  government  during  the 
Spanish  war.  Besides  these  details  and  beyond  them,  I 
knew  the  whole  business  system  for  what  it  was — ^a  de- 
vice for  enabling  the  strong  to  rob  the  weak;  for  per- 
mitting the  capitalist  to  coin  every  private  or  public 
need  into  profits. 

A  reference  to  the  situation  which  was  unearthed  in 
the  Senate  away  back  in  1897  will  give  the  justification 
of  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  with  regard  to  the 
capitalist  system,  as  such. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  54th  Congress  a  question 
arose  regarding  the  cost  of  armor-plate.  After  an  ex- 
haustive discussion,  in  which  great  quantities  of  evi- 
dence were  submitted,  the  question  was  put  to  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  in  this  form:— Shall  the  Senate  vote  for 
armor-plate  at  $300  or  $400  per  ton?  Only  twelve 
Senators  favored  the  $400  limit.  They  were  Aldrich, 
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Allison,  Brice,  CuUom,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Hale,  Haw- 
ley,  McMillan,  Murphy,  Squire  and  Wetmore.  There 
were  86  votes  cast  on  the  other  side,  of  which  mine 
was  one. 

The  evidence  seemed  perfectly  clear.  We  had  sum- 
moned experts  and  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  entering  into  a  ton  of  armor-plate  was 
about  $160.  This  figure  included  a  charge  for  **keep- 
ing  plant  ready  for  use,"  a  charge  for  "shop  expenses," 
a  charge  for  "office  expenses  and  contingencies,"  and 
a  charge  for  "administration,  superintendence  and  en- 
gineering, beside  the  charges  for  "materials  in  ingots,*' 
"materials  consumed  in  manufacture"  and  for  "labor." 
Ten  per  cent  was  allowed  for  re-pipings  and  10  per  cent 
for  rejected  plates,  making  a  total  of  about  $200  per 
ton.  The  company  claimed  a  return  on  the  "invest- 
ment," but  it  was  proved  that  profit  on  the  first  armor- 
plate  contract  secured  by  these  companies  had  been 
equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant.  An  allowance  of 
5  to  10  per  cent  was  made,  however,  for  repairs  and 
maintenance,  and  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  armor- 
plate  was  brought  up  to  $225. 

At  that  figure,  the  profit  to  the  companies  on  the 
8,000  tons  of  armor  would  be  about  $600,000  on  a  $300 
figure.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Senate  voted  36 
to  12  for  the  $300  figure. 

After  Congress  had  adjourned  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  endeavored  to  get  bids  at  $300.  None  was  forth- 
coming. Instead,  representatives  of  the  "  companies 
waited  on  him  and  advised  him  that  they  could  not 
make  the  plate  for  less  than  $425— a  figure  which  al- 
lowed for  a  profit  of  about  $1,600,000  on  the  contract. 

An  amendment  was  therefore  made  to  the  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  (July  13,  1897,  p.  2,553)  allowing 
for  amor-plate  at  that  price. 

"Last  winter  we  appropriated  money  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  armor-plate  and  limited  the  price  to  $300  a 
ton.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  showed  conclusively  that  the  plate  could 
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be  made  for  $250  a  ton.  The  two  armor-plate  factories, 
being  in  collusion  and  having  been  in  collusion  as  to 
every  bid  they  have  had  heretofore,  as  was  shown  by 
the  evidence  before  the  Committeemen  Naval  Affairs, 
refused  to  make  the  plate  for  $300,  but  insisted  that 
they  should  have  $425. 

"Instead  of  bringing  in  a  proposition  to  build  a 
factory  and  make  the  plate  ourselves  and  thus  protect 
the  interests  of  the  government,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  propose  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
these  men,  who  are  in  a  trust  to  plunder  the  Treasury, 
and  they  bring  in  an  amendment  to  pay  them  $425, 
thus  cowardly  surrendering  to  this  admitted  combina- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  too  disgraceful  to  be  tolerated." 

(It  was  shown  that  the  two  plants  could  be  dupli- 
cated at  one  or  one  and  a  half  millions  each.) 

These  facts  and  many  others  that  had  come  to  my 
attention  during  the  years  of  my  public  life  led  me  to 
look  behind  the  patriotic  professions  of  the  business 
leaders — their  talk  about  Belgium  and  the  Lusitania, 
and  "Humanity"  and  "Democracy" — ^to  see  what  were 
the  real  reasons  that  were  leading  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  I  did  not  have  to  look  far  before  discov- 
ering the  answer.  American  banks,  like  the  Morgans, 
and  American  manufacturers,  like  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  had  granted  large  extensions  of  credit  to  the 
Allies  and,  if  the  Allies  lost,  they  were  bankrupt.  Fur- 
thermore, they  saw  an  unequaled  opportunity  to 
strengthen  their  hold  in  the  United  States  and  to  run 
a  pipeline  into  the  public  treasury.  The  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  would  validate  their 
European  speculations  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave 
them  tens  of  billions  in  American  war  contracts. 

By  the  time  these  facts  were  clear  in  my  mind,  the 
United  States  had  entered  the  war.  I  opposed  the  step 
with  all  of  the  energy  that  I  had,  and,  after  it  was 
taken,  I  said  very  frankly  what  I  thought  about  it  in 
the  following  newspaper  interview  that  appeared  in  the 
Sioux  Falls  "Argus  Leader"  of  October  6,  1917: 
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"There  is  no  excuse  for  this  war." 

"We  should  back  right  out  of  it." 

"We  never  should  have  gone  into  a  war  to 
help  the  Schwabs  make  $40,000,000  per  year." 

"This  man  McAdoo  said  here  that  we  are  in 
the  war  from  principle  to  protect  our  right  to 
trade  on  the  open  sea.  Not  an  American  was 
killed  except  on  ammunition  boats,  and  they 
had  no  right  to  be  there."  Cr-f-f^e-i-Cf^ 

"Sympathy  is  being  extended  to  Belgium. 
She  deserves  none.  For  fifty  years  Belgium 
robbed  the  Congo.  This  made  Belgium 
wealthy,  but  three-fourths  of  her  people  did 
not  share  in  this  wealth.  If  she  is  now  indem- 
nified it  will  go  to  the  men  who  robbed  the 
negroes  of  the  Congo." 

"One  hundred  years  ago  we  fought  out  the 
alien  and  sedition  law.  The  party  back  of  it 
failed  at  the  next  election.  The  same' struggle 
is  on  again." 

"People  desire  to  know  if  they  are  living  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Russia." 

Since  the  day  that  I  had  refused  to  take  sides  with 
Mr.  Wilson  in  his  1912  campaign  he  had  disliked  me. 
This  .statement  gave  him  his  chance  and  within  ten 
days  of  the  date  on  which  it  appeared  I  was  indicted  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

The  indictment  is  a  curious  document.  One  day,  with 
the  many  others  that  were  issued  during  the  same 
period,  it  will  be  historic: 

"The  District  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  District  of  South  Da- 
kota in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. 

**At  a  stated  term  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
District  of  South  Dakota  begun  and  held  at  the  City 
of  Sioux  Falls,  within  and  for  the  district  and  circuit 
aforesaid,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  in  the  year 
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of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen : 
"The  Grand  jurors  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
good  and  lawful  men,  summoned  from  the  body  of  the 
district  aforesaid,  then  and  there  being  duly  empaneled, 
sworn  and  charged  by  the  court  aforesaid,  to  diligently 
inquire  and  true  presentment  make  for  said  district 
of  South  Dakota,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  upon  their  oaths,  do  pre- 
sent: 

"That  Richard  Franklin  Pettigrew,  late  of  Minne- 
haha County,  State  of  South  Dakota,  in  said  district 
heretofore,  to  wit:  on  or  about  the  sixth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred* 
and  seventeen,  at  and  in  the  County  of  Minnehaha, 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  division  and  district 
aforesaid,  a^d  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  and  while  and  when  the  United  States  was  at 
war  with  the  Imperial  Germah  Government,  pursuant 
to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  April  6,  A.  D.  1917,  did  then  and  there  knowingly, 
feloniously  and  wilfully  make,  say  and  utter  certain 
false  statements,  with  intent  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  enemy  of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  to-wit:  that  he,  the  said 
Pettigrew,  did  then  and  there  wilfully  and  feloniously 
publicly  state  and  say  to  one  P.  F.  Leavins,  and  to  other 
persons  to  the  Grand  Jurors  unknown,  and  did  then 
and  there  direct  and  cause  to  be  published,  printed  and 
circulated  through  and  by  means  of  the  'Daily  Argus 
Leader,'  a  daily  newspaper,  published  in  the  City  of 
Sioux  Falls,  State  of  South  Dakota,  in  words  and  sub- 
stance, as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

"  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  war/ 
"  'We  should  back  right  out  of  it/ 
"  'We  never  should  have  gone  into  a  war  to 
help  the  Schwabs  make  $40,000,000  per  year/ 
"  'This  man  McAdoo  said  here  that  we  are 
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in  the  war  from  principle  to  protect  our  right 
to  trade  on  the  open  sea..  Not  an  American 
was  killed  except  on  ammunition  boats,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  be  there/ 

Sympathy  is  being  extended  to  Belgium. 
She  deserves  none.  Fifty  years  ago  Belgium 
robbed  the  Congo.  This  made  Belgium 
wealthy,  but  three-fourths  of  her  people  did 
not  share  in  this  wealth.  If  she  is  now  indem- 
nified it  will  go  to  the  men  who  robbed  the 
negroes  of  the  C!ongo.' 

"  'One  hundred  years  ago  we  fought  out  the 
alien  and  sedition  law.  The  party  back  of  it 
failed  at  the  next  election.'  The  same  struggle 
is  on  again.' 

"  Teople  desire  to  know  if  they  are  living 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Russia.' 

against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  contrary  to  the  form,  force  and  effect  of 
the  statute  of  the  United  States  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

"Count  Two. 

"And  the  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths 
aforesaid,  do  further  present  and  say: 

"That  Richard  Franklin  Pettigrew,  late  of  Minne- 
haha County,  State  of  South  Dakota,  in  the  said  dis- 
trict heretofore,  to-wit:  On  the  sixth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventeen,  with  force  and  arms,  at  and  in  the  County 
of  Minnehaha,  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  divi- 
sion and  district  aforesaid,  and  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  while  and  when  the 
United  States  was  at  war  with  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  April  6,  A.  D.  1917,  did  then 
and  there,  knowingly,  feloniously  and  wilfully  obstruct 
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the  recruiting  and  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States,  in  that  he, 
the  said  Richard  Franklin  Pettigrew,  did  then  and  there 
feloniously  publicly  state,  say  and  utter  to  one  P.  F. 
Leavins,  and  to  other  persons  to  the  Grand  Jurors  un- 
known, and  did  then  and  there  direct  and  cause  to  be 
published,  printed  and  circulated  through  and  by  means 
of  the  'Daily  Argus  Leader,'  a  daily  newspaper,  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  the  City  of  Sioux  Falls,  State 
of  South  Dakota,  in  words  and  substance,  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say: 

"  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  war/ 

"  We  should  back  right  out  of  it/ 

"  *We  never  should  have  gone  into  a  war  to 
help  the  Schwabs  make  $40,000,000  per  year/ 

"  This  man  McAdoo  said  here  that  we  are 
in  the  war  from  principle  to  protect  our  right 
to  trade  on  the  open  sea.  Not  an  American 
was  killed  except  on  ammunition  boats,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  be  there/ 

"  'Sjonpathy  \s  being  extended  to  Belgium. 
She  deserves  none.  Fifty  years  ago  Belgium 
robbed  the  Congo.  This  made  Belgium 
wealthy,  but  three-fourths  of  her  people  did 
not  share  in  this  wealth.  If  she  is  now  indem- 
nified it  will  go  to  the  men  who  robbed  the 
negroes  of  the  Congo.' 

'One  hundred  years  ago  we  fought  out  the 
alien  and  sedition  law.  The  party  back  of  it 
failed  at  the  next  election;  the  same  struggle 
is  on  again.' 

"  'People  desire  to  know  if  they  are  living 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Russia.' " 

against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  contrary  to  the  form,  force  and  effect 
of  the  statute  of  the  United  States  in  such  case  made 
and  provided. 
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"C!ount  Three. 

"And  the  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths 
aforesaid,  do  further  present  and  say: 

"That  Richard  Franklin  Pettigrew,  late  of  Minne- 
haha C!ounty,  State  of  South  Dakota,  in  said  district 
heretofore,  to-wit:  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, at  and  in  the  County  of  Minnehaha,  State  of  South 
Dakota,  and  in  the  division  and  district  aforesaid,  and 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and 
while  and  when  the  United  States  was  at  war  with  the 
Imperial  German  Government,  pursuant  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  April 
6,  A.  D.  1917,  did  then  and  there  feloniously  and  wil- 
fully cause  and  attempt  to  cause  disloyalty,  insubordi- 
nation, mutiny  and  refusal  of  duty  in  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  he,  the  said  Richard  Franklin  Pettigrew, 
did  then  and  there  feloniously  publicly  state,  say  and 
utter  to  one  P.  F.  Leavins,  and  to  other  persons  to  the 
Grand  Jurors  unknown,  and  did  then  and  there  direct 
and  cause  to  be  published,  printed  and  circulated 
through  and  by  means  of  the  'Daily  Argus  Leader,'  a 
daily  newspaper,  published  and  circulated  in  the  City 
of  Sioux  Falls,  State  of  South  Dakota,  in  words  and 
substance,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

"  'There  is  no  excuse  for  this  war/ 
"  'We  should  back  right  out  of  iV 
"  'We  never  should  have  gone  into  a  war  to 
help  the  Schwabs  make  $40,000,000  per  year/ 
"  'This  man  McAdoo  said  here  that  we  are 
in  the  war  from  principle,  to  protect  our  right 
to  trade  on  the  open  sea.   Not  an  American 
was  killed  except  ^n  ammunition  boats,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  be  there.' 

"  'Sympathy  is  being  extended  to  Belgium. 
She  deserves  none.  Fifty  years  ago  Belgium 
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robbed  the  Congo.  This  made  Belgium 
wealthy,  but  three-fourths  of  her  people  did 
not  share  in  this  wealth.  If  she  is  now  in- 
demnified it  will  go  to  the  men  who  robbed  the 
negroes  of  the  Congo.' 

"  *One  hundred  years  ago  we  fought  out  the 
alien  and  sedition  law.  The  party  back  of  it 
failed  at  the  next  election.  The  same  struggle 
is  on  again.' 

"  Teople  desire  to  know  if  they  are  living 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Russia.' 

against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  contrary  to  the  form,  force  and  effect 
of  the  statute  of  the  United  States  in  such  case  made 
and  provided. 

"R.  P.  STEWART, 

United  States  Attorney  in  and  for 
the  State  and  District  of  South  Dakota. 

"JAMES  ELLIOTT,  Judge. 

"Names  of  witnesses  sworn  and  examined  before  the 
Grand  Jurors:  P.  F.  Leavins." 

Was  I  indicted  because  I  had  told  a  lie  or  because 
I  had  told  the  truth?  Was  I  right  in  my  charges  or 
was  I  wrong?  Was  it  a  war  for  democracy  or  was 
it  a  profiteers'  war? 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  In  fact,  the  answer  came  with  a  rapidity 
and  with  a  completeness  that  was  overwhelming.  First 
there  was  the  statement  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  (Bank)  Board,  Mr.  Harding;  then 
came  the  revelations  with  regard  to  Hog  Island  and 
to  the  airplane  contracts;  later  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  St. 
Louis  speech,  blurted  out  the  frank  admission — "Of 
course  this  was  a  commercial  war,"  and  finally  there 
appeared  the  figures  showing  the  profits  made  by  the 
leading  industries  during  the  war  years. 

For  example,  there  was  Bethlehem  Steel,  Schwab's 
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own  plant.  The  profits  of  this  company  for  1911, 1912 
and  1913  averaged  $3,075,108  per  year.  In  1915,  the 
profits  had  jumped  to  $17,762,813;  in  1916  to  $43,- 
593,968.  For  1918,  the  corporation  made  a  profit  of 
$57,188,769.  Improvements  and  extensions  of  the 
plant  ate  up  $24,329,245,  while  depreciation  took  $31,- 
510,366.  See  my  indictment.  Schwab  exceeded  forty 
million  a  year. 

Again,  there  was  du  Pont  Powder  which  reports  its 
war  profits  in  the  following  words,  which  are  taken 
from  its  financial  report  for  1918.  "The  stock  of  the 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company, 
sold  during  the  early  months  of  the  war  at  $125  per 
share.  The  share  of  debenture  stock  and  two  shares 
of  common  stock  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com- 
pany, which  were  exchanged  for  the  former  security, 
are  worth  in  today's  market  (Dec.  81,  1918)  $593,  or 
an  increase  in  value  of  374  per  cent.  In  the  meantime 
(1915-18)  the  total  dividends  on  the  common  stock  of 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  and 
on  the  exchanged  securities  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours Company  have  amounted  to  458  per  cent  on  the 
par  value  of  the  original  stock.  It  is  diflScult  to  im- 
agine a  more  satisfactory  financial  result.'* 

It  is  diflScult.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  picture  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  war  and  the  great  price  in  ex- 
cessive taxation  that  the  purchasers  of  the  du  Pont 
product  have  saddled  on  the  working  people  in  their 
respective  countries. 

Then  there  were  the  producers  of  copper.  The  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company  paid  $65,275,000  in 
cash  dividends  during  the  years  1915  to  1918.  It  also 
paid  off  a  funded  debt  of  $15,000,000  in  the  same 
period,  and  invested,  besides,  $54,466,708  in  better- 
ments. After  this  outlay,  it  had,  on  January  1,  1919, 
a  net  quick  surplus  of  $39,926,000  as  compared  with 
$4,688,204  in  1914.  The  twenty-nine  leading  copper 
producing  companies  paid  $540,846,855  in  clush  divi- 
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dends  during  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1918;  expended 
$354,704,290  in  betterments  and  improvements  during 
1915,  1916  and  1917,  and  in  1918  their  surplus  was 
$330,798,593  as  compared  with  a  surplus  of  $96,711,392 
on  the  same  day  of  1914. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  about  $750,000,000,  made  a  profit,  in  1916  and 
1917,  of  $888,931,511.  These  are  figures  published  by 
the  company  itself.  When  the  steel  Trust  was  formed 
this  capital  stock  represented  little  besides  water,  but 
during  two  war  years  the  corporation  made  over  100 
per  cent  on  it. 

These  are  individual  cases.  In  Senate  Document 
259,  65th  Congress,  Second  Session,  are  published  the 
figures  showing  the  profits  made  by  American  business 
men  during  the  year  1917.  This  document  contains 
388  pages,  and  in  it  are  listed,  by  number,  the  amount 
and  per  cent  of  profits  made  in  1917  by  American  busi- 
ness men.  The  results  are  almost  unbelievable. 
Among  the  industries  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
selling  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  there  is  not  a 
single  trade  in  which  at  least  one  concern  did  not  make 
100  per  cent  or  more  on  the  capital  stock. 

The  profits  for  122  meat-packing  concerns  are  re- 
ported as  follows:  31  concerns  made  profits  for  the 
year  of  less  than  25  per  cent;  45  made  profits  of  from 
25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent ;  46  made  profits  of  over  50 
per  cent;  and  22  of  over  100  per  cent.  In  this  indus- 
try, half  of  the  concerns  made  a  profit  of  more  than 
50  per  cent  and  a  sixth  of  over  100  per  cent. 

These  sound  like  large  returns,  but  they  are  out- 
distanced by  the  figure  for  the  340  bituminous  coal  pro- 
ducers in  the  Appalachian  field.  Among  these  con- 
cerns there  were  only  23  that  reported  profits  of  less 
than  25  per  cent;  68  reported  profits  of  25  but  less 
than  50  per  cent;  79  reported  profits  of  from  50  to 
100  per  cent;  135  reported  profits  of  100  to  500  per 
cent;  21  reported  profits  of  from  ^00  to  1000  per  cent, 
and  14  reported  profits  of  over  1000  per  cent.   Half  of 
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the  concerns  in  this  industry  showed  profits  of  more 
than  100  per  cent,  and  one  in  each  ten  reported  profits ' 
of  more  than  500  per  cent. 

The  whole  report  is  filled  with  just  such  figures. 
Profits  of  under  25  per  cent  are  unusual.  Profits  of  50 
per  cent;  100  per  cent,  and  500  per  cent  in  a  single 
year  are  quite  common. 

How  moderate  I  had  been !  I  had  talked  about  our 
entrance  into  the  war  enabling  Schwab  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  make  forty  millions  a  year.  What  they  had 
actually  done  was  to  make  billions.  I  had  only  half 
stated  the  case  for  the  profiteers.  True  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  ferocious  system,  they  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  national  emergency  to  become  fabulously  rich. 

In  July,  1920,  I  wrote  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  the 
following  letter  which  they  published  at  once. 

"Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  July  24, 1920. 
"The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"You  asked  me  to  answer  this  question: 
*Was  the  object  of  the  war  gained?' 

"I  suppose  my  answer  must  be  confined  to  i 
the  United  States'  participation  in  that  con-  1 
test.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  very  object  and  only  object  for 
which  we  entered  the  war  has  been  fully 
gained.  We  went  into  the  war  because  the 
great  financial  and  industrial  interests  cen- 
tered in  New  York,  who  are  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  conceived  it  to  be 
for  their  gain  or  profit  to  put  the  United 
States  into  the  European  conflict.  They  had 
sold  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  to 
England,  Russia,  France  and  Italy,  at  enor- 
mous prices,  reaping  a  marvelous  profit.  But 
as  the  war  progressed  and  the  demands  on  the 
part  of  those  nations  for  credit  increased,  the 
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financiers  and  controllers  of  American  indus- 
try who  were  furnishing  war  material,  be- 
came alarmed,  and  feared  they  would  not  be 
able  to  collect  their  claims  against  these 
European  nations  who  were  approaching 
bankruptcy,  and  they  therefore  determined  to 
put  the  United  States  into  that  controversy, 
and  have  the  United  States  loan  money  to  the 
European  nations,  to  pay  off  the  obligations 
which  they  held  against  them. 

"They,  therefore,  started  an  agitation  in 
the  United  States  to  work  up  the  people  of 
this  country  in  favor  of  going  into  the  war. 
They  bought  up,  or  already  owned,  all  the 
great  dai^^  newspapers.  They  ordered  and 
paid  for  preparedness  parades  in  every  town 
of  consequence  in  the  United  States.  They 
lied  to  and  deceived  the  American  people  with 
exaggerated  stories  of  the  German  atrocities, 


country Mc^^y  ^}^'\      X  tt^H  (Ay^ 

"They  had  been  at  \^rk  on  the  President 
for  months.  They  had  a  committee,  a  secret 
conunittee,  paid  by  them,  planning  every 
phase  of  the  war  before  we  went  into  it. 

"E.  P.  C.  Harding,  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
President  of  the  Bank  Board  of  the  United 
States,  on  March  22,  1917,  published  the  fol- 
lowing  statement: 

"  'As  hanker  and  creditor,  the  United  States 
would  have  a  place  at  the  peace  conference 
table,  and  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  re- 
sist any  proposed  repudiation  of  debts,  FOR 


IT  MIGHT  AS  WELL  BE  REMEMBERED 
THAT  WE  WILL  BE  FORCED  TO  TAKE 
UP  THE  CUDGELS  FOR  ANY  OF  OUR 
CITIZENS  OWNING  BONDS  THAT  MIGHT 

BE  repudiated:  "  t 

"The  above  was  issued  before  we  entered 


war  frenzy  in  phis 
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the  war,  and  immediately  on  our  entering  the 
war,  these  corporations  rushed  through  a  loan 
to  the  European  countries,  not  one  dollar  of 
which  ever  went  to  Europe  except  in  the  form 
of  war  material. 

"As  a  result  of  the  war  the  United  States  is 
a  debtor  and  these  corporations  and  their  rep- 
resentatives,  are  creditors  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  the  European  nations.  Their 
profits  run  into  the  tens  of  billions.  The  very 
object  for  which  we  went  to  war  has,  there- 
fore, been  fully  gained. 

"Conclusive  proof  in  the  fact  we  have  16,- 
500  more  millionaires  than  we  had  before  we 
went  into  the  wai\  — R.  F.  Pettigrew." 

This  letter  states  the  whole  issue. 

The  country  was  in  peril.  Men  were  dying.  The 
energies  of  the  nation  were  being  directed  to  the  win- 
ning of  a  victory.  The  ignorant,  unthinking  millions 
were  being  mobilized  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, and  the  profiteers  were  piling  up  their  wealth. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  about  this  matter. 
It  was  not  an  accident. 

The  profiteers  did  not  and  could  not  stop  profiteer- 
ing because  the  system  to  which  they  belong  is  a  profit- 
eering system.  The  profiteer  is  a  product  of  a  system 
of  society  that  provides  the  largest  rewards  for  the 
man  who  is  most  successful  in  robbing  his  fellows 
of  the  results  of  their  labor.  There  was  profiteering 
before  the  war — on  a  small  scale.  But  during  the 
war — ^in  a  critical  period — ^the  system  was  tested  and  it 
proved  to  be  what  many  of  us  had  thought  it — a  legal- 
ized system  of  robbery;  a  method  of  enabling  the  rich 
to  live  off  the  toil  of  the  poor,  and  to  fatten  out  of 
their  privations. 

The  World  War  showed  capitalism  at  its  best  and 
at  its  worst.  In  every  one  of  the  great  capitalist 
countries  engaged  in  the  war,  the  same  kind  of  profit- 
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eering  went  on.  The  American  profiteers  made  more 
than  their  European  competitors  because  there  was 
more  to  make.  Everywhere  they  got  what  they  could. 

Capitalism  produced  the  war.  Capitalism  profited 
by  the  war.  The  utter  incompetence;  the  crass  bru- 
tality of  the  system  caused  it  to  hresk  in  Russia,  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  Today  it  is  in  full  swing, 
stronger  than  ever  in  England,  France  and  the  United 
States.  Will  the  people  who  do  the  work  and  pro- 
duce the  wealth  ever  realize  that  capital  is  stolen 
labor  and  its  only  function  is  to  steal  more  labor? 
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XXIX.   The  Russian  Revolution 

The  war  was  an  affirmation  of  capitalism.  The 
Russian  Revolution  was  the  answer  of  the  workers. 
The  war  wrecked  most  of  the  capitalist  nations  of 
Europe — ^wrecked  them  financially  and  economically— 
and  those  that  survived  the  period  of  hostilities  were 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  high  prices  that  followed 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  During  more  than  four 
years  the  producers  of  Europe  turned  from  making 
useful  things  and  devoted  themselves  to  making  the 
means  of  destruction.  The  result  was  fatal.  Europ- 
ean capitalism  had  written  its  own  death  sentence. 

The  old  system  broke  down  first  in  Russia.  The 
revolution  began  there,  and  no  sooner  did  it  show  itself 
than  the  other  capitalist  nations — ^the  former  Allies  of 
Russia, — ^turned  against  her  and  fought  her  with 
armies,  with  a  blockade,  and  with  every  other  device 
that  military  and  diplomatic  experts  could  devise. 

The  demands  of  the  Russian  people  were  very  simple. 
They  asked  for  work,  bread  and  peace — ^three  thingr 
that  the  capitalist  system  in  Russia  was  unable  to 
provide.    Hence  the  Revolution. 

There  have  been  scores  of  revolutions  during  the  past 
two  centuries,  and  after  each  one  of  them  that  proved  i 
successful,  the  people  have  written  a  Constitution  mod- 
eled on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — sl  con- 
stitution that  permitted  the  economic  masters  to  carry 
on  their  work  of  exploitation  with  impunity.  The  Rus- 
sians abandoned  this  precedent. 

Instead  of  writing  a  political  constitution,  they  did 
a  very  new  and  a  very  wonderful  thing — ^they  wrote 
an  economic  constitution,  based  on  the  proposition  that 
the  exploitation  of  one  man  by  another  must  cease. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  an  afterthought.  It  is  not  in 
the  body  of  the  Constitution  at  all,  but  takes  the  form 
of  "amendments."  The  Russian  Constitution  begins 
with  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
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The  rights  enumerated  in  our  Constitution  are  civil 
rights,  free  speech,  free  press,  religious  freedom,  rights 
of  accused  persons,  rights  in  the  case  of  civil  trials. 
The  right  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  etc.  The  Russian  Bill 
of  Rights  begins  with  a  statement  of  economic  prin- 
ciples. Chaper  1  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares  the 
existence  of  a  Soviet  Republic  in  Russia.  Chapter  2 
begins  with  these  words, — "Bearing  in  mind,  as  its 
fundamental  problem,  the  abolition  of  exploitation  of 
men  by  men,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  division  of  the 
people  in  classes,  the  suppression  of  exploiters;  the 
establishment  of  a  Socialist  society,  and  the  victory 
of  Socialism  in  all  lands,  the  Third  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and  Peasants' 
Deputies  further  resolves: 

"a.  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  socialization  of 
land,  all  private  property  in  land  is  abolished,  and  the 
entire  land  is  declared  to  be  national  property  and  is  to 
be  apportioned  among  husbandmen  without  any  com- 
pensation to  the  former  owners,  in  the  measures  of 
each  one's  ability  to  till  it. 

"b.  all  forests,  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  waters  of 
general  public  utility,  all  implements,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  model  farms  and  agricultural  enterprises, 
are  declared  to  be  national  property. 

"c.  as  a  first  step  towards  the  complete  transfer  of 
ownership  to  the  Soviet  Republic  of  all  factories,  mills, 
mines,  railways,  and  other  means  of  production  and 
transportation,  the  Soviet  law  for  the  control  by  work- 
men and  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
National  Economy  is  hereby  confirmed,  so  as  to  assure 
the  power  of  the  workers  over  the  exploiters. 

"d.  with  reference  to  international  banking  and  fi- 
nance, the  third  Congress  of  Soviets  is  discussing  the 
Soviet  decree  regarding  the  annulment  of  loans  made 
by  the  Government  of  Sie  Czar,  by  landowners  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  it  trusts  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  firmly  follow  this  course  until  the  final  victory  of 
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the  international  workers'  revolt  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  capital. 

"e.  the  transfer  of  all  banks  into  the  ownership  of 
the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Government,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  liberation  of  the  toiling  masses  from 
the  yoke  of  capital,  is  confirmed. 

''f .  universal  obligation  to  work  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  parasitic  strata  of  society 
and  organizing  the  economic  life  of  the  country." 

All  wealth  and  all  the  comforts  of  civilization  are  the 
products  of  labor  applied  to  the  earth.  Man  is  a  land 
animal  and  his  right  to  the  soil  is  inherent  and  funda- 
mental. The  chance  to  reach  the  land  and  the  right 
to  reach  it  are  as  great  as  the  right  to  use  the  air  and 
the  water  of  the  earth. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  allows  every  person  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  vote  if  they  are  engaged  in 
some  useful  emplojonent. 

Thus  disfranchising  the  lawyers  and  the  preachers. 

A  lawyer  spends  the  first  half  of  his  life  over  the 
past  and  the  last  half  trying  to  apply  the  past  to  the 
present  and  lets  the  future  go  to  hell. 

A  preacher  spends  the  first  half  of  his  life  over  the 
past  and  the  last  half  over  the  future  and  lets  the  pres- 
ent go  to  hell.  I  am  sure  neither  are  engaged  in  a 
useful  occupation. 

Then  follows  a  provision  regarding  the  right  to  bear 
arms.  After  it  there  comes  the  forceful  and  splendid 
declaration  against  capitalist  imperialism  and  in  favor 
of  a  self-governing  and  self-determining  world.  Sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  Chapter  3  provide : 

"Expressing  its  absolute  resolve  to  liberate 
mankind  from  the  grip  of  capital  and  im- 
perialism, which  flooded  the  earth  with  blood 
in  this  present  most  criminal  of  all  wars,  the 
third  Congress  of  Soviets  fully  agrees  with 
the  Soviet  Government  in  its  policy  of  break- 
ing secret  treaties,  of  organizing  on  a  wide 
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scale  the  fraternization  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  of  the  belligerent  armies,  and  of 
making  all  efforts  to  conclude  a  general  demo- 
cratic peace  without  annexations  or  indem- 
nities, upon  the  basis  of  the  free  determina- 
tion of  the  peoples. 

"It  is  also  to  this  end  that  the  third  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  insists  upon  putting  an  end 
to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  bourgeois  civ- 
ilization which  enables  the  exploiters  of  a  few 
chosen  nations  to  enslave  hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  toiling  population  of  Asia,  of  the  col- 
onies, and  of  small  countries  generally." 

Following  this  protest  there  is  a  section  (8)  setting 
forth  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  toward 
those  portions  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  which 
were  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Republic : 

"In  its  effort  to  create  a  league — ^free  and 
voluntary,  and  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
complete  and  secure — of  the  working  classes 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Russia,  the  third  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  merely  establishes  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  federation  of  Russian 
Soviet  Republics,  leaving  to  the  workers  and 
peasants  of  every  people  to  decide  the  follow- 
ing question  at  their  plenary  sessions  of  their 
Soviets:  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  par- 
ticipate, and  on  what  basis,  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  other  federal  Soviet  institu- 
tions." 

Conservative  thinkers  and  publicists  deride  these 
provisions  on  the  ground  that  the  Soviet  trovemment 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  put  them  fully  into  practice. 
They  jest.  Have  we  been  able  to  enforce  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment?,  to  enfranchise  the  Negroes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  amendment  14?,  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  free  speech  in  accordance  with 
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amendment  1?,  or  to  protect  American  citizens  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  in  accordance  with 
amendment  4?  To  ask  these  questions,  is  to  answer 
them. 

A  Bill  of  Rights  presents  the  aspirations  and  the 
political  ideals  of  a  people — ^nothing  more.  The  ideals 
of  our  forefathers  were  of  a  political  nature,  as  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  they  drew 
up.  In  the  same  way,  the  ideals  of  the  Russian  work- 
ers are  of  an  economic  nature,  as  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  they  have  drawn  up. 

The  times  have  changed  since  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  in  1787.  Then  men  were  striving  for 
political  freedom.  Now  they  are  seeking  economic 
emancipation.  It  is  all  part  of  the  same  struggle — ^for 
liberty,  but  the  new  times  have  called  forth  new  ideals. 
The  Russian  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  new  step  and  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  freedom. 

There  were  nearly  170  millions  of  people  in  Russia 
when  the  war  began  in  1914.  After  three  years  of 
bloody  struggle  they  demanded  work,  bread  and  peace, 
and  they  proceeded  to  get  these  things  in  the  only  way  , 
that  the  workers  will  ever  get  them  from  the  masters 
— ^by  taking  them.  The  beneficiaries  of  privilege  will 
not  yield  unless  they  are  compelled  to  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances that  are  too  strong  foi  them  to  control. 
The  embodiment  of  that  force  is  the  organized  will  of 
the  people  who  do  the  worlds'  work. 

The  Russian  Revolution  is  the  greatest  event  of  our 
times.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  when  the 
working  people  will  assume  the  task  of  directing  and 
controlling  industry.  It  blazes  a  path  into  this  un- 
known country,  where  the  workers  of  the  world  are 
destined  to  take  from  their  exploiters  the  right  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  economic  affairs  of  the  community. 
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XXX.   The  League  to  Perpetuate  War 

The  war  has  just  begun.  I  said  that  when  the  Arm- 
istice terms  were  published  and  when  I  read  thev  Treaty 
and  the  League  Covenant  I  felt  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  my  conclusion.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  is  merely  an  armistice — a,  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, while  the  combatants  get  their  wind.  There 
is  a  war  in  every  chapter  of  the  Treaty  and  in  every 
section  of  the  League  Covenant ;  war  all  over  the  world ; 
war  without  end  so  long  as  the  conditions  endure  which 
produce  these  documents.  The  League  of  Nations  is  a 
League  to  perpetuate  war.  I  do  not  charge  that  its 
sponsors  intended  this,  though  I  have  sufficient  respect 
for  the  intellectual  ability  of  men  like  Balfour  and 
Lloyd  George,  Makino  and  Orlando  to  believe  that  they 
knew  quite  well  what  they  were  about.  But  whether 
by  intention  or  accident,  the  "Big  Five"  presented  the 
world  with  two  documents,  the  attempted  enforcement 
of  which  is  destined  to  bathe  the  earth  in  blood  and 
wipe  out  what  remains  of  "western  civilization." 

The  advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations  claim  for 
it  that  it  will  end  war.  "If  we  do  not  adopt  it,"  says 
Mr.  Wilson,  "we  will  break  the  heart  of  the  world."  If 
we  do  adopt  it,  we  shall  help  to  bleed  the  western  world 
white  in  the  series  of  frightful  international  struggles 
that  will  follow  upon  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  Treaty 
and  the  League  Covenant  as  they  are  written. 

Let  me  state,  briefly,  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  League  of  Nations  is  a  War  League  rather  than  a 
Peace  League. 

1.  The  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  league  of  all  na- 
tion?. On  the  contrary,  three  kinds  of  nations  are 
deliberately  excluded  from  it, — ^the  Socialist  nations 
like  Russia ;  the  enemy  nations,  like  Germany ;  and  the 
"undeveloped  nations,"  like  Mexico.  The  "Big  Five" 
who  wrote  the  Armistice  Terms,  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  League  Covenant  were  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan  and  the  United  States.   These  are  the  five  great 
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capitalist  empires  of  the  world.  They  are  also  the 
five  leaders  among  the  allied  nations.  The  League  is 
therefore  a  Holy  Alliance  of  capitalist  empires  against 
socialist  states ;  a  League  of  the  Allies  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers;  a  League  of  the  five  great  exploiting  na- 
tions of  the  world  against  those  whom  they  propose  to 
rob.  This  situation  creates  a  series  of  alignments  any 
one  of  which  may  lead  to  an  outbreak  at  almost  any 
moment. 

2.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  alignment  against 
Russia.  Ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1917,  the  Allies 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  destroy  the 
government  of  Russia.  They  have  sent  their  armies 
against  her  at  Vladivostock  and  at  Archangel;  they 
have  attacked  her  with  their  fleets  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  the  Baltic;  they  have  financed  and  equipped 
those  like  Yudenich,  Kolchak,  Denikine  and  Wrangel 
who  were  in  rebellion  against  the  established  govern- 
ment  of  Russia;  they  have  financed  and  equipped  the 
Ukranians,  the  Finns  and  the  Poles,  on  condition  that 
they  should  make  war  on  Russia;  they  have  estab- 
lished a  "sanitary  cordon"  of  border  states  in  an  effort 
to  cut  Russia  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe;  they  have 
maintained  a  blockade  which  has  resulted  in  the  death, 
by  starvation  and  by  disease,  of  Russian  men,  women 
and  children.  During  three  long  years,  the  Allies  have 
carried  on  these  activities  without  succeeding  in  forc- 
ing a  declaration  of  war  from  Russia. 

The  Russian  people  are  very  patient.  They  had 
need  of  patience  under  the  Czars,  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  everything.  There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  nfiillion 
of  Russians.  These  people  feel  bitter  against  the  cap- 
italist governments  that  have  attacked  and  blockaded 
them.  They  have  an  army — ^the  largest  now  in  Europe, 
if  report  speaks  true.  Some  day  that  army  will  come 
into  action  against  the  armies  of  the  Allies — come  with 
the  fervor  and  ardor  of  revolution,  and  when  it  comes, 
Europe  will  witness  another  terrible  massacre  and 
another  fearful  destruction  of  wealth. 
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3>  Then,  there  are  the  enemy  countries— defeated 
in  the  great  war,  stripped  of  their  navies  and  of  their 
merchant  ships ;  of  their  colonies ;  of  their  investments 
in  foreign  countries ;  of  their  coaf  and  iron ;  dismem- 
bered, saddled  with  heavy  indemnities  in  addition  to 
their  onerous  taxes.  These  enemy  countries  are  suf- 
fering under  the  smart  of  a  terrible  military  defeat. 
But  more  than  that,  after  revolting  and  driving'  out 
their  despotic  rulers  they  have  been  subjected  to  an 
economic  punishment  more  frightful  than  any  that  has 
ever  been  administered  in  modern  times.  The  gov- 
erning classes  feel  this ;  the  people  feel  it,  and  they  are 
all  ready,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  rush  to  arms  in 
vindication  of  their  international  position  and  of  their 
national  rights,  which  they  believe  were  grossly  vio- 
lated by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  No  opportunity  was 
lost;  no  effort  was  spared  to  humiliate  the  defeated 
and  to  visit  upon  them  a  drastic  economic  punishment. 
The  vanquished  and  humiliated  are  preparing  to  come 
back,  and  the  Allied  Nations  know  it. 

4.  There  are  the  exploited  countries;  the  "unde- 
veloped" portions  of  the  earth;  the  promising  invest- 
ment field;  the  good  markets — Mexico,  India,  Korea, 
Egypt,  Persia,  China  and  the  others.  Africa  has  been 
under  the  heel  of  Western  business  men  for  genera- 
tions. The  same  thing  is  true  of  India  and  other  por- 
tions of  Western  and  Southern  Asia.  These  peoples, 
numbering  hundreds  of  millions,  have  been  kept  in  ig- 
norance and  held  in  bondage,  while  the  British,  Ger- 
man, French,  Belgian  and  other  traders  and  investors 
made  free  with  their  property  and  their  lives.  In  the 
Belgian  Congo,  the  black  men  were  treated  with  in- 
describable cruelty;  the  people  of  India,  after  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  British  rule,  are  almost  wholly 
illiterate,  while  their  industries  have  been  deliberately 
curtailed  in  order  that  the  Indian  market  might  be 
open  for  British  manufacturers.  Mexico  has  been  vic- 
timized again  and  again  by  the  United  States.  Hayti, 
Santo  Domingo  and  Nicaragua  have  felt  the  weight 
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of  America's  imperial  fist.  Under  th6  Treaty,  with  its 
"Mandates"  and  its  guarantees  of  territorial  integrity, 
these  peoples,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  world's  popu- 
lations, are  to  be  continued  in  "tutelage"  while^^^llied 
Capitalists  plunder  and  allied  governments  tax  and  kill. 

The  Baku  Conference  of  the  Eastern  People  (Sep- 
tember, 1920)  is  the  beginning  of  an  organized  protest 
that  challenges  the  right  of  the  west  to  continue  its 
exploitation  of  the  East.  India  is  aflame  with  revolt, 
and  the  smaller  eastern  countries  are  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal to  begin  a  holy  war,  a  religious  crusade,  against  the 
domination  of  Western  Civilization.  Whether  the  pro- 
posed expulsion  of  the  Sultan  from  Europe  will  start 
the  conflagration,  or  whether  some  other  spark  will 
set  it  off  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  spirit  of  liberation 
is  abroad  in  the  earth,  and  any  group  of  nations  that 
seeks,  with  or  without  a  covenant,  to  continue  a  system 
of  virtual  slavery,  is  heading  for  bitter  and  terrible 
conflicts. 

6.  Finally,  there  is  an  item  of  immense  significance. 
The  "Big  Five"  are  five  capitalist  empires,  each  one  of 
which  is  struggling  for  markets  and  for  investment  op-  \ 
portunities.  Britain  and  Germany  fought  the  recent 
war  because  Germany  challenged  Britain's  economic 
supremacy.  Today  each  of  the  Big  Five  is  busy  with 
just  such  an  economic  battle  as  that  which  preceded  the 
war  of  1914.  British  and  American  oil  interests  are  in 
open  conflict;  Japan  is  seeking  to  exclude  western 
bankers  from  the  Chinese  field;  France  and  Italy  are 
bitter  rivals  for  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean; 
Britain  and  France  are  contending  for  the  resources 
of  Central  Europe  and  of  the  near  East.  Besides  that, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  naval  and  military  ap- 
propriations are  larger  among  the  Big  Five  than  they 
were  before  the  world  war. 

Any  one  of  these  issues  may  lead  to  war — ^between 
the  Allies  and  Russia;  between  the  Allies  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers;  between  the  Allies  and  the  victims  of 
their  exploitation ;  between  the  Allies  themselves.  One 
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or  more  of  them  is  sure  to  result  in  war  within  a  decade, 
if  the  Treaty  and  the  League  Covenant  are  enforced. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  a  League  of  War;  its  present 
form,  its  very  existence  spells  war. 

I  have  another  reason  for  insisting  that  the  League 
will  make  for  war  rather  than  for  peace — b,  reason 
growing  out  of  the  League's  own  record.  During  its 
brief  existence,  the  League  has  witnessed  more  than 
a  score  of  wars  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  in  Asia.  These 
wars  have  been  participated  in  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan— the  leading  exponents  of  the 
League.  France  has  sent  men  and  money  to  back  Po- 
land and  to  uphold  General  WrangeFs  insurrection 
against  the  Russian  Government,  while  her  armies  are 
busy  conquering  and  subjugating  Syria.  Great  Bri- 
tain is  fighting  in  Ireland  and  in  Mesopotamia.  Spain, 
France  and  Italy  all  are  fighting  in  North  Africa,  and 
Thrace  is  being  ravaged  by  contending  armies. 

Since  the  League  came  into  being,  Europe  has  blazed 
with  war.  The  League  is  not  a  war  preventor,  but  a 
war  maker. 

So  much  for  the  character  and  history  of  the  League. 
Now  as  to  its  purposes.   These  are  three  in  number: 

1.  To  crush  out  Socialism. 

2.  To  safeguard  the  British  Empire. 

3.  To  unite  the  exploiters  against  the  exploited. 

The  relation  of  the  League  and  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers toward  Soviet  Russia  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  first  point.  The  position  of  the  British  Empire, 
combined  with  the  working  of  Article  X  of  the  League 
"Covenant  establishes  the  second. 

British  statesmen  insisted  that  they  desired  nothing 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  As  things  turned  out,  however, 
they  received  over  two  million  square  miles,  including 
important  possessions  in  East  Africa,  Mesopotamia, 
the  lands  bordering  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Persia,  Thibet,  and  the  German  possessions  in  the 
South  Pacific.  This  gives  the  British  Empire  control 
over  something  like  a  third  of  the  earth,  including  a 
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continuous  stretch  of  territory  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Cairo  and  from  Cairo  to  Bengal.  These  things 
are  guaranteed  under  the  Treaty,  and  Articlce  X  of  the 
Covenant  provides  that :  "The  members  of  the  League 
undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  against  external 
aggression,  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  politi- 
cal independence  of  all  members  of  the  League."  This 
clause  commits  all  members  of  the  League  to  back  the 
British  Empire  in  its  efforts  to  hold  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  subjection. 

The  original  Holy  Alliance  organized  in  1815  be- 
tween Austria,  Russia,  Prussia  and  France,  carried  a 
mutual  guarantee  to  protect  from  internal  disturbances 
like  the  French  Revolution,  the  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance. This  new  Alliance  guarantees  its  members 
against  the  possible  loss  of  their  colonies  and  posses- 
sions by  any  form  of  external  oppression.  They  bind 
each  otiier  to  help  hold  what  they  have  stolen  in  this 
and  previous  wars.  According  to  the  original  plan, 
ttie  United  States  was  to  furnish  the  men  and  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  this  Covenant  into  effect. 

The  League  is  intended  to  organize  and  unite  the 
exploiter  nations.  Under  Covenant  provisions,  the  ex- 
ploited nations  have  no  rights  that  the  exploiters  are 
bound  to  respect.  Japanese  troops  will  remain  in 
Korea;  British  rule  stays  in  India  and  American  Ma- 
rines hold  their  ground  in  Hayti.  The  robbers  will 
unite  and  plunder  their  victims  in  severalty. 

Thus,  the  League  is  intended,  not  to  secure  freedom 
and  self-determination,  but  to  perpetuate  autocracy 
and  the  rule  of  force  of  which  the  leading  members 
of  the  league  are  the  chief  exponents. 

The  Treaty  and  the  League  Covenant  intensify  every 
cause  that  led  up  to  the  jyorld  war.  International 
Capitalism,  with  its  economic  rivalries  and  commercial 
struggles  is  perpetuated  and  consecrated;  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  weak  by  the  rich  and  the  strong  is  pro- 
vided for ;  out  of  such  a  situation  there  can  come  noth- 
ing less  than  revolution  and  a  struggle  for  indepen- 
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dence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  bitterest  conflicts  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  League  on  the  other.  The 
League  will  perpetuate,  will  compel  war.  It  makes 
peace  unthinkable ;  impossible.  It  condemns  the  world 
to  generations  of  blood-letting  and  destruction.  The 
League  is  a  logical  product  of  the  forces  that  made  the 
last  war  and  will  prove  an  instrument  of  immense 
value  in  bringing  about  the  next  one. 
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XXXI.  The  1920  Election 

The  World  War  gave  the  business  interests  the  op- 
portunity for  which  they  had  been  waiting.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  made  millions  they  were  able  to 
come  out  in  the  open  as  the  controlling  force  in  Ameri- 
can public  life;  Their  answer  to  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion revealed  their  international  stand.  The  events 
surrounding  the  election  of  1920  showed  how  far  they 
were  ready  to  go  in  dominating  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  spent  the  winter  of  1919-1920  in  Washington  and 
New  York,  where  I  paid  close  attention  to  the  business 
situation.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  panic  was  going  to  be  ordered  by  the 
New  York  bankers. 

The  masters  of  business  life  discussed  the  high  cost 
of  living,  in  other  words,  the  cost  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial, and  how  to  reduce  prices.  They  knew  that  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  was  what  had  increased  the 
price  of  all  articles  not  controlled  by  the  trusts,  and  they 
discussed  the  question  of  contracting  the  volume  of 
money,  for  we  have  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
today  nearly  fifty-nine  dollars  per  capita  as  against 
seventeen  dollars  in  1880.  But  the  issue  of  money 
under  the  present  .system  is  very  profitable  to  the  bank- 
ers. They  had  made  more  than  a  billion  out  of  the 
issue  of  money  since  the  United  States  went  into  the 
war,  and  had  inflated  the  currency,  since  the  present 
bank  act  went  into  effect,  by  several  billions  of  dollars. 
The  bankers  disliked  to  contract  the  currency  because 
the  issue  of  money  is  so  profitable,  and  they  finally  hit 
upon  another  method  and  said,  'We  will  contract  the 
credit.'' 

There  were  two  fields  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
contract  credit.  One  was  the  field  of  big  busmess.  The 
other  was  the  field  of  agriculture.  A  contraction  of 
credit  to  big  business  would  have  hit  manufacturers 
and  merchants  (themselves).   A  contraction  of  agri- 
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cultural  credits,  on  the  other  hand,  would  hit  only  the 
farmers  who  are  unorganized  and  in  no  position  to 
strike  back.  A  decision  was  therefore  made  to  curtail 
credit  by  compelling  all  the  banks  to  restrict  their  loans 
in  the  farm-producing  area  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  whole  matter  had  been  argued  through,  an 
order  was  sent  out  from  New  York  to  all  of  the  reserve 
banks  throughout  the  United  States  to  restrict  their 
loans  and  to  refuse  credit  on  all  the  products  of  human 
toil  not  controlled  by  the  combinations.  The  result  has 
been,  of  course,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  everything 
that  is  produced  on  the  farm.  Meat,  com,  cotton,  oats 
and  hay  are  all  far  below  their  spring  selling  prices, 
not  because  crops  were  unusually  large,  but  because  the 
farmers  were  compelled  to  sell  all  of  their  crops  in  the 
market  at  the  same  time.  They  were  compelled  to  sell 
because  they  could  not  borrow.  They  would  not  bor- 
row, not  because  money  was  scarce — ^there  is  more 
money  in  the  country  than  at  any  time  in  its  history — 
but  because  the  banks  refused  it  to  the  farmers.  Dur- 
ing this  same  time  loans  were  made  to  Norway,  Bel- 
gium, France.  There  was  plenty  of  money  for  that,  but 
food  prices  must  come  down,  and  the  way  to  bring 
them  down  was  to  compel  the  farmers  to  sell  by  with- 
drawing all  credits  and  calling  all  existing  loans. 

While  American  farmers  were  being  refused  credit, 
the  Bankers'  Club,  which  is  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  entered  into  a  "consortium"  with  the 
bankers  of  England,  France  and  Japan  to  loan  money 
to  China  for  railroad  concessions  and  concessions  of 
minerals  and  coal.  Vanderlip  and  Lamont  were  in 
China  all  through  April  getting  these  concessions.  This 
contract  between  the  United  States,  England,  France 
and  Japan  is  la  written  contract  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  a  party  to  it;  and  yet  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  refused  access  to  it. 

This  same  club  in  New  York,  composed  of  the  bank- 
ers and  the  great  industries,  discussed  the  question  of 
the  cost  of  labor.  They  said,  "Labor  is  clamoring  for 
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more  pay  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  withdrawing  credit  and 
robbing  the  farmers,  but  we  must  also  reduce  wages/' 
and  they  discussed  for  weeks  the  question  of  importing 
Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  from  the  Orient.  Their 
newspapers  began  to  agitate  the  question,  feeling  out 
the  public,  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong  against 
taking  down  the  bars  and  importing  coolie  labor  that 
they  turned  their  attention  to  Europe  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  importation  of  laborers  from  the 
starving  centers  of  Europe  at  wages  that  would  send 
an  American  laborer  to  the  poorhouse.  These  Euro- 
peans are  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  month. 
It  is  contract  labor,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Unless  American  wages  were  reduced,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets,  and  unless  food  prices  came  down, 
wages  could  not  be  reduced  without  lowering  efficiency. 
Therefore,  the  food  prices  came  down  and  the  farmers 
stood  the  loss,  and  this  was  done  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion. In  years  gone  by  the  business  interests  would 
not  have  dared  to  operate  so  openly.  That  they  do  it 
now  is  the  proof  of  their  power,  and  of  the  contempt  in 
which  they  hold  the  American  people. 

So  much  for  the  events  which  preceded  the  election. 
It  was  a  period  of  open-handed  assumption  of  power  by 
the  business  interests.   Now  for  the  campaign  itself. 

My  interests  were  centered  on  the  Republican  cam- 
paign because  it  was  evident  from  the  start  that  the 
Republicans  were  destined  to  win. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  a  very  grand  affair. 
I  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  second  and  stayed  until  the 
twelfth  of  June,  and  saw  the  whole  operation.  I  had  a 
friend  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  for  forty  years,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  every  convention,  and  he  reported  each 
morning — ^between  one  and  two  o'clock — ^the  result  of 
every  conference,  so  that  I  knew  in  advance  just  what 
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the  convention  was  going  to  do  the  next  day;  and  it 
always  functioned  according  to  program. 

The  representatives  of  the  great  interests  arrived 
in  a  body  and  took  charge  of  the  convention  from  the 
start.  It  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  done  this. 
There  was  Gary,  head  of  the  Steel  Corporation;  Davi- 
son and  Lamont  of  Morgfwi  &  Co. ;  F.  H.  Allen  of  Lee 
Higginsoh  &  Co. ;  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  Dick  Melten,  of  Pittsburgh, 
whose  family  is,  I  suppose — ^next  to  Rockefeller — ^the 
richest  in  America.  Then  there  were  George  Baker 
and  Frank  Vanderlip  and  Daniel  G.  Reid.  These  men 
took  no  chances.  They  went  to  Chicago,  wrote  the 
platform,  and  nominated  the  candidate.  They  were 
willing  to  take  Lowden  or  Wood,  but  Borah  .said  that 
he  would  bolt  the  convention  if  they  named  either  one 
of  them.  They  were  holding  Knox  and  Hoover,  Har- 
ding and  Senator  Watson  of  Indiana  in  reserve,  and 
were  willing  to  take  any  one  of  them,  but  they  did  not 
want  a  bolt  in  the  party. 

These  financiers  are  the  men  who  put  the  United 
States  into  the  European  war.  They  furnished  the 
money  to  pay  for  preparedness  parades  all  over  the 
country;  they  are  out  for  empire.  They  wanted  to  put 
a  plank  into  the  platform  providing  for  a  league  of 
nations,  or,  rather,  the  Versailles  Treaty  with  mild 
reservations,  and  they  had  prepared  such  a  plank  and 
they  would  have  adopted  it,  but  Borah  and  Johnson 
went  before  the  committee  and  told  them  they  would 
bolt  if  they  put  that  plank  into  the  platform.  That,  of 
course,  destroyed  Knox's  chances,  for  he  had  agreed  in 
advance  that  he  would  stand  by  and  carry  out  such  a 
plank  if  he  were  nominated;  but  without  the  plank 
these  men  would  not  trust  Knox,  and  that  ended  his 
chance  for  the  nomination. 

They  then  canvassed  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
Penrose  wired  that  he  would  not  stand  for  Sproul,  who 
was  trying  to  administer  his  political  estate  before  he 
was  dead.  They  finally  concluded  that  Harding  was  the 
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man  least  objectionable  and  most  certain  to  stand  right 
on  their  plans  to  exploit  the  rest  of  the  worfd.  In  other 
words,  Harding  was  from  Ohio — which  they  must  carry 
in  order  to  win — ^and  he  was  .sound  on  the  question  of  the 
commercial  conquest  of  the  earth  by  the  United  States. 

The  business  interests  named  Harding.  They  would 
have  preferred  a  stronger  man — Knox  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  favorite— but  Harding  was  more  available,  so 
Harding  was  chosen. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  record  of  this  latest  President 
of  "the  greatest  community  on  earth,"  as  published  in 
the  "Searchlight,"  after  a  careful  study  of  his  six  years 
in  the  Senate: 

"Harding  probably  ranks  below  every  other  Senator 
in  initiative,  activity  and  accomplishment, 

"Neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  can  connect  his 
name  with  a  single  outstanding  issue,  good  or  bad. 

"He  neither  introduced  nor  championed  even  one  big 
constructive  measure. 

"He  was  absent  or  dodged  1,170  roll  calls  and  quorum 
calls. 

"All  the  bills  and  resolutions  he  introduced  were  local 
or  private  in  character,  except  eight.  None  of  these 
eight  was  of  big  importance. 

"In  all  matters  of  politics,  economics  and  spoils  he 
was  a  follower  of  the  Old  Guard  bosses — ^Penrose, 
Smoot  and  Lodge. 

"On  issues  at  all  important  he  voted  with  the  pro- 
gressive group  only  nine  times  in  six  years. 

"He  has  voted  for  the  liquor  interests  thirty  times, 
and  against  them  only  twice. 

"He  favored  woman  suffrage  after  much  reluctance 
and  indecision. 

"He  voted  for  the  Cummins  Railroad  Bill,  with  its 
antinstrike  provision. 

"He  stood  consistently  against  conservation,  voted 
for  the  vicious  Shields  water  power  bill  several  times. 

"On  every  important  test  between  capital  and  labor, 
he  voted  with  capital. 
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"He  opposed  public  ownership  in  every  form. 

**0n  revenue  measures,  he  voted  against  every 
amendment  to  increase  the  tax  upon  profiteering  and 
large  incomes. 

"He  voted  and  spoke  for  conscription  as  a  permanent 
policy. 

"He  opposed  disarmament  for  all  nations." 

Harding  never  read  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  never  heard  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Discuss- 
ing Philippine  independence  January  28, 1916,  Harding 
said :  Independence  was  not  the  inspiration  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  The  American  Republic  never 
gave  a  thought  to  the  "consent  of  the  governed"; 
never  gave  a  thought  to  the  violation  of  "inalienable 
rights"  •  .  .  I  know  what  is  in  our  hearts.  .  .  .  And 
if  we  are  to  go  into  the  Orient  for  an  expansion  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  I  fancy  that  the  possession  of  these 
rich  islands  will  be  very  much  to  our  advantage.' " 

The  big  bankers,  who  dominate  our  foreign,  as  they 
dominate  our  domestic  policy,  have  registered  their  full 
determination  to  take  the  billions  they  made  oiit  of  the 
war  as  profiteers  and  reach  out  for  the  oil  and  iron  and 
coal  of  the  world  and,  by  concessions  and  the  grant  of 
privileges,  exploit  the  great  natural  resources  not  only 
of  North  and  South  America,  but  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Vanderlip  and  Lamont  spent  all  of  April  and  half  of 
May  in  China  and  Japan,  securing  concessions  for  build- 
ing railroads  and  the  right  to  develop  the  great  coal, 
oil  and  iron  deposits  of  that  country.  They  had  the^r 
I  agents  also  in  Siberia.  Their  program  is  to  make  a 
contract  with  Mexico — ^they  are  going  to  call  it  a  treaty 
— ^by  which  they  can  exploit  all  the  resources  of  Mex- 
I  ico.  If  Mexico  will  not  make  the  treaty,  after  Harding 
is  inaug^urated,  our  army  will  march  into  that  country. 
They  \dll  proceed  at  once  to  build  a  bigger  navy  than 
England  has,  and  they  are  fully  determined  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
their  imperial  policy.  They  proposed  to  continue  to  ex- 
ploit the  laborers  of  this  country  and  force  what  they 
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plunder  from  labor  on  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
by  commercial  regulations  and  concessions,  which  are 
to  be  backed  up  by  the  full  force  of  the  army  and  the 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  no  longer  a  republic  or  democracy  or  any 
semblance  of  either  one.  The  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  great  war  extinguished  all  possibilities 
in  that  direction.  We  are  a  feudal  aristocracy  with 
artificial  persons  for  our  feudal  lords,  the  most  cruel 
form  of  society  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  old  feudal 
aristocracy  was  composed  of  natural  persons  with  some 
human  sympathy;  but  our  feudal  lords  have  none  of 
these  attributes. 

The  situation  leads  me  to  repeat  what  I  cannot  say 
too  often — ^that  capital  is  stolen  labor  and  its  only  func- 
tion is  to  steal  more  labor.  This  has  been  true  since 
Lincoln  pointed  it  out  more  than  seventy  years  ago, 
and  it  is  equally  true  today  when  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  history. 

Back  of  all  this  program  are  the  voters  of  the  United 
States.  Thrilled  by  the  World  War;  terrified  by  the 
"Bolshevist  Menace,"  as  it  has  been  described  by  the 
press;  lukewarm  on  the  question  of  mixing  up  in  the 
chaos  of  European  politics  and  finance;  stimulated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reassured  by  four  years  of  extraordi- 
nary "prosperity,'*  sixteen  millions  of  voters  went  to 
the  polls  on  November  2, 1920,  and  cast  their  votes  for 
Harding,  the  nominee  of  Big  Business — ^the  acceptable 
and  accepted  representative  of  the  most  sinister  forces 
in  American  public  life.  Harding's  plurality  of  seven 
millions — unprecedented  in  presidential  elections,  gives 
the  Republican  party  an  assurance  of  at  least  eight 
years  of  unquestioned  power. 

The  Great  War  is  over.  Peace  has  been  restored. 
Sanity  is  supposed  to  have  replaced  the  hysteria  of  war 
frenzy.  Yet  Harding,  spokesman  of  plutocratic  imperi- 
alism, is  in  the  White  House,  while  Debs,  the  champion 
of  economic  emancipation^  is  in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary. 
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XXXII.  Capitalism 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  playing  with  fire. 
They  are  experimenting  with  an  unworkable  system  of 
social  organization — sl  system  that  has  been  tried  re- 
peatedly during  the  past  three  or  four  thousand  years, 
and  that  has  destroyed  civilization  as  often  as  it  has 
been  tried.  The  form  of  the  experiments  has  been  dif- 
ferent, but  their  essential  features  remain  the  same. 

Let  me  review  these  features  briefly,  because  they  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  whole  public  life. 

First,  there  is  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men — "self-made,"  "irresponsible" — 
owing  no  allegiance  to  anything  save  our  own  des- 
tinies and  their  own  ambitions.  These  wealth-lords,  or 
plutocrats,  ruling  by  virtue  of  their  wealth,  have  been 
the  bane  of  every  great  civilization  from  Assyria  and 
Egypt  to  Rome,  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

Two  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  own 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  they  produced  "none  of  it.  By  legislation,  by  craft 
and  cunning,  by  control  of  Congress  and  the  courts, 
they  took  to  themselves  what  others  produced.  Sixty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stdtes  own  five 
per  cent  of  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Yet  they 
produced  all  of  the  wealth  and  have  none  of  it.  Why 
do  not  the  producers  of  this  wealth  have  what  they  pro- 
duce? Because  the  making  of  the  laws  and  the  control 
of  the  courts  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  work, 
and  this  has  been  true  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  composed  of  fifty-five 
members.  A  majority  were  lawyers — ^not  one  farmer, 
mechanic  or  laborer.  Forty  owned  Revolutionary  Scrip. 
Fourteen  were  land  speculators.  Twenty-four  were 
money-lenders.  Eleven  were  merchants.  Fifteen  were 
slave-holders.  They  made  a  Constitution  to  protect  the 
rights  of  property  and  not  the  rights  of  man,  and,  ever 
since,  Congress  has  been  controlled  by  the  property 
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owner,  and  has  framed  laws  in  their  interests  and  their 
interests  only,  and  always  refused  to  frame  any  laws  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  produce  all  the  wealth  and 
have  none  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  wealth-owning  class,  because 
of  its  wealth-power  and  its  hold  on  the  machinery  of 
society,  takes  a  tribute  from  the  mass  of  the  workers. 
The  character  of  this  tribute  varies  from  age  to  age. 
At  bottom  it  is  the  same.  The  owner  of  wealth,  be- 
cause he  possesses  the  things  without  which  the  masses 
would  starve,  compels  them  to  pay  him  a  return  for 
their  use.  In  Egypt  and  in  feudal  Europe,  the  masters 
owned  land  and  exacted  rent.  Here,  in  the  United 
States,  the  masters  own  the  forests,  mines,  factories, 
railroads,  banks  and  insurance  companies.  These  things 
they  own  through  the  instrumentality  of  corporations 
and  therefore  their  income  takes  the  form  of  dividends 
on  stocks  and  of  interest  on  bonds.  The  form  is  imma- 
terial. The  fact  remains  that  the  few — ^whether  as 
landlords  or  capitalists — ^hold  the  choice  spots  of  the 
earth,  and  the  many,  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  these 
choice  spots,  pay  tribute  to  the  few  who  own  them. 

These  masses — ^the  workers — ^the  producers — are  re- 
warded with  the  least  possible  amount  upon  which  they 
are  willing  to  go  on  working  ana  reproducing  their  kind. 
In  old  times  they  were  chattel  slaves;  today  they  are 
wage  slaves.  Formerly,  their  masters  took  all  of  their 
product  and  guaranteed  them  a  living.  Now,  a  part  of 
the  product  goes  to  the  workers,  but  they  must  keep 
themselves. 

In  the  past  the  work  done  by  the  slave  for  his  mas- 
ter kept  the  master  in  luxury  and  enabled  him  to  live 
a  life  of  ease,  and,  if  he  desired,  of  dissipation  and 
waste.  Today  the  rent,  interest  and  dividends  paid  by 
the  workers  to  the  owners  of  lands,  bonds  and  stocks 
enables  these  owners  to  live  in  luxury,  in  idleness,  and, 
if  they  desire,  in  wasteful  dissipation.  The  owners  of 
American  wealth,  according  to  the  returns  published 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  office,  state  on  their  income 
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tax  blanks  that  their  incomes  amount  to  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  to  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  The  most  skilled  of  the  workers 
seldom  make  over  $100  a  week  with  steady  work,  and 
seven-eighths  of  them  make  less  than  $50  a  week. 

Furthermore,  when  hard  times  come,  it  is  the  worker 
who  goes  on  the  street  and  starves.  The  bondholder 
continues  to  draw  his  interest  and  the  stockholder  con- 
tinues to  receive  his  dividend.  The  bondholder,  under 
the  law,  can  insist  upon  his  interest.  The  corporations 
take  care  of  the  stockholder  long  after  the  workers 
have  begun  to  walk  the  streets  looking  for  a  chance 
to  work. 

These  owners,  freed  from  the  necessity  for  labor, 
develop  rapidly  into  a  leisure  class,  while  the  workers, 
struggling  for  existence,  constitute  a  labor  class.  The 
leisure  class  controls  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. Out  of  this  surplus  it  feeds,  dresses  and  houses 
itself;  buys  privileges,  corrupts  the  machinery  of  the 
state;  invests  in  foreign  exploiting  opportunities; 
struggles  with  the  leisure  classes  of  other  countries 
for  the  chance  to  exploit  and  rob. 

Among  the  masses,  who  are  laboring  and  producing 
without  getting  the  value  of  their  product,  there  is 
poverty  and  want.  Diseases  waste  and  ravage ;  vitality 
is  sapped;  energy  deteriorates.  Perhaps  nowhere  in 
the  modern  world  is  the  picture  more  clearly  presented 
than  among  the  exploited  British  factory  workers  dur- 
ing the  forty  or  fifty  years  preceding  the  World  War. 
If  the  soldiers  on  the  field  were  common  fodder,  the 
men  and  women  of  Lancashire  and  Birmingham  were 
factory  fodder.  While  the  leisure  class  of  Britain  was 
shooting  grouse  and  chasing  foxes  across  the  ploughed 
land,  the  men  and  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
working  masses  were  huddled  in  garrets  and  cellars — 
the  prey  of  tuberculosis,  rickets,  anaemia  and  want. 

The  leisure  class,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  plays 
at  ducks  and  drakes  with  international  affairs,  plunges 
the  country  into  economic  and  military  conflicts,  heaps 
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up  great  debts,  and  wastes  its  own  and  the  country's 
resources,  while  the  workers  do  the  mass-fighting,  pay 
the  taxes  and  suffer  from  starvation  and  disease.  Be- 
tween the  two  classes  there  springs  up  hate,  class 
conflict  and  perpetual  dissension.  It  was  not  for  noth- 
ing that  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote,  **The  various  and 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth." 

When  I  entered  the  public  life  of  the  United  States, 
the  economic  ruling  class  was  just  stepping  into  power. 
There  was  no  leisure  class  to  speak  of.  There  was  still 
an  abundance  of  free  land  for  the  workers.  The  Amer- 
ica that  I  knew  in  my  young  manhood  was  still  talking, 
iti  all  sincerity,  about  "government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people."  In  the  brief  period  of  my  own  public  experi- 
ence we  have  adopted  a  species  of  feudalism  more 
•  unhuman  and  more  vicious  than  any  of  which  history 
bears  a  record — a  feudalism  of  artificial  persons  (cor- 
porations) using  their  power  to  exploit  the  workers  in 
the  interest  of  the  parasites.  Witiiin  my  lifetime  we 
have  become  a  government  of  corporations  whose  at- 
torneys are  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  throughout 
the  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Government,  look- 
ing out  for  the  interests  of  those  who  pay  them  their 
retaining  fees. 

This  is  capitalism — ^the  control  of  the  machinery  of 
society  in  the  interests  of  those  who  own  its  wealth. 
This  was  feudalism  in  France  and  slavery  in  Rome  and 
in  Assyria.  This  is  the  system  of  dividing  the  commu- 
nity into  two  classes — owners  and  producers — and  of 
rewaiding  the  owners  at  the  expense  of  the  producers. 
As  I  read  history,  this  method  of  social  organization 
has  had  and  can  have  only  one  result.  The  leisure 
class  rots  out  and  drops  to  pieces ;  the  workers  starve 
and  suffer  and  die.  Sometimes  they  revolt— particu- 
larly in  the  later  years.  Generally,  they  are  too  weak 
and  too  ignorant  to  do  anything  more  than  labor  and 
reproduce. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  tried  to  show  how  this 
system  was  getting  its  grip  on  the  United  States.  Out 
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of  my  own  experience  in  public  life  I  have  indicated  the 
activity  of  the  land-grabbers,  the  bankers,  the  money- 
ring,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff,  the  trust  magnates, 
the  railroad  operators  and  the  other  masters  of  the 
economic  world.  In  Congress  and  out,  year  by  year, 
they  have  taken  possession  of  the  country's  best  re- 
sources, robbed  the  people  through  monopoly,  ex- 
ploited and  plundered  the  workers  by  means  of  low 
wages  and  high  prices.  Then,  with  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  they  have  invaded  other  lands — Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua  and  Haiti — and  there  they  have  repeated  the 
same  process,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  gaining  possession 
of  the  timber,  oil,  copper  and  iron,  and  then  forcing 
the  natives  to  produce  these  commodities  for  a  pittance 
wage.  Behind  them,  in  these  ventures,  the  plutocrats 
had  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  be  used 
when  necessary,  as  they  were  used  against  Spain,  the 
Philippines,  the  Mexicans,  the  Haitians  and  the  rest. 
Meanwhile,  at  home,  through  the  subsidy  of  political 
parties — ^through  the  passage  of  legislation — ^through 
the  courts — ^through  the  private  control  or,  where 
necessary,  through  the  open  purchase  of  coercion  of 
public  men,  the  interests  have  taken  possession  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  shaping  its  institu- 
tions, and  directing  its  policies  along  lines  calculated  to 
yield  the  largest  net  returns  to  the  plutocracy. 

The  last  move  in  this  direction  involved  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War;  the  conscrip- 
tion of  men ;  the  dispatch  of  an  army  to  the  battlefields 
of  Europe;  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press ;  search,  seizure,  indictment,  trial,  imprisonment 
and  the  deportation  of  men  and  women  in  open  and 
flagrant  violation  of  constitutional  guarantees  and  long- 
established  precedent. 

The  Wilson  administration  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  demonstrated  and  established  that  in  time  of  war 
the  Constitution,  with  all  its  amendments,  is  but  a 
scrap  of  paper  and  of  no  force  and  effect.  Hereafter, 
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all  that  the  people  who  do  the  work  and  produce  the 
wealth  have  to  do  it  to  unite  and  get  control  of  the 
Congress  and  other  branches  of  the  government  and 
declare  war  on  some  country — ^any  country — and  at 
once  proceed  to  enact  laws  in  total  disregard  of  the 
Constitution,  and  all  its  guarantees,  and  arrest  and 
imprison  all  who  disagree  or  protest.  It  is  well  for 
the  people  who  toil  to  make  a  note  of  this  fact. 

No  man  who  has  regard  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  or  who  is  concerned  for  its  future,  can  fail  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  course  that  it  has  followed,  and  is 
still  following,  along  the  road  that  leads  to  empire  and 
imperial  institutions.  There  may  yet  be  time,  but  un- 
less we  turn  back  soon,  it  will  be  too  late.  It  behooves 
the  sixty-six  per  cent  of  our  people  to  take  possession 
of  their  Government  and  enact  laws  so  that  every  man 
shall  have  all  he  produces.  Capital  is  stolen  labor,  and 
its  only  function  is  to  steal  more  labor. 
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XXXIII.   The  Triumph  of  Christian  Civilization 

Perhaps  I  can  say  more  effectively  what  I  tried  to 
write  in  the  last  chapter  by  means  of  an  allegory  which 
tells,  in  simple  form,  the  story  of  our  blunders. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  colony  of  English  farm 
laborers,  one  hundred  in  number,  composed  of  men, 
women  and  children — old  and  young — chartered  a 
ship  and  started  for  Australia.  They  were  inspired  to 
go  by  the  promise  of  free  land — ^they  and  their  an- 
cestors having  been  tenants  upon  an  English  estate. 

The  ship  was  a  sailing  ship  and  the  colonists  loaded 
it  with  their  second-hand  furniture,  second-hand  bed- 
ding and  second-hand  farm  implements.  They  also 
obtained  some  seeds  from  a  charitable  person  who 
was  willing  to  await  the  success  of  the  colony  for  the 
return  of  his  investment;  and,  with  the  seeds  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  they  started  from  England  for 
Australia  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  The  Voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  was  successfully  made;  the  cape  was 
rounded  and  the  ship  stretched  her  sails  as  she  moved 
away  into  the  broad  Pacific.  The  colonist,  who  knew 
little  of  sailing  routes  soon  got  off  from  the  ordinary 
track  of  vessels  and,  when  well  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
ran  their  ship  aground  upon  a  sunken  reef  which  stove 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  and  placed  it  beyond  repair. 

Consternation  prevailed  among  the  passengers. 
Some  fainted.  Others  ran  up  and  down  the  decks, 
nearly  insane  from  fear.  The  cooler  heads  soon  re- 
stored order  however,  and  all  hands  were  organized 
to  save  what  they  could  out  of  the  wreck.  When  it 
became  evident  that  the  ship  was  in  no  immediate  dan- 
ger of  sinking,  the  faint-hearted  regained  courage  and 
all  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

There  were  two  young  men — ^healthy  and  strong — 
who  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the  salvage  plans, 
but  busied  themselves  with  trying  to  release  from  its 
lashings  the  only  life-boat  upon  the  ship — ^a  very  small 
boat,  which  was  all  that  the  cT)lonists,  out  of  their 
meagre  funds,  could  afford. 
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A  study  of  the  situation  showed  the  leaders  of  the 
party  that  their  condition  was  by  no  means  hopeless. 
The  ship  did  not  fill  rapidly  and  about  ten  miles  south 
of  the  wreck,  land  could  be  made  out.  There  was  no 
Wind,  the  sea  was  calm.  Their  one  boat  was  too  small 
to  be  of  any  great  use,  so  the  voyagers  decided  to  build 
a  raft  out  of  the  ship  and  try  to  reach  the  land  south 
of  them.  So  they  all  started  to  work — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  young  men — constructed  their  raft  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  ship  and  began  loading  it  with 
their  belongings.  Before  they  had  gone  far  with  the 
loading,  they  found  that  the  raft  would  not  carry  over 
one-half  of  the  colony.  So  they  took  the  old  and  th^ 
helpless  and  the  children,  and  half  of  the  most  able- 
bodied,  and  proceeded  to  propel  the  raft  to  the  land, 
while  the  others  were  picking  up  and  putting  in  shape 
the  remainder  of  the  cargo  and  the  stores. 

The  occupants  of  the  raft  landed  upon  the  island 
without  difficulty.  Apparently,  so  far  as  they  could  see, 
it  was  a  complete  and  absolute  desert.  They  had  no- 
ticed, before  they  left  the  ship,  that  the  two  young  men, 
who  had  been  hanging  around  the  life-boat  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  life-boat,  as  well  as  all  the  arms 
and  munitions  on  the  ship  had  disappeared  with  them. 
These  men  had  rendered  no  assistance  whatever  in  res- 
cuing their  f eUow-beings  from  the  wreck,  and  they  had 
deserted  the  ship  at  the  critical  moment,  with  the  only 
seaworthy  craft  that  the  colonists  possessed. 

After  the  first  raft  cargo  had  been  landed,  a  few 
of  the  men  returned  with  the  raft  to  the  ship,  loaded 
their  implements  and  the  remainder  of  the  food  and 
taking  aboard  the  rest  of  the  colony,  returned  to  the 
island. 

For  the  next  day  or  two,  the  shipwrecked  colonists 
gave  their  attention  to  stripping  the  ship  taking  such 
parts  as  they  could  detach,  to  the  island,  and  construct- 
ing temporary  shelter.  After  all  that  could  be  moved 
was  taken  to  the  camping  place  they  had  selected,  three 
of  the  company  were  chosen  to  explore  the  island, 
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while  others  were  detailed  to  manufacture  a  temporary 
boat  in  order  to  see  if  there  were  eatable  fish  in  the 
waters  surrounding  the  island. 

Those  who  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  island  soon 
returned  with  the  report  that  they  had  found  a  body 
of  very  fertile  land  several  miles  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  that  this  land  was  about  three  thousand 
acres  in  extent;  that  there  was  a  large  spring  of  water 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  only 
cultivatable  land  upon  the  whole  island.  They  reported 
further  that  the  two  young  men,  who  had  abandoned 
their  fellows  were  there  in  possession  of  the  fertile 
land,  and  that  when  the  committee  proposed  to  bring 
all  the  other  people  up  to  the  spring  of  fresh  water 
and  the  fertile  land,  the  two  young  men  replied  that 
they,  having  discovered  the  oasis,  were  the  lawful 
owners  and  they  proposed  to  stand  upon  their  right  to 
retain  it.  When  the  committee  insisted  that  the  land 
should  not  be  privately  owned  but  should  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  all — ^as  man  was  a  land  animal  and 
fertile  soil  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  existence — 
the  two  young  men  who  had  in  their  possession  all  of 
the  arms  on  the  ship,  first  argued  that  the  committee 
must  not  undertake  to  discourage  individual  initiative 
— ^that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  civilization  not  to  en- 
courage individual  enterprise  and  that  the  land  be- 
longed to  them  by  right  of  discovery.  But,  when  the 
committee  pressed  the  point  and  urged  the  rights  of 
man,  the  two  young  men  said :  "We  have  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  that  are  on  this  island,  and  if  you 
undertake  to  force  possession  of  this  land,  we  shall  fire 
upon  you." 

After  hearing  the  report  of  their  Committee,  the 
colonists  held  a  meeting  and  decided  that  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  discourage  individual  enterprise  or 
in  any  way  throttle  individual  ambition.  They  and 
their  ancestors  had  always  paid  rent  to  a  landlord ;  they 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  the  rights  of 
property  that  were  sacred  and  not  the  rights  of  man, 
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and  so  they  resolved  to  move  on  to  the  three  thousand 
fertile  acres  and  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  them.  So  they 
gathered  together  the  old  and  the  helpless  and  the  little 
children  and  moved  them  first,  and  then  they  moved 
all  of  their  belongings,. including  their  supply  of  food 
and  seed  and  implements,  without  any  help  whatever 
from  the  two  young  men  who  were  busily  guarding 
the  results  of  their  enterprise. 

The  Colonists  set  to  work  at  once  to  cultivate  the 
land  and  put  in  a  crop.  The  two  young  men  married 
the  two  most  likely  young  women  on  the  island,  and 
the  two  young  women  and  their  relatives  esteemed  it  a 
great  catch. 

After  the  first  crop  was  harvested,  the  young  men, 
by  promising  a  little  reduction  in  rent,  put  the  whole  i 
laboring  population  at  work  building  them  a  house  that 
corresponded  with  the  importance  of  their  position. 
The  workers  hewed,  with  their  rough  tools,  the  coral 
rock  out  of  the  barren  portions  of  the  island  and  con- 
structed a  very  splendid  residence  for  the  ruling  classes. 
After  the  house  was  finished  and  the  workers  had 
manufactured  as  best  they  could,  out  of  the  wood  ob- 
tained from  the  snip,  furniture  with  which  to  stock 
it,  they  began  to  construct  hovels  of  stone  and  earth 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  their  aged  and 
their  sick. 

So  matters  went  on  for  several  years,  during  which  j 
about  two  thousand  acres  of  the  fertile  land  were 
brought  under  cultivation.  Meanwhile,  the  population 
had  increased  and  their  labor  had  made  a  beautiful 
park  out  of  the  remaining  thousand  acres  which  sur- 
rounded the  residence  of  their  lords.  They  had  also 
built  a  heavy  wall  around  the  thousand  acres  so  as  to 
protect  the  park  from  encroachment. 

The  leaders  of  the  colony  still  dreamed  of  resuming 
their  journey  to  Australia,  and  in  the  little  spare  time 
they  had  between  planting,  harvesting  and  building, 
they  explored  the  island.  On  the  end  farthest  remov^ 
from  the  oasis,  they  found  a  deep  and  rugged  ravine, 
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containing  some  scrubby  vegetation,  and  coming  down 
from  a  considerable  elevation  that  suggested  volcanic 
origin.  In  the  ravine  they  discovered  gold  in  great 
quantities  and  immediately  began  to  extract  it  from 
the  soil.  It  was  placer  gold  and  came  out  in  big  and 
small  nuggets. 

After  gold  was  discovered,  the  oldest  of  the  two 
colonists,  who  had  appropriated  all  of  the  fertile  land 
upon  the  island,  took  the  title  of  Lord  Goldfield,  and 
the  whole  population  turned  out  for  a  holiday  to  cele- 
brate the  event.  They  attended  services  in  their 
churches  and  were  told  by  their  spiritual  advisers  that 
it  was  a  great  providence  of  God's  which  had  bestowed 
upon  them  so  kind  and  beneficent  a  ruler  as  the  lord 
of  the  province;  that,  in  fact,  their  lord  had  received 
his  title  direct  from  God ;  that  it  was  of  divine  origin 
and  was  sent  especially  to  them  by  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  universe  because  of  his  loving  care. 

In  addition  to  the  gold,  some  of  the  colonists  dis- 
covered at  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  upon  the 
banks  of  which  the  gold  was  found,  a  small  band  of 
wild  goats.  The  goats  were  very  thin  and  their  hair 
was  not  of  the  finest  quality;  but  immediately  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  goats  the  lords  of  the  palace  had 
them  removed  to  the  one  thousand  acres  which  they 
had  walled  in  as  a  park  around  their  mansion,  and 
great  care  was  exercised  in  their  breeding  so  that  only 
the  best  qualities  were  reproduced.  These  efforts  met 
with  great  success.  The  inferior  goats  were  sterilized 
and  only  those  allowed  to  reproduce  who  were  of  the 
very  best  quality.  The  animals  became  strong  and 
large  and  covered  with  a  wooly  coat,  and  were  thus 
suitable  for  beasts  of  burden,  and  to  furnish  wool  for 
cloth,  and  milk  for  the  children  of  the  rich. 

As  a  result  of  this  achievement,  the  other  young  man 
took  a  title — ^the  title  of  Lord  Angora,  in  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  the  goats.  And  again  ceremonies  were 
held  and  a  holiday  proclaimed  and  the  population  in- 
structed in  the  divine  origin  of  this  title. 
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But  while  birth  control  was  exercised  with  regard 
to  the  goats,  and  great  care  taken  to  see  that  they  were 
properly  fed,  the  common  people  of  the  colony  were 
taught  that  it  was  wicked  to  interfere  with  the  proc- 
esses of  nature,  and  as  the  population  had  brought  with 
them  the  usual  diseases  common  to  the  sexes  in  Great 
Britain,  there  were  increasing  numbers  constantly 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  who  were  diseased  and 
of  those  who  were  mentally  defective ;  in  fact,  a  very 
large  number  of  dependents  had  grown  up  and  the 
slums  had  appeared,  and  as  they  took  no  care  with 
regard  to  sanitary  affairs,  epidemic  diseases — ^the  re- 
sult of  the  poisoning  of  the  population  by  their  own 
filth — spread  among  them  and  reduced  the  population  i 
from  time  to  time.  And  the  people  were  taught  that 
this  was  a  visitation  by  Providence  to  punish  them  for 
their  failure  to  appreciate  the  glory  and  goodness  of 
God;  that  they  should  read  the  Bible  every  day  and 
observe  Sunday  and  attend  Church  and  above  all,  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  Church  and  God's  repre- 
sentative—the preacher,  who  had  ordered  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Deity. 
And  the  preacher  chanted-r-"God  is  great  and  God  is 
good;  He  provideth  our  daily  food;  by  His  hand  we 
are  all  fed;  give  us  now  our  daily  bread/'  And  the 
people  cried  "Halleluliah,  Glory  to  God."  But  God's 
wrath  was  so  great  that  He  would  not  hear,  and  the  | 
epidemic  ran  its  full  course.  The  preacher  then  told 
the  people  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  future  epi- 
demics was  to  be  more  devout  and  that  God,  above  all  j 
things,  loved  a  cheerful  giver. 

The  rulers  of  the  island  had  planned  and  directed 
the  construction  of  large  warehouses  which  were  used 
to  store  the  products  of  the  land.  Many  colonists  were 
improvident.  They  would  sell  off  what  they  produced 
and  use  up  the  returns  so  that  they  would  not  have  | 
enough  to  last  them  until  the  next  crop.  As  the  popu- 
lation grew  and  life  became  less  bearable  the  number 
of  the  improvident  increased.    The  two  thousand 
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acres  under  cultivation  yielded  three  crops  a  year ;  was 
intensely  cultivated  and  produced  an  abundance  of 
supplies.  The  ruling  classes,  who  owned  the  gold 
mines  as  well  as  the  fertile  land,  knowing  that  the 
value  of  money  depended  upon  its  quantity,  decided 
that  the  nuggets  of  gold  should  have  a  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  or  size,  and,  of  course,  they  decreed 
that  the  unit  should  be  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
They  also  manipulated  the  money  so  that,  when  the 
crop  was  harvested,  the  money  was  very  scarce  and 
therefore,  the  prices  were  very  low.  They  would  buy 
the  products  of  the  land  and  store  them  in  their  ware- 
houses and,  when  the  next  crop  was  fairly  in  the  ground 
and  improvident  members  of  the  community  were  en- 
tirely out  of  food,  they  would  make  the  volume  of 
money  exceedingly  abundant,  prices  would  rise  and  they 
could  thus  charge  several  times  what  they  paid  for 
the  products  of  the  laborer  of  the  land.  They  soon 
found  that  this  was  unnecessary  for,  as  they  were  the 
only  owners  of  money  and  had  the  only  warehouses 
that  there  were,  they  could  arbitrarily  fix  the  price 
and  thus  exploit  the  population  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  desire,  through  their  trust  control. 

But  a  new  problem  had  arisen.  Malthus's  theory 
that  population  would  outrun  subsistence  had  come 
true.  The  two  thousand  acres  would  no  longer  pro- 
duce food  enough  to  supply  the  population  and  the 
serfs  began  to  wonder  how  they  would  overcome  the 
difficulty.  They  never  thought  of  encroaching  upon 
the  park  because  that  was  private  property  belonging 
to  God  and  the  descendants  of  the  two  young  men  who 
had,  by  their  private  enterprise,  discovered  and  taken 
possession  of  it;  and  the  descendants  of  these  young 
men  never,  for  a  moment,  thought  of  plowing  up  the 
park,  and  they  insisted  that  the  miserable  population 
would  have  enough  if  they  would  exercise  frugality  and 
industry  and  would  educate  themselves ;  but  they  were 
ignorant  and  many  of  them  were  idle  and  of  but  little 
consequence. 
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So  a  committee  was  appointed  to  explore  the  neigh- 
boring seas  with  the  hope  of  finding  land.  The  ex- 
pedition discovered  some  small  islands,  almost  entirely 
barren.  On  one  of  them,  however,  they  found  a  human 
being,  clotiied  in  palm  leaves,  who  fled  upon  their  ap- 
proach; but  they  called  to  him  and  to  their  astonish- 
ment and  joy  he  responded  in  the  English  tongue.  He 
had  been  upon  the  island  for  ten  years,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  a  shipwreck  and  had  subsisted  upon  roots, 
scant  vegetation,  and  the  products  of  the  sea,  clothing 
himself  with  palm  leaves. 

Of  course  he  went  home  with  the  colonists  and  after 
ne  had  fully  recovered,  began  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  Socialism.  He  said  the  rights  of  man  were  sacred 
and  not  the  rights  of  property.  He  said  that  every 
man  should  have  all  that  his  labor  produces — that  man 
was  a  land  animal  and  that  the  land  was  essential  to 
his  very  existence,  and  that  no  person  should  own  more 
land  than  he  could  use  and  that,  for  the  idle  to  demand 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land — ^the  common  inheritance 
of  all  —  was  immoral  and  dishonest,  and  that  they 
'  should  immediately  take  possession  of  the  thousand 
acres  in  the  park  and  put  those  acres  into  crops.  And 
many  of  the  people  endorsed  his  views. 

But  the  ruling  classes  were  not  idle.  They  had 
watched  his  movements ;  they  sent  their  paid  retainers, 
their  lawyers,  among  the  people  and  argued  that  to 
take  the  park  and  not  pay  for  it  would  be  confiscation 
and  robbery;  that  the  present  owner  had  inherited  it 
from  ancestors  who  had  acquired  it  by  thrift  and  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  That  if  the  public  appropriated 
it  to  the  good  of  all  it  would  destroy  all  incentive  to 
individual  enterprise  and  stop  the  wheels  of  progress 
and  discourage  ambition  and  return  the  world  to  bar- 
barism; and  they  also  wanted  to  know  if  they  propose^ 
to  rob  widows  and  orphans.  j 

The  ruler  had  also  organized  a  standing  army  of 
trained  men  under  the  plea  that  the  colony  might  be 
invaded  by  savages  from  some  unknown  island  in  the 
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sea,  and  that  an  army  was  needed  for  protection.  The 
army  was  officered  by  men  who  had  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  as  trained  soldiers  and  taught  that  they 
must  obey  their  superior  officers  even  unto  shooting 
their  own  brothers  and  sisters,  if  commanded  to  do 
so  by  the  officer  over  them.  And,  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  their  standing  army  was  by  law  the  oldest 
son  of  the  oldest  of  the  two  men  who  had  discovered 
the  fertile  land,  the  army  was  ordered  out,  and  they 
captured  the  socialist  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order, 
and  stood  him  up  against  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
one  thousand  acres,  and  fired  a  volley  into  him  and 
threw  his  body  into  the  moat. 

Civil  war  at  once  commenced;  the  population  divided 
almost  equally  on  the  great  question  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  and  they  began  killing  each  other 
until  half  of  the  people  were  disposed  of.  But  as  the 
trained  men  with  their  guns  were  on  the  side  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  the  people  that  remained  alive 
stopped  the  unequal  contest,  and  right  and  might  pre- 
vailed ;  law  and  order  triumphed ;  the  congestion  was 
relieved ;  the  park  was  saved ;  the  people  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  rent,  and  Christian  civilization  pursued 
its  peaceful  and  solemn  course. 
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XXXIV.   Looking  Ahead 

1  have  had  a  long  experience  with  the  public  life  of 
the  United  States;  I  have  been  repeatedly  to  Europe; 
I  have  studied  the  life  of  the  East  at  first  hand ;  I  have 
read  economics,  history,  sociology;  I  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  the  life  of  the  world  for  more  than  half 
of  a  century.  If  long  experience  and  investigation, 
coupled  with  study  and  discussion,  fit  a  man  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  about  him,  then  I  believe  that 
I  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  passing  on  the 
events  that  are  now  transpiring,  and  for  predicting  the 
trend  of  our  economic  and  political  life. 

There  are  certain  things  that  I  see  very  clearly;  and 
certain  tendencies  that  are  working  toward  their  logi- 
cal goals  just  as  inexorably  as  the  sun  passes  across 
the  heavens.  These  tendencies  in  our  public  life  are  • 
similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  similar  forces 
that  have  operated  in  other  societies  during  historic 
times;  and  they  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
forces  that  are  now  at  work  in  all  of  the  great  cap- 
italist countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  fight  over  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  road  which  was  then  being  followed  by 
the  United  States  would  lead  speedily  to  empire.  Well, 
the  empire  is  already  here — ^haVing  arrived  more  speed- 
ily than  I,  in  my  wildest  imaginings,  ever  dreamed  that 
it  would  arrive. 

At  the  time  of  the  struggle  over  the  Hawaiian 
Treaty,  few  people  believed  that  the  United  States 
couM  ever  be  an  imperial  nation.  They  were  skeptical, 
or  else  they  scoffed  openly.  Even  the  representatives 
of  the  great  interests  had  little  idea  of  what  was  hap- 
pening. They  knew  that  they  were  setving  the  men 
who  had  retained  them,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  among  them  they  saw  no  farther  than  the 
immediate  present.  They  were  lawyers — ^not  states- 
men. 

As  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  they  were  as  ig- 
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norant  then  as  they  are  now.  They  were  swayed  by 
their  emotions.  "They  responded  to  the  "full  dinner 
pail"  appeal.  They  were  the  victims  of  an  education 
that  taught  them  to  remember — ^not  to  :think;  and  they 
were  so  busy  remembering  the  glories  oF  seventeenth 
century  Revolutionary  America  that  they  had  no  en- 
ergy or  attention  to  devote  to  the  problems  of  nine- 
teenth century  plutocratic  and  imperial  America.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1900  I  went  before  the  farmers 
of  South  Dakota  as  a  man  who  had  served  them  for  a 
decade  in  their  fight  against  the  exploiters.  Mark 
Hanna,  the  direct  representative  of  those  exploiters, 
came  out  to  Dakota  with  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
half  million  carried  more  weight  than  my  eleven  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate. 

Such  experience  taught  me  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  people  will  do  what  their  immediate  eco- 
nomic advantage  prompts  them  to  do.  Against  the 
weight  of  this  economic  advantage,  ideals  and  abstract 
ideas  will  not  win  with  the  average  man  or  woman. 

Therefore,  I  reached  a  conclusion  that  I  have  since 
seen  verified  again  and  again — ^that  where  the  carcass 
is  the  vultures  will  be  gathered  together.  So  long  as 
the  privileged  few  hold  the  reins  of  economic  power, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  share  up  with  the 
workers  a  portion — even  a  small  portion  of  the  plunder 
— ^they  can  hope  to  maintain  their  authority. 

So  I  realized  that  progress  was  to  be  made  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  masters  as  well  as  from  the  spirit  of 
revolt  among  the  workers,  and  where  the  workers  had 
been  crushed  and  exploited  for  generations,  as  in  Eng- 
land, I  realized  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
tyranny  before  the  masses  could  be  expected  to  revolt. 

Thus,  the  danger  of  the  American  farmers  and  wage- 
earners  lay  in  their  very  prosperity  and  in  the  leniency 
of  their  masters.  So  long  as  the  bread  was  abundant 
I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  forward-looking 
people  to  expect  any  effective  progress. 

Nevertheless,  I  expected  the  present  century  to  yield 
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a  crop  of  revolutions,  based  on  tyranny  and  starvation, 
and  I  predicted  such  a  result  in  1900.  I  made  this 
prediction  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Red  Cross,  in 
which  the  Director  of  the  20th  Century  Department 
asked  me  to  tell  what  the  world  might  expect  in  the 
new  century.    The  Red  Cross  request  was  as  follows : 

"THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
20th  Century  Department 
Walter  L.  PhiUips 
General  Secretary,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
"Miss  Clara  Barton,  President, 
Miss  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey, 
Counsel  and  3rd  Vice-President, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  D.  Higbee, 
Director  20th  Century  Dept., 
New  York 
New  York,  Nov.  21, 1900. 
"Hon.  Richard  F.  Pettigrew, 
Sioux  Fall,  South  Dakota. 
"Sir: 

"The  Red  Cross  regards  your  position  and 
standing  to  be  such  as  to  make  your  views  on 
the  progress  and  value  of  the  19th  Century,  in 
comparison  with  other  centuries  and  your 
prophecies  regarding  the  20th  Century  of 
great  value,  and  we  respectfully  request  you 
to  forward  to  us  at  your  earliest  convenience 
from  40  to  70  words  in  your  own  handwriting 
giving  your  thoughts  in  that  connection.  We 
shall  read  them  at  all  of  our  meetings  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  afterwards  allow 
the  United  States  Government  to  take  them 
and  forever  exhibit  and  preserve  them  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 
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"An  engraved  invitation  is  being  prepared, 
one  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  you,  but  the 
time  is  short,  and  we  take  this  method  to  ex-  l 
pedite  matters,  and  hope  you  will  send  in  your 
"Greeting"  before  December  1st,  if  you  can 
do  so. 

'We  prefer  to  have  the  'Greeting'  in  your 
own  handwriting  rather  than  typewritten  be- 
cause we  wish  to  have  each  'Greeting'  in  auto- 
graph form  when  turned  over  to  the  govern- 
ment for  preservation  for  all  time. 

"Thankmg  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"FRANK  D.  HIGBEE, 
Director  20th  Century  Watch  Meetings. 
"Approved  : 

"CLARA  BARTON,  President." 
To  this  letter  I  sent  the  following  reply  ^ 

"To  the  American  Naltional  Red  Cross : 

"During  the  century  just  closed,  mankind 
has  made  marvelous  progress  in  his  control 
over  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  things  which  contribute  to  his  physical 
comfort. 

"The  early  years  of  the  century  marked 
the  progress  of  the  race  towards  individual 
freedom  and  permanent  victory  over  the  tyr- 
anny  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  the  clos- 
ing decades  of  the  century  have  witnessed  the 
surrender  of  all  that  was  gained  to  the  more 
heartless  tyranny  of  accumulated  wealth. 
Man's  progress  has  therefore  been  material 
and  not  spiritual  or  ideal  and  the  future  alone 
can  demonstrate  whether  any  real  progress 
has  been  made. 

"I  believe  the  new  century  will  open  with 
many  bloody  revolutions  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
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test  of  the  masses  against  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  resulting  in  greal:  progress  to- 
wards socialism  and  the  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  of  human  toil  and,  as  a  ' 
result,  the  moral  and  spitirual  uplifting  of  the  ^ 
race. 

"R.  F.  PETTIGREW. 

"Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  22,  1900." 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  I  predicted  "many 
bloody  revolutions  as  a  result  of  the  protest  of  the 
masses  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
world  in  the  hands  of  the  few."  These  revolutions 
have  occurred — the  first  in  Russia  1905),  and  subse- 
quently the  revolutions  in  Russia,  Hungary,  Germany  ) 
and  other  portions  of  Central  Europe. 

Then,  too,  there  has  occurred  the  "great  progress 
towards  socialism  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  products  of  human  toil"  that  I  predicted  at  the 
same  time.  The  progress  has  been  unequal.  In  the  ^ 
United  States  and  in  Japan,  it  has  only  just  begun.  \ 
All  over  Europe  it  has  reached  advanced  stages,  and 
the  same  forces  of  tyrannous  capitalism  and  imperial- 
ism that  have  been  at  work  in  Europe,  making  for 
these  revolutions,  and  for  this  revision  of  the  ways  of 
handling  economic  life  are  now  busy  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  ruling  class  is  following  the  old 
course  of  empire,  and  where  the  workers  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  must  take  charge  of 
their  own  economic  affairs  or  perish,  as  have  their 
European  comrades,  in  the  inevitable  struggle  between 
contending  empires. 

We  have  not  yet  witnessed  "the  moral  and  spiritual 
uplifting  of  the  race,"  about  which  I  wrote  in  1900, 
but  already  there  are  intimations  that  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  that  direction.  A  spirit  has  come  out  of 
Russia  that  has  transformed  the  thinking  of  the  world 
in  three  short  years,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.   This  spirit 
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is  permeating  the  masses  everywhere,  and  inspiring 
the  most  thoughtful  among  them  with  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  a  free  economic  society. 

The  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  saw 
the  imperialists  of  the  world  at  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  The  Worid  War  marked  the  beginning  of  their 
downfall. 

Today  I  see  the  workers  of  the  world  coming  into 
their  own.  Before  this  present  generation  passes,  the 
workers  in  all  of  the  important  industrial  countries  of 
Europe  will  be  the  masters  of  the  jobs  on  which  they 
are  dependent  for  a  livelihood. 

The  workers  will  gain  this  control  only  through  the 
course  of  a  struggle  during  which  western  civilization 
will  either  pass  to  a  new  level  of  industrial  and  social 
organization,  or  else  it  will  destroy  itself  in  the  conflict. 
This  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pres- 
ent level  of  working-class  intelligence.  If  the  work- 
ers have  learned  enough  and  can  maintain  sufficient 
solidarity  to  hold  the  machinery  of  economic  life  to- 
gether, while  the  transition  is  being  made,  the  next 
steps  in  material  and  in  spiritual  progress  must  come  \ 
in  quick  succession.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workers  ' 
fail  to  make  the  transition,  there  must  ensue  years  or 
perhaps  centuries  of  stagnation,  like  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Whatever  the  success  of  the  workers,  one  thing  is 
certain — if  those  who  do  the  world's  work  do  not  make 
this  fight  for  the  control  of  their  jobs,  the  madcaps 
^  who  are  now  directing  the  affairs  of  the  great  capitalist 
states  will  continue  with  their  wars — each  more  .ter- 
rible than  the  last  one — until  there  remain  only  the 
fragments  of  the  present  civilization,  and  then  the 
dark  ages  that  will  follow,  across  the  war-devastated 
earth,  will  be  dark  indeed. 

If  through  either  struggle — ^that  of  the  workers  to 
get  and  to  hold  control  of  their  jobs,  or  that  of  the 
plutocracies  for  the  right  to  exploit  the  garden  spots 
of  the  earth — ^the  present  civilization  of  the  West  is 
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destroyed,  then  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  East, 
based  on  the  agricultural  village,  will  again  dominate 
the  earth. 

The  beginnings  of  these  changes  already  are  seen 
in  Central  Europe,  where  finances,  transportation  and 
manufacturing  have  been  seriously  deranged,  or  where 
their  operation  has  been  completely  suspended,  and 
where  starvation  and  disease  are  consuming  a  popu- 
lation for  which  the  old  order  of  society  can  afford  no 
remedy. 

The  war  has  been  oflScially  over  for  some  time,  yet, 
during  the  many  months  since  there  were  open  hos- 
tilities on  the  main  battle-fronts,  the  economic  life  of 
Central  Europe  has  not  recovered  its  normal  tone. 
There  were  many  who  felt  that  no  sooner  was  the 
armistice  agreed  to  than  there  would  be  a  resumption 
of  the  ordinary  economic  activities  of  the  peoples  of 
the  warring  countries.  At  least  "by  the  first  of  the 
year,"  insisted  the  optimists,  things  would  "pick  up.'** 
The  first  of  the  year  has  come  and  has  gone— for  the 
year  of  1919,  for  1920  and  for  1921,  and  unless  all 
accounts  are  at  fault  the  starvation,  disease,  suffering 
and  misery  are  more  acute  now  than  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Certainly  the  financial  reports  show 
that  the  economic  portion  of  Austria,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Esthonia  and  probably  of  Germany  is  growing  pro- 
gressively worse.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  the  ener- 
gies of  hundreds  of  millions  from  useful  labor  to  de- 
struction for  five  years  without  breaking  down  or  wip- 
ing out  the  old  impulses  and  habits  that  lead  to  useful 
labor.  War  is  more  than  hell.  It  is  chaos,  negation 
and  denial  of  human  civilization  and  progress.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  about  the  present  system  is  that 
it  makes  war  inevitable. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  nearly  four  hundred 
millions  who  make  up  Europe.   Many  of  the  people 
are  facing  a  situation  that  is  desperate  to  a  degree 
that  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not 
.  seen  it. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity in  this  crisis.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  op- 
portunity to  give  food  and  clothing.  By  that  means 
they  may  push  off  the  anguish  of  Europe  for  a  few ' 
months.  I  mean  an  opportunity  to  show  how  things 
should  be  arranged  to  guaranty  the  life,  liberty  and 
happiness  of  a  people. 

The  United  States  is  isolated  geographically.  Hence 
it  is  in  a  better  position  to  experiment  and  to  work  out 
its  new  ideas  than  is  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 

Again,  nature  has  supplied  the  United  States  with 
an  unexcelled  store  of  all  the  resources  necessary  to 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  great  civilization. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  unlike  the  peoples  of  overcrowded 
Europe,  none  of  those  who  live  in  the  United  States 
need  lack  for  food  or  clothing  or  shelter.  The  coal 
and  iron,  the  cotton  and  the  wheat,  the  corn  and  the 
cattle,  the  beneficial  climate  and  the  generous  soil  all 
are  present  in  extraordinary  abundance. 

Besides  that,  there  are  no  near  neighbors  that  are  in 
a  position  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country.  Once  the  American  people  have  decided  to 
reorganize  their  economic  life  on  a  basis  of  intelligence, 
there  can  be  no  effective  check  placed  upon  them  from  • 
the  outside. 

Finally,  the  past  few  years  have  given  this  country 
an  immense  surplus  in  machinery,  in  liquid  capital,  in 
goods  of  various  kinds  that  represent  a  great  lead 
over  any  would-be  rival. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  now  enjoy.  *  There  is  one  way  and  only 
one  way  in  which  they  can  make  good  and  utilize  them  • 
to  the  full.  That  is  for  the  workers  to  take  possession 
of  their  jobs,  assume  the  direction  of  economic  policy, 
and  take  the  full  product  that  they  create. 

Under  our  form  of  government  this  can  and  should 
be  accomplished,  not  by  force  but  by  political  action. 
Those  who  do  the  work  and  produce  all  the  wealth 
should  combine  and  form  a  political  party  with  a  plat- 
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form  of  eight  words:  "Every  man  is  entitled  to  all 
he  produces,"  with  a  slogan,  "All  power  to  the  people 
who  do  the  work  and  produce  tlie  wealth/'  and  take 
possession  of  the  government  in  all  its  branches,  drive 
the  lawyers  out  of  oflSce  and  repeal  all  laws  granting 
privileges,  and  enact  laws  for  the  public  ownership 
of  all  utilities  of  every  kind  that  are  now  owned  by 
corporations. 

By  this  means,  and  by  this  means  only,  can  imperial- 
ism be  checked,  the  class  struggle  eliminated,  and  the 
life  of  the  people  be  placed  on  a  sound  and  rational 
basis.  In  this  direction  and  in  this  direction  only  can 
they  hope  to  attain  the  life,  liberty  and  happiness  of 
which  our  forefathers  dreamed. 
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PREFACE 


II  y  a  d6}k  dix  ans  que  j'ai  irnprim^  YHistotre  des  Colo- 
nies anglo-americaines,  en  annongant  la  prochaine  publi- 
cation de  YHistoire  de  la  Revolution  de  4776,  suivie  de 
YHistoire  de  la  Constitution  des  Etats-Unis.  Des  travaux 
multiplies  et  plus  urgents  peut-6tre  m'ont  empech^  de 
tenir  plus  tdt  la  promesse  que  j'avais  faite.  Du  moins 
ai-je  profits  de  ce  retard  involontaire  pour  etudier  de 
nouveau  ces  grandes  questions;  j'en  ai  fait  Tobjet  de  mes 
lecons  au  College  de  France  pendant  les  ann^es  4863  et 
4864;  c'est  ce  cours,  favorablement  accueilli  par  une 
nombreuse  assistance,  que  je  soumets  aujourd'hui  i  tous 
les  amis  de  TAm^rique  et  de  la  liberty. 

En  1863,  il  fallait  une  certaine  tem^rit^  pour  choisir 
un  pareil  sujet.  On  n'a  pas  encore  oublie  la  crise  que 
traversaient  les  fitats-Unis :  la  guerre  civile  d^chirait 
rAm^rique,  des  milliers  d'hommes  s'entre-tuaient  pour 
raaintenir  ou  d^truire  Toeuvre  de  Washington,  tandis 
qu'en  Europe  les  politiques  semblaient  heureux  et  fiers 
de  proph^tiser  la  riiine  de  FUnion.  Pour  une  ^cole  toute 
puissante  sur  le  vieux  continent,  quelle  joie  de  voir  tom- 
ber  la  plus  grande  et  la  plus  heureuse  r^publique  que  le 
monde  eut  jamais  vue  I  Comme  il  ^tait  doux  d'annoncer 
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verner  soi-meme,  sans  roi,  sans  noblesse,  sans  arm^e, 
sans  administration  hi^rarchique,  sans  dette  publique, 
^tait  chez  un  peuple  la  plus  vaine  et  la  plus  dangereuse 
des  chimferes!  Depuis  soixante-dix  ans,  il  est  vrai,  la 
liberty  la  plus  entifere  donnait  aux  £tats-Unis  la  richesse, 
la  grandeur  et  la  paix.  Mais  ce  n'^tait  1^  qu'un  accident: 
la  ruine  de  TUnion  prouvait  entin,  :et  sans  appel,  qu'une 
r^publique  est  hors  d'etat  de  supporter  la  guerre  civile 
ou  la  guerre  ^trang^re ;  que  les  peuples  sont  incapables 
de  se  conduire  eux-m^mes,  et  qu'ils  sont  faits  pour  6tre 
men^s  par  des  maftres,  des  fonctionnaires  et  des  soldats. 
Leur  salut  est  dans  leur  ob^issance;  leur  liberty  dans 
leur  soumission.  11  n'y  a  de  pratique  et  de  vrai  que  la 
politique  de  Hobbes  et  de  Bossuet. 

Cette  joie  pr^matur^e,  ces  esperances  hasard^s,  toute 
cette  agitation  et  tout  ce  bruit  n'ont  point  ^branl^  les 
convictions  de  ma  jeunesse,  convictions  fortifi^es  chez 
moi  par  F^ge  et  la  reflexion.  Je  ne  dirai  point  que  je  n'ai 
pas  tremble  pour  les  ^Itats-Unis  :  j'ai  vu  plus  d'une  fois 
le  bien  ^chouer  et  le  mal  r^ussir ;  mais  quelque  chose 
me  disait  que  Dieu  n'abandonnerait  pas  un  peuple  qui 
combattait  pour  affranchir  quatre  millions  d'hommes , 
un  peuple  qui  repr^sente  la  liberty  dans  le  monde, 
comme  la  Grfece  y  reprfeente  les  arts,  et  Rome  la  con- 
qu6te  et  la  domination.  L'histoire  de  FAm^rique,  cette 
histoire  si  peu  connue  en  France ,  me  donnait  bon  es- 
poir,  et,  ne  pouvant  servir  les  fitats-Unis  que  de  loin, 
j'essayais  au  moins  de  faire  partager  ma  foi  k  ceux  qui 
ne  se  laissaient  point  emporter  par  le  succfes  du  jour, 
et  qui  osaient  croire  avec  moi  au  triomphe  final  de  la 
justice  et  de  la  liberte. 

«  Am^rique,  a  dit  Goethe^,  tu  es  plus  heureuse  que 

1,  Pen8€es,  sixi^me  partle. 


point  de  ruines,  mais  ta  vie  n'est  point  trouble  par 
d'inutiles  souvenirs  et  de  vaines  querelles.  Jouissez  du 
present,  Am^ricains,  et  si  quelque  jour  vos  enfants  sont 
poetes,  qu'un  sort  heureux  les  preserve  des  histoires  de 
chevaliers,  de  brigands  et  de  fantdmes !  > 

n  y  a  un  sens  profond  cach6  sous  ces  paroles.  Pour 
nous,  peuples  de  la  vieille  Europe,  fils  des  crois^s  ou  fils 
de  la  Revolution,  le  pass^  pfese  sur  nous,  les  souvenirs 
nous  ^rasent.  Dans  un  &ge  nouveau,  tout  occup^  de 
commerce  et  d'industrie,  dans  un  sifecle  oil  le  travail  seul 
devrait  r^gner,  et  avec  le  travail  la  paix  et  la  liberty,  ses 
compagnes  ordinaires,  nous  sommes  encore  paralyses 
par  je  ne  sais  quelle  admiration  po^iique  pour  les  er- 
reurs  et  les  fautes  de  nos  p^res.  Les  grands  coups  d'^p^e 
du  moyen  Age,  la  gloire  et  les  conqu6tes  de  Louis  XIV  et 
de  Napoleon,  Tunion  s^culaire  de  I'figJise  et  de  Tfitat, 
Tuniformite  de  Tadministration  romaine,  la  noblesse  de 
Toisivete  et  la  bassesse  du  labeur  m^canique,  voil^  les 
pr^jugfe  qui  nous  asservissent.  L'id^al  de  nos  politiques, 
de  nos  ^crivains,  de  nos  poetes  est  dans  le  pass^.  Aimer 
la  liberty,  ch^ril*  T^galit^,  revendiquer  un  gouvemement 
oil  les  droits  du  travail  prennent  le  premier  rang,  c'est 
I'oeuvre  d'un  petit  esprit,  sinon  meme  d'un  mauvais  es- 
prit. Rien  n'est  beau  que  la  force  et  ce  qu'on  appelle  la 
gloire  et  ia  conqu^e.  Demander  qu'un  peuple  qui  vit 
d'industrie  fasse  lui-m6me  ses  affaires,  c'est  courir  apres 
une  fausse  popularity. 

Telle  est  notre  situation.  Pousses  vers  un  meilleur 
avenir  par  k  progrfes  de  la  civilisation ,  retenus  dans  le 
pass^  par  nos  pr^jug^s  et  nos  souvenirs ,  nous  sommes 
comme  le  papillon  qui,  k  demi  sorti  de  sa  chrysalide, 
rampe  encore  k  terre  et  ne  pent  ouvrir  ses  ailes  vers  le 
ciei  qu'il  entrevoit.  L'Am^rique  n'en  est  pas  \k ;  elle  n'a 
point  de  pass^  qui  Tentrave.  Quand  elle  regarde  dans  ses 


r^ne  de  la  force,  tout  lui  parlede  liberty. 

On  Fa  d^j^  vu  dans  YHistoire  des  Colonies:  en  Migrant 
dans  le  nouveau  monde,  les  puritains  avaient  emport^ 
avec  eux  la  liberty  politique  et  religieuse ;  lis  avaient  laiss^ 
k  Tancien  monde,  et  sans  regrets,  la  royaut^  absolue, 
la  noblesse  h^r^ditaire  et  r£glise  ^tablie.  Tous  ^gaux , 
tous  vivant  du  travail  de  leurs  mains  et  de  la  culture  du 
sol,  les  planteurs  avaient  conslitu^  partout  des  gouver- 
nements  libres  et  populaires.  Maitres  d'un  temtoire  illi- 
mit^,  sans  ennemis  redoutables  autour  d'eux,  ils  n'a- 
vaient  jamais  senti  le  besoin  de  concentrer  le  pouvoir  et 
d'^tablir  des  armies.  La  r^publique  est  sortie  de  cette 
soci^t^  par  une  floraison*  toute  naturelle;  quelle  autre 
forme  politique  eut  convenu  k  un  peuple,qui  ne  connais- 
sait  point  le  privilege  et  qui  n'avait  pas  besoin  d'etre 
prot^g^? 

Ce  fut  la  premiire  fortune  de  TAm^rique.  La  seconde 
fut  de  trouver  pour  conduire  sa  revolution  des  hommes 
6\ey6s  k  Y6co\e  de  la  liberty.  Que  de  fois,  en  lisant  et  en 
racontant  Thistoire  de  la  revolution  americaine,  j'ai  re- 
ports avec  trisiesse  les  yeux  sur  mon  pays!  Oil  est  notre 
Washington?  Oil  trouver  en  France  ces  patriotes  chez 
qui  la  moderation  ^gale  le  d^vouement?  Oil  sont  nos 
Franklin,  nos  Adams,  nos  Hamilton,  nos  Madison?  On 
nous  eiive  dans  Tadoration  de  la  revolution  francaise ; 
c'est  encore  un  prijuge  qui  chez  nous  fait  obstacle  k  la 
liberte.  Que  Ton  aime  les  conqu^tes  de  la  revolution, 
regalite  civile,  une  demi-liberte  religieuse,  un  com- 
mencement de  liber te  politique,  rien  de  mieux.  Non- 
seulement  j'aime  toutes  ces  libertes,  mais  je  les  trouve 
incompletes,  et  j'en  voudrais  davantage.  En  ce  sens, 
j'appartiens  autant  et  plus  que  personne  au  parti  de4789; 
je  respecte  la  cendre  de  nos  pires,  mais  je  n'ai  aucune 
admiration,  ni  pour  la  societe  qui  a  fini  avec  la  vieille 
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TanaFchie.  Quand  on  compare  la  revolution  d'Am^rique 
avec  celle  de  France,  quand  on  voit  comment  la  premiere 
a  r^ussi  gr4ce  au  patriotisme  et  aux  sacrifices  de  ses 
hommes  d'£tat,  comment  la  seconde  a  mis^rablement 
echou^  par  les  passions,  Tignorance,  Tinjustice  et  les 
crimes  de  ceux  qui  Font  ^ar^,  on  sent  qu'il  est  n^ces- 
saire  d'en  finir  avec  Tidol^trie  de  la  revolution  comme 
avec  le  culte  de  Tancien  regime.  Ce  qu'il  faut  i  la  France 
nouvelle,  ce  ne  sont  point  de  vains  souvenirs ;  c'est  Tin- 
telligence  et  Tamour  de  la  liberty.  Le  pass^  n'est  pas  la 
mesure  de  la  liberty ;  c'est  tout  au  contraire  la  liberty  qui 
est  la  mesure  du  pass^,  c'est  k  elle  qu  11  appartient  de 
juger  et  au  besoin  de  condamner.  Tant  qu*on  renversera 
les  rdles,  on  se  perdra  dans  une  sotte  imitation  th^&trale 
ou  dans  des  recriminations  sans  fin ;  laissons  les  morts 
ensevelir  les  morts.  Soyons  de  notre  temps  et  songeons 
k  Favenir. 

Pour  nous  gu^rir  de  ces  pr^jug^s  maisains,  je  ne  con- 
nais  rien  de  meilleur  que  Thistoire  de  la  revolution  am^- 
ricaine.  L&-bas,  dans  le  nouveau  monde,  on  ne  trouvera 
rien  de  ces  haines  de  classes  et  de  partis  qui  ont  ensan- 
glante  la  France,  rien  de  ces  theories  que  Rousseau  et 
Mably  avaient  mises  k  la  mode  :  fatales  erreurs  qui  ne 
pouvaient  enfanter  que  des  maux  et  des  exc^s,  rien  de 
ces  ambitions  sans  frein  qui  s'arrachent  le  pouvoir  et  se 
partagent  la  patrie  en  lambeaux.  II  y  a  sans  doute  en 
Amerique  plus  d'une  passion  et  plus  d'une  faiblesse ;  les 
Americains  ne  sont  pas  des  saints,  mais  Tamour  du  pays 
Femporte,  et  d'ailleurs  le  peuple  est  trop  sense  pour  que 
personne  ose  rever  de  Tasservir  et  de  lui  imposer  sa  vo- 
lonte  ou  son  caprice.  II  n'y  a  pas  1^  une  nation  fa^onnee 
de  longue  date  k  se  laisser  conduire,  et  qui  se  croit  libre 
parce  qu'elle  change  de  maitre.  Un  jour,  il  est  vrai. 


ce  chef  ^tait  Washington.  II  avait  k  la  fois  trop  de  bon 
sens  pour  ne  pas  reconnaltre  la  folic  d'un  pareil  d&es- 
poir,  et  trop  de  noblesse  dails  TAme  pour  vouloir  ^tre 
autre  chose  que  le  premier  citoyeto  d'un  peuple  libre. 
Par  son  d^sint^ressement ,  Washington  ressemble  aux 
h^ros  de  la  Grfece  et  de  Rome ;  par  sa  parfaite  intelligence 
de  la  liberie,  c'est  le  premier  homme  des  temps  mo- 
demes.  11  a  compris  que  la  liberty  ^ait  la  loi  de  I'avenir; 
il  en  a  vu  la  force  et  la  ffcondit^.  Aveugl^s  par  notre 
fausse  Education,  nous  ne  sentons  pas  la  grandeur  d'un 
pareil  caractfere;  la  sagesse  a  pour  nous  quelque  chose 
de  mesquin,  la  moderation  quelque  chose  de  bourgeois : 
nous  aimons  Texcis  en  toute  chose,  dans  la  parole 
comme  dans  Faction.  £tudions  TAm^rique  et  sa  mer- 
veilleuse  croissance,  peut-6tre  finirons-nous  par  com- 
prendre  que  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton  et  leurs 
amis  etaient  de  v^ritables  grands  hommes;  car  cette 
prodigieuse  fortune  de  la  patrie,  ils  Font  pr^vue,  ils  I'ont 
pr^par^e,  c'est  leur  oeuvre.  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  k 
TAmdrique ,  c'est  au  monde  qu'ils  ont  donn^  la  liberty. 
Quel  empire  a  dur^  autant  que  cette  r^publique  ^tablie 
par  des  planteurs  et  des  marchands?  Quelle  monarchic 
du  vieux  continent  a  r^sist^  k  de  plus  rudes  ^preuves  et 
peat  se  croire  assise  sur  de  plus  solides  fondements? 

J'ose  croire  que  la  lecture  de  cette  Btstoire  de  la  R^o- 
lutton  ne  sera  ni  sans  int^rAt  ni  sans  profit  pour  le  lec- 
teur.  Non-seulement  on  y  trouvera  des  discours  de  Cha- 
tham et  de  Burke,  des  resolutions  du  Congris,  des  lettres 
de  Washington,  qui  sont  d'admirables  lemons  d' Eloquence 
et  de  politique;  mais  en  outre,  k  vivre  dans  cette  atmo- 
sphere d'honn^tet^,  au  milieu  de  ces  sine^res  amis  de  la 
liberty,  on  y  gagnera  je  ne  sais  quelle  s^r^nit^  d'esprit, 
je  ne  sais  quelle  confiance  dans  Tavenir,  qui  sont  plus 
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la  veille  de  grands  ^y^nements,  la  guerre  va  d^chirer 
TEurope  :  c'est  le  moment  pour  tons  les  citoyens  de  se 
ranger  autour  d'un  drapeau  qui  disparatt  souvent  au 
milieu  de  la  poudre,  le  drapeau  de  la  liberty.  Quand  les 
princes  auront  enli^yr^  de  leurs  fureurs  les  peuples  qui 
en  ce  moment  ne  demandent  que  la  paix ,  quand  on 
aura  ruin^  le  travail  et  d^sol^  TEurope  par  d'inutiles 
massacres  et  des  mis^res  sans  nombre ,  quand  viendra 
le  r^veil  de  Tivresse  et  Thorreur  du  sang  vers^,  c'est  k  ce 
drapeau  qu'il  en  faudra  revenir.  Heureux  qui  lui  sera 
restis  fiddle,  et  qui,  au  milieu  de  la  furie  des  batailles  et 
des  triomphes  de  la  force,  n'aura  jamais  d^toum^  les 
yeux  de  ce  groupe  d'immortels  patriotes  que  domine  la 
forte  et  calme  figure  de  Washington ! 

Glatigny-VersaiUes,  IS  juin  1866. 
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POLITIQUE 

DES  £TATS-UNIS 


LIVRE  II 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  REVOLUTION 


PREMIERE  LEgON 

DES  CAUSES  DE  LA  fi^VOLUTlON. 

C'est  de  Tann^e  1776,  du  4  juillet,  jour  de  la  decla- 
ration d'lnd^pendance,  qu'on  date  la  R^yolution  am^- 
ricaine.  C'est  ce  jour -lit,  en  effet,  que  les  Colonies 
rompirent  TaU^geance,  et  se  mirent  en  guerre  avec  la 
m^tropole.  Mais  un  peuple  ne  se  jette  pas  tout  k  coup 
dans  de  pareilles  extrSmit^s;  toute  revolution  a  une 
origine  que  Uhistoire  ^tudie ,  quand  elle  veut  com- 
prendre  la  catastrophe.  La  Revolution  an^aise  de  1688 
etait  une  ^nigme  monstrueuse  pour  Bossuet,  qui  ne 
voyait  dans  le  protestantisme  qu*une  aberration  de  Tes- 
prit  humain ; .  la  Revolution  fran^aise  est  un  mystfere 
inexplicable  pour  qui  ne  connalt  pas  le  mouvement  de 
n.  i 
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qui  dechire  les  Etats-Unis  ne  date  pas  de  la  presidence 
de  M.  Lincoln.  II  y  a  trenle  ans  que  le  nuage  grossit, 
et  que  tout  homme  de  sens  le  signale  k  Thorizon.  Cban- 
niq^,  Parker  et  bien  d'autres  out  annooc^  h  Yktae- 
rique  que  Tesclavage  6tait  un  cancer  qui  la  rongerait; 
on  ne  les  a  pas  ecoutes.  Les  hommes  d'fitat,  les  poli- 
tiques,  sont  la  plupart  du  temps  des  gens  k  courte  vue, 
qui  ne  songent  qu'k  I'heure  pr^sente;  ils  cherchent  de 
petits  moyens,  de  vains  palliatifs  pour  guerir  des  plaies 
profondes;  ils  flattent  les  passions,  transigent  avec  les 
inter^ts  les  moins  respectables,  s'acquierent  ainsi  un 
grand  renom  de  sagesse,  quand  ils  ont  le  bonheur  de 
mourir  avant  I'explosion,  et  laissent  a  leurs  successeurs 
tons  les  dangers  et  toutes  les  miseres  d'une  revolution. 

U  en  a  6t6  de  la  R6volution  de  1776  comme  de  la 
guerre  civile  de  1861;  on  I'a  pr6vue,  on  Taannoncee 
trente  ans  a  Tavance.  L'abandon  du  Canada  par  la  France, 
en  1763,  a  precipite  la  separation ;  mais  avec  la  politique 
suivie  par  TAngleterre,  et  avec  la  croissance  des  colo- 
nies, cette  separation  6tait  inevitable,  Une  poign^e  d'e- 
migrants*  accepte  la  protection  de  la  m^tropole;  un 
groupe  de  trois  millions  d'hommes  ne  se  soumet  pas  a 
un  gouvernement  lointain  qui  Texplbite,  k  une  admi- 
nistration qui  g6ne  ses  interfits  et  sa  liberte !  C'est  ce 
que  I'Angleterre,.  instruite  par  Texperience,  a  compris 
aujourd'hui.  EUe  gouverne  militairement  Tlnde,  une. 
nation  enerv^e  par  sa  religion  et  son  climat;  mais  le 
Canada,  le  Cap,  I'Australie,  qui  sera  aussi  un  monde,- 
se  gouvernent  eux-mfimes;  leur  union  avec  la  metro- 
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pole  est  un  a^antage  pour  les  deux  parties,  il  u*y.  a^ui 
inferiority  ni  suj^tion.  Les  coloaies  ne  sont  plus  que 
des  membres  d'une  confederation  qui  peut  s'^tendre  h 
I'infini. 

C'est  une  des  grandes  d^couvertes  de  la  politique 
modeme,  une  conqudte  de  la  civilisation;  c'est  aussi  la 
gloire  de  TAngleterre,  qui  seule  a  senti  que  la  justice 
etait  un  lien  plus  puissant  que  la  force,  pour  tenir  ras- 
sembMs  par  rint^rSt  et  Tamitie  des  peuples  s^par^s  par 
les  mers;  c'est  \k  le  secret  d'une  puissance  maritime  (|ui 
semble  d^fier  le  temps;  secret  que  nous  n'avons  pas 
encore  p^netre,  nous  qui  nous  ent^tons  k  administrer 
de  loin  FAlgerie,  et  qui  n'avons  pas  encore  compris, 
apres  tant  d'^checs ,  que  le  premier  ressort  de  toute 
colonisation,  c'est  la  liberty. 

Quelle  etait  la  situation  des  colonies  americaines  vers 
le  milieu  du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  h  la  yeille  de  la  prise 
du  Canada?  c'est  ce  que  nous  essayerons  d'etudier  au* 
jourd'hui. 

Vous  vous  rappelez  que  les  premiers  Emigrants  sor- 
tirent  d'Angleterre  durant  le  dix-septifeme  si^cle,  k  une 
epoque  oil  la  Reforme  avait  fortement  remu^  les  dmes, 
oh  la  haine  du  pouvoir  arbitraire  etait  la  passion  domi- 
nante^  Si  Ton  excepte  la  Ceorgie,  colonic  de  bienfai- 
sance,  fondee  en  1732,  c'est  entre  1620  et  1688  que 
les  douze  autres  colonies  s'etablirent  et  re^urent  le  plus 
grand  nombre  d'emigrants.  C'est  I'amour  de  I'or  ou 
I'ambition  qui  envoyait  les  Espagnols  au  Mexique, 

1 .  Ramsay,  Hisi.  of  the  American  RevoL  Philad.,  1786,  t.  I,  p.  26. 
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religion  et  la  politique  qui  out  peupl6  le  nord  de  TAm^- 
rique. 

Nous  qui  datons  de  1789  nos  liberies  conquises  ou 
esp6r6es,  nous  supposons  volontiers  que  les  autres 
peuples  ont  attendu  cette  glorieuse  aurore  pour  con- 
naltre  leurs  droits  et  en  jouir;  c'est  un  prejug6.  II 
explique  comment  des  6crivains  qui  se  croient  liberaux 
prennent  tant  de  peine  potir  nous  d^montrer  que  I'An- 
gleterre  soufifre  encore  de  la  f6odalit6.  Leur  amour- 
propre  national  souffrirait  d'avouer  que  le  plus  vieux 
peuple  de  TEurope  est  un  nouveau  venu  dans  la  carri^re 
de  la  liberty. 

1  y  a  cependant  quelque  chose  de  plus  noble  que  la 
vanite  nationale,  c'est  I'amour  de  la  y^rit^.  S'aimer  soi- 
m6me,  c'est  prendre  le  triste  r61e  de  Narcisse,  et  mourir 
d'ennui  dans  une  sterile  adoration.  Mesurer  la  distance 
qui  nous  s^pare  de  ceux  qui  ont  pass^  avant  nous,  c'est 
le  vrai  moyen  de  les  atteindre.  Ce  n'est  ni  d&espoir,  ni 
jalousie,  c'est  Emulation. 

En  1621,  au  moment  de  I'^migration  de  Plymouth, 
la  Chambre  des  Communes  r^clamait  du  roi  Jacques  I** 
la  liberty  de  la  parole,  «  comme  un  droit  ancien  inroa- 
test6,  comme  un  heritage  que  lui  avaient  transmis  ses 
anc6tres^)>. 

Jacques  P',  en  digne  successeur  d'filisabeth,  repon- 
dait,  il  est  vrai,  «  qu'il  ne  pouvait  souffrir  un  pareil  lan- 
gage,  et  qu'il  eAt  d6sir6  qu  au  lieu  de  parler  de  leurs 

1.  Ramsay,  1,  26« 
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Communes  eussent  dit  qu'elles  d^siraient  tenir  leurs 
privileges  de  la  grkce  et  de  la  concession  de  leiir  souve- 
rain  ». 

Parole  de  pedant  couronne,  qui  nous  donne  la  date 
d'une  querelle  qui,  pendant  soixante-dix  ans,  occupa 
la  plume,  la  langue  et  T^p^e  des  hommes  les  plus  ^ner- 
giques  de  TAngleterre. 

Les  rois  avaient-ils  rcQu  du  ciel  le  droit  divin  de  gou- 
verner  leurs  peuples  comme  un  troupeau ;  les  peuples, 
au  contraire,  avaient-ils  le  droit  de  penser,  de  prier,  de 
parler  et  d'agir  sans  Taveu  d'un  maltre,  en  se  confor- 
mant aux  lois  qu'ils  faisaient  eux-m^mes,  c'est  1^  toute 
rhistoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre,  pour  qui  s'eleve 
au-dessus  des  passions  particuli^res,  et  cherche  k  de- 
gager  des  ^venements  les  id^es  qui  les  ont  amends. 

II  est  remarquable  que  ces  soixante-dix  ans  de  re- 
volution et  de  contre-r6volution  coincident  avec  la  co- 
lonisation de  TAmerique.  Les  Emigrants  appartenaient, 
pour  la  plus  grande  part,  k  cette  classe  moyenne  qui 
etait  la  plus  hostile  a  la  prerogative  royale.  Dans  les 
d&erts  du  nouveau  monde,  ils  apportaient  avec  eux 
les  idees  anglaises,  les  principes  anglais,  les  droits  et 
les  privileges  anglais,  et,  grkce  k  leur  eioignement,  iU 
en  usaient. 

En  Angleterre,  aprfes  une  revolution,  le  meurtre  d'uu 
roi,  une  republique  el  une  contre-revolution,  la  liberte 
triompha  avec  le  prince  d'Orange,  et  en  1689  (dale 
ceifebre  qui  devait  reparaltre  un  sifecle  plus  tard),  c'6tait 
un  dogme  etabli,  un  principe  qui  depuis  lors  n'a  plus 
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anglais  ^tait  de  ne  rien  c^der  de  leurs  biens  que  par 
leur  propre  consentement.  Que  la  Chambre  des  Com- 
munes eierfait  seule  le  droit  d'accorder  I'argent  du 
peuple  d'Angleterre ,  parce  que  cette  Chambre  seule 
repr^sentait  le  peuple  anglais.  Que  les  taxes  ^taient 
un  libre  don  fait  par  le  peuple  h  ceux  qui  le  gouver- 
nent.  Que  Tautorit^  des  souverains  ne  pouvait  6tre 
exerc^e  que  pour  le  bien  des  sujets.  Que  c'^tait  le  droit 
du  peuple  de  se  rassembler,  de  s'occuper  paisiblement 
de  ses  griefs ,  de  p6titionner  pour  en  obtenir  la  repa- 
ration ;  et  enfln,d'en  appelerk  la  force  pour  reconqu6rir 
son  droit  quand  des  griefs  intol^rables  n'^taient  point 
redresses,  quand  petitions  et  remontrances  6taient  d6- 
daign66s.  »  ProprUti  et  liberti,  c'^tait  la  devise  des 
Anglais. 

Tels  sont  les  principes  que  Locke  d^fendait  dans  son 
Gouvernement  civil;  mais  ce  n'^tait  point  la  th^orie 
aventureuse  d'un  philosophe,  c'^taient  les  maximes 
qu'avait  sanctionn6es  la  R^volutidn  de  1688,  et  qui  fai- 
saient  partie  du  droit  public  anglais,  * 

C'etaient  la  des  id^es  qui  confondaient  les  d6fen- 
seurs  de  la  vieille  monarchie.  Qu'on  Use  la  Politique 
de  Bossuet,  on  verra  quelle  distance  il  y  avait  alors 
entre  I'Angleterre  et  la  France.  Mais  I'avenir  apparte- 
naitaux  id^es  de  Locke,  et  1789  devait  donner  raison 
k  1689. 

Ces  id^es  furent  toujours  populaires  en  Am^rique; 
elles  repondaient  aux  sentiments  d'ind6pendance  qui 
avaient  amen6  I'emigration;  elles  repondaient  plus  en- 
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religion  6tak  la  m^re  de  la  liberty. 

Presque  tous  les  colons  6taient  protestants;  et  tout 
protestanibme,  quand  il  n'a  pas  d^g^ner^  en  une  ortbo- 
doxie  morte,  est  fonde,  plus  ou  moins  visiblement,  sur 
la  liberty  et  la  responsabilit^  propre  du  Chretien.  Chacun 
fait  son  salut  ou  se  damne  k  ses  risques  et  perils;  11  n*y 
a  point  rinterm6diaire  d'une  figlise  qui  vous  assure  le 
Ciel  en  ^change  de  Tobiissance  et  de  la  resignation. 

Dans  le  nord  de  T Am^rique,  dans  la  Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre,  la  religion  6tait  le  puritanisme  sous  des  formes 
diverges.  Les  colons  ^ient  des  dissidents,  c'est-^-dire 
des  h6r6tiques  qu'en  Angleterre  la  loi  frappait  d'inca- 
pacit6  politique.  La  signature  des  trente-neuf  articles 
et  le  test  ament  deux  barrieres  qui  fermaient  les^lham- 
bres  et  I'administration  k  quiconque  ne  s'avouait  pas 
membre  de  r%lise  ^blie.  Les  Emigrants  se  savaient 
jalouses  par  les  6v6ques,  et,  k  ce  titre,  ils  n'avaient  qu'un 
faible  amour  pour  une  m6tropole  dont  ils  craignaient 
rinimitie  religieuse.  De  leur  c6t6,  les  6v6ques  anglicans 
regardaient  les  dissidents  d- Am^rique  comme  des  en- 
fants  6gares  qu'on  pouvait  souffrir  au  desert  pendant 
quelque  temps,  maisils  esp6raientbien  qu'un  jour  \ien- 
drait  oil  ces  brebis  perdues  rentreraient  dans  le  giron 
de  rfiglise  d' Angleterre.  Ce  qui  faisait  dire  k  Whitefield 
que  les  6v6ques  s'imaginaient  trop  facilement  qu'une 
soci6te,  qui  s'etait  6tablie  pour  propager  Tfivangile,  n'a- 
vait  6t^  institute  que  pour  propager  I'^piscopat  ^  C'6tait 

1.  Hinton,  ITtsr.  of  the  U.  S„  p.  183. 
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affaire  k  depetites  fglises  ind^pendantes  qui  s'adminis- 
traient  eUes-m£mes,  ne  soufifraient  aucune  intervention 
dans  leurs  doctrines  ou  dans  leurs  pratiques :  v^ritables 
foyers  de  liberty  civile,  v^ritables  icoles  de  gouveme- 
ment  r^publicain. 

Au  Sud,  c'^tait  la  religion  anglicane  qui  dominait; 
mais,  en  passant  la  mer,  on  avait  laiss^  k  Tancien 
monde  le  gouvernement  eccl^siastique  et  la  hi^rarchie. 
On  avait  emport^  la  liturgie,  le  common  prayer,  mais 
on  n'avait  pas  d'^v^ques,  et  on  n'en  voulait  pas  avoir.  II 
n'y  eut  en  effet  d'6v6ques  en  Am6rique  qu'aprfes  la  se- 
paration, quand  tout  danger  de  domination  avait  dis- 
paru. 

En  Am^rique,  on  ne  connaissait  done  point  le  sys- 
t^me  qui  fait  de  la  religion  un  engin  de  gouvernement. 
Cette  politiquie  qui  relie  le  plus  humble  vicaire  au  m£- 
tropolitain,  et  les  met  tons  deui  dans  la  main  de  r£tat, 
n'a  jamais  m  re^ue  dans  les  colonies.  Chaque  £glise 
^tait  formee  de  la  congregation  des  fiddles;  son  autorit^ 
flnissait  aux  murs  du  temple;  il  ne  lui  ^tait  possible 
ni  de  dominer,  ni  deservir ;  elle  n'^tait  ni  la  maltresse, 
ni  I'esclave  du  pouvoir. 

Ainsi,  quoique,  au  dix-huitiime  siecle,  il  y  eAt  en 
Am^rique  une  foule  de  sectes,  toutes  ^taient  obliges 
de  se  lolerer  mutuellemenl ;  il  n  y  avait  qu'une  exception 
et  fort  triste  pour  le  catholicisme. 

Et,  par  une  consequence  naturelle,  toutes  ces  £glises, 
independantes  en  religion,  etaient  r^publicaines  en  po- 
litique ;  elles  repoussaient  les  theories  invent^es  par  des 
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beissance  passive.  Les  colons  s  avouaient  soumis  aux 
puissances,  mais  dans  les  limites  de  la  loi  et  du  contrat ' . 

L'^ucation  encourageait  ces  id^es.  Ce  serait  une 
illusion  de  croire,  parce  que  les  colonies  n'avaient  rien* 
du  luxe  de  la  civilisation  europ^enne^  qu'elles  ^taient 
en  arriire  pour  I'^ducation.  Tout  au  contraire,  il  y  a 
eu,  des  le  premier  jour,  des  ^coles  et  des  universit^s  en 
Am^rique.  Les  artistes  de  g^nie,  les  pontes  y  ont 
manqu6 ;  il  faut  une  saison  favorable  pour  que  cette 
fleur  de  la  civilisation  s'epanouisse ;  les  colons  n'en 
itaient  pas  encore  1^,  mais  ils  se  tenaient  au  courant  de 
la  science  europ^enne,  ou  plut6t  anglaise,  et  Ton  n'^tait 
gufere  moins  instruit  h  Cambridge  de  Massachusetts, 
qu'a  Cambridge  d'Angleterre  ou  k  Oxford. 

II  y  avait  surtout  une  branche  d'^tudes  qui  6tait  sin- 
guliferement  cultiv6e  :  c'6tait  le  droit.  Comme  les  An- 
glais, comme  les  Normands  leurs  ancfitres,  et  surtout 
comme  tous  les  peuples  libres,  les  Am^ricains  avaient 
le  respect  de  la  loi  et,  tranchons  le  mot,  le  goAt  des 
proces. 

En  France,  quand  on  touche  h  ses  droits,  le  peuple 
se  r^signe  et  chansonne  ses  maitres.  En  Angleterre,  on 
plaide  avec  une  tenacity  qui  finit  par  conqu6rir  Topi- 
nion  et  lasser  le  pouvoir.  Ainsi  en  ^tait-il  dans  les  colo- 
nies; les  l^gistes  y  tenaient  le  premier  rang. 

Chez  nos  pferes ,  les  16gistes  ont  laiss6  une  raauvaise 
reputation;  la  royaut^,  qui  a  senti  toute  la  force  de  la 

1,  Ramsay^  p.  29. 
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masque,  la  legalite,  a  de  bonne  heure  range  les  legistes 
de  son  c6t£.  Ce  sont  eux  qui  ont  fait  ou  servi  Tunit^  et 
I'^galit^  &an(aise.  En  Angleterre,  ils  se  sont  partag^s, 
et  par  ce  partage  m^me  ils  ont  servi  les  droits  du  peuple 
ou,  sQus  un  autre  nom,  la  liberty.  En  Am^rique,  ou  le 
pouvoir  de  la  m^tropole  n'^tait  repr^sent^  que  par  un 
gouvemeur  sans  finances  et  sans  ann^e,  ou  Topinion 
etait  la  supreme  puissance,  les  legistes  ont  ^ii  les 
d6fenseurs  de  la  liberty.  C'est  ce  qui  explique  un  des 
caract^res  les  plus  saillants  de  la  Revolution  americaine. 
La  n6tre  est  une  bataille,  celle  de  rAm^rique  est.un 
proems.  On  avance  pas  k  pas ;  on  discute,  on  ^crit;  c'est 
moins  brillant,  mais  cela  reste.  Une  victoire  n'est  que  le 
succfes  d*un  jour.  Le  pouvoir,  vaincu  la  veille,  prend  sa 
revanche  le  lendemain.  Un  arr^t,  quand  Topinion  le 
sanctionne,  devient  une  loi ;  il  entre  dans  les  institu- 
tions et,  mieux  encore,  dans  les  moeurs.  C'est  une  de  ces 
conqufites  qui  constituent  I'empire  invisible  et  tout-puis- 
sant de  la  liberty. 

A  cette  Education  de  la  vie  publique  que  donnent  les 
Tribunaux  et  les  Chambres,  il  faut  ajouter  qu'on  lisait 
beaucoup  en  Am^rique.  II  n'y  avait  point  de  grandes 
biblipih^ues ;  on  s'y  occupait  assez  pen  de  science,  et 
point  du  tout  d'^rudition;  avant  tout,  il  fallait  d^fricher 
le  sol  et  constituer  le  capital  national;  tout  portait  k 
Taction.  Mais  en  chaque  maison  ^tait  la  Bible,  et  dans 
le  plus  pauvre  loghouse  on  la  lisait  et  on  la  m^ditait 
tous  les  soirs.  A  cela  joignez  I'histoire  des  martyrs  pu- 
ritains  et  de  leurs  longues  souffrances,  les  souvenirs  de 
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d'outre-mer  et  consacr^s  h  la  defense  de  la  liberty.  Les 
Lettres  de  Catorij  le  Whig  ind6pendant\  pamphlets 
aujourd'hui  oubli^s,  ^taient  populaires  en  Amerique  ou 
tout  parlait  de  liberty. 

La  situation  du  pays  et  les  mceurs  des  colonies  con- 
tribuaient  fortement  h  entretenir  I'esprit  d'ind^pendance. 
C'^tait  la  terra  d'^galit^ ;  tous  les  habitants  avaient  le 
m^me  rang.  Un'yavait  ni  rois,  ni  nobles,  ni  ^vdques,  ni 
toute  cette  hi^rarchie  de  gens  dependants  qui  s'incline 
devant  le  sup^rieur  qui  la  fait  vivre,  et  rend  a  Finf^rieur 
le  m^pris  qu'on  lui  t^moigne  en  haut.  Nul  souvenir 
Kodal,  nul  souvenir  m6me  de  gloire  acquise  ou  de  ser- 
vices rendus  ne  troublaient  cette  complete  uniformity. 

Aussile  Credo  politique  d'un  Am^ricain  ^tait-il  d'une 
simplicity  extreme.  On  le  trouve  en  t6te  de  la  Declara- 
tion d'independance  et  de  la  plupart  des  Constitutions ; 
il  ressemble  ^  quelques-unes  de  nos  declarations  de 
droit,  et  surtout  i  nos  c^iebres  principes  de  1789,  par 
la  raison  toute  simple  que  nos  Constitutions  out  em- 
prunte  leur  pr^ambule  k  TAmerique ;  ce  qui  explique 
peulretre  pourquoi  dans  ces  Chartes  la  liberty  n'est  que 
sur  le  frontispice.  Mais,  tandis  que  chez  nous  ces  de- 
clarations steriles  sont  une  protestation  contre  le  passe, 
chez  les  Americains  c'est  le  simple  expose  de  vieilles 
idees  qui  sont  sorties  des  entrailles  de  la  societe,  et 
qui  n'ont  rien  de  commun  avec  la  philosophic  du  dix- 
huiti^me  siecle. 

1.  Ramsay,  p.  30. 
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Dieu  a  fait  tous  les  hommes  originairement  4gaux ;  il 
leur  a  donn£  le  droit  de  vivre,  d'etre  propri6taires,  et 
autant  de  liberty  qu'il  est  possible  d'en  avoir  sans  em- 
pieter  sur  les  droits  d'autrui.  Tout  gouvernement  n'est 
qu'un  6tablissement  politique,  un  contrat  tacite  entre 
gens  naturellement  6gaux,  ^tablissement  fait  pour  servir 
au  bonheur  de  toute  la  communaut^,  et  non  pas  k 
Tagrandissement  d'un  seul  homme  ou  de  quelques  pri- 
vilegi^s On  en  revient  ainsi  h  la  definition  d'Aristote, 
et  ce  n'est  pas  le  seul  exemple  de  ce  fait  curieux  que  la 
liberty  politique  a  certains  principes,  certaines  condi- 
tions essentielles,  qui,  par  le  fond  des  choses,  rappro- 
chent  la  soci6t6  moderne  des  democraties  de  la  Grece 
ot  de  Rome. 

C'est  dans  ces  sentiments  qu'on  61evait  la  jeunesse 
am^ricaine ;  le  genre  de  vie  qu'elle  menait  ajoutait  en- 
core aux  premieres  impressions. 

Dans  un  pays  immense  oix  la  terre  etait  sans  valeur, 
chacun  6tait  propri^taire,  ou  pouvait  le  devenir  ais6- 
ment.  C'6tait,  avec  la  condition  d'avocat  et  la  naviga- 
tion, le  seul  6tat  possible,  puisque  la  jalousie  de  I'An- 
gleterre  gdnait  tout  grand  commerce  et  toute  Industrie. 

Tandis  qu'en  Angleterre  le  sol  ^tait  entre  les  mains 
de  r^glise  ou  de  families  puissantes,  et  que  le  fermier 
se  trouvait  dependant  par  la  force  des  choses,  en  Ame- 
rique  le  nom  de  farmer  designait  et  designe  encore  le  ' 
proprietaire  du  sol,  le  planleur.  Dans  le  Sud,  le  farmer 

1.  Ramsay,  I,  p.  31. 
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domaines,  entour^  de  ses  noirs  et  de  ses  engages;  au 
Nord,  c'^tait  un  cultivateur  qui  travaillait  de  ses 
mains,  sans  avoir  rien  ^  attendre  ni  h.  craindre  de  per- 
sonne. 

Mattre  de  son  domaine,  ind^pendant  par  sa  situation, 
le  colon  pouvait  vivre  Ji  sa  guise,  chasser,  pficher,  cul- 
liver  k  sa  fa^on.  II  n'y  avait  Ik  ni  dimes,  ni  champarts, 
ni  ces  terribles  privileges  de  chasse  qui ,  en  France , 
jusqu'en  1789,  ont  peuple  les  galores  de  criminels  ima- 
ginaires;  qui,  en  Angleterre  aujourdliui,  quoique  fort 
adoucis,  gtoent  encore  la  culture,  sinon  la  pro* 
pri6t6. 

Non-seulementle  colon  ^tait  libre,  roais  tout  lui  faisait 
sentir  sa  liberty.  Ses  besoins  ^taient  pen  nombreux,  et 
c'est  de  son  travail  seul  qu*il  en  attendait  la  satisfaction. 
La  terre  lui  donnait  son  linge,  ses  habits,  sa  nourriture, 
ses  plaisirs.  L*argent  6tait  rare.  Les  villes  ^taient  pen 
peupl^es;  les  marchands  et  ouvriers  ne  faisaient  pas  le 
quinzi^me  de  la  population.  G'^tait  un  peuple  de  pro- 
prietaires,  c'est-k-dire  un  peuple  qui,  forc^ment,  avait 
les  habitudes  et  le  goiit  de  la  liberty. 

La  forme  du  gouvemement  ajoutait  k  cet  esprit  d'in- 
d^pendance.  Toutes  ces  colonies  s'^taient  6tablies,  par 
elles-m^mes,  sans  Tappui  du  Gouvemement;  la  liberty 
etait  sortie  soit  d'une  simple  Gharte  de  Compagnie,  soit 
d'une  concession  royale,  d'autant  plus  large  que  le  roi 
se  souciait  moins  de  ces  deserts  inconnus. 

Faire  Thistoire  de  ces  Constitutions  serait  chose  inu- 
tile. Avec  quelques  differences,  toutes  se  ressemblaient 
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un  gouvemeur,  un  Conseil,  une  Chambre  de  repr6- 
sentants,  c*est-k-dire  une  ombre  du  systeme  anglais  : 
roi,  lords,  communes;  et  le  module  futur  de  Torgani- 
sation  f6d6rale  :  president,  s6nat,  assembl6e  de  repr6- 
sentants. 

Mais  on  sent  quelle  diff<6rence  ^norme  il  y  avail  entre 
un  roi  h^r^ditaire  et  un  gouverneur  temporaire  sans 
privileges,  sans  liste  civile,  sans  arm^e,  entre  une  aris- 
tocratic princifere  et  quelques  conseiUers ;  c'6tait  la 
mSme  forme,  mais  le  fond  etait  tout  diffi§rent.  Cette 
forme  qui  couvrait  une  aristocratic  en  Angleterre,  cou- 
vrait  en  Am6rique  une  democratic. 

C'est  ce  qu'a  senti  un  des  demiers  gouvemeurs  royaux 
du  Massachusetts,  Hutchinson  ^ 

a  U  ne  serait  pas  ais^  d*imaginer  un  gouyernem^ot  ^^borr 
doDD6  qui  Mt  moins  coQtr6l^  par  le  gouvernement  supreme 
que  ne  T^taieat  les  gouvernements  des  coloDies.  On  avail 
laiss^  cbaque  coloQie  faire  ses  propres  lois^  et  les  adapter  au 
g^nie  du  peup)e  et  aux  circonstances  locales.  Le  Massachusetts, 
en  particulieir,  ^t$iit  T^g\  par  des  lois  toutes  diff^rentes  des 
lois  aoglaises,  saus  toutefois  leur  6tre  icontraires. 

a  Non-seulement  les  lojs  p^nales,  la  fagon  d'adm^];ii$trer  la 
justice,  la  loi  de  succession  difft^raient  de  la  CpDStitution  aur . 
glaise  et  avaient  6t6  r^gl^es  au  gr^  des  colons;  mais  on  leu^ 
avait  permis  d'^tablir  un  culte,  une  discipline,  une  £glise 
qu*on  toi^re  k  peine  en  Angleterre.  » 

En  d'autres  termes,  le  ^erme  d6mocr£ftique  qui,  en 
Angleterre,  est  etou£f6  par  Taristocratie  hereditaire, 

1.  Hinton,  p.  181. 
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Ameriqiie,  et  commenQait  a  s  y  epanouir. 

Ces  assemblies  de  reprisentants  que  possedait  chaque 
colonic  donnaient  encore  au  moindre  citoyen  le  goAt 
et  I'habitude  de  la  liberty.  L'imp6t  6tait  vot6  et  riparti 
par  I'Assemblee ;  c'itait  TAssemblie  qui  salariait  an- 
nuellement  le  gouverneur,  les  officiers,  les  juges.  On 
sentait  le  prix  de  ces  privileges;  il  n'esl  pas  de  colonic 
qui  ne  risistAt  k  tous  les  eflforts  teiiles  par  TAngleterre 
pour  rendre  Tadministration  ind^pendante  de  rAssem- 
blie. 

Un  sifecle  h  I'avance  6n  voit  dans  cette  organisation 
le  premier  germe  de  lat  revolution.  D'une  part,  les  co- 
lonies sont  convaincues  qu'elles  sont  des  Parlements  au 
petit  pied,  le  parlemcnt  colonial,  et  que,  par  conse- 
quent, le  Parlement  d'Angletcrre  n'a  aucun  droit  d'in- 
tervenir  dans  leur  gouvernement  interieur.  D'autre  part, 
la  fa^on  dont  elles  resistent  a  tout  empietement  de  la 
prerogative  royale,  montre  assez  avec  quelle  jalousie 
eUes  enferment  la  royaute  dans  ses  plus  etroites  limites, 
et  ne  lui  laissent  que  le  sterile  honneur  d'une  supre- 
matie  nominale.  Hormis  le  commerce  et  la  navigation 
dont  on  laisse  le  r^glement  h  la  metropole,  pour  tout  le 
reste,  les  colons  sont  souverains  chcz  eux.  lis  repoussent 
ringerencc  de  la  royaute,  et  plus  encore  celle  du  Parle- 
ment. 

Qui  donnait  aux  colonies  cette  force  de  resistance? 
A  I'origine  cc  fut  leur  petitesse  et  leur  pen  d'impor- 
tance ;  plus  tard,  ce  fut  leur  eioignement.  Avant  I'in- 
vention  de  la  vapeur,  c'etait  un  long  voyage  que  d'aller 
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sieurs  mois  d'intervalle,  et  la  decision  £tait  difficile,  car 
on  6tait  mal  renseign^. 

Ajoutez  que  le  gouvernement  se  trouvait  isol4.  U 
n'avait  pas  Ik  toutes  les  ressources  qui,  dans  un  vieux 
et  grand  pays,  permettent  au  pouvoir  de  faire  k  dis- 
tance ce  qu'il  veut,  en  s'attachant  mille  bras  dont  il 
paye  le  d^vouement.  II  n'y  avait  ni  grandes  fonc- 
tions  h  distribuer,  ni  emplois  lucratifs,  ni  honneurs, 
cette  menue  monnaie  de  la  vanity.  II  n'y  avait  pas  da- 
vantage  d'arm^es,  de  forteresses,  de  garnisons.  On  ne 
pouvait  ni  acheter  les  gens,  ni  les  effrayer.  Otez  la  crainte 
et  I'espoir,  que  reste-t-il  k  un  gouvernement  pour  durer  ? 
Rien  que  I'amour  du  peuple  :  c'est  la  justice  seule  qui 
pent  le  donner. 

Enfin,  et  comme  dernier  trait,  il  faut  dire  que  les  co- 
lons n'avaient  rien  qui  pMles  attacher  particuliferement 
k  la  mhre  patrie.  lis  ^taient  Anglais  dans  Tdme,  si  Ton 
entend  par  \k  qu'ils  avaient  les  id^es  religieuses,  poli- 
tiques,  litt^raires  de  TAngleterre;  mais  non  si  Ton  en- 
tend  par  la  Tamour  d'un  gouvernement  que  leurs  an- 
cdtres  avaient  fui,  et  quails  ne  connaissaient  que  pour 
en  soufirir. 

Au  moment  de  la  revolution,  on  en  ^tait  k  la  troisi^me, 
a  la  quatri^me,  quelquefois  m6me  k  la  cinqui^me  gene- 
ration d'emigrants;  ces  hommes,  dont  les  aleux  avaient 
quitte  TAngleterre,  chassis  par  Charles  ou  par  Jac- 
ques II ,  ne  pouvaient  dtre  attaches  ni  k  la  maison  de 
Hanovre,  ni  k  la  m^tropole.  Que  trouvaient-ils  dans  leurs 
souvenirs?  Des  persecutions. 
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TAmerique  commencferent,  le  chancelier  de  I'^chiquier, 
Charles  Townshend,  k  la  fin  du  discours  ou  il  proposait 
de  taxer  les  colonies,  s'6cria,  dans  une  de  ces  effusions 
touchantes  ou  se  plaisent  les  ministres  des  finances  qui 
mettent  le  patriotisme  dans  Timpdi  : 

«  Et  mainteaanty  ces  Am^ricainB,  plant^s  par  nos  soins, 
nourris  par  notre  bont6  jusqu*4  ce  qu'ils  soient  parvenus  &  ce 
degr6  de  force  et  d*importance,  et  prot6g6s  par  nos  armes, 
ces  Am^ricains  oseraient-ils  refuser  d'apporter  leur  obole  pour 
nous  relever  du  lourd  fardeau  qui  p^se  sur  nous?  » 

Un  des  plus  61oquents  d6fenseurs  de  TAm^rique, 
le  colonel  Barr6  (un  nom  fran^ais),  lui  r^pondit  : 

«  Les  colons  plant^s  par  vos  soins?  Non,  c'est  votre  oppres- 
sion qui  les  a  plant^s  en  Amdrique.  lis  ont  fui  votre  tyrannic 
jusque  dans  un  ddsert  inhospitalier ;  ils  se  sont  exposes  k  toutes 
les  mis^res  humaines,  k  toutes  les  cruaut^s  des  sauvages,  et 
cependant,  animus  par  le  veritable  amour  de  la  liberty  an- 
g]aise,  ils  ont  affronts  tons  ces  maux  avec  plaisir  en  les  com- 
parant  k  ceux  qu'ils  souffraient  dans  leur  patrie,  k  ceux  que 
leur  infligeaient  les  mains  de  ces  hommes  qui  auraient  dO 
6tre  leurs  amis. 

«  Les  colons  nourris  par  votre  bont^  ?  lis  ont  grandi  grkce 
k  votre  negligence.  Aussildt  que  vous  en  avez  pris  soin,  ce  soin 
s*est  born6  k  leur  envoVer,  pour  les  gouverner  et  pour  les  piller, 
des  commis  de  quelques  commis  des  deputes  de  cette  Cham- 
bre,  des  gens  dont  la  conduite  a  plus  d'une  fois  glac^  dans 
leurs  veines  le  sang  de  ces  amis  de  la  liberty,  des  gens  ^lev^s 
Ik'has  aux  plus  hauts  sieges  de  la  justice,  mais  trop  heureux 
d*echapper  ici  aux  tribunaux  en  partant  pour  un  pays  Stranger. 

«  Les  colons  prot^g^s  par  vos  armes  ?  Ce  sont  eux  qui  ont 
n.  2 
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au  milieu  de  travaux  iofinis,  oot  d^ploy^  toute  leur  valeur 
pour  d^fendre  un  pays  dont  les  frooti^res  ^taient  inoDd^es  de 
sang,  taadis  que  dans  Tintdrieur  on  vous  sacrifiait  toutes  les 
ressources  pour  vous  aider. 

o  Et,  croyez-moi,  Tesprit  de  liberty  qui  a  anim^  ce  peuple 
d^s  rorigiue^  cet  esprit  ne  rabandonnera  pas  ^  » 

Le  colonel  Barr6  disait  vi'ai;  on  ne  T^couia  pas.  L'or- 
gueil  anglais  ne  pouvait  admettre  la  resistance  legitime 
des  colons,  mais  ces  paroles  sont  restees  dans  Thistoire 
comme  une  justification  de  la  revolution  americaine,  et, 
k  ce  titre,  il  est  bon  de  les  rappeler. 

1.  Hinton,  p.  182. 
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DEUXIEME  LEgON 


PREMIERS  ESSAIS  DB  TAXER  LES  COLONIES.  —  PREMIERS 
PROJETS  D'UKION.  —  LETTRE  DE  FRANEUN. 

En  1748,  Montesquieu  cousacrait  un  chapitre  de 
V Esprit  des  Lois^  k  exposer  les  institutions  anglaises. 
II  le  faisait  avec  une  timidity  extreme,  k  mots  couverts, 
en  mettant  toutes  choses  au  conditionnel,  en  donnant 
comme  des  hypotheses  le  r^sultat  d'une  longue  et  pa- 
tiente  6tude  faite  sur  place.  On  dirait  d'une  s^rie  d'6- 
nigmes  dont  le  lecteur  doit  deviner  le  mot. 

C'est  dans  ce  chapitre  qu'il  consacre  quelques  lignes 
aux  colonies  d'Amerique : 

«  Si  cette  nation  envoyait  au  loin  des  colonies,  elle 
le  ferait  plus  pour  etendre  son  commerce  que  sa  domi- 
nation. 

«  Comme  on  aime  k  etablir  ailleurs  ce  qu'on  trouve 
etabli  chez  soi,  elle  donnerait  aux  peuples  de  ses  colo- 
nies la  forme  de  son  gouvernement  propre,  et  ce  gou- 
vernement  portant  avec  lui  la  prosperite ,  on  verrait  se 
former  de  grands  peuples  dans  les  forfits  mfime  qu'elle 
enverrait  habiter.  » 

Ces  paroles  de  Montesquieu,  obscures  dans  la  forme, 
justes  au  fond,  nous  donnent  la  date  k  laquelle  TAme- 

1.  Liv.  XiX,  eh.  xxvii. 
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Joignez-y  les  articles  de  Voltaire  sur  Penn  et  les  Qua- 
kers, \ous  aurez  k  peu  pres  tout  ce  que  nos  grands 
^crivains  du  dix-huitieme  si^cle  nous  ont  laiss6  sur  les 
Anglo- Am6ricains.  C'est  peu  de  chose ;  mais,  en  France, 
sous  le  rfegne  de  Louis  XV,  en  un  temps  oil  Ton  se 
croyait  parvenu  a  Tapog^e  de  la  philosophie,  des  lu- 
mi^res  et  de  la  ciyilisation,  11  fallait  Tesprit  curieux,  la 
vive  intelligence  d'un  Montesquieu  pour  deviner  Tave- 
nement  d'un  grand  peuple,  et  pour  admirer  cet  empire 
qui  commen^ait  au  fond  des  bois. 

Ces  colons  inconnus  avaient  pourtant  r^solu  le  plus 
grand  probleme  de  la  politique  moderne,  et  de  la  faQon 
qui  convenait  le  mieux  h  un  peuple  amoureux  de  Tega- 
lit6.  Us  avaient  port6  dans  le  desert  des  societes  libres 
et  florissantes.  Leur  gouvernement  etait  celui  de  la  mere 
patrie,  mais  sans  privileges  et  sans  abus;  ce  qui,  en 
Angleterre,  etait  un  compos6  feodal,  monarchique  et 
liberal,  6tait  en  Am6rique  une  republique,  revolution 
facile  h  expliquer  par  Tabsence  de  royaute,  de  noblesse 
et  de  clerge,  mais  que  Montesquieu  ne  semble  pas  avoir 
entrevue. 

Les  libert6s  individuelles  etaient  aussi  grandes  et 
mieux  garanties  qu'en  Angleterre ;  la  liberty  politique 
etait  complete.  Le  droit  electoral  etait  universel  et  ega- 
lement  reparti.  U  n'y  avait  ni  villes  sans  representation, 
ni  representation  sans  villes,  comme  etaient,  jusqu'en 
1 832,  les  bourgs  pourris.  Dans  les  colonies  de  TEst,  qui 
contenaient  plus  de  la  moitie  de  la  population  totale, 
TAssemblee  legislative  etait  eiue  annueUementau  scrutin 
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loi.  Le  salaire  du  goui^erneur  ^tait  discut^  chaque  an- 
n^;  le  vote  des  subsides  contenait  d'ordinaire  pour 
plus  de  garantie  la  nomination  des  agents  charges  de 
surveiller  la  d6pense. 

Les  libert6s  municipales  ^taient  des  plus  larges;  la 
liberte  religieuse  (sauf  une  exception  fftcheuse  contre 
le  catholicisme)  etait  complete ;  il  n'y  avait  ni  incapacit^s 
politiques  attachees  h  une  communion,  ni  figlise  6tablie. 

La  terre  etait  entre  les  mains  de  libres  proprietaires; 
il  n'y  avait  point  de  servitudes  ttodales  qui  gfinassent 
la  souverainete  du  maitre.  Enfln,  sur  tout  le  continent, 
chacun  avait  des  armes,  et  il  n'y  avait  d'autres  troupes 
que  des  citoyens. 

II  y  avait  done  chez  le  peuple  americain  beaucoup 
plus  d'ind^pendance  personnelle,  et  beaucoup  plus  de 
puissance  politique  que  chez  le  peuple  anglais  ^  C'6tait 
une  pure  democratic,  comme  est  aujourd'hui  le  Canada 
ou  TAustralie  pour  qui  ne  se  paye  pas  de  mots. 

Cette  liberty,  la  metropole  s'en  efifraya  quand  le  pays 
eut  grandi;  il  y  eut  plus  d'une  lutte  de  la  part  des  gou- 
verneurs  et  de  I'Angleterre.  Les  gouverneurs  sentaient 
tout  I'avantage  d'un  budget  fixe,  et  d'une  longue  duree 
des  Assemblies,  pour  maitriser  la  resistance  des  depu- 
tes; mais,  si  Ton  veut  s^'assurer  de  I'esprit  des  colons, 
qu'on  Use  les  reclamations  prfeent6es  en  1680  au  due 
d'York  par  les  colons  de  New-Jersey*. 

1.  Bancroft,  American  RevoluHon,  t.  I,  p.  16. 

2.  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  Hist,  oj  the  U.  5.  New-Haven,  1828, 
t.  I,  p.  80. 
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marchandises  apportees  dans  ie  Delaware,  qui  fiaisait 
alors  partie  de  la  colooie ;  les  colons  d^clarerent  la  taxc 
ill^gale  et  inconstitutionnelle  parce  qu'elle  avail  ^te  Sta- 
bile sans  leur  consentemenl.  Le  due  d'York,  disenl-ils, 
a  accorde  aux  propri^taires  Berkeley  el  Carteret,  non- 
seulement  la  terre,  mais  les  pouvoirs  du  gouvernement. 

«  Gela  seu],  ajoutent-ils,  pouvait  nous  decider  k  acheter  la 
terra,  et  la  raison  en  est  simple.  Pour  tout  hotnme  prudent, 
la  question  du  gouvernement  a  plus  d'importance  que  la 
question  du  sol;  qu'est-ce  que  de  bonnes  terressansde  bonnes 
lois?  Plus  la  terre  serait  bonne,  plus  la  condition  serait  mau- 
vaise.  II  nousfaut  garantir  aux  peupleslun  gouvernement  facile, 
libre  et  stir  en  ce  qui  touche  leur  propri^t^  spirituelle  aussi 
bien  que  temporelle,  c'est-^-dire  une  libertt^  de  conscience 
que  rien  ne  trouble,  une  possession  inviolable  de  leurs  droits 
civils  et  de  leur  liberty ;  autrement  qu'y  a-t-il  d'encourageant 
dans  un  desert?  Ge  serait  une  folic  que  de  quitter  un  pays 
libre,  riche,  civilis^,  pour  planter  la  solitude,  et  risquer  de 
grosses  sommes  afin  de  donner  k  autrul  le  droit  de  nous  taxer 
k  son  plaisir...  Le  droit  naturel  et  la  raison  s'opposent  k  cette 
doctrine  par  tout  le  monde,  car  cela  ^quivaut  k  dire  qu'un 
peuple  libre  par  la  loi,  dans  sa  patrie  et  sous  son  prince,  est 
k  la  merci  du  prince  dans  les  plantations. 

«  Si  Ton  pent  nous  imposer  sans  loi,  si  Ton  nous  exclut  du 
droit  qui  nous  appartient  de  voter  TimpOt  en  notre  quality 
d* Anglais,  quelle  s^curit^  avons-nous  pour  rien  de  ce  que 
nous  possddons?  Rien  n'est  k  nous;  nous  sommes  serfs  k  merci 
non-seulement  pour  la  terre,  mais  pour  notre  argent.  De  pa- 
reils  abus  out  ruin6  les  gouvernements,  et  n*en  ont  jamais 
^lev^  aucun  k  une  veritable  grandeur.  » 

Un  si^cle  de  cette  pratique  lib^rale  avait  singuli^e- 


itaient  les  principes,  quelle  etait  la  foi  politique  d'un 
peuple  Stranger  k  la  vieitle  Europe,  s6par6  d'elle  par  les 
mers,  et  qui  ne  connaissait  gufere  que  par  oul-dire  nos 
societes  ou  se  proloogeait  le  pass^. 

Voici  un  morceau  qui  vbus  en  donnera  quelque  id^e. 
C'est  une  page  eerite,  vers  1763,  par  John  Adams  qui, 
tout  jeune  encore,  publiait  un  traits  sur  le  droit  cano- 
nique  et  feodal^  Adams  est  un  fils  de  puritain,  et  il  6crit 
au  moment  oil  la  querelle  commence  entre  TAm^rique 
et  TAngleterre.  Sa  parole  a  de  Tamertume;  elle  est  dure 
pour  la  vieille  figlise  et  le  vieux  monde ;  cette  durete 
mfime  oe  fera  que  mettre  plus  en  relief  I'esprit  d^mo- 
cratique  d'un  des  principaux  et  des  plus  sages  acteurs 
de  la  revolution : 

«  Ce  qui  a  colonist  TAm^rique,  c*est  la  grande  luite  du 
peuple  contre  la  conjuration  de  la  tyrannic  temporelle  et  spi- 
rituelle.  Ce  n*est  pas  la  religion  seule,  comme  on  le  suppose 
commun^ment,  c*est  Tamour  de  la  liberty  universelle,  c'est  la 
haine,  la  crainte  et  Thorreur  de  cette  conjuration,  qui  a 
d^cid<^,  conduit  et  accompli  la  colonisation  de  TAm^rique. 

«  Nos  p^res  out  vu  clairement  que  de  toutes  les  erreurs  et 
les  folies  qui  out  pass^  par  Tesprit  de  I'homme,  ii  n'y  en  a 
jamais  eu  de  plus  extravagante  que  ces  notions  de  caract^re 
ind<^l^bile,  de  succession  non  interrompue  qui  nous  sont  ve- 
nues du  droit  canonique.  Ce  sont  ces  id^es  fantastiques  qui 
ont  entourd  le  prfitre  d*une  aureole  de  myst^re,  de  saintet^, 
de  respect,  et  lui  ont  donn4  une  superiority  qui  n'appartient 
k  aucun  mortel,  et  qui,  par  la  constitution  m6me  de  la  nature 
humaine,  sera  toujours  dangereuse  pour  la  soci6t6.  C'est  pour- 
quoi  nos  p^res  ont  dtooli  toute  la  hi^rarchie  de  T^piscopat 
(ils  se  sont  moqu^s,  comme  doit  faire  tout  homme  raisonnable 


qui  font  sortir  de  saintes  effluves  des  doigts  dpiscopaux);  c'est 
pourquoi  ils  ont  ^tabii  FordiQation  pastorale  sur  le  fondement 
de  la  Bible  et  du  sens  commun. 

«  Ces  dmigrants  avaient  un  souverain  m^pris  pour  toutes 
ces  misdrables  inventions  de  la  l^gitimit^,  de  Toint  du  Sei- 
gneur, de  Torigine  divine  et  miraculeuse  du  gouvernement; 
nuages  et  myst^res  dans  lesquels  les  pr6tres  ont  envelopp^  le 
monarque  f^odal,  et  d*oil  ils  ont  tir^  les  plus  funestes  doc- 
trines :  celle  de  Pob^issance  passive  et  de  la  non-intervention. 
Les  puritains  savaient  au  contraire  que  le  gouvernement  est 
cbose  simple,  claire,  intelligible,  fondle  en  nature  et  en  raison, 
accessible  au  simple  bon  sens.  lis  d^testaient  les  devoirs  bu- 
miliants,  Tob^issance  servile  du  syst^me  fdodal;  ils  croyaient 
que  toutes  ces  suj^tions  d'esclave  ^taient  aussi  incompatibles 
avec  la  nature  humaine  qu'avec  cette  liberty  religieuse  par 
laquelle  J^sus-Christ  nous  a  affranchis. 

«  Rappelez-vous,  toutefois,  qu'il  faut  d^fendre  la  liberty  k 
tout  hasard.  Nous  y  avons  droit;  ce  droit,  c'est  notre  Grdateur 
qui  nous  Ta  donn^.  Quand  nous  ne  Taurions  pas  de  nature, 
nos  p^res  nous  Tauraient  conquise  et  achetde  au  prix  de  leur 
bien-^tre,  de  leur  fortune,  de  leurs  sacrifices  et  de  leur  sang. 
Et  Ton  ne  pent  garder  la  liberty,  s*il  n'y  a  cbez  le  peuple  une 
Education  gdn^rale;  le  peuple,  par  sa  nature  m^nie,  a  droit 
k  rinstruction,  puisque  son  grand  Cr^ateur,  qui  ne  fait  rien 
en  vain,  lui  a  donn^  Tintelligence  et  le  d&sir  de  savoir.  Mais 
en  outre  le  peuple  a  un  droit  incontestable,  imprescriptible, 
un  droit  divin  de  connaltre  le  caract^re  et  la  conduite  de  ceux 
qui  le  gouvernent.  Les  gouvernants  ne  sont  que  les  manda- 
taires,  les  agents,  les  fid^icommissaires  du  peuple;  s*ils  tra- 
bissent  ou  s*ils  negligent  mis^rablement  la  cause,  Tint^r^t,  le 
d^p6t  qu'on  leur  a  remis,  le  peuple  a  le  droit  de  r^voquer 
I'autorit^  qu*il  a  donnde  lui-m6me;  il  a  le  droit  de  constituer 
des  agents  meilleurs  et  plus  capables.  Rdpandre  les  lumi^res 
et  les  connaissauces  parnii  les  derniers  rangs,  a  plus  d'impor- 


je  ne  dis  pas  seulement  pour  le  public,  mais  pour  les  riches 
eux-m^mes  et  pour  leur  post6rit6  K  » 

Transportez-vous  par  la  pens6e  k  Paris  vers  la  m6me 
6poque,  c'est-k-dire  sous  le  ministere  de  M.  de  Choiseul, 
sous  le  regne  de  la  Dubarry,  au  moment  oil  Rousseau, 
publiant  VEmile  et  le  Contrat  social,  est  d6nonc6  par 
Tarchevfique  de  Paris,  poursuivi  par  la  Sorbonne,  par 
le  Parlement,  par  les  6tats  g6n6raux  de  HoUande,  par 
Geneve,  sa  palrie,  vous  sentirez  que  Tancien  et  le  nou- 
veau  monde  ne  sont  plus  au  mfime  diapason.  En  Am6- 
rique,  Tesprit  general  est  d^mocratique ;  il  y  a  un  siecle 
que  les  derniers  flots  de  la  revolution  sont  apaises.  Le 
peuple  jouit  en  paix  d'une  liberty  dejk  vieille.  En  France, 
le  trouble  est  dans  les  intelligences;  il  y  a  deux  soci6tes 
en  lutte :  un  avenir  qui  a  peine  a  naltre,  un  passe  qui  a 
peine  k  mourir.  Ainsi  s'explique  le  facile  succ^s  de 
TAm^rique  et  nos  echecs  douloureux.  Comme  les  An- 
glais du  dix-septifeme  siecle ,  nous  avons  voulu  renou- 
veler  tout  d'un  coup  les  id6es  et  les  institutions,  c'est 
trop  de  la  moitie.  Changez  d'abord  les  id6es,  les  institu- 
tions tomberont  d'elles-mfimes  comme  des  feuilles  que 
la  seve  abandonne  et  que  le  vent  d'automne  dissipe  au 
loin. 

Revenons  k  TAm^rique. 

Les  pages  d' Adams  nous  ont  monir6,  dans  toute  son 
effervescence,  I'esprit  d'un  avocat  ardent  et  passionne ; 

1 .  J'empninte  cette  citation  k  I'^loge  d*Adam8,  par  Sprague ;  EtUo- 
gies  pronounced  in  the  several  States  in  honor  of,,»  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Hartford,  1826.  P.  260. 
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lation  tout  entiere,  dhs  le  milieu  du  dix-huiti6me  sifecle. 
Nous  avoQS  sur  ce  point  un  temoignage  de  la  plus  haute 
importance,  et  qui  a  et6  souvent  cite,  celui  de  PieiTe 
Kalm,  voyageur  su^dois,  qui  visita  TAm^rique  en  1748. 
Voici  ce  qu'il  ^crit* : 

«  Les  colonies  anglaises  se  sont  tellement  accrues  en  rich  esse 
et  en  population,  qu'elles  rivaliseront  bient6t  avec  TAngle- 
terre.  Aussi,  pour  maintenir  le  commerce  et  le  pouvoir  de 
la  m^tropole,  leur  est-il  d^fendu  d*^tablir  des  manufactures 
nouvelles  qui  pourraient  faire  concurrence  aux  Anglais.  On 
ne  peut  chercher  Tor  et  Targent  qu'i  la  condition  de  Tem- 
barquer  aussitdt  pour  TAngleterre.  A  I'exception  d'un  petit 
nombre  de  places  fix^es,  les  colonies  n  ont  point  la  liberty  de 
trafiquer  en  debors  des  possessions  britanniques,  et  on  ne  per- 
met  point  aux  strangers  le  moindre  commerce  avec  les  colo- 
nies amdricaines.  U  y  a  une  foule  de  restrictions  pareilles. 

«  Cette  oppression  a  rendu  les  colons  moins  tendres  pour 
la  m^tropole.  Et  cette  froideur  est  augment^e  par  le  grand 
nombre  d'^trangers  qui  se  sont  ^tablis  en  Am^rique.  Des  Hol- 
landais,  des  Allemands,  des  Frangais  sont  mdi^s  aux  Anglais, 
et  n*ont  aucune  affection  pour  la  vieille  Angleterre. 

<f  En  outre  il  y  a  toujours  des  gens  mdcontents  et  qui  ai- 
ment  le  cbangement.  Ajoutez  qu'une  liberty  excessive  et  la 
prosp6rit6  nourrissent  un  esprit  indomptable.  J*ai  entendu 
non-seulement  des  Am^ricains  de  naissance,  mais  des  Emi- 
grants anglais,  dire  publiquement  qu*avant  trente  ou  cinquante 
ans  les  colonies  de  rAm6rique  du  Nord  constitueront  un  fitat 
sEparE  et  enti^rement  ind^pendant  de  TAngleterre. 

«  Mais  comme  le  pays  est  sans  defense  du  cOtE  de  la  mer, 
et  que  du  cOtE  de  la  terre  on  a  la  presence  inqui^tante  des 
Francais,  ces  dangereux  voisins  empdcbent  que  Tattacbement 

I.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U,  5.,  t.  Ill,  p.  465. 


des  Frangais  dans  TAro^rique  du  Nord  comme  la  cause  prin- 
cipale  qui  maintient  les  colonies  dans  la  soumission.  » 

Ces  observations  recueillies  surtout  it  New- York  par 
le  voyageur  su^dois  sont  d'une  v6rit6  parfaile.  Nous 
y  trouvons  h  la  fois  les  causes  qui  amenerent  la  revo- 
lution, et  les  obstacles  qui  la  retarderent.  Les  causes, 
c'etait  Tamour  de  la  liberie ,  le  sentiment  du  droit,  la 
haine  de  Toppression ;  I'obstacle,  c'6tait  le  voisinage  du 
Canada,  obstacle  qui  disparut  en  1763. 

Se  d^livrer  des  Fran^ais  d'abord,  pour  avoir  h  soi 
tout  le  continent;  puis^ensuite,  obtenirTegaliteavecles 
citoyens  dela  m6tropole,  ou  se  debarrasser  des  Anglais, 
c'est  toute  la  politique  de  rAm^rique,  de  1748  a  1776. 
U  ne  faut  pas  supposer  un  plan  arr6t6,  une  conspiration 
permanente;  ce  n'est  pas  ainsi  que  les  choses  se  pas- 
sent,  et  ce  n'est  jamais  par  calcul  qu'un  peuple  s'en- 
gage  dans  une  revolution.  On  suit  son  int6r6t;  on  de- 
fend ses  droits,  on  s'irrite  de  resistances  injustes,  et  un 
jour  I'explosion  delate,  au  regret  de  tout  le  monde,  et 
quand  il  est  trop  tard  pour  reculer.  G'est  \h  I'histoire  de 
TAmerique. 

Voyons  quels  etaient  les  griefs  contre  TAngleterre, 
et  ce  qu'on  faisait  en  m6me  temps,  d'accord  avec  elle, 
pour  chasser  les  Fran^ais.  Des  deux  famous  on  appro- 
chait  de  I'union  et  de  la  resistance  commune ;  paix  et 
guerre  servaient  I'emancipation  americaine,  et  hAtaient 
son  av6nement. 

Les  colonies  avaient  ete  fondees  par  des  concessions 
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fort  larges  pour  la  plupart,  laissaient  aux  colonies  toute 
liberie  d'administration  int^rieure,  et  notamment  leur 
abandonnaient  les  avantages  et  les  charges  du  gou- 
^ernement.  C'etait,  comrae  le  dit  Montesquieu,  plus 
pour  6tendre  son  commerce  que  pour  6tendre  sa  domi- 
nation, que  TAngleterre  avait  envoys  ces  essaims  dans 
le  desert;  Fobjet  principal  du  gouvemement  anglais 
etait  d'assurer  k  la  m^tropole  un  grand  march6  de  ma- 
tieres  premieres,  tout  en  lui  reservant  le  monopole  du 
commerce  et  de  Tindustrie.  Telle  6tait  aloi^s  la  politique 
coloniale  de  toute  I'Europe,  politique  d&astreuse  pour 
les  colonies  qu'elle  emp6chait  de  travailler ,  mauvaise 
pour  la  m^tropole  dont  elle  affaiblissait  les  ^changes, 
cause  perpetuelle  de  jalousie  et  de  guerre  entre  les 
grandes  puissances  du  vieux  monde,  Espagne,  HoUande^ 
France  et  Angleterre.  II  semblait  que  la  ruine  du  voisin 
fit  la  fortune  de  ses  rivaux. 

L'Angleterre  surtout,  comme  le  dit  justement  Mon- 
tesquieu ^  «  6tait  souverainement  jalouse,  et  s'affligeait 
plus  de  la  prosp6rit6  des  autres  qu'elle  ne  jouissait  de 
la  sienne.  Ses  lois,  d'ailleurs  douces  et  faciles,  ^taient 
si  rigides  h  regard  du  commerce  et  de  la  navigation 
qu'on  faisait  avec  elle,  qu'elle  semblait  ne  n^gocier 
qu'avec  des  ennemis. » 

Cette  jalousie,  cette  fureur  de  monopole  etait  poussee 
si  loin  que,  depuis  I'acte  de  navigation  de  1651,  ren- 
force  par  Facte  12,  Charles  II,  les  gouverneurs  colo- 

1.  Esprit  des  Lois,  XIX,  ch.  xxvii. 
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observer  Tacte  de  navigation ,  faute  de  quoi  ils  etaient 
priv^s  de  leurs  offices,  d^clar^s  incapables  de  remplir 
une  fonction  coloniale,  et  amendables  de  1,000  livres 
sterling. 

En  1670,  Josias  Child,  dans  ses  Discours  sur  le  com- 
mercey  faisait  I'^loge  de  la  frugality,  de  I'industrie,  de 
la  temperance  de  la  Nouvelle-Angieterre ,  du  bonheur 
de  ses  lois  et  de  ses  institutions ;  il  afiQrmait  que,  de 
toutes  les  plantations  d'Am^rique,  il  n*y  en  avait  aucune 
qui  fi!it  mieux  faite  pour  construire  des  vaisseaux,  ou 
pour  nourrir  des  matelots,  non-seulement  k  cause  de 
Tindustrie  naturelle  du  peuple ,  mais  k  cause  des  p6- 
cheries  de  morues  et  de  maquereaux.  Mais  sa  conclusion 
etait  qu'il  fallait  bien  se  garder  de  laisser  les  colonies 
s*accroitre  au  prejudice  de  I'Angleterre,  et  que  la  Nou- 
velle-Angieterre 6tait  la  plus  pr^judiciable  de  toutes  les 
plantations.  C'^tait  aussi  Topinion  de  Davenant,  grand 
^conomiste  sous  le  r^gne  de  Guillaume  III. 

En  1719,  la  Chambre  des  Conununes  d'Angleterre 
d^clarait,  qu'elever  des  manufactures  dans  les  colonies, 
c'^tait  diminuer  leur  d^pendance  ^ 

En  1732,  sur  la  plainte  des  chapeliers  de  Londres  qui 
accusaient  les  Americains  d*exporter  des  chapeaux  en 
Espagne,  au  Portugal,  aux  Antilles,  le  Parlement  ren- 
dait  un  acte  qui  defendait  Texportation  au  dehors,  le 
commerce  entre  plantations,  et  qui  restreignait  la  fabri- 
cation. 

1.  Pitkin,!,  101. 
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sur  UD  chariot  ou  un  cheval,  ai^ec  rintention  de  les  ex- 
porter. Defense  d'avoir  plus  de  deux  apprentis;  defense 
de  s'etablir  cbapelier  avaut  d'avoir  fait  sept  ans  d'ap- 
prentissage ;  defense  d'employer  un  negre  pour  ce  grand 
(Buvre  des  cbapeaux  ^ ;  on  trouve  ]k  toutes  les  folies  et 
toutes  les  niaiseries  de  la  prohibition. 

M6me  jalousie  pour  les  fabriques  de  fer.  En  1750, 
le  Parlement  permet  d'exporter  le  fer  en  gueuse  ou  en 
barre,  mais  il  interdit  toute  forge  ou  autre  engin  pour 
battre  ou  etirer  le  fer,  ou  pour  faire  de  I'acier,  sous 
peine  de  200  livres  sterling  d'amende.  Tons  ces  ateliers 
sont  declares  common  nuisance^  en  d'autres  termes  leur 
existence  constitue  un  delit.  Ordre  est  donn^  aux  gou- 
vemeurs  de  les  detruire,  sur  la  deposition  de  deux  te- 
moins,  dans  les  trente  jours,  sous  peine  de  500  livres 
sterling  d'araende  ^. 

Ce  n'^tait  pas  \h  seulement  la  politique  des  hommes 
d*£tat,  c'etait  aussi  celle  des  ^conomistes  du  temps. 

Les  colonies  americaines  itaient  done  k  la  fois  trfes- 
libres  et  tres-esclaves  :  trfes-4ibres  politiquement,  pour 
ce  qui  touchait  a  leur  gouvemement  interieur ;  tr^s- 
esclaves  commercialement,  pour  tout  ce  qui  touchait  a 
leurs  int6r6ts.  La  jalousie  de  la  m^tropole  les  afiFaiblis- 
sait,  et,  en  m6me  temps,  les  divisait.  EUes  ne  sentirent 
leur  unit6  nationale  que  lorsqu'elles  se  r^unirent  d'a- 
bord  pour  envahir  le  Canada,  et  chasser  les  Fran<?ais  du 

1.  Pitkin,  p.  103. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  92. 11  faut  dire  qu'on  ne  put  jamais  ex^uter  ces  actes 
dans  le  Massachusetts. 
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gleterre,  et  recourir  aux  armes  ^ 

Comment  se  fait-il  que  des  peuples  amoureux  de  leur 
liberty  souffrissent  de  pareilles  g^nes  dans  leur  commerce 
el  leur  industrie?  c'est  ce  qu'il  est  facUe  d'expliquer, 
en  Europe,  par  les  id6es  du  dix-septieme  sifecle,  ld6es 
qui  ontr^gne  jusque  de  nos  jours;  mais,  en  Am^rique, 
ces  id^es  avaient  fait  leur  temps ;  le  commerce,  la  ua- 
vigation  et  I'industrie  naissaient  d'eux-mfimes  sur  ce 
sol  ftcond,  sur  cette  terre  placee  en  bordure  le  long 
des  mers,  avecles  plus  beaux  fleuves  du  monde.  Lk-bas 
le  systeme  prohibitif  etait  une  cause  perpetuelle  d'irri- 
tation,  et  si,  lors  de  la  revolution,  ce  grief  s'obscurcit, 
c'est  que  la  querelle  porta  sur  un  point  plus  vif  et  plus 
sensible  :  le  droit  pr6tendu  par  le  Parlement  de  taxer 
les  colonies,  c'est-k-dire  de  les  gouverner  chez  elles, 
sans  elles,  malgre  elles.  Pour  les  colons,  c'etait  tout  a  la 
fois  les  attaquer  dans  leurs  privileges  de  citoyens  an- 
*glais,  et  leur  extorquer  leur  argent. 

D^s  le  commencement  du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  il  ne 
manquait  pas,  en  Angleterre,  de  financiers  et  de  poli- 
tiques  qui  voyaient  de  mauvais  oeil  ces  r6publiques  am6- 
ricaines,  et  qui  voulaient  en  detruire  I'independance. 
Mais,  pendant  le  ministere  de  Walpole,  toutes  ces  pre- 
tentions jalouses  echouerent  entierement.  Walpole  a 
laisse  une  mauvaise  reputation;  on  n'a  pas  impunement 
contre  soi  des  hommes  tels  que  Swift  et  Bolingbroke.  II 
usait  d'ailleurs  largement  de  la  corruption,  et  se  vantait 

1.  Pitkin,  p.  104. 
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oil  les  consciences  ne  se  vendaient  pas  trfes-cher,  ayant 
peu  de  prix ;  mais  c'etait  un  esprit  sage,  sans  passion, 
et  qui  avait  pour  devise  :  Quieta  non  movere.  II  ne  se 
sentait  nul  desir  de  troubler  les  colonies  et  d'affaiblir  un 
admirable  march6.  A  tons  les  projets  des  novateurs  il 
repondait  par  de  sages  paroles  que  rhistoire  a  con- 
servees  : 

c  Je  laisserai,  disait-il,  le  projet  de  taxer  les  Am^ricains  ^ 
ceux  de  mes  successeurs  qui  auront  plus  de  courage  que  je 
n'en  ai,  ou  qui  seront  moins  amis  du  commerce  que  je  ne 
suis.  Durant  mon  administration,  j'ai  toujours  eu  pour  principe 
d'encourager  le  commerce  des  colonies  am^ricaines  en  lui  lais- 
sant  la  plus  grande  latitude.  II  a  ^t^  quelquefois  n^cessaire  de 
fermer  les  ^eux  sur  quelques  irr^gularit^s  de  leur  commerce 
avec  I'Europe;  car  en  les  encourageant  k  d6velopper  leurs 
affaires  avecT^tranger,  si  les  Am^ricains  gagnent  500,000  livres 
sterling,  je  suis  sHr  qu*en  moins  de  deux  ans  la  moiti^  de  ce 
b^n^fice  entre  dans  le  Tr^sor  de  Sa  Majesty,  par  le  travail  et  le 
produit  de  ce  royaume,  une  immense  quantity  de  nos  mar- 
chandises  s'exportant  aux  colonies.  Plus  le  commerce  am6ri- 
cain  grandit  au  dehors,  plus  les  colonies  ont  besoin  de  nos 
produits.  G'est  1^  une  fagon  de  les  taxer  qui  s'accorde  bien 
mieux  avec  leurs  constitutions  et  leurs  lois^  » 

G*6tait  Ikle  langage  d'un  homme  d'fitat;  c'etait  aussi 
celui  de  Pitt  qui  ne  voulait  pas  qu'on  taxdt  directement 
I'Anierique.  Mais,  ajoutait-il  avec  une  f6rocit6  particu- 
liere  aux  amis  de  la  prohibition  :  a  Si  TAm^rique  s'avi- 
sait  de  fabriquer  un  bas,  ou  un  clou  de  fer  a  cheval, 

1.  Hinton,  Hist,  of  the  U.  5.,  p.  182. 


de  ce  pays. » 

Sous  une  admiaistratioa  moins  prudente  que  celle 
de  Walpole,  ces  projets  rcvenaient  sur  I'eau,  quand, 
en  17S4,  la  question  politique  prit  le  dessus.  Chasser 
lesFranfais  de  la  -valine  de  TOhio,  les  repousser  au  delJi 
des  lacs,  et  un  jour  les  expulser  du  Canada,  telle  ^tait 
alors  la  pensee  commune  des  Am^ricains  et  des  An- 
glais; et,  au  premier  rang,  parmi  les  Am^ricains,  se 
trouvait  un  homme  qui  6tait  alors  le  plus  hardi  et  le 
plus  d^cid^  des  ennemis  de  la  France,  comme  il  le  fut 
plus  tard  de  I'Angleterre ;  c'6tait  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Ce  sont  nos  peres,  il  faut  le  dire,  qui  a\aient  reconnu 
et  parcouru  ce  vaste  continent  de  TAm^rique  du  Nord, 
dont  les  colonies  anglaises  ne  faisaient  que  la  moindre 
part.  Maitres  du  Canada  et  des  lacs,  amis  des  Indiens, 
c'est  nous  qui ,  par  nos  missionnaires  et  nos  coureurs 
de  bois,  avions  d^couvert  le  Mbsissipi,  fond^  la  Loui- 
siane,  et^tabli  une  communication  parFOhio  et  les  lacs 
entre  le  nord  et  le  midi,  communication  defendue  par 
des  forts  et  des  postes  avanc^s.  Nous  prenions  ainsi  a 
revers  les  colonies  anglaises  adoss6es  aux  AUeghanys, 
et  qui  n'avaient  point  d^pass^  la  cr^te  de  la  montagne. 
Si  la  France  avait  soutenu  ses  colons,  si  le  gouverne- 
ment  ne  les  avait  pas  Idchement  abandonn^s,  c*est  k 
nous,  k  notre  langue,  k  nos  id^es  qu*appartenait  le 
Nouveau  Monde.  On  demande  souvent  ce  que  coi!itent 
les  princes  voluptueux;  quelquefois  m^me  on  parle  de 
Louis  XV  comme  d'un  homme  d'esprit;  la  grandeur  de 
la  France,  la  civilisation  fran?aise,  Tavenir  sacrifie  i  une 
II.  3 
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est  la  honte  de  notre  pays. 

Pour  nous  chasser  de  la  valine  de  TOhio ,  deux 
hommes  clairvoyants,  deux  amis,  Franklin  et  Pownall, 
avaient  imaging,  chacun  de  son  c6t6,  un  projet  de 
confederation  entre  les  colonies.  Tous  deux  comple- 
taient  ce  projet  par  Tid^e  d'une  union  plus  6troite  entre 
FAngleterre  et  les  plantations.  C'est  ce  dernier  point  que 
j'examineraiaujourd'hui,  conservant,  pour  la  prochaine 
le?on,  les  essais  de  confederation  qui  ont  prepare  les 
esprits  k  la  revolution  et  h  Tunion. 

Thomas  Pownall,  qui  fut  vice-amiral,  gouverneur  du 
Massachusetts  et  de  la  Caroline  du  Sud,  et  lieutenant- 
gouvemeur  de  la  Nouvelle-Jersey,  est  aujourd'hui  fort 
oublie.  Son  livre  sur  V Administration  des  Colonies  an- 
glaises  a  eu  cependant  cinq  editions  de  1768  h  1774. 
Cetait  un  de  ces  hommes  qu'on  n'^coute  guere,  parce 
qu'ils  avancent  sur  leur  temps,  et  qu'ils  ont  trop  t6t 
raison;  c'est  le  crime  que  les  habiles  pardonnent  le 
moins.  Rendons  justice  k  ces  esprits  clairvoyants,  nous 
qui  sommes  la  posterite;  c'est  le  moyen  peut-fitre  d'as- 
surer  une  meilleure  fortune  k  leurs  successeurs. 

Pownall,  qui  avait  reside  longtemps  enAmerique,  et 
qui  aimait  les  colonies,  avait  ete  frapp6  de  ce  grand  fait 
qui,  aujourd'hui,  crfeve  les  yeux;  c'est  que,  depuis  la 
colonisation  de  I'Amerique,  et  depuis  Fouverture  du 
commerce  avec  I'Asie,  le  grand  interfit  qui  couvrait  et 
surmontait  tous  les  autres,  c'etait  Tinierfit  commercial. 
La  politique  de  I'avenir  etait  la  politique  commerciale, 
et  ce  qui,  pour  lui,  amenait  la  crise  americaine,  c'etait 
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puissance. 

Pour  y  satisfaire  que  proposait-il?  C'etait  de  ren- 
verser  entierement  le  systeme  anglais.  Ce  syslfeme  com- 
mercial, qui  6tait  celui  de  toute  TEurope,  donnait  lout 
h  la  mfere  palrie.  La  m^lropole  itait  un  royaume  sou- 
verain,  tout-puissant,  ayant  en  sa  d^pendance  dcs  pro- 
vinces lointaines  qu'on  administrait  comme  une  ferme, 
des  colons  qu'on  gouvernait  comme  des  sujets,  et  quel- 
quefois  comme  des  vaincus.  Pownall  proposait  de  rem- 
placer  ce  royaume  par  un  empire,  par  une  grande  do- 
mination maritime  qui  comprendrait  sur  le  pied  d'^alit^ 
tous  les  territoires  occupes  par  des  Anglais.  L'Angleterre 
n'aurait  plus  ^te  la  maltresse  de  ses  colonies;  elle  aurait 
6t6  simplement  le  centre,  le  si^ge  politique  d'un  empire 
couvrant  le  monde  entier. 

Pownall  allait  plus  loin ;  ii  pr^voyait  un  avenir  pos- 
sible qui  deplacerait  ce  centre  politique  et  pourrait  le 
porter  en  dehors  m6me  de  I'Angleterre ;  mais,  disait-il 
profitons  du  moment  oil  ce  centre  est  chez  nous  pour 
^tablir  un  empire  accepts  de  tous,  et  qui  assure  h  TAn- 
gleterre  une  preponderance  universelle.  Si  nous  n'avons 
pas  cette  sagesse,  les  colonies,  au  lieu  de  devenir  une 
part  de  notre  Etat,  deviendront  une  faction.  Si  nous  les 
r^unissons  par  la  justice,  la  douceur,  Tinterdt  commun, 
elles  sont  k  nous;  si  nous  voulons  continuer  h  les  ratta- 
cher  h  nous  par  force,  nous  les  unirons  Tune  k  Tautre, 
et  contre  nous,  par  une  communaut6  d'interfits  poli- 

1.  PownaU,  The  Adwiniitration  of  the  Colonies.  Lond.,  1774,  t,  I, 
p.  10  et  46. 
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distinct  et  s^par6  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  *. 

Pownali  s'ou\rit  de  ce  projet  au  due  d'York,  fut  bien 
accueilli  par  ce  prince,  demanda  une  audience  au  mi- 
nistre,  et  naturellement  ne  Tobtint  pas.  En  pleine  paix 
il  songeait  aux  orages  h  venir.  Pour  les  sages  du  temps, 
c'^tait  un  rfiveur. 

On  neferapas  ce  reproche  h  Franklin. 

Ce  n'est  certes  pas  un  rAveur  ce  bonhomme  Richard, 
qui  cherche  si  bien  Fart  de  faire  fortune,  et  qui  le  trouve 
dans  le  travail  et  Teconomie.  Dans  une  lettre  adress^e 
h  Shirley,  gouvemeur  du  Massachusetts,  Franklin  de- 
mandait  une  representation  des  colonies  dans  le  Parle- 
ment,  Vabolition  du  monopole  et  des  privileges  de  la 
m^re  patrie  : 

«  Au  gouvemeur  Shirley. 

•  Boston,  22  d^cembre  1754. 

«  Monsieur, 

a  Depuis  la  conversation  dont  11  a  plu  k  Yotre  Excellence 
de  m*honorer,  au  sujet  d'une  union  plus  intime  entre  les  co- 
lonies et  la  Grande-Bretagne,  qui  s^^tablirait  en  accordant  aux 
colonies  des  reprdsentan^s  dans  le  Parlement,  j'ai  rdfl^chi  sur 
cette  question,  et  je  suis  d*avis  que  cette  union  conviendrait 
fort  aux  colonies,  pourvu  qu'on  leur  accordAt  un  nombre 
raisonnable  de  repr^sentants,  et  que  tons  les  vieux  actes  du 
Parlement  qui  restreignent  le  commerce  ou  paralysent  les 
manufactures  des  colonies  fussent  rapport^s  en  mfime  temps. 
En  deux  mots,  il  faudrait  que  les  sujets  anglais  de  ce  cOt^-ci  de 
I'eau  fussent,  k  cet  ^gard,  mis  sur  le  mdme  pied  que  ceux  de 

1.  Pownal,  The  Administration  of  the  Colonies »  London,  1774,  1.  1, 
p.  10  et  46. 
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repr^sentera  Fensemble  jugeftt  k  propos,  dans  VinUrit  g^iral, 
de  r^lablir  ces  anciens  ou  quelques-uns  de  ces  anciens  r^gle- 
ments. 

c  Ce  n'est  pas  que  j'imagine  qu'on  accordera  aux  colonies 
assez  de  repr^sentants  pour  que  leur  uombre  ait  du  poids; 
mais  je  pense  qu'ils  seront  assez  uombreux  pour  que  ces  lois 
soient  mieux  et  pJus  impaitialemeDt  consid^r^es;  que  peut- 
6tre  lis  l*emporteroDt  sur  Tiut^r^t  parliculier  de  quelque  petite 
corporation  ou  de  quelques  metiers  d'Aogleterre  pour  qui,  ce 
me  semble^  on  a  quelquefois  plus  d*^gard  que  pour  toutes  les 
colonies,  plus  d'^gard  que  ne  le  permettent  I'int^ret  g^n^raJ 
et  le  bien  public*  Je  crois  aussi  que  le  gouvemement  des  co- 
lonies par  un  Parlement  oil  elles  seraient  sinc^rement  repre- 
sentees serait  beaucoup  plus  agr^able  k  notre  peuple  que  le 
systeme  qu'on  a  demierement  essays  d*introduire  en  vertu 
dlnstructions  royales,  et  qu'il  conviendrait  aussi  beaucoup 
mieux  k  la  nature  de  la  Constitution  et  de  la  liberty  anglaises. 
Si  ce  nouveau  Parlement  jugeait  k  propos,  dans  Tinter^t  ge- 
neral, d*etablir  des  lois  semblables  k  celles  qui  p^sent  si  lour- 
dement  sur  les  colonies,  ces  lois  seraient  accept^es  de  meilleur 
coeur  et  plus  facilement  ex^cutees. 

«  J'esp^re  aussi  qu'au  nu)yen  de  cette  union  le  peuple  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne  et  le  peuple  des  colonies  apprendraient  k 
se  consid^rer  mutuellement,  non  point  comme  appartenant  k 
des  societes  qui  ont  des  int^r^ts  diff^rents,  mais  comme  appar- 
tenant  k  une  seule  communaute  qui  n*a  qu'un  m6me  int^r^t ; 
ce  qui,  j'imagine,  contribuerait  k  fortifier  tout  le  corps,  et 
affaiblirait  beaucoup  le  danger  d'une  separation  future. 

«  II  est,  je  crois,  re^u  que  I'interet  general  d'un  £tat,  c'est 
que  le  peuple  soit  nombreux  et  riche,  qu'il  y  ait  assez  d'bonunes 
pour  le  defendre,  et  assez  d'argent  pour  payer  les  taxes  qui 
defrayent  les  charges  publiques.  Gela  est  aecessaire  pour 
garantir  la  security  de  r£tat  et  pour  repousser  retranger; 
mais  ii  ne  semble  pas  aussi  important  que  le  combat  soit  sou- 
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par  William  plutOt  que  par  Charles.  La  fabrication  du  fer 
occupe  et  enrichit  les  sujets  anglais ;  mats  qu'importe  k  r£tat 
que  le  fabricant  vive  k  BirmiDgham  ou  k  Sheffield,  ou  dans 
les  deux  endroits  k  la  fois,  puisque  de  toute  fagon  il  habite 
TEmpire  et  met  k  la  disposition  de  T^tat  sa  personne  et  ses 
biens  I  Si  demain  on  pouvait  dess^cher  les  sables  de  Godwin 
et  gagner  sur  la  mer  des  terres  ^gales  k  un  comt^  d'Angleterre, 
serait-il  juste  de  refuser  aux  habitants  de  ce  nouveau  territoire 
les  privileges  dont  jouissent  les  autres  Anglais?  Pourrait-on 
leurinterdiredevendreleurs  produits  dans  les  m6mes  ports, 
ou  de  faire  eux-m6mes  leurs  souliers,  parce  qu'un  marchand 
ou  uncordonnier  yivant  dans  le  yieux  pays  s*imagineraii  qu*il 
y  a  plus  d'avantage  pour  lui  k  trafiquerouli  faire  des  souliers 
pour  le  compte  d'autrui?  Serait-ce  juste,  alors  m^me  que  le 
nouveau  territoire  aurait  ^1^  conquis  aux  frais  de  r£tat?  Et 
ne  serait-ce  pas  encore  moins  juste^  si  la  charge  et  la  peine 
de  gagner  ce  nouveau  territoire  k  la  Grande-Bretagne  avaient 
laiss^es  aux  premiers  colons? 

«  La  durete  de  ce  syst^me  ne  serait-elle  pas  encore  plus 
visible  si  Ton  refusait  au  peuple  du  nouveau  pays  de  lui  accor- 
der  des  repr^sentants  dans  le  Parlement  qui  le  soumet  k  de 
pareilles  impositions  ? 

«  Maintenant,  je  consid^re  les  colonies  comme  autant  de 
comt^s  gagn^  k  la  Grande-Bretagne,  et  bien  plus  avantageux 
pour  elle  que  s'ils  avaient  ^t^  conquis  sur  la  mer/le  long  de 
ses  cotes,  et  joints  k  son  territoire.  Et,  en  effet,  les  colonies, 
plac^es  en  diff^rents  climats,  fournissent  une  plus  grande  va- 
riety de  produits  et  de  mati^res  pour  un  plus  grand  nombre 
de  manufactures.  S^par^es  par  TOc^an,  elles  accroissent  ie 
nombre  des  navires  et  des  matelots.  Ges  colonies  sont  toutes 
comprises  dans  TEmpire  britannique  (qui  ne  s*est  dtendu  que 
par  elles;  la  for^  et  la  richesse  de  I'ensemble  n*etant  que  la 
force  et  la  richesse  des  parties),  qu'importe  done  k  r£tat  qu'un 
commergant,  un  forgeron,  un  chapelier  s'enrichisse  dans  la 


la  population  demaDde  deux  torgerons  au  lieu  d  un  qu  on  em- 
ployait  jusque-Id,  pourquoi  le  nouveau  forgeron  n*aurait-il  pas 
la  liberie  de  vivre  et  de  travailler  dans  le  nouveau  pays,  aussi 
bien  que  Tancien  forgeron  a  le  droit  de  vivre  dans  le  vieux 
pays  ? 

ff  Enfin  pouiquoi  la  protection  de  T^tat  s'exercerait^Ue 
avec  partiality,  k  moins  que  ce  ne  soit  pour  favoriser  ceux  qui 
ont  le  plus  de  m^rite?  S'il  y  a  quelque  difference,  il  me  semble 
que  ceux  qui  ont  agrandi  TEmpire  et  le] commerce  de  TAngle- 
terre,  qui  en  ont  augments  la  force,  la  richesse,  la  population, 
au  risque  de  leur  vie  et  de  leur  fortune,  en  des  pays  nou- 
veaux  et  strangers,  il  me  semble,  dis-je,  que  ceux-l&  ont  droit 
a  quelque  preference. 

«  J*ai  Thonneur,  etc. 

0  B.  Franklin.  » 

Voila  une  lettre  que  r^conomie  moderne  avoue  com- 
pletement,  et  qui  fait  honneur  aux  lumieres  non  moins 
qu'au  patriotisme  de  Franklin.  On  ne  recouta  pas,  on 
lutta  vingt  ans  centre  la  justice  et  la  verite ;  on  arriva  i 
la  guerre  et  a  la  separation. 

Mais  TAngleterre  s'est  instruite  par  rexp^rience.  Au- 
jourd'hui  ses  colonies  sent  une  part  de  Tempire ,  ou , 
mieux  encore,  elles  sont  des  empires  par  elles-m^mes. 
L'Angleterre  les  considere  du  mfime  oeil  qu'une  mfere 
qui  voit  grandir  ses  fiUes;  elle  ne  leur  demande  que 
leur  amour ,  le  sentiment  d'une  commune  origine  et 
d  un  commun  int^rfit.  Ce  n'est  plus  Pownall,  ce  n'est 
plus  Franklin  qui  est  un  r6veur  et  un  r6volutionnaire ; 
les  rfiveurs  sont  les  c^lfebres  ministres  de  I'^poque, 
illustres  inconnus  qui  ont  conquis  robscurit^  comme 
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qu  a  fail  repandre  leur  ignorance  el  leur  imbeciUiie. 

Ainsi  passenl  les  choses  du  monde.  Quand  on  lit 
Thistoire,  il  semble  qu'on  assiste  k  T^lernelle  l^gende 
de  la  Sibylle.  Trois  fois  elle  se  presente  avec  ces  livres 
falidiques  qui  contiennent  Tavenir.  La  premiere  fois , 
c'est  la  plainle  d'un  simple  particulier,  la  voix  du  boa 
sens;  elle  se  nomme  la  Raison.  La  seconde  fois,  c'est 
la  you  d'un  peuple  qui  souffre,  la  Sibylle  se  nomme 
R^forme.  La  troisieme  fois,  elle  est  arm^e,  et  se  nomme 
Revolution.  Heureux  les  rois,  heureux  les  peuples  qui^ 
laissant  h  toute  pensee  une  libre  carri^re,  accueillent, 
des  le  premier  jour,  cette  divinity  bienfaisante  h  son 
premier  sourire,  et  ne  se  laissenl  pas  enlralner  dans 
ces  conspirations  de  I'ignorance,  de  rint6r6t  et  de  la 
passion,  d*ou  la  liberie  elle-m^me  ne  sort  que  sanglanle 
et  mulilee ! 
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TROISIEME  LEgON 


PaOJETS  D'UNION  ENTRE  LES  colonies.  —  GONGRiiS  d'albant 
EN  1754.  —  FRANKLIN. 


Nous  avons  vu  quels  ^taient  les  sentiments  et  les 
idees  qui  r6gnaient  aux  Colonies.  Ce  peuple  de  plan- 
teurs,  que  TEurope  ignorait,  avait  pour  la  liberty  un 
amour  jaloux,  plus  ardent  et  plus  vif  que  celui  m^me 
des  Anglais  pour  leurs  yieilles  institutions.  II  fallait  aux 
Am^ricains  toutes  les  libert^s  civiles  et  politiques  de 
la  mere  patrie.  En  outre,  d^s  le  milieu  du  dernier  sife- 
cle,  ils  commengaient  k  discuter  les  conditions  de  leur 
union  avec  la  m^tropole;  Us  demandaient  T^galit^  com- 
merciale,  c'est-k-dir«  la  liberty  de  commerce  et  d'in- 
dustrie ,  la  seule  liberty  qui  leur  manqu^t.  J'ai  parle 
des  projets  hardis  de  Pownall  et  de  Franklin. 

Mais  pour  obtenir  la  reconnaissance  de  ces  droits, 
pour  forcer  I'Angleterre  k  renoncer  au  privilege  d'ex- 
ploiter  les  plantations  k  son  profit,  pour  lui  faire  abdi- 
quer  la  \ieille  et  desastreuse  politique  commerciale,  k 
laquelle,  comme  k  un  talisman,  elle  attacbait  Fid^e  de 
sa  puissance,  il  ei^t  fallu  que  les  Colonies  fussent  en 
6tat  de  s'unir  et  d'imposer  k  la  metropole  par  leur 
nombre  et  leur  accord. 

II  n'y  avait  rien  de  semblable  en  Ara^rique. 
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nies.  Tout  au  contraire,  la  devise  de  ses  hommes  d'fitat 
et  de  ses  economistes  etait  de  diviser  pour  r^gner.  Ce 
n'^tait  pas  assez  que  la  grande  etendue  des  plantations, 
clair-sem6es  au  milieu  de  cette  forfit  qu'on  appelle 
TAm^rique  du  Nord,  et  qui  aigourd'hui  m6rae  n'est 
pas  h  demi  d6frich^e,  s6par4t  les  Colonies  et  isol4t  les 
comt^s;  TAngleterre  considerait  chaque  etablissement 
comme  Stranger  h  ses  voisins;  les  gouverneurs  ne  con- 
naissaient  que  leurs  provinces,  et  il  y  avait  entre  les 
plantations  des  rivalit^s  qu'on  se  souciait  fort  peu 
d'apaiser. 

La  Yirginie  jalousait  le  Maryland,  qui  lui  £^sait  con- 
currence dans  la  production  du  tabac ;  toutes  les  Colo- 
nies du  Sud  voyaient  d'un  osil  d'envie  I'activit^  de  la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre.  Alors,  comme  aujourd'hui,  on 
d^nouQait  Tesprit  mercantile  et  Taudace  de  ces  mar- 
chands  puritains  qui,  au  m6pris  des  lois  de  la  mStro- 
pole,  poussaient  leurs  affaires  jusqu'a  Lisbonne  et 
faisaient  une  contrebande  bardie  et  profitable  avec  les 
Antilles.  Alors,  comme  aujourd*hui,  la  diversity  ^tait 
dans  les  int6r^ts;  mais  Tunit^  avait  des  racines  plus 
profondes  :  origine,  langue,  religion,  patriotisme, 
poussaient  h  Tunite.  C'^tait  le  grand  courant  qui  en- 
trainait  le  pays  vers  un  avenir  de  gloire  et  de  puis- 
sance; mais  au-dessus  etaient  ces  remous  superficiels, 
les  seuis  que  voient  les  politiques^  Us  se  trompaient 

1.  Powoall,  qui  n'^tait  pas  un  homme  ordinaire,  d^clarait,  dans 
son  Administration  des  Colonies  (1768,  t.  I,  p.  35,  36,  93),  que  les 
Colonies  n'avaient  pas  unseul  principe  commun  d'association.  Diversity 
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Des  le  dix-septifeme  sifecle,  on  trouve  cependant  un 
essai  d'unioQ  entre  les  Colooies ;  mais  c'est  une  union 
limit^e  et  qui  ne  comprend  que  les  plantations  du 
Nord.  L^,  tout  est  commun  :  foi,  moeurs,  id^es,  lois, 
interdts;  c'est  partout  le  m£me  esprit;  la  division  des 
provinces  est  geographique,  rien  de  plus;  Tunit^  est 
si  grande  que  Thistoire  et  la  politique  r6unissent  tou* 
jours  ces  differents  Etats  sous  le  nom  de  Nouvelle- 
Angleterre.  C'est  un  mfime  peuple  et  un  mSme  pays, 
ce  qui  explique  son  influence  et  sa  force  aux  £tats* 
Unis. 

Vous  vous  rappelez  que,  dhs  Tann^e  1643,  les  co- 
lonies de  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  et 
Nev^-Haven  se  r^unirent  pour  se  defendre  contre  les 
incursions  des  Indiens  et  les  entreprises  des  Hollandais 
de  la  Nouvelle-Belgique.  Les  planteurs  form^rent  une 
ligue,  offensive  et  defensive,  qu'ils  d^clarerent  perp6- 
•  tuelle,  et  ils  prirent  le  nom  de  Colonies  unies  de  la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre. 

Suivant  les  articles  de  la  Con£6deration,  chaque  Go- 
lonie  conservait  la  juridiction  exclusive  sur  son  propre 
territoire;  mais,  en  cas  de  guerre,  offensive  ou  defen- 
sive, chaque  membre  de  la  Confederation  devait  fournir 
des  hommes  et  de  Targent  en  proportion  de  sa  popu- 
lation. 

d'^tablisseraents,  diversity  de  chartes  et  de  gouTemements,  opposition 
d'int^rgts,  rivalitdset  jalousies  mutuelles,  reodaient  toute  union  cl^iiin^- 
rique.  C'est  en  1 768  quMl  r^imprimait  pour  la  quatri^me  fols  oelle 
proph^lie,  qui  aliait  6tre  d^monlie  par  r^v6aement. 
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Golonie  deleguerait  deux  commissaires,  avec  pouvoir 
de  d^lib^rer  sur  la  paix  et  la  guerre,  et  sur  tous  les 
points  d'int^rfit  commun.  Toute  decision,  adoptee  par 
la  majority  des  trois  quarts,  obligeait  la  Confede- 
ration ^ 

Cette  association,  Yisiblement  emprunt^e  de  la  re- 
publique  des  Provinces-Unies,  le  grand  modfele  de 
Tepoque,  est  le  premier  germe  d'essais  successifs  qui 
devaient  amener  enfin  la  confederation  pendant  la 
guerre  de  Tindependance,  et  Tunion  apres  la  paix. 
On  y  sent  dejk  une  prudence  jalouse,  qui  est  sensible 
*  dans  la  constitution  des  fitats-Unis;  chaque  colonic 
veut  conserver  sa  souverainete  interieure,  et  avec  rai- 
son,  car  cette  independance  municipale  est  une  des 
meilleures  garanties  de  la  liberty. 

A  la  suite  de  cet  accord,  les  Colonies  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Angleteire  agirent,  de  fait,  comme  £tats  independants^ 
durant  pr^s  de  quarante  annees.  La  guerre  civile  qui 
dechirait  TAngleterre  ne  permettait  gufere  de  s'in- 
quieter  de  ces  plantations  perdues  dans  le  desert,  et  k 
peine  peupl^es.  On  laissa  done  la  Confederation  se  mou- 
voir  en  toute  liberte  dans  une  sphere  des  plus  etroites; 
on  avait  pen  k  se  meier  de  ses  guerres  avec  quelques 
tribus  indiennes;  ce  fut  seulement  en  1686  qu'elle  dis- 
parut ,  quand  Jacques  II  fit  annuler  les  chartes  de  la 
Nouvelle-Anglelerre,  et  remplacia  ces  libres  gouverne- 
ments  par  une  commission  qui  tomba  avec  lui  ^. 

1.  KenI,  Commentaries  on  American  Law^  I,  202. 

2.  Kent,  ibid.y  p.  203. 
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les  habitants  de  la  NouveUe-Angleterre  essay^rent  plus 
d'une  fois  de  ces  reunions  communes,  de  ces  associa- 
tions qui  sont  dans  Tesprit  des  peuples  libres.  Pour 
traiter  avec  les  Indiens,  pour  leur  r^sister,  pour  emp^ 
cher  les  empi^tements  des  Fran^ais,  il  y  eut  souvent  do 
ces  congr^s  de  gouvemeurs  et  de  commissaires,  et  on 
y  appela  m6me  des  d6put^s  des  autres  Colonies. 

Mais  ce  ne  furent  que  des  essais  sans  importance, 
quoique  cependant  Tid^e  germ&t  et  grandit  peu  h  pen. 

C'est  ainsi  qu'en  1697  William  Penn  avait  propose 
d'^tablir  un  congr^s  annuel  de  toutes  les  provinces  du 
continent  d'Am^rique,  avec  pouvoir  de  r6gler  le  com- 
merced C'est  ainsi  qu'en  1698,  et  dans  une  toute  autre 
id^,  Nicholson,  gouvemeur  de  la  Yirginie,  pr^sentait 
k  la  reine  Anne  im  m^moire  ou  il  proposait  de  fonder 
un  empire  am^ricain. 

II  demandait  que  toutes  les  Colonies  anglaises,  sur  le 
continent  de  I'Am^rique  du  Nord,  fussent  r^duites  en 
un  seul  gouvemement,  sous  un  vice-roi,  et  qu'on  y  en- 
tretint  une  arm^e  sur  pied,  afin  de  r^duire  les  ennemis 
de  la  reine.  m  En  d'autres  termes,  dit  Beverly*,  c'^tait 
implorer  le  secours  de  Sa  Majesty  pour  mettre  les  plan- 
tations sous  une  discipline  militaire;  c'^tait  par  conse- 
quent fournir  ime  belle  occasion  k  un  vice-roi  de  se- 
couer  la  domination  de  TAngleterre.  d 

Cost  sans  doute  ce  qu'on  sentit  dans  les  conseils  de 
la  reine  Anne;  on  ne  voit  pas  qu'il  ait  M  donn6  suite 

1.  BtincFotit  American  RevoLyU  I,  p.  141. 

2.  Hiitoirede  la  Yirginie,  p.  143. 
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godX  pour  cette  centralisation  et  cette  uniformite  qui 
font  la  passion  des  gouvemements  d'Europe,  chez  les 
peuples  imbus  des  id^es  latines.  A  quoi  bon  ^tablir  des 
vice^royaut^s  k  Tespagnole?  Le  r^gne  des  lois  suffi- 
sait. 

Ge  qui  aune  tout  autre  importance  que  ces  premiers 
essais,  c'est  le  Congr^s  qui  se  tint  ^  Albany  en 
et  le  projet  d'union  pr^senti  par  Franklin.  Ce  projet 
^choua  devant  les  jalousies  coloniales  et  les  craintes  de 
la  m^tropole,  mais  I'id^  n'en  fut  point  perdue;  elle 
devait  renaltre  vingt  ans  plus  tard.  Le  premier  plan  de 
confederation  ressemble  fort  au  projet  de  Franklin. 

Avant  de  parler  de  ce  projet,  disons  d'abord  quelles 
causes  Tavaient  amen^.  C'est  un  souvenir  douloureux 
pour  des  Fran^ais  :  car  nous  jouons  le  grand  r61e  dans 
cette  affaire ;  c'est  contre  nous  que  la  premiere  confe- 
deration fut  proposee  et  preparee  par  Franklin. 

En  17S3,  nous  etions  maltres  non-seulement  du 
Canada  et  de  la  Louisiane  (et  la  Louisiane  k  cette 
epoque  etait  k  elle  seule  un  monde  inconnu),  mais 
encore  de  cet  immense  pays  qu'on  appelle  aujourd'hui 
le  Far-West,  et  qui  est  destine  k  devenir  le  plus  grand 
pays  agricole,  le  plus  grand  fitat  que  Thistoire  aura  vu, 
la  Chine  exceptee.  Nous  avions  reconnu  et  descendu 
rOhio,  la  belle  riviire;  nous  avions  etabli  soixante 
fortius  le  long  des  lacs,  et  k  ne  considerer  que  le 
droit  de  possession  et  de  premier  etablissement,  ce 
magniflque  pays  etait  k  nbus.  Nos  missionnaires,  nos 
soldats,  nos  coureurs  de  bois,  Tavaient  decouvert  et 
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^tait  h  la  France  et  non  pas  aux  Anglais. 

C'est  ce  que  sentaient  les  Am^ricains,  c'est  ce  qu'ils 
voulaient  ^viter.  fitablis  entre  les  AUeghanys  et  la  mer, 
dans  un  pays  dont  la  plus  grande  profondeur  n*a  pas 
plus  de  soixante-dix  lieues,  ils  ne  voulaient  pas  qu'on 
colonis&t  demure  eux  et  sans  eux  un  continent  qui 
pouTait  nourrir  des  millions  d'hommes;  ils  sentaient 
qu'un  jour  ce  peuple  nouveau  les  jetterait  h  la  mer. 

Et,  d'un  autre  c6t6,  ils  n'ignoraient  pas  que  la  valine 
de  rOhio,  et  le  pays  qui  borde  les  lacs,  etait  un  des 
plus  beaux  de  rAm6rique,  par  TextrSme  richesse  et 
la  fertility  du  sol,  la  salubrity  de  Fair,  la  douceur  du 
climat,  Tabondance  de  la  chasse  et  de  la  pSche,  la 
facility  du  commerce  avec  les  Indiens,  et  Timmense 
avantage  des  communications  par  eau,  les  fleuves  et 
les  lacs  s'^tendant  h  des  centaines  de  lieues^ 

a  n  est  indubitable,  disait  Franklin,  qu'en  moins 
d'un  si^cle  peut-Stre  il  y  aura  ]h  un  £tat  populeux  et 
puissant;  grand  accroissement  de  pouvoir  soit  pour 
TAngleterre,  soit  pour  la  France  » 

Franklin  proposait  done  de  passer  les  AUeghanys 
et  d'6tablir  deux  fortes  colonies  entre  TOhio  et  le  lac 
Eri6,  ce  qui  ^tait  couper  en  deux  la  puissance  fran^aise, 
et  briser  ce  cercle  qui  du  Canada  k  la  Louisiane  enser* 
rait  les  possessions  anglaises.  Dans  ce  projet,  il  6tait 

1.  A  Saint-Louis  de  Missouri,  on  se  glorifle  de  commander  k 
46,000  milles,  c'esl-^-dire  k  15,000  lieues  d'eau  navigable  (Missis- 
sipi,  Missouri,  Otiio,  etc.).  Trollope,  North  Amerha,  U  U,  p.  261. 

2.  Franklin,  Plan  for  settling  two  Western  Colonies  in  North  Ame^ 
ftca.  1764.  Albany  Papers,  Works,  t.  III. 
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province.  Fowoau  et  j^tanKim  sentaient  qu  li  y  avait 
UQ  moyen  stir  de  se  d^livrer  de  nous  et  de  nous  re- 
pousser  :  ce  n'^tait  pas  en  se  battant,  c*etait  en  colo- 
nisant.  C'estainsi  que grandissaient  les  colons  anglais; 
tandis  que  nous  courions  les  bois,  ils  d^fiichaient, 
plantaient  et  multipliaient.  Ce  n'^tait  pas  au  fusU  que 
restait  Tavantage,  c'^tait  h  la  cogn^e. 

«  11  est  certain,  disait  Pownall,  dans  un  H^moire  pr^sent^ 
au  due  de  Cumberland  en  1756  S  que  nous  avons  toujours  fait 
reculer  les  Fran^ais  et  que  nous  avons  chass^  les  Indiens  du 
pays,  bien  plus  en  colonisant  qu'en  combaUant;  et  que  par- 
tout  oik  nos  ^tablissements  ont  ^f^  faits  sagement  et  com- 
pl^tementy  les  Frangais  n'ont  pu  nous  faire  reculer,  ni  par 
eux-m6mes,  ni  par  leurs  chiens  de  guerre,  les  Indiens. 

«  Un  ^tablissement  (dans  la  valine  de  TOhio)  non-seule- 
ment  finira  par  payer  ses  d^penses,  mais  nous  rapportera  tout 
autant  qu'aucune  autre  colonic;  il  donnera  de  la  force  et  de 
Tunit^  k  notre  empire  d'Am^rique,  et  nous  assurera  la  pos- 
session du  pays.  Mais  par-dessus  lout  la  chose  est  n^cessaire. 
Les  plantations  anglaises  sont  d  bout;  elles  sent  colonis^es 
jusqu'aux  montagnes.  » 

Du  droit  et  de  la  possession  des  Fran^ais,  il  n'en  est 
pas  question.  Pownall  et  Franklin  ne  parlent  que  des 
droits  anglais.  Ces  droits  reposent  sur  des  chartes 
qui  donnaient  en  g6n6ral  le  pays  d'une  mer  h  Tautre; 
c'est-ii-dire  des  terres  qu'on  n'avait  mfime  pas  vues. 

1.  Pownall,  Adm.  of  the  Colon.,  t.  II,  p.  229.  II  dit  lui-m6me  que 
ce  Mi'moire  a  6i6  r^dig^  sur  dee  notes  envoy^es  en  1764  et  1755  au 
comte  d'Halifax. 


Tandis  que  nous  avions  soixante  forts  6taMis  le  long 
des  lacs  et  des  rivieres,  les  Anglais  n'airaient  pas  encore 
descendu  la  montagne;  et,  comme  le  disaient  les  In* 
diens  :  <c  Les  Fran^ais  sont  des  hommes,  ils  se  forti- 
fient  partout;  vous,  vous  fites  des  femmes;  il  n'y  a 
qu'un  pas  du  Canada  ici,  les  Fran^ais  viendront  ais^- 
ment  et  vous  mettront  k  la  porte^  » 

Pour  s'emparer  de  la  valine  de  TOhio,  le  gouvemeur 
de  la  Virginie,  Dinwiddle,  envoys,  en  1754,  k  la  tfite  de 
cent  cinquante  volontaires^  un  jeune  homme  devingt- 
deux  ans,  qui,  Tannee  pr^c^dente,  avait  dej&  reconnu 
la  vallee  de  TOhio  :  c'etait  George  Washington,  II  de- 
vait  s'emparer  de  la  fourche  de  fOhio,  c'est-i-dire  du 
confluent  de  la  riviere  des  AUeghanys  et  de  la  Monon- 
gaela qui  en  se  r^unissant  ferment  TOhio,  point  oik 
est  aujourd'hui  Pittsburg,  mais  ou  des  lors  les  Franks 
avaient  hkii  un  fort,  appele  fort  Duquesne  et  command^ 
par  M.  de  ContrecoBur. 

C'est  dans  cette  valine  que,  le  27  mai  17S4,  Washing- 
ton, pr^venu,  dit-on,  par  les  Indiens  que  les  Fran^iais 
voulaient  tirer  sur  le  premier  Anglais  qu'ils  verraient, 
se  rencontra,  par  une  nuit  pluvieuse,  avec  un  d^ta- 
chement  de  Fran^ais,  command^  par  M.  Yilliers  de 
Jumonville,  qui  venait  en  parlementaire. 

a  Feu!  »  cria  Washington,  et  il  donna  I'exemple; 
Jumonville  fut  tu6  avec  dix  Franc:ais;  vingt  et  un  furent 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev*,  I,  138. 
?.  Bancroft,  ibid,,  I,  131. 

3.  Ce  que  not  Canadleus  appelaient  la  tiiikre  MalengueuUe* 
II.  4 
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plus  de  quarante  homines  airec  hii. 

La  vengeance  tie  se  fit  pas  attendre;  cinq  cetits  Fran* 
(dis,  soutenus  par  des  Indiens  et  conduits  par  le  capi- 
taine  Yilliers,  fr^re  fie  Jumonville,  se  portefent  sur  le 
fort  Necessity,  oix  s'^tait  retire  Washington,  et  Tatta- 
qu^rent  airec  fureur.  Washington  fut  oblig6  de  trailer; 
il  obtint  de  se  retire  en  Yirginie  avec  ses  troupes,  en 
signant  une  capitulation  ^crite  en  fran^ais,  >et  qui 
portait  «  que  M.  Yilliers,  charge  de  vetiger  Vassassin 
commis  sur  un  officier  fran^ais  porteur  d'une  sotnma^ 
tion  et  sur  son  escorte,  voulait  bien  accorder  gr&ce  k 
tous  les  Aixglais  qui  ^taient  dans  le  fort.  » 

Cette  capitulation,  r^igie  en  pareils  l^mes,  est 
Fest6e  comme  une  ^ne  dans  la  chair  des  Americains; 
c'est  une  ombre  sur  la  gloire  du  h^ros.  On  a  pr^tendu 
que  I'interprete  avait  tromp^  le  jeune  Washington,  qui 
ne  savait  pas  le  fran^ais;  je  crois  que  cette  excuse  n*est 
pas  n^cessaire ;  il  est  probable  qu'il  eiii  suffi  de  savoir 
ce  que  signifiait  en  canadien  le  mot  i'assassin,  ^ui 
peut-6tre  est  synonyme  de  meurtre.  D'ailleurs  Tassas* 
sinat  6tait  involontaire  :  Washington  n'aurait  point  tir^ 
sur  un  parlementaire^  s'il  Tavait  reconnu. 

Ce  coup  de  fusil,  tire  dans  les  deserts  du  Nouveaa 
Monde  par  un  officier  inconnu,  alluma,  comme  une 
trainee  de  poudre,  une  guerre  universellO)  qui  tourna 
tout  h  Tavaatage  de  TAngleterre.  Je  ^eui  parler  de  la 
guerre  de  Sept  ans. 

C'est  h  ce  moment  que,  daus  la  crainte  d'une  guerre 
avec  la  France,  guerre  qu*il  ^tait  d'autant  plus  facile  de 
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de toutes  leurs  forces;  c'est  alors,  dSs-je,  qne,  sur  Tor- 
dre  des  lords  du  commerce,  on  convoqua  k  Albany, 
daos  rfitat  de  New-York,  ua  congres  de  commissaires 
deputes  par  toutes  les  Colonies,  afin  de  conferer  fivec 
les  chefs  des  six  nations  indiennes  sur  les  moyens  de 
-dtfendre  k  la  fois  les  int^r^ts  des  sauvages  et  cenx  des 
colons.  Toutes  les  plantations  y  furent  representees,  k 
r«[ception  de  la  Georgie.  tin  petit-fife  ^de  Penn  avec 
Franklin  et  deux  autres  oommissaires  y  repr^senta  la  * 
Pensyhanie;  le  gouvemeur  Hutchiiison  y  repr6sentait 
le  Massachusetts;  Pownall  aussi  etait  present,  mais,  ce 
semble,  sans  caractore  officiel. 

On  se  r6un)t  au  mois  de  juin  17S4,  Par  une  coinci- 
dence toute  uaturelle  quand  une  idee  est  dans  Fair, 
plusieurs  des  commissaires  avaient  apporte  des  projets 
de  confederation  et  d'union,  et  parmi  eux  Franklin. 
Le  besdn  d'une  union  etait  depuis  longtemps  ressenti 
par  les  patriotes  et  les  bommes  eclaires. 

Les  Americains  avaient  toujours  souffiert  de  leurs 
divisions  provinciates.  Quand  une  affaire  commune  de- 
miandait  des  mesures  gen^rales,  il  se  trouvait  toujours 
qoelque  assembl^e  egolste,  qui  profltait  de  la  crise  pour 
demander  des  avantages  qu'on  ne  lui  aurait  pas  au- 
trement  accordes.  C^etait  une  cause  de  querelles  et 
dimpuissaoce;  on  attendait  ce  que  faisaient  les  autres, 
pour  ne  pas  faire  plus,  ou  pour  faire  moins^  C'est 

1.  New-York  avail  des  vis^es  ^go'fstes  pour  monopoliser  le  com- 
merce indien ;  les  quakers  de  Philadelphie  ne  voulaient  pas  fuire  la 
guerre.  (Albany  papeis,  p.  n7») 
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avec  les  Fr^D^is;  la  disunion  des  Colonies  faisait  la 
force  des  Caoadiens^ 

A  Albany,  Tunion  fut  vot^e  k  runanimit^;  on  d6- 
clara  Tunion  des  Colonies  absolument  n^cessaire  pour 
leur  conservation.  Le  projet  de  Franklin  fut  ensuite 
adopts  par  la  commission  avec  quelques  modifications. 
Son  plan,  comme  il  le  dit  lui-mSme,  etait  de  concen- 
trer  sur  certains  points  d'int^rfit  general  tons  les  pou- 
voirs  des  gouverneurs  en  une  seule  main,  tons  les  pou- 
voirs  des  assemblies  en  une  seule  assemblee,  appelee 
Grand  Conseil. 

Ce  projet  ressemble  non  point  a  la  constitution  des 
fitats-Unis,  quoiqu'il  y  ait  un  grand  nombre  de  traits 
pareils,  mais  h  la  confederation  qui  dura  pendant  la 
guen'e  avec  TAngleterre. 

Le  si6ge  du  gouvernement  federal  6tait  provisoire- 
ment  place  k  Philadelpbie  (oil  se  tint  aussi  plus  tard 
le^Congres) ;  c'6tait  le  point  central,  on  y  pouvait  arri- 
ver  du  New-Hampshire,  ou  de  la  Caroline  du  Sud,  en 
quinze  ou  vingt  jours,  k  cheval.  Par  mer,  le  chemin 
etait  beaucoup  plus  court,  une  semaine  de  Charleston. 

La  Constitution  etait  un  compromis  entre  la  prero- 
gative royale  et  le  pouvoir  populaire;  et  plus  encore 
entre  le  pouvoir  central  et  la  souverainete  des  fitats. 

Le  roi  devait  nommer  et  entretenir  un  president  ge- 
neral, qui  aurait  un  veto  sur  toutes  les  lois.  Et  comme 
on  voulait  iviter  toute  dispute  entre  le  president  et 

1,  Albany  papers.  Franklin,  t«  il|  p,  176. 
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d'exemples  dans  les  Colonies,  on  lui  attribuait  un  trai- 
tement  sur  le  quit  rent,  ou  cens  des  terres  de  la  cou- 
ronne  en  Am6rique,  qui,  h  ce  qu'on  supposaH,  suffirait 
bient6t  a  la  liste  civile  du  president. 

Le  peuple  des  Colonies  devait  ^lire  tons  les  trois  ans 
un  grand  Conseil,  qui  avait  le  pouvoir  16gislatif ;  c'e- 
taient  les  differentes  legislatures  qui  devaient  choisirles 
conseillers,  comme  aujourd'hui  elles  elisent  les  s^na* 
teurs. 

Chaque  colonie  devait  envoyer  un  nombre  de  repre- 
sentants  proportionnel  k  ses  contributions,  mais  qui 
ne  pouvait  descendre  au-dessous  de  deux,  ni  s'elever 
au-dessus  de  sept  ^ 

Le  gouyerneur  g6n6ral  nommait  tons  les  offlciers 
militaires,  mais  de  I'avis  du  Conseil.  La  separation 
absolue  de  la  legislation  et  de  Tadministration  n'a  ja- 
mais ete  re(U6  en  Araerique.  C'est  le  Conseil  qui  nom« 
mait  tons  les  offlciers  civils,  c'etait  une  consequence  de 
son  droit  de  voter  le  budget. 

Ce  gouvemement  federal  n'avait  que  des  pouvoirs  li^ 
mites,  comme  aujourd'hui  le  gouvemement  de  Was- 
hington. Chaque  Colonie  gardait  ses  institutions  et  ses 
libertes  domestiques;  mais  c'etait  le  pouvoir  federal 
qui  etait  charge  des  affaires  indiennes  ^,  des  achats  de 

1 .  La  premiere  repartition  donnidt  48  membres  :  7  pour  le  Mas- 
sacbusetto,  7  pour  la  Virginie,  6  pour  la  Pensylvanief  5  pour  le  Con  • 
necticut,  4  pour  New-York,  etc. 

2.  C'ett  en  attirant  tout  le  commeree  indien  enire  les  mains  d» 
I'Union  que  Franklin  esp^rait  grandement  affaiblir  le  Canada.  (Albany 
;ni^«,  Franklin,  t.       p.  177  et  181.) 
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6tablir ,  organiser  et  gouverner  temporairement  les 
plantatioDs  nouvelles,  ce  qu'on  nomme  aujourd'hui 
les  territoires.  A  lui  de  lever  des  troupes  2  ct  d'^quiper 
des  vaisseaux  et  navires  sur  les  mers,  lacs  et  rivieres; 
k  lui  de  faire  des  lois  gea^rales  et  de  lever  les  tales 
n^essaires  pour  la  defense  du  pays  et  la  protection  des 
territoires. 

Le  grand  Conseil  devait  se  reunir  tons  les  ans  et 
choisir  son  president;  on  ne  pouvait  ni  le  dissoudre, 
ni  le  proroger^  ni  le  tenir  rassembl^  plus  de  six  semai- 
nes  sans  son  consentement  ou  sans  un  ordre  special  de 
la  couronne  ^. 

Le  projet  soumis  h  Tassembl^e  fut  chaudement  sou- 
tenu  par  les  d61egu^s  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre ;  le 
seul  d^faut  qa*y  trouvait  le  Connecticut,  c'est  qu'on  y 
donn&t  le  v6to  au  prfeident  g6n^al;  pour  lui,  le  projet 
n'etait  pas  assez  republioain.  Dans  le  sens  royaliste,  il 
n'y  eut  d'opposition  que  de  la  part  de  Delancey,  lieu- 
tenant-gouverneur  de  New-York,  un  des  d^^guis  de 
la  Virginie.  II  aurait  vonlu  r6server  aux  gonverneurs 
eoloniaux  un  droit  de  v^to  sur  les  Sections  au  grand 
Conseil;  on  lui  r^pondit  qu'en  Angfeterre  le  roi  n'est 

1 .  G'est  par  TUnion  que  Franklin  esp^rait  ^tablir  ses  colonies  de 
I'Ouest  etbriser  le  commerce  et  la  puissance  des  Fran^ais.  (Albany  pa' 
perSj  etc.) 

2*  Mais  de  I'aveu  dee  l^slaiures  locales:  {Ibid,,  p.  183.) 

3.  Et,  suivant  Tusage  am^ricain,.  on  payait  aux  d^put^fl  des  gagesi, 
1 0  shillings  par  jour  (20  milles  comptant  pour  une  ioarn<e)«  assei  po«r 
que  ouUe  personne  capable  ne  fdX  exdue  par  sa  foriunt,  asses  pett 
pour  que  des  gens  incapables  ne  Assent  pas  de  la  c^putaiion  «ne  spe- 
culation. (Franklin,  t.  II,  p.  180.) 
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doBpait  d6j&  la  moiti^.  Kn  allaat  plus  IcdQ,  cm  serait  vir- 
tuellement  tax6  par  un  congres  de  gouveraeurs ;  ce  ne 
seraient  plus  le§  citoyens  qui  YOtemipnt  iibi'cnaent  rim- 
p6t;  la  cojp|ditia9e$iieD|ielle  4^  la  liberie  anglsoae  serait 
Yiolee.  Au  coptraire,  aveo  le  syst^me  propose,  le  grand 
Cooseil  ^tai^  }a  ropr^septatiou  des  legislatures,  le  pria* 
cipe  et^it.  r^gpect6. 

Quant  h  Timpdt  qiu  devait  fournir  aux  d^penses 
gen^rale^j,  on  pensa  k  nn  droit  sur  les  alcoola  et  k  un 
droit  de  timbre;  c'estr^-^ire  k  des  taxes  indirecteset 
qui  n'affeeta^^ent  pas  la  propria. 

L'union  votee,  ToBuyre  etai^  Join  d*^tre  achevee ;  on 
avait  reserve  le  droit  du  parlement  anglais  et  la  ratifica- 
tion des  assemblees;  on  se  trouvait  en  face  de  la  metro- 
pole  et  des  Colonies,  deux  puissances  ^galement  jalouses 
deleur  souverainet6 ;  des  deux  cAtesle  projet  6choua. 

En  recevant  les  minutes  du  Congres,  le  bureau  du 
commerce  fut  ^tonne  de  voir  uu  plan  complet  de  gou- 
ifernement;  it  Londres,  on  n'airait  nulle  en  vie  de  fonder 
un  empire  am6ricaiB.  C'6tait  nn  projet  trop  cMmocra- 
tique  qu'on  ne  voulut  point  soumettre  au  roi;  on  le 
rempl^^a  par  un  autre  projet  ou  Ton  ne  tenait  aucun 
compte  des  libert^s  Qploniales.  C'6taient  les  gouverneurs 
des  Colonies  qui,  avec  un  certain  nombre  de  leurs  eon- 
seillers',  devaient  seriunir,  lever  des  troupes,  construire 
des  forts  et  tirer  sur  le  tr6sor  de  la  Grande-Bretagne 
pour  la  d^pense ,  qui  plus  tard  devait  dtre  remboursee 

1.  Ed  certains  Etati  c'^lait  le  peuple  qui  nomniciil  le  Cops^il;  en 
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ColODies.  On  en  arnvait  ainsi  au  probleme  devant  lequel 
Walpole  avail  recul^. 

Dans  les  Colonies,  le  projet  ne  fut  pas  mieux  accueilii; 
on  trouva  qu'il  y  avail  Irop  de  prerogative;  le  Connec- 
licul  le  rejeta ,  le  Massachusells  s'y  opposa,  el  New- 
York,  oil  Franklin,  k  son  relour  d' Albany,  avail  6te 
chaleureusemenl  re^u,  fit  un  tres-froid  accueil  au  pro- 
jet  ^  Dans  le  pays  m6me  qui  avail  d616gu6  Franklin, 
dans  la  Pensylvanie,  le  projet  ne  fut  pas  plus  heureux. 
«  Une  manoeuvre  de  certains  membres,  dil-il,  fit  qu'on 
saisit  le  moment  oil  j'6tais  absent  (ce  qui  n'6tait  pas  tres- 
loyal),  el  on  ecarta  mon  plan  sans  discussion,  ce  qui  ne 
fut  pas  pour  moi  une  petite  mortification  ^.  » 

«  Les  motifs  diff^rents  et  contraires  qui  d^oAt^rent  de 
mon  plan,  continue-t-il,  me  font  soupgonner  qa*i]  tenait  un 
juste  milieu,  et  je  suis  encore  d*avis'  que  son  adoption  edt^t^ 
heureuse  pour  ies  deux  parties.  Unies  de  cette  fagon,  les 
Colonies  auraient  ^t6  assez  fortes  pour  se  d^fendre  elles-md- 
mes;  on  n*auraif  pas  eu  besoin  de  troupes  angiaises,  et  par 
consequent  il  n'y  aurait  pas  eu  de  pr^texte  pour  taier  FAm^ 
rique.  On  edt  ^vit^  la  lutte  sanglante  que  ces  pretentions  ont 
amende. 

0  Mais  (ajoute-t-il  avec  sa  longue  experience)  de  telles  m^- 
prises  ne  sont  pas  nouvelles;  les  bistoires  sont  pleines  des  er- 
reurs  des  £tats  et  des  princes. 

«  Regarde  la  terre,  tu  verras  combien  pen  de  gens  connais- 
sent  leur  veritable  bien,  ou  le  connaissant  le  poursuivent. 

a  Ceux  qui  pouvernent  ont  tant  d'affaires  sur  les  bras 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev»,  I,  141. 

2.  MimoireSt  p.  53. 

3.  Franklin  ecrit  ses  Jf^moire^  apr^s  la  conqu6te  de  Tind^pendance^. 


miner  et  d^ex^cuter  de  nouveaux  projets.  11  est  bien  rare  que 
ce  soient  la  sagesse  et  la  reflexion  qui  fassent  adopter  Iqs 
bonnes  mesures  :  c'est  Toccasion  qui  les  impose.  » 

Franklin  nefut  nuUement  decourag^  par  son  mauvais 
succes :  il  ne  cessa  jamais  de  croire  a  trois  id^es  qui 
occuperent  la  fin  de  sa  vie  :  la  liberie  des  Colonies^  leur 
union,  leur  extension  dans  TOuest.  Ceite  triple  id^e  il  la 
nourrit  vingt  ans,  et  si  vieux  qu'il  ftit,  en  1776,  il  lui 
fut  donne  de  voir  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  pr^vu. 

Ce  sont  \k  de  ces  exemples  qui  font  du bien;  il  semble 
qu'il  en  soit  de  la  vie  d'un  homme  comme  d'une  pifece 
bien  faite  :  on  aime  k  voir,  au  d^noillment  de  la  trag6die, 
la  vertu  r6compens6e  et  le  vice  puni.  Cela  serait  aussi 
juste  dans  la  vie  que  sur  le  th64tre,  si  le  monde;  comme 
le  drame,  ^tait  fait  pour  nous  et  si  le  premier  r61e  noUs 
y  appartenait.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  avoir  une  si  grande 
ambition,  c'estnotre  devoir  de  servir  la  v6rit6,  le  succes 
ne  nous  appartient  pas. 

Mais  si  chacun  ne  pent  se  promettre  la  longue  vie  et 
le  bonheur  de  Franklin,  chacun  pent  du  moins  imiter 
sa  perseverance.  Quand  nous  d^fendons  la  v^rite,  nous 
ne  Savons  jamais  assez  combien  elle  est  forte  et  f^- 
conde ;  la  foi  nous  manque.  Si  nous  en  avions  davantage, 
nous  marcherions  toujours  droit  devant  nous,  semant 
la  verity,  semant  la  justice,  sans  regarder  en  arriere. 
II  p^rira  plus  d'une  semence  sur  les  pierres  et  dans 
les  bas-fonds,  les  oiseaux  du  ciel  en  mangeront  une 
partie;  qu'importe,  s'il  en  levequelques  grains? 

Nos  arri^re-neveux  nous  devront  cet  ombrage. 
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la  doter,  h  force  de  privatioiis  et  saerifiees,  et 
la  marier  nn  jour  h  quelque  rejeton  d^une  g^n^ration 
meilleure,  qui  sache  Taimer  et  lui  rester  fiddle  quand 
nous  n*y  serous  plu»« 
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MANDATS  D'ASSISTANCE.  — -  JAMES  OTIS. 


Le  ccmgres  d' Albany  n'eut  pas  de  suite;  mais  la 
guerre  &ite  par  FAngleterre  k  la  France  r^unit  de  foit 
las  colonies,  et  de  17S4  k  1760  Teffort  de  la  lutte  fat 
support^  par  les  milieu  cobniales  et  les  ressources  des 
plantations.  Le  danger  commun  rapprochales  Colonies 
et  la  m^tropole.  Pendant  la  guerre,  les  allies  ne  se  dis« 
putent  pas» 

Mais  quand  le  Canada  eut  ^td  conquis,  ce  qui  fut 
acbev^  en  1780,.  il  y  eut  un  doable  courant  d'id^es  eu 
An^rique  et  en  Aogkterre. 

En  Am^rique^  ou  les  milices  ayaient  eombattu  pres 
des  trotqpes  reguli^res  et  avaient  mieux  resist^  k  cette 
guerre  indienne^  aux  p6niUes  marches  de  ce  pays  sans 
routes  et  sans  ressources,  les  colons  et  Franklin  en  \AiQ 
s'^taient  dit  que  leur  admiration  des  troupes  regulieres 
4tait  peut-£tre  exag^r^e^ 

On  se  disait  aussi  qu'on  ayait  fait  de  grands  sacrifices 
pour  abattre  les  Indiens  et  les  Fran^ais,  et  qu'on  avait 
Gonquis  ces  nouvelles  provinces  avec  le  sang  et  Targent 
am6ricains.  On  sentait  egalement  que,  n'ayant  plus  riea 

1.  Franklin,  M^oires,  1,  57. 
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soiD  de  lamfere  patrie ;  ce  n'etait  qu'un  sentiment  vague, 
mais  qui  devait  grandir  a  la  premiere  souffi*ance« 

«  Avant  la  paix,  6crivait  Hutchinson  k  lord  Bar- 
mouth, le  14  decembre  1773,  rien  ne  me  paraissait 
plus  desirable  que  la  cession  du  Canada.  Je  suis  main- 
tenant  conyaincu  que,  si  le  Canada  ^tait  reste  aux  Fran- 
(ais,  Tespritd'opposition  k  la  m^tropole  n*aurait  jamais 
paru.  Get  esprit  est  plus  dangereux  pour  nous  que  tout 
ce  que  nous  avions  k  craindre  des  Indiens  et  des  Fran- 
$ais^  » 

En  Angleterre,  on  avait  d'autres  id^es.  Les  troupes 
reguliferes  ne  rapportaient  pas  une  grande  estime  des 
milices  coloniales;  les  difficulty  faites  par  les  legisla- 
tures pour  voter  des  hommes  ou  de  Targent  plaisaient 
peu  k  un  gouvernement  qui  attribuait  k  la  m^tropole 
le  droit  de  taxer  k  son  gr^  les  Colonies. 

Mais,  de  17S7  k  1760,  Pitt  6tait  ministre;  il  avait  res- 
pects rindSpendance  des  planteurs,  sans  leur  porter 
une  bien  vive  affection.  Pitt  etait  un  de  ces  hommes 
passionnes,  d'une  volontS  energique,  qui  ont  une  idSe 
k  laquelle  ils  subordonnent  et  sacrifient  tout  le  reste. 
Humilier  la  France,  la  chasser  de  Flnde,  de  TAmSrique 
et  des  mers,  Stablir  partout  la  suprematic  de  TAngle- 
terre  et  lui  donner  le  monopole  du  commerce,  c'Stait 
rambition  d'un  homme  que  TAngleterre  admire  d'au- 
tant  plus  qu'elle  retrouve  en  lui  jusqu^k  ses  defauts. 
C  elait  r Anglais  le  plus  anglais  du  dix-huitieme  si^cle, 

1.  PUkin.  I,  157. 
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homme  de  manage  plus  que  de  g^nie,  ni  Louis  XY, 
6nerv6  par  la  moUesse,  n'etaient  de  taille  k  lui  resister. 

Un  homme  tel  que  Pitt  n'embarrasse  point  sa  marche 
par  de  petites  querelles.  Les  planteurs  lui  fournissaient 
des  hommes  et  de  Targent,  cela  suffisait ;  il  ne  voulait 
pas  tarir  cette  ressource  par  une  querelle  avec  les  co- 
lons. 

Et  d'ailleurs  ces  colons,  c'etaient  des  Anglais,  des 
citoyens.  A  ce  titre,  Pitt  respcctait  leur  ind^pendance 
et  refusait  d'attenter  a  leurs  droits. 

II  nous  le  dit  lyi-mfime  dans  le  fameux  discours  qu*il 
pronon^a  en  1766  sur  le  rappel  du  droit  de  timbre : 

(c  Dans  les  administrations  qui  ont  pr^c6d6  celle-ci, 
personne  n'a  voulu,  personne  n'a  songi  Ji\oler  aux  co- 
lons leurs  droits  constitutionnels.  Cela  ^tait  reserve 
pour  marquer  Yhre  nouvelle  de  la  dernifere  administra- 
tion. Non  pas  qu'il  ait  manqu^  de  gens,  lorsque  j'avais 
rhonneur  de  servir  Sa  Majeste,  qui  m'aient  propose  de 
me  briber  les  doigts  k  un  acte  de  timbre.  Dans  un  jour 
de  d^tresse,  quand  les  Am^ric^ns  avaient  Tennemi  k 
dos  et  nos  balonnettes  sur  la  poitrine,  peut-6tre  les 
planteurs  se  seraient-ils  soumis  k  cet  impdt.  A  prendre 
un  pareil  ayantage,  il  n'y  avait  ni  g^n^rosit^  ni  justice. 
Je  n'ai  pas  voulu...  » 

Mais  quand,  en  1760,  Tav^nement  de  George  III  eut 
amen^  la  chute  de  Pitt,  et  donn^  le  pouvoir  k  des  crea- 
tures tdles  que  lord  Bute,  Tidee  dominante,  I'idie  qui 
se  retrouve  toujours  dans  les  cerveaux  etroits,  fut  qu'il 
fallait  fortifier  la  prerogative^  c'est-^-dire  Tautorite, 
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des  parveims  du  nouvesu  r^c,  lord  Meloombe;  les 
geoft  4e  la  Cit^  n'ont  point  k  nous  demander  comple  4e 
ce  que  nous  faisons;  nous  leur  ensei^erosis  de  meil- 
leores  mani^res,  ils  en  ont  besoin^  » 

«  C'^st  Dieu,  disait  Barriogton,  qui  a  donoi^  au  roi 
la  pr^rogatiye ;  il  a  laiss^  aux  sujets  la  gloire  de  Tob^- 
sance*.)) 

Raisonner  ainsi,  ressusciter  les  id^es  et  les  mots  de 
liMis  XIY,  c'etait  ouliiier  qu'on  vivait,  chez  le  peuple 
qui  ayait  fait  la  revolution  de  1688;  mais  si,  en  Angk- 
iterre^  on  souffirait  de  paroles  folies,  m  Amerique,  et 
surtout  dans  la  NouYelle-Angleterre  ou  dominait  le 
vieuK  sang  purltaia,  ou  les  institutions  ^talent  r^ubli- 
caines,  on  en  '^tait  reste  k  Locke,  et  on  necompreaait 
que  la  liberty. 

Malheuireusement  les  jnjinistres  anglais  n'avaient  plus 
besoin  du  bon  voukir  des  colons,  depuis  que  la  paix 
^t  assur^e;  et,  dans  leur  infatuation,  ils  m  songeaient 
qu'k  les  r^duire  k  la  commune  sujetion.  Gomme  Us 
n'avaieDt  aucun  flan  arr6t^,  ils  ecoutaieat  volontiers  les 
iaisenrs  de  projets.  Les  ^v^ques  voulaient  ^tablir  T^pis- 
copat  et  planter  au  delk  des  mecs  la  bi^rarcbie  reli- 
gieuse,  de  &Qon  k  installer  sinon  Tuniformite,  au  moias 
la  domination  d'une  figlise  privil6gi6e;  des  politiques, 
comme  le  gouverneur  Bernard,  parlaient  de  ramener  k 
la  forme  d*un  gouvemaxient  royal  les  gouyernements 
de  Charte  et  les  gouvemements  de  propri^taires;  ilsrfi- 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,^  I,  4  71. 
Bancroft  Mi. 
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(Eifln  ditiser  lesint^rMs^^et  de  raltitcher  la  classe 
rkbe  It  la  mooarchie,  et  aul  insthatiens  stristocratiques 
de  la  m^re  patrie;  des  legistes  proposaient  (eft  on  les 
^(mta)il'^taUir  des  juges  aanovibles,  de  facon  it  assurer 
le  triomphe  ^slois  de  la  m^epoleet  des  idees  du  gou- 
verDement.  EofiQ  des  financiers,  gens  qu'on  tie  repousse 
gufere,  s-occ«pafe«t4e  tirer 0111  revenu  lites  cotenies,  par 
rin!l«rv€tetion  dn  Pdrtement,  soit  h&h  d'affraucHir  les 
ministre&^es  ot4tiidfi»es  et  des  'gtnes  qu'opposaieiitles 
i^lattfres  ooloniales,  soit  pour  assurer  fortifier  les 
bis  de  navigation  de  eofflincrce,  soit  ^potir  cr^er  de 
nouveites  i^n6cu*res  '(grand  moyen  de  gonvemement 
pettrl^entaire),  soit  enfin  ponr  ^r^rer  tes  fondtiou- 
naires  wloniati^c  de  la  d^penfiant^  des  pilanteurs,  et 
les  mettre  dans  la  main  de  I'Stat. 

Ge  ftirent  les  financiers  qu'on  -icouta  les  premiers. 
Leuns  mesures  semblaient  d'^ex§cuiion  facile,  il  ne  s'a- 
gtesait  que  de  r^clamer  Fob^ssatice  k  de  tieilles  lois 
qu'on  «i6gli^eait  d'appliquer.  L%m6rique  ne  contestait 
p«is,  enprmcipe,  le  droit  qiu^ataitlePariement  de  r^gler 
le  commerce,  pouvait-efHe  -se  refuser  Si  rexecution  de 
lois  vot6es  par  h  supreme  puiesance  WgislatiTe?  A'vrai 
(fire,  ?*ttnMn  M-m6me  tfe  le  croyait  pas, 

Ce  fut  alors  qu'un  homme,  jusqu'alors  incomiu,  nn 
sfettipteava^eat de  Bo^iwmi,  donnate  sigwal  dela  resistance, 
fJt'qu'ilallwmamn  feu  qui  ne^dvait  pltrs  s'eteindre.  Get 
bcmme,  dont  le  nomieiit  rest^  cher  k  rAm^rique,  mm 
est  h  peu  pres  inconnu  en  'Europe ,  c'etait  James 
Otis, 
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(e  etait  un  zUe  dekmeur  de  la  pr^ogatiYe  royale),  on 
re(ut  en  Am^riqoe  im  ordre  da  conseO,  afin  de  Eaiie 
exicnier  strictement  les  Actes  du  commerce.  Au  besoin 
on  devait  s'adresser  k  la  suprtoie  judicatore  de  la  pro- 
nnce  pour  en  obtenir  des  mandats  (tasnstance  {Writs 
of  assistance)  k  d^livrer  aax  employes  des  douanes. 

Quelques  explicaiioDS  soot  n^cessaires  pour  faire 
comprendre  la  port^e  de  cet  ordre  du  conseil.  Quaod  on 
^crit  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution  fran^aise,  on  n'a  point 
besoin  de ces  details;  c'est  toujours pour  une idee,  pour 
UD  principe,  quelquefois  pour  ud  mot  qu*on  se  que- 
relle;  chez  les  Anglais,  c'est  toujours  pour  un  droit.  En 
France,  c'est  le  pays,  c'est  un  parti  qui  se  souleve.  En 
Angleterre  ou  en  Am^rique,  c'estunindividu  qui  attend 
le  moment  ou  son  int^rdt  est  l^s^  pour  demander  jus- 
tice, la  loi  k  la  main.  Chez  nous,  c'est  dans  les  Cham- 
bres  qu*on  discute;  on  remue  des  questions  g^nerales 
qui  agitent  tous  les  esprits  g^n^reux  de  TEurope  (la  est 
le  secret  de  notre  influence];  chez  les  Saxons,  on 
8*adresse  k  un  tribunal,  et  on  plaide.  Le  th^&tre  est  moins 
grand,  la  question  n*est  pas  moins  importante;  si  Ton 
8*y  dispute  avec  une  Eloquence  moins  solennelle,  on  ne 
8*y  bat  ni  avec  moins  d'acharnement  ni  avec  moins  de 
suoc^s. 

Les  Actes  de  commerce  constituaient  le  monopoleau 
profit  des  marchands  et  n^gociants  anglais;  c'^tait  k  eux 
que  la  loi  reservait  tous  les  transports  et  toutes  les  fa* 
brications.  Ces  Actes,  on  ne  les  ex^cutait  pas  dans  la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre,  car,  k  y  ob6ir,  on  n'etit  pas  vecu. 
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les;  on  y  portait  du  boisde  construction  et  du  poisson; 
on  en  tirait  en  ^change  du  sucre,  et  surtout  des 
lasses  qu'on  distillait  pour  en  tirer  de  Talcool.  C'est 
ayec  cet  alcool  qu'on  faisait  la  traite  des  noirs,  et  c'est 
au  moyen  de  la  traite  qu'on  payait  les  marchandises 
tir^s  d'Angleterre.  Toute  Tindustrie,  toute  la  vie  des 
plantations  d^pendait  done  de  ce  commerce  depuis 
longtemps  tol^r^,  et  sur  lequel  Walpole  et  Pitt  avaient 
ferm6  les  yeux. 

Un  acte  de  Tann^e  1733,  connu  sous  le  nom  d'Acte 
du  Sucre,  avait  ^tabli  un  droit  d'entr^e  dans  les  co- 
lonies sur  ces  sucres  et  molasses;  la  loi  n'avait  point 
iX&  ex^cut^e  au  Massachusetts,  non  plus  que  dans  les 
provinces  voisines ;  le  droit  n'avait  jamais  6t6  levL  L'or- 
dre  d'ei^cuter  la  loi  effraya  toute  la  colonic,  «  plus 
encore  J  ^crivait  le  gouvemeur  Bernard,  que  la  prise 
du  fort  William  Henry  et  Tapproche  des  Fran^ais  en 

Comment  ex^cuter  la  loi?  c'^tait  Ik  le  difficile.  La 
procedure  qui  avait  ^t^  r^gl^e  par  des  lois  du  r^gne  de 
Charles  II,  lois  douteuses^,  autorisait  les  collecteurs  de 
douanes  k  poursuivre  partout  la  fraude,  et  au  besoin  k 
entrer  dans  les  maisons  suspectes  et  k  les  fouilier.  Cela 
se  faisait,  ou  devait  se  faire,  en  vertu  d'un  general  war^ 
rant  ou  mandat  g^n^ral,  qui  ne  sp^cifiait  ni  la  maison 
suspecte,  ni  la  personne  d^noncie,  ni  Tobjet  frauds. 

G'est,  je  crois,  ce  qui  existe  encore  aujourd*hui  en 

1.  PilklD,  I,  p.  160. 

2.  Life  of  OtiSf  p.  60,  k  la  note. 
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bac,  les  cartes  k  jouer,  la  poudre;  ce  droit  semble  in- 
dispensable pour  assurer  les  privileges  du  flsc.  Nous 
avons  une  police  fiscale;  le  mot  ne  se  trouyerait  pas 
dans  les  lois  anglaises. 

Mais,  depuis  le  r^gne  de  Charles  11,  les  id^es  de  liberty 
avaient  fait  du  chemin  en  Angleterre.  En  1760,  c'^tait 
une  maxime  re(ue  que  la  maison  d'un  Anglais  est  son 
chAteau,  sa  forteresse.  Pour  y  entrer,  il  fallait  un  war- 
rant  spicial  ou  mandat,  d61ivr6  par  un  magistrat,  et 
sp^cifiant  le  nom  de  la  personne  et  le  d^lit  commis,  d^ 
lit  attests  par  deux  t^moins  asserment^s.  Un  mandat 
special  ruine  Tarbitraire  minist^riel  ou  judiciaire;  c'est 
une  des  plus  solides  garanties  de  la  liberty. 

En  Angleterre,  le  dernier  exemple  d'une  arrestation 
par  mandat  g^n^ral  est  celui  de  Wilkes,  qui  fut  arr6t6 
en  1763.  G'^tait  im  homme  turbulent  et  s^ditieux,  qui 
avait  d^clar^  que  la  Chambre  des  communes  ayant, 
dans  certaines  de  ses  r^solutions,excSd6  ses  pouvoirs, 
n'^taitplus  legitime,  et  ne  pouvait  plus  voter  Timpdt; 
que,  par  consequent,  Timpdt  n'^tait  plus  obligatoire.  II 
avait  laiss6  saisir  ses  meubles,  et  poursuivi  le  coUecteur 
en  violation  de  domicile  et  saisie  arbitraire.  Ce  fut  un 
proems  qu'il  perdit.  Mais  le  ministfere  voulut  aller  plus 
loin;  on  fit  saisir  les  papiers  de  Wilkes,  et  arrdter  cinq 
ou  six  de  ses  complices.  Wilkes ,  qui  connaissait  les 
lois  et  I'esprit  anglais,  poursuivit  I'agent  qui  avait  exe- 
cute les  ordres  minist^riels  (il  n'y  a  pas  en  Angleterre 
d'article  75  dela  Constitution  de  Tan  VIII),  L'agent,  qui 
n'avait  fait  qu'ob6ir  au  ministre,  fut  condamn^  en  son 
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agents  qui  avaient  fait  des  arrestations  iU^gales  furent 
condamn^s  k  S0,000  francs  de  dommages-int^rdts. 

Depuis  lors  il  n*y  a  plus  eu  de  warrant  g6n6ral  en 
Angleterre ;  Taffaire  de  Wilkes  a  fait  jurisprudence,  grftce 
au  cbief  justice,  M.  Pratt  (depuis  lord  Cambden),  qui 
d^clara  tout  general  warrant  inconstitutionnel,  illegal 
et  nul.  La  resistance  legale  d'un  m^chant  homme,  qui 
d^fendait  le  droit  commun,  a  servi  au  triompbe  de  la 
liberty. 

En  1761  et  longtemps  avant,  ce  mime  esprit  de 
liberte  r^gnait  dans  la  Nouyelle-Angleterre;  et  ceci 
nous  explique  comment  les  Actes  du  commerce,  quoi- 
que  re^us  dans  la  colonic,  n'y  ^taient  point  executes. 
II  n'y  avait  pas  moyen  de  poursuiyre  la  fraude,  d^s  que 
la  justice  ne  s'y  pr^tait  pas;  et  les  juges  des  colonies 
ne  voulaient  en  rien  s'associer  aux  exigences  fiscales  de 
la  m6tropole. 

C'6tait  pour  forcer  la  main  aux  juges  que  I'ordre  du 
Conseil  de  1760  leur  ordonnait  de  d^liwer,  iirexemple 
de  la  cour  de  Tficbiquier,  des  Writs  of  assistance, 
mandats  qui  mettaient  au  service  des  collecteurs 
tons  les  officiers  de  la  colonic,  et  autorisaient  les  col- 
lecteurs agissant  par  Tautorit^  de  la  loi  «  h  entrer, 
m&me  de  force ,  dans  toute  maison  ou  boutique,  pour 
y  chercber  les  marcbandises  ^trangferes  frauduleuse- 
ment  import^s,  ou  celles  qui  n'avaient  pas  pay6  les 
droits,  p 

Les  marcbands  de  Salem  et  de  Boston  r^solurent  de 
s'opposer  h  Tex^culion  de  cet  ordre;  ils  pr6sentferent 
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aYOcat  James  Otis,  qui,  pourles  seryir,  donna  sa  demis- 
sion d'avocat  g6n6ral,  et  entra  resolAment  au  service  de 
la  liberty. 

En  £§Yrier  1761,  Taffaire  se  pr^senta  devantla  cour 
sup^rieure  de  Boston,  dans  le  vieil  hdtel  de  vilie.  Les 
guatre  juges  ^taient  presides  par  le  chief  justice  Hut- 
chinson, tout  d^vou^  k  la  m^tropole. 

L'avocat  de  la  couronne  rappela  le  statut  de  Char- 
les II,  et  le  statut  de  Guillaume  III  qui  donnait  aux 
offlciers  du  revenu  en  Am^rique  droit  a  la  m6me  assis- 
tance qu'aux  fonctionnaires  anglais.  Refuser  I'exteu- 
tion  du  writ,  c'etait  declarer  «  que  le  Parlement  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne  n'etait  pas  le  souverain  16gislateur  de 
I'empire  britannique ' ;  »  en  d'autres  termes,  c'etait  de 
la  r^beUion. 

Otis,  nature  irritable,  passionn^,  et  par  cela  m£me 
eioquente,  fit  un  long  discours  dont  il  ne  nous  est  rest^ 
que  des  fragments,  conserves  par  la  m6moire  des  con- 
temporains. 

II  commeuQa  en  faisant  allusion  h  la  place  qu'il  avait 
r&ign6e,  et  d6clara  qu'il  6tait  pr6t  k  tout  sacrifier,  po- 
sition,  fortune,  sante,  reputation,  et  la  vie  m^me,  s*il  le 
faMt,  pour  r^pondre  k  I'appel  de  la  patrie. 

II  declara  que  les  mandats  d'assistance  lui  semblaient 
un  detestable  abus  du  pouvoir,  destructif  des  libert^s 
anglaises,  destructif  des  principes  de  la  loi.  Toujours^ 
ajouta-t-il,  je  m'opposerai  k  cette  espece  d'autoriti  qui 

I.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  1,  473. 
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al'autre  son  tr6ne  ^ 

Puis^  passant  k  Texamen  de  ces  mandats  g^n^raux, 
il  dit,  et  ceci  merite  toule  notre  attention  : 

«  Dans  les  vieux  Hvres  de  droit,  au  titre  des  justices  de 
paix,  Yos  Seigneuries  trouveront  des  pr^c^dents  de  warrants 
g^n^raux  pour  fouiiler  les  maisons  suspectes.  Mais,  dans  les 
livres  modernes,  vous  ne  trouverez  que  des  mandats  sp^ciaux 
afin  de  fouiiler  telle  et  telle  maison  8p(^cialement  d^sign^e, 
et  dans  laquelle  le  complaignant  a  d&'jk  jur6  qu'ii  suppose 
qu'on  a  cach6  les  objets  suspects.  Vous  verrez  dans  nos  ^t6^ 
cedents  qu'il  n'y  a  de  l^gal  que  des  mandats  sp^ciaux. 

a  Yoili  pourquoi  je  declare  que  le  writ  qu'on  vous  de* 
mande  est  illegal :  11  est  g^n^ral. 

«  C'est  un  pouYoir  qui  met  la  liberty  de  chacun  de  nous 
dans  la  main  du  plus  petit  commis. 

«  Je  le  r^p^te,  j'admets  des  mandats  sp^ciaux  pour  fouiiler 
certaines  places  d^sign^es,  mandats  d^iirr^s  sur  le  serment  de 
certaines  personnes;  mais  je  n'admets  point  de  mandatuni" 
versel. 

a  Yoyez  la  forme  de  celui-ci :  il  est  adress6  «  k  tons  les 
juges,  sh^riffs^  constables  et  autres  sujets,  »  c*est-^-dire  k  tons 
les  sujets  de  Sa  Majesty. 

«  Arm^  de  ce  writ,  chacun  pent  devenir  l^galement  un 
tyran,  contrOler,  emprisonner,  tuer  toute  personne  dans  le 
royaume. 

fc  Ce  writ  est  perp^tuel;  il  n'y  a  point  de  date  qui  lui  donne 
une  ^.chdance.  Personne  n*est  responsable  de  Tusage  qu'il  en 
fait.  Chacun  pent  s'assurer  dans  sa  petite  tyrannie  et  r^pandre 
autour  de  lui  la  terreur  et  la  desolation,  jusqu'&  ce  que  1« 
trompette  de  I'archange  excite  d'autres  Amotions  dans  son 
ftme. 

1.  Je  Buis  daos  co  resume  :  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  p.  63  et  sui?. ; 
Bancroft,  Amer.  Rev,,  1,  474. 


peut  entrer  en  plein  jour  dans  toute  maison  ou  boutique,  sui- 
vant  son  caprice,  et  en  forgant  chacun  k  I'assister. 

«  Or,  une  des  branches  principales  de  ia  liberty  anglaise, 
c'est  la  liberty  du  foyer.  La  maison  d*un  Anglais  est  sa  forte- 
resse;  tant  qu'il  y  est  tranquille,  il  y  est  aussi  bien  gard^ 
qu'un  prince  dans  son  palais. 

a  Si  vous  d^clarez  que  le  writ  est  i^gal,  vous  andantissez  ce 
privilege.  Des  douaniers  entreront  dans  nos  maisons  quand 
bon  leur  semblera;  on  nous  ordonnera  de  leur  en  ouvrir  les 
portes.  Leurs  agents  peuvent  entrer,  briser  serrures,  barres 
et  tout  ce  qu'il  leur  plait.  Que  ce  soit  malice  ou  vengeance,  il 
n'importe ;  ni  tribunal,  ni  personne  n*a  droit  de  s'en  inqui^- 
ter.  11  suffit  d'un  soupQon,  on  ne  demande  m6me  pas  un  ser- 
ment 

a  ...On  oppose,  ajouta-t<il,  je  ne  sais  quels  pr^c6dents,  un 
ordre  du  Gonseil,  un  statut;  mais  un  statut  ne  peut  pas  l^gi- 
timer  ces  mandats  g^n^raui. 

a  Aucun  acte  du  Parlement  ne  peut  ^tablir  une  semblable 
procedure.  Un  acte  du  Parlement  contraire  4  la  Constitution 
est  nul  de  soi.  » 

De  1^  Otis  passa  au  fond  de  la  question  :  ayait-on  le 
droit  de  taxer  les  colonies  sans  leurayeu?  Les  Ame- 
ricains  ayaient  accepte  les  Actes  de  commerce  Gomme 
reglements  de  commerce,  jamais  comme  impdts.  C'est 
alors  qu'il  prononf a  (si  Ton  en  croit  Adams)  le  fameux 
mot :  Impdt  sans  representation^  c'est  tyrannic. 

Ces  paroles  d'Otis  mirent  en  feu  Tauditoire ;  la  majo* 
n\&  des  juges  ne  r^sista  pas  k  T^motion,  elle  ^tait  du 
mdme  sang  que  Tavocat.  Hutchinson  recula  devant  celui 
qu'il  appelait  tout  has  :  le  grand  incendiaire  des  co- 

1.  life  of  James  Otis,  p,  66. 


fut  de  continuer  la  cause  a  uDe  autre  session,  afin  d'avoir 
le  temps  de  recevoir  des  ordres  d'Angleterre, 

Ces  ordres  ne  permettaient  pas  de  resistance  :  la  cour 
ceda,  et,  des  lors,  elle  accorda  des  writs  d'assistance 
chaque  fois  que  les  officiers  du  reyenu  en  deman- 
derent;  il  semble  qu'en  fait  on  usa  d'une  grande  mo- 
deration ^. 

Mais  ces  mandats  etaient  si  impopulaires  qu*en  1762 
Tassemblee  du  Massachusetts,  revenant  k  la  charge, 
passaunbill  pour  qu'on  n'accordAt  ces  mandats  qu'aux 
officiers  de  douane,  et  seulement  sur  information  spd- 
dale  et  serment.  Le  gouverneur  Bernard  refusa  de  con- 
sentir  h  ce  bill,  et  par  repr^sailles  Tassemblee  r^duisit 
le  salaire  du  gouverneur 

Mais  si,  en  1760,  Hutchinson  pouvait  decider  trois 
juges  i  voter  avec  lui,  il  n'avait  point  de  prise  sur  Topi- 
nion;  et  depuis  le  discours  d'Otis  le  pays  ^tait  en  feu. 

A  cinquante-sept  ans  de  distance,  John  Adams, 
qui  avait  6t6  Y{t\hye  et  le  prot6g6  d'Otis,  6crivait  avec 
une  chaleur  toute  juvenile  : 

«  Otis  etait  une  flammel  Avec  sa  facility  de  citations  clas- 
siqueB,  sa  profonde  erudition^  son  rapide  r^sum^  des  ^v^ne- 
ments  de  Thistoire,  sa  profusion  d*autorit(§s  l^gales^  son  coup 
d'oeil  proph^tique ,  avec  le  torrent  de  son  imp^tueuse  61o- 
quence,  il  ponssait  lout  devant  lui.  Ge  jour-i&  est  n^e  Find^- 
pendance  amdricaine!  Ge  jour-1^  fut  sem^e  cette  semence  de 

t.  Bancroft,  Amer.  Rev.,  I,  476. 

2.  LifepfOtU,  p.  86,  note. 

3.  Pitkin,  1, 161. 
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que  :  Non  sine  Diis  animosus  infans 

«  Dans  cette  foule  qui  encombrait  Tauditoire,  chacun  me 
parut  sortir,  comme  je  fis,  pour  aller  prendre  les  armes  con- 
tre  les  writs  d'assistance.  Ge  fut  la  premiere  sc^ne  et  le  pre- 
mier acte  d'opposition  centre  les  pretentions  arbitraires  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne.  En  quinze  ans,  de  1761  k  1776,  Tenfant 
avait  grandi,  c'^tait  un  homme,  il  proclama  sa  liberty !  » 

Aux  elections  de  mai  1761,  Otis  fut  nomrn^  k  la  le- 
gislature, quoiqu'il  ne  se  Mt  jamais  mdl6  des  affaires 
publiques;  des  ce  jour,  il  eut  des  amis  deTou^s,  et  des 
ennemis  qui  ne  lui  pardonu^rent  point. 

Dans  cette  assemblee ,  il  apporta  sa  fougue  et  son 
talent,  second^  dans  sa  resistance  contre  le  gouverne- 
ment  par  la  jalousie  patriotique  de  ses  collegues.  On 
peut  juger  de  Tesprit  public  par  le  fait  suivant : 

En  1762,  legouverneur  avait  mis  cinquante  hommes 
sur  le  Manchester^  sloop  garde-c6te,  qui  prot^geait  les 
p6cheries  deTerre-Neuve;  on  craignait  une  expedition 
franc^aise;  c'etait  une  depense  de  72  livres  sterling 
(1,440  francs). 

£n  soi,  le  fait  etait  insignifiant;  mais  ce  n*etait  pas 
le  premier  exemple  de  depenses  faites  sans  le  vote  de 
Tassembiee;  il  y  avait  un  principe  engage  dans  I'affaire, 

1 .  Allusion  a  la  m^aille  d'alliaace  frapp^e  h  Paris,  et  dont  Tid^e 
ftit  donn^e  par  Franklin.  Sur  la  face,  la  tftte  de  la  Liberty  :  Libertas 
Americana,  4  juiilet  1776. 

Au  reverd  Hercule  enfant  qui  luite  avec  un  Lion  (rAngleterre) ;  il  est 
d^fendu  par  Minerve  (la  France),  qui  couvre  I'enfant  d'nn  bonclier  ayec 
des  fleurs  de  lis,  sur  lequel  se  jette  le  lion.  La  devise ,  fournie  par  sir 
William  Jones ,  est  :  Non  sine  Diis  animosus  infans;  au-denous  est  la 
double  date  :  17  octobre  1777  —  19  oetobre  1781. 
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r^clama;  Otis  dressa  un  projet  d^lettre  au  gouverneur. 
On  le  trouvera  fort  vif ;  mais,  comme  le  disait  finement 
Burke :  «  En  d'autres  pays  plus  simples  ou  moins  vifs, 
le  peuple  ne  juge  des  mauvais  principes  d'un  gouverne- 
ment  que  par  ses  souffrances  acluelles;  en  Am<5rique, 
ils  pr6yiennent  le  mal  et  jugent  de  la  souffrance  par  la 
m6chancete  du  principe.  lis  devinent  a  distance  un 
mauvais  gouvernement  et  sentent  Tapproche  de  la  ty- 
rannie  au  premier  souffle  qui  n*est  pas  pur.  » 
Voicilalettred'Otis  : 

«  Nos  devoirs  envers  nous-m()mes  et  envers  nos  constituants 
Dous  obligent  k  faire  des  remontrances  d  Votre  Excellence 
contre  les  augmdatations  de  d^penses  faites  par  le  gouveraeur 
et  le  coQseii. 

«  C'est  ravir  d  la  Chambre  son  plus  cher  privilege,  le  droit 
de  voter  en  premier  lieu  I'impOt. 

0  En  fait,  c'est  annibiler  une  branche  de  la  legislature.  Et 
quand  une  fois  les  repr^sentants  du  peuple  ont  abandonnd 
ce  privilege,  le  gouvernement  devient  promptement  arbi- 
traire. 

«  II  n*y  a  point  de  necessity  qui  puisse  justifier  une  Cham- 
bre de  repr^entants  qui  abandonnerait  un  pareil  privilege. 
Qu'importe  au  peuple  d'etre  sujet  de  George  ou  de  Louis,  du 
roi  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  ou  du  roi  de  France,  si  tous  deux 
sont  des  rois  arbitraires,  comme  tous  deux  le  seraient  si  tous 
deux  pouvaient  lever  des  taxes  sans  le  Parlement?  » 

Quand  on  lut  ce  dernier  passage,  un  des  repr^sentants 
cria  :  Trahison^  trahison!  Mais,  aprfes  un  discours  tres- 
anime  que  pronon<;^a  Otis,  la  lettre  fut  votee  k  une  forte 


porter  au  gouverneur. 

Bernard  le  gouverneur  se  plaignit  de  ces  d^lama- 
tions,  qui  semblaient  faire  croire  au  peuple  que  ses 
droits  Staient  en  danger.  De  pareilles  harangues,  disait- 
il,  pouvaient  convenir  au  r^gne  de  Charles  II  ou  de  Jac- 
ques n,  elles  ^taient  injustes  et  sans  fondement  sousie 
rhgne  bon  et  bienveillant  de  George  III. 

Bernard  mentait,  car  il  connaissait  mieuz  que  per- 
sonne  les  projets  du  minist^re;  c'6tait  lui  qui  poussait 
aux  nouveaut^s  qui  amen^rent  la  revolution. 

Gomme  conclusion  de  son  discours,  Bernard  de- 
mandait  qu'on  effa^&t  des  joumaux  de  la  Chambre 
certains  passages  a  ou  le  nom  sacr^  d'un  roi  bien-airo6 
etait  traits  avec  pen  de  respect.  » 

La  Chambre  se  rendit  a  cette  demande;  et  Otis  pro- 
posa  d'ins^rer  dans  I'adresse  les  mots  suivants  en  tAte 
du  passage  attaqu6  : 

<c  Avec  tout  le  respect  di!l  k  la  personne  sacr^e  et  au 
gouvernement  de  Sa  Majesty,  pour  lesquels  nous  pro- 
fessons  le  plus  sincere  attachement  et  la  plus  par&ite 
loyaute,  qu'il  nous  soit  permis  de  dire  qu'il  importerait 
pen... » 

Mais,  h  ce  moment,  le  depute  irritable  qui  avait  cri6 
trahison  se  mit  Ji  crier :  Effacez^  effacez!  L'amende- 
ment  ne  fut  pas  vot6,  on  efEsiQa  les  mots  qui  avaiwt 
choqu6  le  gouverneur,  et  ce  fut  en  cet  6tat  que  le  mes- 
sage lui  fut  renvoy6^ 

\,  U/e  of  (ki$,     119  et  suiv. 
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bre,  Otis  publia  un  pamphlet  dont  nous  parlerons  k  la 
prochaine  le^on,  car  ce  f  ut  le  texte  oil  puis^rent  tous  les 
d^fenseurs  de  la  revolution. 

L'exemple  d'Otis  n'est  point  rare  dans  Thistoire.  U  se 
trouve  toujours  un  moment  ot  un  homme  (qui  n'est 
pas  toujours  un  grand  homme)  devient  Torgane  et  la 
Yoix  de  la  nation.  C'est  un  des  plus  curieux  spectacles 
que  pr^sente  Thumanit^,  une  des  .  plus  grandes  le^ns 
pour  les  coBurs  faibles  et  qui  se  laissent  abattre  par  le 
succ^s  de  rinjustice. 

Un  gouvernement  est  tout-puissant.  Soutenu  par  I'ar- 
mee,  par  une  seconde  arm^e  de  fonctionnaires,  par  le 
decouragement  ou  Tindiff^rence  de  la  foule,  il  semble 
qu*il  pent  tout  faire  et  que  le  peuple  soit  r^sign^  h 
tout  souffrir;  cent  fois  ce  gouvertiement  a  essay^  sa 
force,  cent  fois  il  a  r^ussi;  mais  pen  h  peu  la  coupe 
s'emplit,  le  m^contentement  monte;  le  peuple  cherche 
ce  qu'il  veut,  et  nele  trouve  pas.  Tout  a  coup  un  homme 
se  leveet  prononce  quelques  mots,  auxquels  le  premier 
peut-Stre  il  n'attache  point  une  grande  importance.  Le 
cri  est  trouv^;  c'est  le  son  de  la  trompette  qui  reveille 
les  Ames  endormies;  le  peuple  se  reconnalt  et  reprend 
possession  de  Iui-m6me;  alors  delate  ce  que  Napoleon 
nommait  si  bien  Timpuissance  de  la  force,  alors  paralt 
la  toute-puissance  dej  Tid^e.  C'est  h  qui  servira  sous  ce 
nouvel  ^tendard;  les  ambitieux  se  jettent  du  c6t^  ou 
souffle  la  fortune ;  en  se  precipitant  ils  emportent  la  ba- 
lance; la  victoire  est  certaine ;  Thistoire  Tenregistre ;  mais 
souvent  Thistoire  est  ingrate  comme  la  fortune,  elle  ou- 
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dit-oD,  le  simple  6cho  du  sentiment  national,  il  a  dit  ce 
que  chacun  pensait.  Oui,  mais  il  a  eu  le  courage  de  le 
dire;  sans  ce  mot  magique  qui  a  rompu  le  charme,  qui 
sait  si  le  sommeil  ne  durerait  pas  encore?  L*ingratitude 
ne  convient  pas  aux  peuples;  ils  ont  besoin  de  grands 
hommes;  ils  ont  plus  besoin  encore  de  ces  obscurs 
serviteurs,  de  ces  soldats  qui  risquent  tout,  sans  espoir 
et  sans  ambition,  pour  soutenir  ou  relever  le  vieux 
drapeau. 
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CINQUIEME  LEgON 


PAIX  DE  1763.  —  PROIETS  DE  TOWNSHKHD.  —  GRINVILLI.  — 
DROIT  DE  TIMBRE.  PAMPHLET  D'OTIS.  —  L'IMPOT  EST  V0T£ 
PAR  LE  PARLEMENT  (1765). 

La  paix  de  1763  acheva  la  yictoire  de  rAngleterre, 
et  la  laissa  maltresse  incontest^  de  rAm^rique  du 
Nord,  depuis  la  bale  d'Hudson  jusqu*au  golfe  du 
Hexique.  Pour  des  hommes  d'£tat ,  c'^tait  une  oc- 
casion admirable  de  relier  ce  continent  h  la  m^re  pa- 
trie  par  le  lien  commun  de  TinterSt,  du  droit  et  de  la 
liberty. 

Mais  les  homines  d'£tat  de  la  Grande -Bretagne 
avaient,  en  politique  et  en  Economic  politique,  des 
id^es  toutes  differentes  de  ces  larges  conceptions  qui 
am^nent  une  union  solide.  Assurer  le  monopole  com- 
mercial et  industriel  de  la  m^tropole,  et  pour  cela  r^- 
duire  les  colonies  a  la  plus  etroite  dependance,  c'^tait 
leur  Credo  commun,  et  ce  Credo ^  il  faut  le  dire, 
^tait  celui  de  la  grande  majorite  des  Anglais.  On 
di£E§rait  sur  le  choix  des  moyens,  mais  non  pas  sur 
le  principe.  Robert  Walpole  avait  refuse  de  se  mettre 
la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  sur  les  bras,  ayant  A^]k  bien 
assez  de  sa  querelle  avec  la  vieille  Angleterre  ^ ;  Pitt 

I.  Coie'B  Life  of  Walpole ^  1,  753. 
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des  citoyens  anglais;  mais  ni  Walpole  ni  Pitt  ne  dou- 
taient  un  instant  da  droit  supreme  du  Parlement. 
G*4tait  pour  eux  une  que^on  de  convenance,  rien  de 
plus. 

Aussit6t  la  paix  conclue,  le  Bureau  du  commerce, 
oil  ressortissaient  les  affaires  coloniales,  Bureau  pr^sid^ 
par  Charles  Townshend,  s*ocoupa  des  moyens  h  pren- 
dre pour  r^gler  et  organiser  les  colonies.  Townshend, 
qui  avait  la  reputation  de  connaitre  rAm^rique,  6tait 
un  de  ces  hommes  d*£tat  qui  d^cident  Mg6rement  les 
affaires  s^rieuses,  confiants  dansleur  audace,  et  r^solus 
d'ex^cuter  sans  scrupule  les  mesures  oh  ils  sont  entr6s 
sans  reflexion  ^ 

Le  premier  objet  que  se  proposait  le  president  du 
Bureau  du  commerce,  c'^tait  de  tirer  des  colonies  un 
revenu  dont  le  minist^re  anglais  disposerait  sous  la 
simple  signature  du  roi.  Le  minist^re  ne  youlait  pas 
supporter  plus  longtemps  la  dfeob^issance  aux  instruc- 
tions royales,  ni  souffrir  la  pretention  de  ces  Cham- 
bres  coloniales,  qui  entendaient  Yoter  les  imp6ts  ni 
plus  ni  moins  que  le  Parlement  de  la  Grande-Bretagne. 
II  faUait  mettre  la  royaute  hors  de  page.  On  annon- 
?ait  que  le  roi  ne  ferait  plus  de  requisitions^  c'est- 
k-dire  des  propositions  que  les  colonies  pouyaient  re- 
fuser; on  remplacerait  ces  requisitions  par  un  imp6t 
mis  directement  sur  les  colonies  par  le  Parlement 
anglais^; 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer.  Rev.^  II,  p.  90. 

2.  Bancroft,  ibid.^  II,  p.  92. 
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la  toute-puissance  du  minist^re  et  raffaiblissement 
politique  des  plantations.  Ce  revenu  impost  aux  colo- 
nies constituerait  une  liste  civile  avec  laquelle  on  paye- 
rait  en  Am^rique  tons  les  officiers  Foyaux.  En  d'autres 
tennes,  les  gouverneurs,  les  jnges,  les  fonctionnaires 
publics^  jusque-lk  dependant  des  colonies,  seraient 
d^onnais  dans  la  main  du  roi,  et  n*auraient  plus  rien 
k  attendre  que  de  lui;  r^vocables,  du  reste,  k  son  bon 
plaisir.  G'^tait  constituer,  en  chaque  colonic,  une  gar- 
nison  civile  faite  pour  maintenir  les  planteurs  dans 
Tob^issance,  et  exalter  FautoritS  de  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne^ 

Pour  en  arriyer  Ik,  il  fallait  d^chirer  les  Chartes  co- 
loniales;  mais  cela  n'arrdtait  pas  Townshend.  II  youlait 
leur  substituer  partout  un  mdme  gouvernement;  il 
avait  cette  passion  d'uniformil^  que  Montesquieu  a  si 
bien  dMnie  une  de  ces  <c  id^es  qui  saisissent  quelque- 
fois  les  grands  esprits,  mais  qui  frappent  infailliblement 
les  petits.  »  Un  homme  d'£tat  souffre  la  Yari6t6  et  voit 
Tunit^  fonci^re  des  choses.  Lord  Melbourne^,  un  des 
plus  sages  politiques  de  TAngleterre,  lorsqu'il  trouvait 
une  mesure  trop  di£Qcile,  demandait,  comme  solution, 
si  on  ne  pourrait  pas  laisser  la  chose  aller  toute  seule; 
maxime  d*un  paresseux,  plus  profonde  et  plus  utile 
que  Tagitation  sterile  de  ces  gens  qui  trouvent  toujours 
qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose  fiaire,  et  qui  ne  font  que  g4ter 
ce  qu*ils  touchent. 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev.,  p.  93. 

DiMCOun  de  lord  Derby  sur  VAdrem  1863  (f^vHer). 
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TowDshend  voulut  done  imposer  FAmerique  et  lui 
enlever  ses  Charles  coloniales.  Ce  n'est  pas  tout,  il  lui 
fallait  une  arm^e  permanente  maintenue  aux  frais  de 
ceux  dont  elle  gdnerait  la  liberty.  Yingt  regiments  ou 
dix  mille  hommes,  nourris  et  payes  par  rAm^rique, 
devaient  lui  rappeler  sans  cesse  qu'elle  appartenait  a 
FAngleterre*. 

Enfin,  et  pour  completer  le  systfeme,  il  fallait,  tout 
en  diminuant  les  droits  d'importation,  rendre  plus 
stricte  Fex^cution  de  Facte  de  navigation,  empAcher 
des  gens  tem^raires  et  imprudents  d'elever  des  fabri- 
ques  au  delh  des  mers.  J^craser  les  colons,  c'^tait, 
dans  le  langage  du  temps,  servir  Finter^t  public^. 
Le  langage  n'a  pas  change ;  Finterdt  public,  c'est 
toujours  avec  ce  manteau  qu'on  ^touffe  le  droit  et 
la  liberty. 

II  semble  qu'un  pareil  projet  aurait  dA  attirer  Fat- 
tention  des  amis  de  la  Constitution,  en  Angleterre; 
mais  on  ne  voit  pas  que  personne  s'en  soit  inqui^t6. 
Le  minist^re,  il  faut  lui  rendre  cette  justice,  agissaii 
en  toute  stkret^  de  conscience,  avec  une  foi  absolue 
dans  son  droit,  et  sans  mdme  soupQonner  une  r^sis^ 
tance  possible  des  colonies.  Qu'il  y  eAt  quelque  ru- 
meur,  quelque  m^contentement  passager,  la  chose 
n'avait  rien  qui  pAt  surprendre;  mais  de  \k  k  un  sou- 
livement,  il  y  avait  un  ablme.  Personne  n'y  croyait  en 
Angleterre :  on  etait  au  lendemain  du  jour  oil  Fon  avait 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer.  Rev.y  97. 

2.  Bancroft,  ibid.,  U,  208. 
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aux  colonies II  fallut  dix  ans  de  querelles  et  d'agita- 
tions  pour  decider  les  Americains ;  mais  aussi,  une  fois 
decides,  ils  ne  reculerent  plus. 

La  chute  de  lord  Bute,  en  avrij  1763,  amena  la 
retraite  de  Townshend,  et  mil  h  la  tfite  des  affaires 
George  Grenville;  ce  fut  lui  qui  eut  le  triste  honneur 
d'attacher  son  nom  k  rimp6t  du  timbre,  premiere  en- 
treprise  sur  les  droits  des  planteurs,  qui  devait  amener 
la  separation. 

George  Grenville  etait  un  legiste;  il  se  croyait  libe- 
ral parce  que  le  premier  article  de  son  symbole  poli- 
tique, qui  etait  celui  des  whigs,  c'etait  I'omnipotence 
du  Parlement.  Comme  si  une  assembl^e  qui  n'a  pas 
m6me  de  responsabilile  morale  ne  pouvait  pas  6tre 
plus  tyrannique  qu'un  homme,  toujours  retenu  par  la 
crainte  de  Topinion,  et  qui  tout  au  moins  redoute  Tin- 
corruptible  avenir. 

C'etait  en  outre  un  de  ces  administrateurs  minutieux 
qui  se  noient  dans  leurs  paperasses;  un  de  ces  pedants 
politiques  qu'on  admire  dans  les  assemblees,  parce 
qu'ils  connaissent  tons  les  details  sans  jamais  s'elever 
jusqu'aux  principes*;  un  de  ces  hommes  qu'un  pro- 
verbe  allemand  caract^rise  finement,  en  disant  que  les 
arbres  les  emp^chent  de  voir  la  fordt.  On  a  dit  de  lui, 
avec  une  verit6  plaisante  a  qu'il  avait  perdu  FAm^- 
rique  parce  qu'il  avait  lu  les  depSches  am^ricaines,  ce 

1.  Voyez  le  discours  d'Otis  k  Boston,  en  1763.  Dancroft,  Amer» 
Rev.,  t.  11,  p.  101. 

2.  Bancroft,  ibid,,  U,  p.  1 14. 
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dans  leur  travail  et  leur  logique,  ces  espriu  ^troits  sont 
enUtes,  sans  savoir  commander,  et  m^nent  un  pays  k 
Tablme  avec  une  s^curit^  qui  ne  les  abandonne  jamais, 
lis  ressemblent  auz'm6decins  de  Moliire  :  pourvu  que 
le  patient  meure  dans  les  formes,  ils  ne  doutent  pas  un 
moment  ni  de  leur  droit,  ni  de  leur  g^nie.  % 

Grenville  voulut  mettre  un  imp6t  stir  les  plantations. 
La  demiere  guerre  ayait  6ik  entreprise  pour  d^fendre 
les  colonies,  il  lui  semblait  juste  que  les  colons  prissent 
leur  part  des  lourdes  charges  que  la  victoire  avait  lais- 
s6es.  La  dette  publique  anglaise  6tait  de  140,000,000 
liv.  St.  (3,500,000,000  fr.)^  Les  planteurs  ayaient 
foumi  plus  que  leur  contingent  dliommes  et  d*ar- 
geut  :  dans  la  guerre  contre  la  France,  ils  ayaient 
d^pens^  16,000,000  de  dollars  (80,000,000  fr.),  sur 
lesquels  le  Parlement  leur  avait  remboui*s^  5,000,000 
de  dollars  (25,000,000  fr.)';  cependant  ils  n'auraient 
pas  ref us6  de  contribuer,  si  on  leur  ayait  demand^  un 
Ubre  concours.  Grenyille  n'y  songea  mime  pas;  il  avait 
pour  lui  la  lettre  de  la  loi;  il  ne  lui  vint  pas  k  Fesprit 
de  mettre  en  balance  le  danger  d*ali^ner  les  colons 
et  le  revenu  net  d'un  imp6t. 

Toutefois,  il  faut  lui  rendre  cette  justice,  qu*il  ne 
proc6da  point  de  Ea^on  violente  ou  t^m^raire. 

Dans  la  session  de  1764,  Grenville  proposa  tout  un 

1.  Lord  Ifabon,  hist,  of  Engl.,  ch.  XLiii,  t.  V,  p.  84.  Edit,  da 

2.  Hildreth,  II,  616. 

3.  Hildr<ah,  liUt.  of  the  V.  5.,  1. 11,  p.  bU, 
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syst^me  de  mesures  coloniales,  fondles,  disait-il,  sur 
les  vrais  principes  de  la  politique,  du  commerce  et  des 
finances  ^  En  d'autres  termes,  il  augmentait  le  nombre 
des  douaniersy  employait  les  forces  nayales  et  mili- 
taires  d*Angleterre  k  r^primer  la  contrebande,  £ta- 
blissait  on  riglement  uniforme  et  severe  pour  les  cours 
d'amiraute ,  qui  jugeaient  ce  d^lit  sans  assistance  du 
jury,  et  se  flattait  d'arriier  ainsi  k  la  suppression  d'un 
commerce  d6fendu  avec  T^tranger^.  £touffer  Tindus- 
trie  coloniale,  cela  6tait  correct,  r^gulier,  l^gal ;  Gren- 
irille  ne  douta  ni  de  son  droit,  ni  du  succ^s. 

Quant  a  Fimpftt  du  timbre,  invention  fiscale  em- 
prunt^e  de  la  Hollande,  Grenville  se  contenta  de  le 
proposer,  sans  demander  un  vote  imm^diat.  II  tou*- 
lait  d*abord  faire  vider  une  question  de  droit  consti- 
tutionnel,  et  r^pondre  par  des  faits  aux  gens  qu 
pr^tendaient  que  le  Parlement  n'ayait  pas  le  droit  d*^ta- 
blir  aux  colonies  des  taxes  int^rieures';  il  voulait,  en 
outre,  que  I'Am^rique  pay&t  sa  part  des  d^penses  de 
la  metropole;  I'impdt  du  timbre  lui  paraissait  com- 
mode et  bien  choisi ;  mais  il  ^tait  pr£t  k  le  remplacer 
par  un  autre  ^  les  colonies  en  trouvaient  un  prefe- 
rable. II  mettait  un  an  d'intenralle  entre  la  proposition 
et  le  vote,  pour  entendre  les  agents  que  les  planta- 
tions entretenaient  en  Angleterre,  leur  laisser  le  temps 
d'6crire  k  leurs  commettants  et  d'en  recevoir  des  in- 
structions. 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  II,  177. 

2.  Bancroft,  II,  181, 

3.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev.y  II,  211.  —  Hildreth,  Con/.,  11,  517. 
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Grenville,  suivant  ses  propres  expressions ,  voulait 
ainsi  prouver  sa  tendresse  aux  colonies*.  Non-seuie- 
ment  il  les  consultait,  mais  il  favorisait  ieur  expor- 
tation des  matieres  premieres,  en  donnant  des  primes 
k  rimportation  en  Angleterre  des  chanvres  et  des  Uns 
d*Am^rique.  En  outre,  il  mettait  la  Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre  presque  sur  le  pied  d'egalit^  avec  la  m^tropole 
pour  la  pdche  de  la  baleine,  encore  bien  qu'il  iut  con- 
vaincu  qu'une  fois  libres  les  prehears  am^ricains  sur- 
passeraient  les  Anglais,  et  qu*on  leur  donnait  Ik  de 
Toccupation  pour  plus  de  trois  mille  niatelots^. 

Quand  la  question  de  droit  fut  pr6sent4e  au  Parle- 
ment,  il  ne  se  trouva  pas,  dans  toute  I'opposition,  una 
seule  personne  pour  contester  Tomnipotence  parle- 
mentaire.  Un  membre  se  leva  et  dit :  «  Nous  sommes 
forts,  j'espere  que  nous  serons  indulgents';  i>  et  tout 
fut  dit. 

Avec  les  agents  des  colonies,  Grenville  prit  ce  Ian- 
gage  tendre  qui  est  particulier  aux  financiers  lorsqu'ils 
^tablissent  un  imp6t. 

C'^tait  par  amour  pour  les  colonies  qu*il  avait  pr^ 
sent^  ce  projet.  II  6tait  raisonnable  que  les  plantations 
contribuassent  k  se  prot^ger  elles-mdmes,  et  payassent 
leur  part  des  lourdes  charges  d'une  guerre  que  la 
Grande-Bretagne  avait  faite  pour  leur  compte.  L'imp6t 
du  timbre  etait  d'une  assiette  commode,  d'une  per- 
ception facile,  ne  demanderait  qu'un  petit  nombre 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer.  Kev.,  II,  207. 

2.  BancroK,  ibid,,U,  210. 

3.  Bancroft,  t'Md.,  H,  212. 
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SODS,  aucuDe  influence  extral^gale.  En  consentant  a 
r^tablissement  de  cet  imp6t,  les  colons  6tabliraient  un 
precedent  qui  ferait  qu'a  I'avenir  on  ne  les  taxerait 
pas  sans  leur  demander  leur  avis*. 

Donner  leur  avis  n'^tait  pas  ce  que  demandaient  les 
planteurs ;  c'6tait  leur  libre  vote  qu'ils  voulaient  con- 
server.  Ce  d61ai  accorde  par  le  ministre  etait  un  leurre, 
un  mensonge,  disait  Burke,  dans  un  moment  oil  il  etait 
moins  parlementaire  que  de  coutume.  Cette  fa^on  de 
trailer  les  contribuables  rappelle  trop  une  caricature 
publiee  en  France,  en  1787,  lors  de  Tassembl^e  des 
notables ;  le  contr61eur  g^n^ral  de  Calonne  consultait 
des  dindons  et  leur  demandait  k  quelle  sauce  ils  vou- 
laient 6tre  manges.  —  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  6tre  man- 
ges, disaient  les  dindons. — Vous  sortez  de  la  question, 
r^pondait  le  ministre.  —  R^ponse  ridicule,  mais  qui 
plus  d'une  fois  a  6te  faite  serieusement,  en  tons  pays. 

Quand  la  nouvelle  arriva  en  Amerique,  les  colonies, 
sans  se  consulter,  furent  toutes  d'avis  de  refuser  Tim- 
p6t  et  de  n*en  proposer  aucun  autre.  Pour  elles, 
comme  pour  Grenville,  le  point  en  question  n'^tait 
point  Targent  a  fournir,  mais  le  principe  engag^; 
elles  ne  voulaient  pas  6tre  taxees  dans  un  Parlement 
oil  elles  n*6taient  pas  representees. 

Ce  fut  alors  qu'Otis  publia,  a  Boston,  un  livre  inti- 
tule :  les  Droits  des  colonies  anglaises.  C'etait  moins 
un  pamphlet  qu'un  traite  sur  les  premiers  principes  du 
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du  citoyen.  Otis  nous  donne  un  resume  de  sa  philoso- 
phie  politique;  on  y  voit  h  quel  degr6  on  en  6tait  ar- 
rive dans  ce  pays,  que  TEurope  regardait  comme  bleu 
au-dessous  d'elie  par  la  civilisation,  et  qui,  en  politi- 
que, £tait  de  plus  d*un  siecle  en  avant  de  ce  continent 
qui  le  d^daignait. 

«  Le  gouvemement^  dit  Otis,  n'est  pas  fond^  sur  la  force, 
comme  Hobbes  le  pretend,  ni  sur  un  contrat :  c'est  la  th^orie 
de  Locke  et  de  la  revolution  de  1688;  ni  sur  la  propriety, 
comme  I'a  pr^tendu  Harrington,  dans  son  Ociana.  U  sort  des 
besoins  de  notre  nature;  il  a  son  fondement  ^temel  dans 
rimmuable  volont^  de  Dieu.  C'est  au  mdme  instant  que 
rhcmme  est  entr^  dans  le  monde  et  dans  la  society. 

«  Dans  toute  society  humaine,  il  doit  exister  une  volont^ 
souveraine ,  dont  les  decisions  supr^mes  n*ont  d*appe]  qu*au 
ciel.  Ce  souverain  pouvoir  est  originairement  el  finalement 
dans  le  peupie.  En  fait,  jamais  peuple  n'a  renonc^  librement& 
ce  droit  divin;  en  droit,  toute  renonciation  est  nuile.  Royaut^ 
et  prdtrise  sent  des  inyentions  pour  attraper  la  foule.  Le 
bonheur  de  Thumanit^  demande  que  cette  antique  et  puis- 
sante  alliance  soit  bris^e  k  jamais. 

«  Dans  la  grande  Charte  qu*il  a  donn^e  k  la  race  humaine, 
le  tout-puissant  Monarque  de  runivers,  ce  Mattre  qui  sait 
tout,  a  place  la  fin  du  gouyernement  dans  le  bonheur  des 
hommes.  La  forme  du  gouvernement  est  laiss^e  aux  mem- 
bres  de  chaque  society;  I'organisation  du  gouvernement  et 
son  administration  doivent  dtre  conformes  k  la  loi  de  la  raison 
universelle.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  prescription  assez  longue  pour  an- 
nulerlaloidela  nature  et  la  concession  de  Dieu,  qui  a  donne 
k  tons  les  hommes  le  droit  d'etre  libres.  Quand  tons  les  princes, 
depuis  Nemrod,  auraient  ete  des  tyrans,  cela  n'etablirait  pas 
le  droit  de  la  tyrannic.  Lorsque  les  depositaires  de  la  puis- 


roister  est  un  devoir;  s  iis  sont  incomgibles,  il  faut  ies  dd- 
poser. 

a  Le  premier  principe,  la  fin  du  gouvernement,  c'est  do 
pourvoir  au  bonheur  du  peupie  entier.  Cela  ne  peut  se  faire 
que  par  un  pouvoir  J^gislatif  et  exdcutif  qui,  en  derni^re  ana- 
lyse,  est  aux  mains  du  peupie,  1^  Dieu  i'a  placd;  mais  les 
difficultds  qui  s'opposenl  k  Tassemblde  universelle  du  peupie 
out  donnd  lieu  au  droit  de  representation.  Ge  transfert  du 
pouvoir  entre  un  petit  nombre  de  mains  dtait  ndcessaire; 
mais  remettre  k  un  seul  ou  k  un  petit  nombre  le  pouvoir  de 
tous,  et  donner  k  ce  petit  nombre  rbdrddite,  c'est  Toeuvre 
intdressde  des  faibles  et  des  mdchants.  Rien  n'est  hdrc^ditaire 
que  la  vie  et  la  liberttS*  Le  grand  probl^me  de  la  politique> 
c'est  de  trouver  la  meilleure  combinaison  des  pouvoirs  16gis* 
latif  et  exdcutif...  mais  le  premier  principe,  c'est  I'dgalitd  et 
la  puissance  du  peupie. 

«  Les  meilleurs  dcrivains  du  droit  public  ne  contiennent 
rien  de  satisfaisant  sur  les  droits  naturels  des  colonies.  Grolius 
et  Puffendorf  dtablissent  le  droit  sur  le  fait.  Leurs  recherclies 
ne  siHit  trop  souvent  que  I'bistoire  des  anciens  abus ;  c'est  de 
ces  savants  que  les  cours  d*amirautd  apprennent  k  juger  les 
affaires  par  les  regies  du  droit  remain  et  du  droit  fdodal. 
Trop  d'dtude  n'am^ne  qu'une  ridicule  infatuation Les  colons 
anglais  ne  tiennent  pas  leurs  libertds  et  leurs  terres  de  la  vo- 
lenti du  prince.  Les  colons  sont  des  bommes,  enfants  com^ 
muns  du  m^me  Crdateur,  fr^res  de  leurs  concitoyen^  de  h 
Grande-Bretagne. 

«  Les  polons  sont  des  hommes^  ils  sont  done  libres  de  nais- 
sance;  C93^,  par  la  loi  de  nature,  tons  les  bommes  paisseot 
libres,  qu'ils  soient  blancs  ou  qu'ils  soient  noirs.  II  n'y  ^ 
point  de  raison  pour  asservir  un  homme,  quelle  que  soit  la 
couleur  de  sa  peau.  Est-il  juste  de  r^duire  un  homme  en  es- 
clavage,  parce  que  sa  peau  est  noire  et  qu'ii  a  des  cbeveux 
crdpus  au  lieu  de  cheveur  cbrdtiens?  Un  nez  plat,  une  face 


tude?  Les  ricbesses  des  Antiilcs,  Tiatc^rdt  de  la  mi^tropole,  ne 
peuvcnt  fausser  la  balance  de  la  v^rit^  et  de  la  justice.  La 
liberty  est  un  don  de  Dieu,  rien  ne  pent  Tan^antir. 

«  Les  droits  politiques  el  civils  des  colons  anglais  ne  repo- 
sent  pas  davantage  sur  une  Cbarte  de  la  couronne.  La  grande 
Charte,  si  vieille  qu'elle  soit,  n'est  pas  le  commencement  de 
toutes  cboses;  elle  n*est  pas  sortie  du  cbaos  an  jour  de  la 
creation.  Un  jour  pent  venir  le  Parlement  d^clarera  nulle 
et  de  nul  effet  toute  Cbarte  am^ricaine;  mais  ce  jour-li  les 
droits  des  colons,  comme  hommes  et  comme  citoyens,  ces 
droits  naturels,  inh(5rents  i  leur  quality,  inseparables  de  leurs 
i^iesy  ne  seront  pas  atteints.  P^rissent  les  cbartes,  ces  droits 
durcront  jusqu'^  la  fin  du  monde. 

0  La  distinction  des  taxes  ext^rieures  et  int^rieures  n*a 
point  de  fondement.  Si  le  Parlement  peut  taxer  notre  com- 
merce, il  peut  taxer  nos  terres,  ^tablir  la  dime,  ^tablif  le 
timbre;  il  n'y  a  point  de  limite  k  son  autorit^.  Ces  impels, 
quelle  que  soit  la  cbose  qu'ils  frappent  dans  les  colonies, 
commerce,  terres,  maisons,  vaisseaux,  meubles,  sont  incon- 
ciliables  avec  les  droits  des  colons,  comme  sujets  anglais  et 
comme  bommes.  Tout  acte  du  Parlement  contraire  aux  prin- 
cipes  fondamentaux  de  la  Constitution  anglaise  est  nul  de  soi. 

«  Les  colons  n'ignorent  pas  ce  que  Tind^pendance  leur 
codtera  de  sang  et  d'or.  lis  n*y  songeront  jamais,  k  moins 
qu*i]s  ne  soient  pouss^s  k  ce  moyen  supreme  par  cette  oppres- 
sion minist^rielle  qui  rend  fous  les  plus  sages,  et  qui  rend  forts 
les  plus  faibies.  Le  monde  est  k  la  veille  du  plus  gr^ind  spec- 
tacle qu'aura  jamais  vu  rhumanit<5.  Qui  veut  gagner  le  prix, 
Dieu  est  avec  lui.  L*hupianit6  veut  en  finir  avec  cette  servi- 
tude g^n^rale  qui  a  si  longtemps  pes6  sur  elle,  Thumanit^ 
triompbera*.  » 

Malgre  ce  langage  energique,  Otis  ne  songeait  k  rien 
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qu'il  parlait.  a  Roister  par  la  force  au  roi  et  au  Par- 
lement,  disait-il,  c'est  haute  trahison.  Si  le  Parlement 
nous  impose  le  fardeau,  c*est  notre  devoir  de  nous  sou- 
mettre  jusqu'i  ce  qu'on  nous  dicharge.  » 

Otis  ^tait  un  l^giste  et  croyait  k  la  puissance  du 
droit  ^  II  y  avait  aupr6s  de  lui  des  hommes,  comme 
Samuel  Adams^  moins  confiants,  plus  hardis,  et  qui 
dej^  envisageaient  froidement  ravenir. 

Get  icrit  d'Otis  fut  envoys  en  Angleterre  par  les  re- 
pr^sentants  du  Massachusetts.  <c  Jamais,  £tait-il  dit  dans 
la  lettre  ^nergique  qui  ^tait  jointe  a  cet  envoi,  jamais 
nous  ne  reconnaltrons  au  Parlement  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  le  droit  d'imposer  un  peuple  qui  n'est  pas 
repr&sent6  dans  la  Chambre  des  communes.  Si  nous 
ne  sommes  pas  repr^sent^s,  nous  sommes  esclaves^. » 
La  lettre  fut  imprim^e  avec  T^crit  et,  en  1766,  on  y 
fit  allusion  dans  la  Chambre  des  lords,  k  la  suite  des 
troubles  qu'amena  en  Am^rique  Facte  du  timbre  vot6 
en  1765  par  le  Parlement.  On  d^clara  que  I'homme 
qui  avait  pu  ^rire  de  pareiUes  choses  6tait  un  fou. 

a  Fou?  dit  lord  Mansfield.  Prenez  garde.  La  folic  est 
contagieuse.  Masaniello  ^tait  fou,  personne  n'en  doute; 
cela  ne  I'emp^cha  pas  de  renverser  le  gouvemement 
de  Naples.  Dans  toute  assembl^e  populaire,  en  toute 
question  populaire,  la  folic  gagne  vite*.  » 

Lord  Bfansfield  avait  raison :  quand  de  pareilles  ques- 
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a  de  sages  que  des  peuples  n^s  pour  la  servitude  ou  qui 
ont  lAcbement  abdiqu^  jusqu'au  sentiment  de  Thon- 
neur. 

Les  assemblies  coloniales  ne  s'ilevirent  pas  aussi 
haut  que  Favocat  de  Boston ;  elles  se  contenterent  de 
difendre  le  principe,  que  toute  taxe  doit  ^tre  votie  par 
ceux  qui  la  payent. 

«  Sans  ce  droit,  disait  rassembye  de  New-York,  ii  n*y  a 
ni  liberty,  ni  bonheur,  ni  s^curit^;  Tidt^e  mdme  de  la  pro*^ 
pri^t^  n'existe  plus.  La  vie  est  intolerable. 

«  Nous  rcjetons  avec  horreur  I'id^e  de  nous  pr^teadre  ia- 
d^pendants  du  suprdine  pouvoir  du  Pariement.  Nous  sommes 
prints  ^  recoaoaitre  que  le  Pariement  de  la  Grande-Bretagne 
a  autorite  pour  r^gler  le  commerce  de  tout  Tempire...  Ge  que 
nous  r^clamons  humblement,  ce  sent  ces  droits  essentiel$  qui 
nous  appartiennent  comme  colons,  unis  par  le  lien  d*une  com- 
mune liberty  avac  les  libres  enfants  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  » 

Le  Massachusetts,  le  Connecticut  et  Rhode^Island 
allaient  plus  loia  que  Tassemblte  de  New-Tork.  Comme 
Otis,  ils  4:ontestaieQt  au  Pariement,  non  pas  le  droit  de 
r^ler  le  commerce,  mais  le  droit  de  &ire  des  douanes 
un  impdt  itabli  sur  les  colons  sans  leur  aveu.  Dij&  pn 
commen^it  h  parler  d*union  et  h  sentir  le  besoin  de 
s'entendre  pour  risister. 

Cette  resistance  des  polonies  blessait  Grenville  dans 
son  amour-propre  de  ministre,  dans  sa  foi  de  whig  en 
romnipotence  du  Pariement.  Suivant  un  usage  qui, 
pour  £tre  reste  dans  la  politique,  u'en  est  pas  moins 
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aeienaani  leurs  aroiis  une  revoiie,  ei  se  cacna  aemere 
la  prerogative  royale  en  faisant  appel  aux  pr^jug^s  et 
h  Forgueil  du  Parlement. 

Le  10  Janvier  176S,  k  Touverture  de  la  session,  le  roi 
pr^senta  la  question  am^ricaine  comme  une  a  question 
d'oWissance  aux  lois  et  de  respect  k  Tautorit^  legisla- 
tive du  royaume'.  »  C'^tait  le  moyen  de  gagner  une 
majority  et  de  perdre  un  empire. 

La  Chambre  des  lords  et  la  Chambre  des  communes 
firent  echo  aux  paroles  royales;  Charles  Townshend 
d^clara  qu'il  ne  fallait  pas  ^manciper  les  colonies. 
C'^tait  un  de  ces  mots  qui  plaisaient  k  tons  les  com- 
mer^ants  qui  vivaient  du  monopole  colonial.  Les  pa- 
roles de  Townshend  furcnt  revues  avec  acclamation. 
Que  de  discours,  chaudement  accueillis  dans  les  Cham- 
bres,  ont  perdu  ceux  qui  les  ont  faits  sans  sauver  ceux 
qui  les  ont  applaudis ! 

Grenville  re^ut  les  agents  des  colonies  et  protesta 
de  son  respect  pour  les  droits  des  colons,  en  m^me 
temps  que  de  sa  ferme  intention  de  soumettre  les 
plantations  k  I'impAt,  dans  rint^rSt  commun.  Pour 
que  rien  ne  manqu&t  aux  proc^d^s  ordinaires  des 
gouvernements  qui  s'aveuglent,  Soame  Jenyns,  un 
des  plus  anciens  membres  du  Bureau  du  ppmrnerce, 
publia  un  pamphl^et  oontre  I'absurdite  d'Ous  et  I'inso^ 
lence  de  New-York  et  du  Massachusetts^. 
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pblets  commandes  :  ceiui  de  Soame  Jeuyns  ne  faismt 
pas  exception  k  la  r^glc. 

«  Le  grand  argument,  la  raison  capitalc,  i't^l^phant  k  la 
t6te  de  cette  arm^e  de  nababs,  est  ceci :  «  Nul  Anglais  n'est 
ou  ne  pent  6tre  taxd  que  de  son  aveu^  ou  de  I'aveu  de  ceux 
qu*ii  a  choisis  pour  le  repr^senter.  »  Ceci  est  justement  le 
contraire  de  la  v^rit^.  Personne,  que  je  sache>  n*est  tax^  de 
son  aveu,  et  nioins  que  personne  un  Anglais...  Tout  Anglais 
paie  I'impdt;  il  n'y  en  pas  un  sur  vingt  qui  soit  repr^sent^. 
Les  gens  de  Manchester  et  de  Birmingham  sont-ils  Anglais  7 
Payent-ils  I'impOt?  Si  les  gens  qu'on  impose  sont  juges  de 
r^quit^  de  I'impOt,  le  Parlement  n'aura  jamais  le  pouvoir 
d*^tablir  un  impOt  K  » 

Partir  d'un  abus  qui  existe  pour  8*opposer  k  uu  droit 
reclame,  c*est  de  la  logique  de  pamphl^taire;  vient  en- 
suite  le  cynisme  oblig^. 

«  Y  a-t-il  un  moment  plus  favorable  pour  demander  quel- 
que  assistance  aux  colonies  qu*alors  que  TAngleterre  s*est 
^puis^e  &  leur  procurer  le  salut  ?  Y  a-t^il  un  temps  plus  con- 
▼enable  pour  mettre  un  impOt  stfr  leur  commerce  que  lorsque 
notre  protection  leur  permet  de  faire  concurrence  k  nos  ma- 
nufactures? Ya-t-il  une  saison  plus  propice  pour  les  obligor  k 
constituerquelque  jolireYenud  leursgouYemeurs  que  lorsque 
ces  gouyerneurs  ne  peuvent  vivre  qu*^  la  condition  de  man- 
quer  k  leurs  instructions?  Y  a-t-il  un  temps  mieux  choisi  pour 
les  obligor  k  fixer  le  traitement  des  juges  que  lorsque  ces 
juges  dependent  de  Thuroeur  des  assembl^es>  et  ne  peuvent 

1.  Otis  disait  plus  tard  qu'avec  ce  sysl^me  de  representation  vtr* 
tuelle^  led  sauvages  Tuscaroras  repr^enteraient  TAngleterre. 
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un  temps  plus  tavorable  pour  les  obliger  a  maintemr  une 
arm^e  k  leurs  propres  frais  que  iorsque  cette  ann^e  est  n^- 
cessaire  pour  leur  propre  protection,  et  que  nous  sommes  in- 
capables  de  Tentretenir? 

« ...  Pour  rendre^  dit-on,  Texercice  du  pouvoir  parlementaire 
juste  etl^gal,  on  a  propose  dintroduire  dans  la  Cbambre  des 
Communes  quelques  repr^sentants  des  colonies.  Mais  j*ai  ru 
tant  de  preuves  de  la  facility  de  parole  que  poss^dent  ces  gent- 
lemen de  I'autre  monde,  que  j*ai  peur  qu*une  pareille  impor- 
tation d*^loquence  ne  mette  en  danger  TAngieterre.  Nous 
aurions  meiUeur  march^  h  payer  leur  armde  que  leurs  ora- 
teurs. » 

Jenyns  tenninait  en  affirmant  que  le  droit  ^tait 
incontestable,  et  son  exercice  n^cessaire;  il  faisait 
appel  h  tons  les  partis  pour  soutenir  des  mesures  que 
tout  homme  de  bon  sens  devait  approuver,  que  tout 
sujet  anglais  devait  exiger  d'une  administration  an- 
glaise 

C'est  toujours  le  m^me  proc^d^;  les  ministres  aiment 
qu'on  leur  commande  au  nom  du  pays  ce  qu*ils  ont 
envie  de  faire.  Jlmagine  qu*il  y  a  un  moule  commun 
pour  tous  les  pamphlets  officiels;  ils  ont  tous  le  mdme 
caract^re  et  la  mdme  laideur.  Qui  en  a  lu  un  les  a  lus 
tons.  Toujours  Finsolence  de  la  force,  le  cynisme  de 
rint^r£t,  le  m^pris  du  public,  Tappel  aux  pr^jug^s; 
toujours  le  m£me  d^fi  au  bon  sens,  le  mdme  calcul  sur 
Tignorance  des  peuples.  Les  pamphl^taires  officiels  r^us- 

1.  Allusion  a  Texpresaion  during  good  behaviour,  qui  ^Ivaut  k 
rinamoYibUit^. 

2.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev.,  U  11,  p.  363. 
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litDpudence. 

La  loi  port^e  au  Parlement,  les  agents  des  colonies. 
Franklin  k  leur  tfite,  essayferent  d'adresser  des  peti- 
tions. On  les  refusa;  Tusage  n'^tant  pas,  en  Angleterre, 
de  recevoir  des  petitions  contre  un  money  bill\  On 
eAi  dit  qu*il  s'agissait  d'etablir  le  p^age  d'un  pont  ou 
d'une  route. 

Le  courant  £tait  irresistible :  aNous  avons  le  pouTolr 
de  les  taxer,  disait  un  ministre,  nous  les  taxerons.  » 
On  voulait  en  finir  avec  ces  pretentions  d'independance 
du  Parlement  qui  revoltaient  les  vieux  Bretons. 

«  Nous  ne  pouvonsrien,  ecriTait  tristement  Franklin, 
autant  vaudrait  empecher  le  soleil  de  se  coucher n 

Le  25  fevrier  1765,  malgre  Topposition  de  Barr^, 
du  general  Conway  et  de  Talderman  Beckford,  la  loi  fut 
votee  par  les  Communes  h.  une  majorite  des  quatre  cin- 
quiemes Le  8  mars,  elle  passa  k  laChambre  des  lords 
sans  amendement,  sans  opposition. 

Personne  en  Angleterre  ne  soupf  onnait  que  la  loi 
pt^t  rencontrer  la  moindre  resistance  en  Amerique. 
Quelques  annees  plus  tard,  dans  ses  memoires  finan- 
ciers, Grenville  dedarait  qu'il  n'avait  prevu  aucune 
opposition,  et  quHl  aurait  parie  sa  tete  que  la  loi  serait 
executee.  C'est  k  I'avidite  et  k  Tingratitude  des  colons 
qu'il  attribuait  tout  le  mal. 

Du  reste,  les  agents  des  colonies  eux-memes  etaient 

1.  Hildreth,  U,  S.,\,  524. 

2.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  II,  281. 

3.  Hildretb,  II,  52S.  294  oontre  49. 
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la  resistance  des  colonies  que  dans  tin  lointain  recul^, 
quand  la  population  se  serait.^levte  au  niireau  de  celle 
de  la  m^tropole.  U  fallait  un  si^cle  pour  cela. 

Aussi  dit-on  que,  lorsqu*un  des  agents  s'embar* 
qua  pour  porter  en  Am^rique  la  nouvelle  de  Tadop* 
tion  de  la  loi  et  demanda  k  Franklin  ses  instructions 
secretes,  Franklin  r^pondit :  «  Dites  h  nos  concitoyens 
qu'ils  aient  le  plus  d'enfants  possible  et  le  plus  tdt 
possible.  » 

L'Am^rique  fut  moins  prudente  que  ses  agents ;  con- 
fiante  dans  son  droit,  etle  entreprit  aussit6t  de  r^sister 
en  multipliant  les  protestations  l^gales,  les  petitions  et 
les  pamphlets. 

Cette  resistance  raisonn^e,  cette  patience  que  rien  ne 
lasse,  ces  chicanes  de  l^gistes  nous  etonnent.  Le  pre- 
mier mot  d'un  Fran^ais,  c'est :  Battons-nous;  le  pre- 
mier mot  d'un  Saxon  double  d*un  Normand  c'est  : 
Plaidons. 

Cette  difference  fonciere  des  deux  peuples  n*a  jahiais 
ete  si  visible  que  dans  Thistoire  des  deux  revolutions. 
Nous  donnons  tout  au  hasard,  le  Saxon  defend  son 
droit  par  tons  les  moyens  legaux  avant  d*en  appeler  k 
la  force.  Le  caractere  des  deux  nations  est  peint  dans 
la  devise  que  chacune  d'elles  a  choisie  :  Dim  protige 
la  France,  disons-nous;  belle  devise,  mais  incomplete; 
car  enfin  Dieu  ne  nous  a  pas  promis  sa  protection  si 
nous  ne  nous  aidons  nous-mimes ;  il  ne  s*est  pas  charge 
de  nous  sauver  de  nos  erreurs  et  de  nos  folies.  «  Avant 
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y  a  uu  mm  ei  qu  ii  yous  you  ;  une  lois  Toire  para  pns, 
agissez  comme  si  Dieu  n'existait  pas.  » 

Dieu  et  mon  droit  j  dit  la  devise  anglaise;  celle-lii 
est  complete,  elle  fait  la  part  de  Dieu  et  celle  de  rhomme; 
elle  ne  convient  pas  moins  au  citoyen  qu*au  chr^tien. 
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SIXIEME  LEgON 


L*ACSTE  DTJ  TDHBRB  EN  AMfRIQDE.  —  PATRICK  HENRY. 


La  loi  du  timbre,  promulguee  le  22  mai  1765,  fut 
aussit6t  envoy6e  aux  colonies ;  Texeculion  n'en  devait 
commencer  que  le  4®"  novembre  de  la  m6me  ann^e.  Silir 
de  Fex^cution  d'une  loi  k  laquelle  nul  ne  pouvait  se 
soustraire  sans  rendre  sa  propri6t6  et  ses  droits  incer- 
tains,  le  ministre  avait  voulu  kisser  aux  planteurs  le 
temps  de  s'habituer  h  une  mesure  dont  la  justice  lui 
paraissait  6vidente.  En  mSme  temps  il  avait  d^cid^ 
qu'on  prendrait  les  offlciers  du  timbre  parmi  les  Am6- 
ricains  eux-m6mes;  c'etait  un  moyen  de  rendre  la 
perception  de  rimp6t  plus  facile  S  et  de  se  faire  des 
creatures  dans  les  colonies. 

Les  gouverneurs  avaient  naturellement  d6sign6  leurs 
amis  pour  ces  fonctions,  qui  promettaient  d'etre  lucra- 
tives ;  et  des  hommes  qui  plus  tard  figurerent  au  pre- 
mier rang  de  la  revolution  avaient  accept^,  sans  scru- 
pule,  un  emploi  legal.  Personne  ne  soupconnait  qu'on 
pAt  r6sister  h  la  Grande-Bretagne.  a  L'acte  du  timbre, 
6crivait  Hutchinson,  est  re^u  ici  aussi  bien  qu'on  pou- 
vait  I'esperer;  il  n'y  a  pas  moyen  d'y  6chapper;  l'acte 

1.  Ce  sera  comme  aux  Antilles,  disaient  les  m^conlents;  les  com- 
mandears  n^gres  sont  les  plus  cruels.  Bancroft,  II,  349. 
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lagent,  »  ecrivaii  utis,  imagination  ardenie,  lacile  a  ac- 
cabler  comme  h  se  redresser.  Et  il  ajoutait :  «  Le  devoir 
de  tons  est  de  se  soumettre  humblement  et  silencieu- 
sement  aux  decisions  de  la  suprfime  legislature.  Sur 
mille  colons,  il  y  en  a  neuf  cent  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf 
qui  n'auront  jamais  d'autre  pens6e  que  de  se  soumettre 
en  tout  et  pour  tout  au  roi  et  k  Tautorite  du  Parle- 
ment^  » 

Cette  resignation  d^sesp^r^e  n'etaitpasdu  goAtd'une 
jeunesse  bouillante,  et,  d'un  autre  c6t6,  elle  valait  k  Otis 
les  injures  des  amis  du  gouvernement;  c'6tait,  disait- 
on,  un  Masaniello  qui  avait  peur  de  la  tempfite  qu'il 
avait  appelee;  mais,  kpart  quelques  Ames  emport6es, 
c'etait  le  sentiment  general  qu'il  faudrait  obeir.  Ce  n'est 
pas  volontiers  qu'un  peuple  laborieux,  sage  et  patient, 
envisage  les  dangers  d'une  revolution.  II  y  a  dans  tous 
les  grands  ev6nements  un  calme  qui  precede  et  qui  an- 
nonce  Torage  :  on  en  etait  Ik. 

Ce  fut  de  la  Virginie  que  partit  Tetincelle  qui  devait 
tout  enflammer.  L'assemblee  coloniale  etait  r6unie;  les 
chefs  ordinaires  de  I'opinion,  presque  tous  grands 
proprietaires,  avaient  6\'M  de  toucher  k  une  ques- 
tion brulante;  mais  k  la  fin  de  la  session,  aux  der- 
niers  jours  de  mai,  un  jeune  avocat  qui  venait  d'entrer 
k  la  Chambre,  et  qui  y  6tait  k  peu  prfes  inconnu,  Pa- 
trick Henry,  sans  avoir  consulte  personne  que  deux 
membres,  proposa  tout  k  coup  des  resolutions  d'une 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  liev,^  II,  3i0« 

2.  Bancroft,  ibid,,  II,  308. 
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hardiesse  extreme.  II  fallait  une  voix  qui  dlt  ce  que 
ehacun  pensait;  cette  voix  fut  celle  de  Patrick  Heory. 
Suivant  un  mot  de  Jefferson  :  ce  fut  lui  qui  Ian? a  la 
balle  de  la  revolution  ^ 

Patrick  Henry,  qui  joua  un  r61e  considerable  dans 
les  premiers  jours  de  la  revolution,  6tait  un  de  ces 
hommes  qu'on  ne  rencontre  gufere  qu'en  Amerique,  de 
ces  gens  qui  se  sont  faits  enx-m&xneSySelfmade^  suivant 
une  expression  qui  nous  manque  comme  la  chose 
mdme. 

N6  en  1736,  il  avait  essay6.de  bonne  heure  plus  d'un 
metier,  sans  r6ussir  dans  aucun.  Deux  foiscommer^ant, 
il  avait  deux  fois  fait  de  mauvaises  affaires.  Agriculteur, 
il  avait  et6  oblige  de  vendre  ses  propri6t6s  pour  payer  ses 
dettes.  En  d^sespoir  de  cause  il  s'6tait  fait  avocat,  apres 
six  semaines  d'6tudes^.  II  avait  lu  Coke  sur  Littleton 
et  les  lois  de  la  Virginie,  cela  lui  avait  suffi. 

Les  contemporains  nous  le  repr^sentent  comme  une 
esp^ce  de  paysan  du  Danube,  gauche  dans  ses  manie- 
res,  plus  que  neglige  dans  ses  habits,  tour  h  tour  indo- 
lent et  ardent,  sans  aucun  gotit  pour  I'^tude  ou  la  lec- 
ture; mais  avec  celacauseur,  observateur,  etayant  cette 
eloquence  simple  et  franche  qui  prend  les  hommes 
mieux  que  Tart  le  plus  recherche.  Les  Americains,  qui 
ont  un  surnom  pour  leurs  grands  hommes,  comme 
nous  pour  nos  rois.  Tout  appele  YOrateur  de  la  nature, 
titre  exact  s'il  signifie  que  Patrick  Henry  devait  tout  h 
Tardeur  de  son  4me  et  rien  k  I'education. 

1.  Wirl'8  Life  of  Patrick- Henry  ^  p.  38. 

2.  Wirt's,  i(^id.,p.  21. 
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Voici  les  resolutions  *  que  proposa  le  oouveau  venu  : 

«  R^olu  que  les  premiers  aventuriers  el  planteurs  de  cette 
colonie  de  Sa  Majesty  ont  apport^  avec  eux  et  Iransmis  k  leur 
post^rit^  tous  les  privileges,  franchises  et  immunit^s  qui  ont 
de  tout  temps  poss^d^s  par  le  peuple  de  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne. 

«  Risolu  que,  par  deux  Charles  accord^es  par  le  roi  Jac- 
ques les  planteurs  de  la  Virginie  ont  616  reconnus  comma 
ayant  droit  k  loules  les  liberies,  privileges  et  immunit^s  des 
sujels  anglais,  de  mdme  que  s'ils  habilaient  et  s'ils  etaienl  n^s 
dans  le  royaume  d'Anglelerre. 

«  RMu  que  le  caract^re  dislinctif  de  la  liberie  anglaise, 
caractere  sans  quoi  TaDcienne  Constitution  anglaise  ne  pent 
subsister,  c'esl  que  le  peuple  a  droit  de  se  laxer  par  lui-m6me 
ou  par  des  representanls,  qui  seuls  peuvent  connaitre  quelles 
taxes  le  peuple  est  en  etat  de  supporter,  quel  est  le  meilleur 
mode  de  perception,  et  qui  sont  eux-mSmes  alleinls  par  les 
faxes  qu'ils  etablissent. 

a  Risolu  que  le  peuple  lige  de  Sa  Majesie,  le  peuple  de  celte 
tr^s-ancienne  colonie,  a  joui  sans  interruption  du  droit  d*6tre 
gouveme  par  sa  propre  assembiee  en  tout  ce  qui  louche  ses 
impOts  et  sa  police  interieure;  que  jamais  ce  droit  n*^  616 
forfait,  ni  abandonn6 ;  qu'il  a  6t6  constamment  reconnu  par 
le  roi  et  le  peuple  de  la  Grande-Brelagne. 

((  Msolu  done  que  Tassembiee  g6n6rale  de  la  colonie  a  seule 
le  droit  et  le  pouvoir  d'imposer  des  taxes  sur  les  habitants; 
et  que  tout  essai  afin  d'investir  de  ce  pouvoir  une  personne 
ou  quelques  personnes  que  ce  soil  en  dehors  de  cette  assem- 
bl6e  a  une  tendance  manifeste  k  d6truire  la  liberie  anglaise 
non  moins  que  la  liberie  am6ricaine » 

1 .  C'est  sous  cette  forme  que  les  assemblies,  en  Anglelerre  ct  en 
Amirique,  expriment  leur  opinion ;  la  resolution  ripond  k  notre  ordre 
du  jour  motive, 

*2.  Wirl'g  Life  of  Patrick- Henry,  p.  49. 


latif  que  le  peuple  des  colonies  n'etait  pas  tenu  d'ob^ir 
h  une  loi  faite  par  le  Parlement,  c'etait  lever  Tetendard 
de  la  revolte  contre  la  mere  patrie.  Robinson  le  presi- 
dent, Peyton  Randolph,  Tattorney  du  roi,  et  George 
Wythe ,  employerent  toutes  leurs  forces  pour  mod^rer 
le  ton  de  ces  resolutions  violentes ;  mais  Patrick  Henry 
enleya  Tassembl^e. 

II  d^clara  que  mettre  un  imp6t  sur  les  colonies  sans 
leur  consentement  etait  un  acte  tyrannique;  que  le  roi 
d'Angleterre,  en  donnant  sa  sanction  h  la  loi,  avait  pris 
le  r61e  d'un  tyran ;  et,  faisant  une  audacieuse  et  mena- 
Qante  allusion  k  la  destinee  des  tyrans :  —  a  Cesar, 
dit-il,  a  eu  son  Brutus,  Charles  P'  son  Cromwell,  et 
George  III,.,  [Trahison!  cria  le  president.  TrahisonI 
trahison!  cria  Tassemblee).  George  III,  dit  Patrick 
Henry  en  regardant  le  president  et  d'une  voix  ferme, 
fera  bien  de  songer  k  leur  exemple.  Si  c'est  Ik  de  la 
trahison,  faites-en  votre  profit.  » 

Ces  paroles  violentes  entralnerent  les  jeunes  mem- 
bres  de  Tassembl^e ;  les  resolutions  furent  toutes  adop- 
tees, Ji  une  faible  majorite;  la  cinquiemeJi  une  voix 
seulement  Mais  la  nuit  porte  conseil,  le  lendemain  on 
d6cida  (en  Tabsence  de  Henry)  qu'on  rayerait  la  cin- 
quifeme  resolution  surle  journal  de  la  Chambre. 

L'assemblee  fut  aussit6t  dissoute  par  le  lieutenant 
gouverneur,  qui  voulait  6touffer  la  revolte  dans  le  bou- 

!.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,^  U,  3 1 5. 
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rent  aussit6t  dans  toutes  les  colonies ,  avec  les  deux 
paragraphes  suivants,  ajout6s  par  une  main  inconnue  : 

«  R4solu  que  le  peuple  lige  de  Sa  Majesty,  les  habitants  de 
cette  colon  ie,  ne  sont  tenus  d'ob^ir  k  aucune  Joi  ou  or  don- 
nance  ^tablissant  une  taxe  quelconque,  si  celteloi  ou  ordon- 
nance  n'est  pas  le  fait  de  Tassenibl^e  g^n^rale. 

a  H^o/u  qu*on  regardera  comme  ennemi  de  la  colonic  de 
Sa  Majesty  quiconque,  par  parole  ou  par  6cril,  maintiendra 
qu'en  dehors  de  rassembl^e  coloniale  une  personne  ou  plu- 
sieurs  personnes  ont  le  droit  d'imposer  une  taxe  queiconque 
en  ce  pays  *> 

Les  resolutions  de  rassembl6e  de  Virginie  se  repan- 
dirent  aussit6t  par  toute  TAm^rique;  la  Virginie,  la 
vieille  province ,  the  old  dominion  ,  jouissait  d'une 
graade  autorit6;  c'etait  un  pays  tout  anglais,  respec- 
table par  la  richesse  at  la  grande  situation  des  plan- 
teurs ;  elle  at  le  Massachusetts  formaient  les  deux  tdtes 
des  colonies. 

Dejk  d'ailleurs,  avant  que  ces  nouvelles  fussent  arri- 
v6es  h  Boston,  Otis,  convaincu  que  I'union  ^tait  le  seul 
moyandefaire  une  resistance  efficace,  sans  sortir  de 
la  soumission  due  k  la  mhre  patri6,  avait  propose  de 
convoquer  un  congres  americain,  congres  qui  se  r^uni- 
rait  sans  convocation  royale,  et  qui  serait  compost  de 
d616gues  de  treize  colonies,  nommes  par  las  Chambres 
de  representants,  sans  consulter  le  conseil  ni  le  gouver- 
neur.  C'etait  un  souvenir  du  congres  de  1754;  mais  la 

1.  Pitkin,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.»  I,  176. 
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d  y  juger  ies  actes  memes  du  Parlement. 

Les  tories  d'Amerique  sourirent  k  cette  folle  proposi- 
tion ;  Grenyille  lui-m6me  6tait  convaincu  que  les  jalou- 
sies provinciales  et  la  difference  des  inter^ts  empfiche- 
raient  toujours  les  colonies  de  s'unir,  et  les  liendraient 
dans  Tetroite  d^pendance  de  la  m^tropole.  Mais,  sans 
s'inqui^ter  de  cette  prophetic,  la  Chambre  des  represen- 
tants  du  Massachusetts  adopta  le  projet  d'Otis,  en  ecar- 
tant  tout  ee  qui  pouvait  diviser  les  esprits.  On  n'aborda 
point,  on  refusa  mfime  de  discuter  la  question  de  savoir 
si  les  colonies  seuks  avaient  le  droit  d'6tablir  des  taxes 
interieures.  On  envoya  une  lettre  circulaire  h  toutes 
les  assemblees  coloniales,  en  demandant  que  les  dele- 
gues  de  ces  differentes  assemblees  se  reunissent  h  New- 
York,  le  premier  lundi  d'octobre  1765,  pour  consulter 
ensemble,  et  consid6rer  s'il  n'^tait  pas  n^cessaire  d'adres- 
ser  au  gouvernement  et  au  peuple  anglais  une  reclama- 
tion commune.  Otis  et  deux  autres  membres,  amis  du 
gouvernement,  furent  choisis  comme  delegu6s^ 

Cette  decision,  soutenue  par  des  pamphlets,  par  des 
articles  de  journaux,  d'autant  plus  ardents  que  le  timbre 
meoa^jait  la  presse,  mirent  en  feu  toutes  les  t6tes.  — 
«  Si  nous  sommes  Anglais,  disait-on,  qu'est-ce  done 
que  notre  propriete?  »  —  c<  Le  grand  M.  Locke,  ajou- 
tait-on,  a  6tabli  que  nul  n'est  proprietaire  de  ce  qu'un 
autre  peut  lui  prendre.  »  —  «  Coke,  disait  un  legiste,  a 
6tabli  qu'un  seigneur  peut  tailler  son  vilain  k  merci  et 

].  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  II,  318. 
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terre  qu  un  nomme  iiDre  sou  laxe  auiremeni  que  ae  son 
aveu  dans  le  Parlement.  »  —  «  Ou  va-t-on?  disaient  les 
hommes  d'aflfaires.  Qui  arrfitera  le  Parlement  dans  cette 
voie?  Bient6t  nous  verrons  un  imp6t  foncier.  Que  faire 
avec  ces  gens  qui  orient  toujours :  Donne,  donne,  et  qui 
ne  disent  jamais :  Assez^  » 

La  religion,  qui  en  Am^rique  se  mSle  k  toute  la  vie, 
6tait  invoqu^e  k  Tappui  de  la  resistance.  A  New-York, 
les  partisans  de  I'figlise  ^piscopale  prfichaient  Fobeis- 
sance  au  roi ,  comme  6tant  Toint  du  Seigneur.  — 
«  L'oint  du  Seigneur,  r^pondait  un  puritain,  e'est  le 
peuple. »  On  citait  la  Bible,  qui  ordonne  de  se  soumettre 
k  Tautorite.  Mais  k  Boston  cette  citation  6tait  proclam^ e 
une  sottise  jointe  knne  impi6t6. — «  La  tyrannic,  criait- 
on,  n'est  pas  un  gouvernement-,  I'^lvangile  nous  promet 
la  liberty,  la  glorieuse  liberty  des  enfants  du  C4hrist.  » 

a  Je  n'ai  pas  de  doute  sur  ce  point,  disait  le  c61^bre 
pr6dicateur  Mayhew,  la  religion  n'oblige  aucun  peuple 
k  6tre  esclave,  quand  ce  peuple  peut  conquerir  sa  li- 
berte  ^.  » 

C'6tait,  je  crois,  donner  aux  paroles  de  Tfivangile  un 
tout  autre  sens  que  le  veritable ;  mais  les  ^piscopaux 
n'6taient  pas  plus  dans  le  vrai.  L'fivangile  ordonne 
I'ob^issance  aux  pouvoirs  6tablis;  mais,  quand  ce  pou- 
voir  est  contractuel,  T^lvangile  n'autorise  pas  le  souve- 
rain  k  briser  le  contrat;  c'est  ainsi  du  moins  que  saint 
Thomas  et  les  thiologiens  de  son  (5cole  I'ont  toujours 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev.^  II,  326. 

2.  Bancroft,  t.  II,  p.  351. 
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entenau.  ii  laui  renare  ceite  jusiice  aux  jesuiies  qu  lis 
ont  maintenu,  en  theorie,  le  droit  du  peuple  contre  le 
droit  de  Tusurpateur  et  du  tyran. 

Au  milieu  de  .cette  effervescence  on  formait  des  asso- 
ciations pour  resister  k  la  loi  du  timbre  par  tous  les 
moyens  legaux.  Ces  associations  s'intitulaient  les  Fils 
de  la  liberty ;  c'^tait  un  mot  dont  s'etait  servi  le  colonel 
Barre,  et  qui  avait  fait  fortune  en  Amerique. 

Par  malheur,  k  c6t6  de  ces  associations  qui  voulaient 
respecter  la  loi,  le  peuple,  plus  facilement  6mu,  agissait 
avec  violence.  Des  officiers  du  timbre  insult^s,  des  mai- 
sons  pill6es,  c'etait  le  triste  c6t6  de  la  resistance,  la  ta- 
che  qui  gkie  toutes  les  revolutions,  et  qui  trop  souvent 
perd  la  liberie.  Disons  a  I'honneur  de  TAmerique  que, 
s'il  y  eut  de  ces  exces,  il  y  en  eut  moins  qu'en  aucun 
autre  pays,  et  que  Topinion  les  condamna  r^solAment. 

Malgr6  Temotion  g^n^rale,  la  proposition  du  Massa- 
chusetts recevait  un  accueil  assez  froid  dans  les  autres 
provinces.  Les  gouverneurs  6crivaient  k  Londres  que  la 
mesure  6chouerait;  cette  pretendue  resistance  allait 
s'evanouir  et  couvrir  le  Massachusetts  de  ridicule,  quand 
la  hardiesse  d'une  assembl^e  releva  les  esprits.  Le  pays 
qui  fonda  Tunite  americaine  etait  celui  qui,  un  si^cle 
plus  tard,  devait  essayer  de  la  briser,  c'etait  la  Caroline 
du  Sud, 

Les  representants  de  la  Caroline  etaient  en  session 
quand  la  proposition  du  Massachusetts  y  fut  discutee, 
le  25  juillet  1765.  Elle  y  rencontra  d'abord  de  I'oppo- 
sition ;  un  membre  de  TAssembiee,  bel  esprit,  s'amusa 
k  ridiculiser  le  projet  d'union  : 
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de  d(3put(^s  pris  parmi  les  diff^rentes  colonies  anglaises,  quel 
plat  singulier  vous  allez  faire  I  La  Nouvelle-Angleterre  y  met- 
Ira  du  poisson  et  des  oignons;  les  colonies  du  centre  y  met- 
tront  de  la  graine  de  lin  et  de  la  farine;  le  Maryland  et  la 
Virginie  y  ajouteront  du  tabac;  la  Caroline  du  Nord,  de  la 
poix,  du  goudroQ  et  de  la  t^rdbenthine;  la  Caroline  du  Sud, 
du  riz  et  de  Tindigo;  la  G<§orgie  saupoudrera  le  tout  de  sciure 
de  bois.  Voil^  le  melange  absurde  que  vous  ferez  avec  des 
^li^ments  aussi  h^t^rog^nes  que  les  treize  colonies  anglaises. » 

Un  membra  campagnard,  qui  n'^lait  point  sot,  r6- 
pondit  qu'assurement  il  ne  prendrait  pas  pour  cuisinier 
le  gentleman  qui  raisonnait  avec  tant  d'esprit,  mais 
que  D^anmoios  ii  ne  craigDait  pas  d'assurer  que,  si  les 
colonies  choisissaient  judicieusement  les  d616gues  du 
congres ,  elles  apprfiteraient  un  plat  qui  ne  serait  pas 
indigne  des  tfites  couronn6es  de  ^Europe^ 

Apres  une  discussion  animee  ou  se  montra  John 
Rutledge,  qui  devait  jouer  un  r61e  dans  la  revolution, 
Tassembl^e ,  entraln^e  par  un  patriote  ,  Christophe 
Gadsden,  accepta  la  proposition  k  une  faible  majority. 
L'exemple  de  la  Caroline  decida  le  sort  de  TUnion. 

De  toutes  parts  on  nomma  des  commissaires  pour 
se  r^unir  k  New-York,  et  k  ces  commissaires  on  donna 
des  instructions  r^dig^es,  pour  la  plupart,  en  termes 
^nergiques,  v6ritables  programmes  de  liberty. 

Parmi  ces  instructions,  il  en  est  une  qui  est  rest6e 
c61ebre  :  c'est  celle  que  la  petite  ville  de  Plymouth 
donna  au  repr&entant  qu'elle  envoyait  ^  Fassembl^e 

t.  Ramsay,  Eist,  de  la  Carol,  mirid,^  1,  15. 
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les  pelerins  venus  sur  la  Fleur-de-May,  le  berceau  du 
puritanisme  am^ricaiD. 

Apres  avoir  expriui^  leur  estime  et  leur  amour  pour 
la  Constitution  anglaise  et  ^tabli  leurs  griefs,  les  habi- 
tants  de  Plymouth  disent  k  leur  representant,  M.  Fors- 
ter  : 

«  MoDsieur,  vous  reprdsentez  un  peuple  descendu  des  pre- 
miei's  planteurs,  et  qui  habite  encore  la  place  oil  ils  oat  d^- 
barqu^.  lei  a  dt^  posd  le  fondement  de  Tempire  britannique 
daos  ceUe  partie  de  ]*A]ii^rique.  G*est  de  ce  faible  commen- 
cement  que  les  colonies  sont  sorties  et  qu'elles  ont  grandi  d'une 
fa^on  incroyable,  surtout  quand  on  consid^re  que  tout  a  M 
fait  sans  le  secours  d*aucune  puissance  de  la  terre.  Nous  nous 
sommes  diSfendus,  prot^g^s,  sauv^s  nous-mdmes^  et  de  la 
cruaut^  des  sauvages,  et  de  i*adresse  et  de  Tinhumanitd  de 
nos  ennemis  naturels  et  inv^t^r^s,  les  Frangais;  tout  cela  sans 
irapOt  de  timbre  mis  sur  nos  concitoyens  pour  faire  face  k 
DOS  d^penses. 

«  Ici  a  ^t^  le  premier  asile  de  la  liberty;  nous  esp^rons 
que  cette  terre  lui  sera  toujours  consacr^e,  aiors  mdmequ'elle 
deviendrait  un  desert  habits  par  les  sauvages  et  les  b^tes  de 
proie.  C'est  ici  que  nos  p^res^  dont  la  m^moire  est  sainte,  ont 
fui  loin  de  Tesclavage,  pour  jouir  en  paix  des  privileges  qui 
leur  appartenaient,  mais  dont  la  violence  et  Toppression  les 
d^pouillaient  dans  la  m^re  patrie.  Nous^  leurs  fils,  qu*animent 
les  mfimes  sentiments  et  le  mdme  amour  de  la  liberty,  nous 
regardons  aujourd*hui  comme  notre  premier  devoir  de  vous 
exprimer  nos  sentiments  sur  Tacte  du  timbre,  et  sur  ses  fata- 
les  consequences  pour  notre  pays.  II  y  va  non-seulement  du 
bien-etre,  mais  de  Texistence  de  notre  peuple.  Aussi  nous 
vous  enjoignons  d'exercer  toute  votre  influence  en  ce  qui 
louche  Facte  du  timbre,  sans  manquer  k  I'aliegeance  que 


norer  nos  anc^tres,  nous  ne  youIods  pas  eacourir  les  repro- 
ches  de  notre  conscience  et  les  maledictions  de  la  posterity ; 
aussi  nous  vous  recommandons  d*obtenir  de  la  Cbambre  des 
repr^entants  une  declaration  complete  de  nos  droits.  Faites- 
la  insurer  dans  les  actes  publics,  afin  que  les  generations  k 
venir  soient  conyaincues  que  non-seulement  nous  avons  le 
juste  sentiment  de  nos  libertes,  mais  que  jamais  (tout  en  nous 
soumettant  k  la  divine  Proyidence)  nous  ne  serous  esclaves 
d*aucun  pouvoir  sur  la  terre.  Nous  avons  toujours  abhorre 
remeute  et  le  desordre:  aujourd*bui  nous  avons  le  bonbeur  de 
ne  rien  craindre  de  pareil,  nous  avons  de  bonnes  lois  suffi- 
santes  pour  gardcr  la  paix  de  la  province,  si  d*imprudentes 
mesures  ne  viennent  provoquer  le  desordre.  Vous  n'aurez 
done  point  k  vous  interesser  k  la  protection  des  employes  du 
timbre  ou  du  papier  timbre  ^  » 

Le  congrfes  se  r^unit  k  New-York  dans  les  premiers 
jours  d'octobre  176S ;  le  gouverneur  de  la  province, 
Cobden,  d^clara  cette  assembl^e  inconstitutionnelle  et 
ill^gale,  et  annon^a  qu'il  ne  la  reconnaltrait  pas;  mais 
il  n'y  avait  pas  d'arm^e  dans  les  colonies,  le  gouverneur 
ne  pouvait  agir. 

La  premiere  question  soumise  au  congr^s  fut  de 
savoir  quelle  serait  la  situation  r^ciproque  des  colonies, 
et  si  rontiendraitcompte  des  difEerences  de  population 
et  de  territoire.  On  d^clara  qu'on  se  reconnaissait  tous 
pour  ^gaux,  sans  aucune  preeminence  d'uoe  colonie  sur 
Tautre,  et  que  par  consequent  chaque  colonie  n'aurait 
qu'une  voix. 

1.  Pitkin,  Hist,  of  the  U,S.,  I,  189. 


des  pr6c6dents  et  des  privileges,  ou  sur  la  justice  et  la 
raisoD.  Gadsden  fit  prononcer  Tassemblee  dans  le  der- 
nier sens. 

a  On  peut,  dit-il,  tirer  de  nos  Charles  la  confirmation  de 
nos  droits  communs,  de  nos  droits  essentiels  comme  citoyens 
anglais ;  mais  s*y  appuyer  davantage  serait  chose  fatale.  ]£ta- 
biissons-nous  sur  le  large  terrain  de  ces  droits  naturels  que 
nous  sen  tons  et  que  nous  reconnaissons  tons  en  notre  quality 
d'hommes  et  comme  descendants  des  Anglais.  Les  Ghartes 
seraient  un  pi^ge  et  am^neraient  les  diverses  colonies  k  agir 
diff^remment  dans  cette  grande  cause.  II  ne  doit  plus  y  avoir 
ici  ni  des  hommes  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre,  ni  des  hommes 
de  New-York  :  nous  sommes  tous  Am^ricains*.  » 

L'assembl^e  se  rendit  k  cette  grande  id6e;  maisquand 
Gadsden  parlait  des  droits  naturels,  ne  nous  imaginons 
pas  qu'il  entendlt  ces  mots  au  sens  de  Rousseau;  I'Am^- 
rique  en  6tait  restie  k  Locke.  La  liberty  civile,  la  pro- 
priety, c'etaient  Ik  les  droits  naturels  des  Am^ricains, 
et  non  pas  cet  6tat  de  nature  qui  pr6existe  k  toute 
soci^te,  et,  qui  en  la  rendant  factice  et  volontaire,  la 
rend  impossible. 

Le  19  octobre  1768,  le  congrfes  vota  une  declaration 
des  droits  et  des  griefs  des  colonies.  Dans  ce  manifesto, 
compose  de  quatorze  articles,  les  planteurs  reconnais- 
sent  Fallegeance  qu'ils  doivent  au  roi  et  leur  juste  su- 
bordination au  Parlement;  mais  ils  afflrment  que  les 
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la  conaiuon  essentieiie  ae  la  uDerte,  le  aroit  inconiesie 
de  tout  Anglais,  c'est  qu'on  ne  puisse  le  taxer  que  de 
son  consentement  donn^  directement  ou  par  ses  repr6- 
sentants' 
lis  ajoutent : 

Que  les  colons  ne  sont  pas  repr^sent^s  dans  la  Gham- 
bre  des  communes,  et  que  par  leur  situation  ils  ne  peu- 
vent  pas  I'^tre; 

Que  les  repr6sentants  des  colons  ce  sont  les  16gisla- 
teurs  qu'ils  choisissent,  et  qui  seuls  peuvent  constitu- 
tionnellement  6tablir  rimp6t  que  payerale  mandant; 

Que  tout  imp6t  pay6  k  la  couronne  6tant  le  libre  don 
du  peuple,  il  est  d^raisonnable  et  contraire  k  la  Con- 
stitution anglaise  que  le  Parlement  de  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne  donne  k  Sa  Majesty  le  bien  des  colons; 

Que  le  jury  est  le  droit  inherent  et  I'inestimable  pri- 
vilege de  tout  Anglais,  dans  les  colonies  aussi  bien  que 
dans  la  m^tropole,  et  que  par  consequent  Facte  du 
timbre  et  tout  autre  acte  qui  6tend  la  juridiction  des 
cours  d'amiraute  au  delk  de  ses  anciennes  limites  a  une 
tendance  manifeste  a  d^truire  les  droits  et  les  libert^s 
des  colons  \ 

La  declaration  des  droits  fut  suivie  d'une  adresse  au 
roi  et  d'une  petition  k  chacune  des  deux  Chambres. 
Dans  ces  trois  pieces,  redig^es  par  des  bommes  aussi 
remarquables  qu'Otis,  John  Rutledge,  Robert  Living- 
ston, on  trouve  la  mfime  fermete,  la  mfime  sagesse,  la 

1 ,  Pitkin,  t.  I,  p.  183  et  note  8. 
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un  cours  de  droit  politique  incomparable;  il  n'y  a  \k 
rien  de  r^volutionnaire,  rien  de  chimirique,  mais  une 
foi  raisoDnee  et  des  principes  arrdt^s. 

L'etat  de  ropinion  publique  en  Am^rique  fut  bientdt 
connu  en  Angleterre.  «  Soyez  sAr,  ^crivait  une  per- 
sonne  haut  plac6e,  que  les  planteurs  ne  soufflriront 
jamais  la  levee  de  taxes  interieures  que  n'auront  pas 
70t6es  leurs  assemblies.  Aucun  des  employes  du  tim- 
bre n'ose  agir.  II  faudrait  un  coeur  doubl6  d'un  triple 
airain  pour  oser  soutenir  ici  que  le  Parlement  pent  dis- 
poser du  bien  des  colons  sans  leur  consentement  ^  » 

Quand  il  fallut  prendre  un  parti,  le  minist^re  avait 
change.  Les  auteurs  de  Facte  du  timbre  avaient  quitti 
le  pouvoir,  le  marquis  de  Rockingham  6tait  k  k  t6te  de 
la  nouvelle  administration. 

Rockingham  6tait  un  personnage  considerable  par 
son  rang  et  sa  fortune;  il  avait  peu  d'exp6rience,  mais 
c'itait  un  c<Bur  honn^te  et  sinc^rement  attach^  k  la 
liberty.  II  avait  pour  secretaire  et  ami  un  des  hommes 
qui  ont  le  mieux  compris  la  liberty  anglaise,  et  qui 
Font  le  plus  iloquemment  difendue,  Edmond  Burke. 
Les  affaires  d'Amerique  se  trouvaient  entre  les  mains 
de  Conway,  du  petit  nombre  de  ceux  qui  s'itaient  op- 
poses k  Tacte  du  timbre. 

Le  minist^re  6tait  bienveillant  pour  les  colonies, 
mais  indicis  sur  ce  qu*il  devait  faire.  L'honneur  du 

1.  Adolphus,  HUt,  of  England,  App.  n*  5. 
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nque  laisaii  a  la  supremaiie  au  t'ariemeni  eiait  res- 
sentie  comme  une  injure,  non-seulement  par  le  pou- 
Yoir,  mais  par  la  nation.  On  r^solut  de  soumettre  la 
question  aux  Chambres.  Au  fond,  on  youlait  faire  de- 
clarer au  Parlement  sa  suprematie  et,  du  mkme  coup, 
abandonner  un  imp6t  qui  devenait  mena^ant  pour  la 
tranquillity  de  I'empire. 

Franklin,  qui  residait  en  Angleterre  comme  agent 
de  diverses  colonies,  fut  interroge  devant  le  Parlement 
avec  d'autres  personnes.  Get  interrogatoire,  prepar6 
par  les  amis  que  le  docteur  et  rAdQa^rique  comptaient 
dans  la  Chambre,  est  rest6  c61ebre  par  la  vivacity  et  la 
finesse  des  reponses  de  Franklin.  —  «  Ne  pensez-vous 
pas,  lui  dit  un  des  adversaires  du  rappel  de  Facte,  ne 
pensez-vous  pas  que  les  colonies  sont  en  6tat  de  payer 
le  droit  de  timbre?  »  —  ccSelonmoi,  repondit  Franklin, 
il  n'y  a  pas  assez  d'or  ni  d'argent  dans  les  colonies  pour 
payer  une  ann6e  de  droit.  »  —  «  Ne  savez-vous  pas, 
reprit  le  membre  du  Parlement,  que  le  revenu  du  tim- 
bre sera  depens6  en  Amerique?»  —  «  Je  le  sais,  dit 
Franklin ;  mais  c'est  dans  les  colonies  conquises,  c'est 
au  Canada  qu'on  d^pensera  ce  reyenu,  et  non  pas  dans 
les  colonies  qui  le  payeront.  »  —  ((  On  pourrait  amen- 
der  Facte,  dit  un  autre  membre,  de  h^on  k  le  rendre 
acceptable  aux  colonies.  »  — .  a  J'avoue,  r6pondit  gra- 
\ement  le  fac6tieux  docteur,  que  j'ai  songe  h  un  amen- 
dement.  Acceptez-le,  Facte  pourra  subsister  et  les 
Americains  seront  tranquilles.  C'est  peu  de  chose,  il 
n'y  a  qu'un  mot  Ji  changer.  Au  lieu  de  mettre  : 
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cinq  on  payera^  mettez  deux  mil  sept  cent  soixante- 
cinq,  et  tout  ira  de  soi.  d 

Ceci  6tait  de  la  plaisanterie ;  d'autres  r^ponses  plus 
s^rieuses  6taient  presque  menacantes.  —  «  Si  Ton  r6- 
duit  le  droit,  les  Am^ricains  payeront-ils?  »  —  <k  Nod, 
jamais,  it  moins  d*y  dtre  eontraints  par  la  force  des 
armes.  »  —  <t  Que  feraieut-ils,  si  on  mettait  une  autre 
taxe,  impos^e  en  vertu  des  mdmes  principes?v>  — 
«  Ce  serait  exactement  la  m6me  chose  que  pour  Tacte 
du  timbre  :  les  Am^ricains  ne  payeraient  pas.  » 

Les  d^fenseurs  de  la  loi,  qui  ne  comprenaient  rien  it 
la  resistance  de  TAm^rique,  et  qui  ne  s'expliquaient 
pas  qu'un  peuple  habitu6  h  Facte  de  navigation  se  lais- 
s&t  taxer  au  dehors  et  refus&t  de  se  laisser  taxer  au 
dedans,  declar^rent  qu'ils  ne  Toyaient  rien  de  fond^ 
dans  cette  subtile  distinction.  La  r^ponse  de  Franklin 
est  un  chef-d'oeuvre  d'ironie  :  <k  On  a,  dit-il,  employ^ 
une  foule  de  raisonnements  pour  d^montrer  aux  Am6- 
ricaios  qu'il  n'y  a  aucune  difference  entre  une  taxe 
interieure  et  une  taxe  exterieure.  Jusqu*^  present,  ilsne 
voient  pas  les  choses  de  cette  fa^on;  mais  avec  le  temps 
on  flnira  peut-6tre  par  les  persuader,  d 

Les  derni^res  questions  furent  faites  par  un  ami;  on 
pent  croire  qu'elles  etaient  convenues  h  I'avance.  — 
ttQuel  etait  nagu^re,  dit-il,  Torgueil  des  Am6ricains?)) 
—  «  Cetait  de  tirer  leurs  modes  et  leurs  marchandises 
d'Angleterre.  »  —  «  Et  quel  est  maintenant  leur  or- 
gueil?  ))  —  «  C'est  de  porter  leurs  vieux  habits  jusqu'^ 
ce  qu'ils  soient  en  etat  de  s'en  faire  de  neufs. » 
u.  8 
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Dans  cette  discussion,  comme  dans  oelle  de  Tadresse, 
Grenville  et  ses  amis  dinonc^rent  les  pretentions  de 
TAm^rique  et  les  troubles  qui  avaient  accompagn^ 
toutes  ces  resolutions  coloniales.  <c  Nous  sommes  k  la 
veille  d'une  rebellion  ouverte,  disait  Grenirille;  si  les 
doctrines  que  j'entends  professer  sont  accept^es  par  le 
Parlement,  il  n'y  aura  plus  de  gouvemement  au-dessus 
des  colonies;  ce  sera  une  revolution.  » 

Grenville  ajoutait  qu'il  ne  comprenait  rien  k  la  dis^ 
tinction  des  taxes  interieures  et  exterieures;  c'etait  Ih 
une  querelle  de  mots.  Taxer,  disalt-il,  c'est  Tapanage 
de  la  souverainete,  et  la  souverainete  est  en  Angleterre 
dans  le  Parlement.  Protection  et  obeissance  sont  r^- 
ciproques.  La  Grande -Bretagne  protege  TAmerique, 
TAmerique  doit  obeir.  Quand  done  FAmerique  a-t-elle 
ete  emanoipee?  Lorsque  les  colons  ont  besoin  de  notre 
protection,  ils  sont  toujours  prAts  h  la  solliciter.  C'est 
pour  les  proteger  que  la  nation  a  contract^  une  dette 
immense,  et  maintenant  qu'on  leur  demande  d'y  con* 
tribuer  pour  une  faible  part,  ils  renoncent  h  notre  au- 
torite,  insultent  nos  officiers  et  se  rivoltent. 

«  L^esprit  s^ditieux  des  colonies,  continuait-il,  doit  sa  nais*- 
sance  aux  factions  de  cette  Ghambre.  On  ne  r^fl^chit  pas  aux 
consequences  de  ce  qu*on  dit,  pourvu  que  cela  serve  k  Toppo- 
sition.  On  nous  a  annoncd  que  nous  marchions  sur  un  terrain 
dangereux;  on  nous  a  pr^dit  la  d^sob^issance.  Qu'^tait  cela, 
sinon  dire  aux  Am^ricains  de  r^sister  aux  lois  et  encoura« 
ger  leur  obstination,  en  leur  promettant  un  soutien  ici?... 
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yir  la  couronne,  nous,  charges  d'une  dDorme  dette,  nous  leur 
aYons  donD^  des  primes  sur  leurs  bois,  leur  fer^  leur  chanvre 
et  le  reste.  Nous  avons  abandonnd  en  leur  favour  Fade  de 
navigation,  ce  palladium  du  commerce  britannique,  et  cepen- 
dant  je  suis  injuria  dans  tons  les  journaux  comme  un  ennemi 
du  cc»nmerce  am^ricain  K  » 

Pitt  se  leva  pour  repondre : 

«  On  m'accuse,  dit-il,  d'avoir  donn^  naissance  k  la  sedition 
en  Am^rique.  Les  colons  ont  librement  exprimd  leur  opinion 
sur  un  Acte  malheureux ;  cette  liberty  est  devenue  leur  crime. 
Je  suis  f^ch^  d*entendre  d^noncer  comme  un  crime  la  liberty 
de  parole  dans  cette  Chambre.  Mais  cette  imputation  ne  me 
discourage  pas.  G*est  une  liberty  que  j'entends  exercer.  Per- 
sonne  ne  doit  s'effrayer  de  Texercer.  C'est  une  liberty  dont 
aurait  pu  profiter  celui  qui  la  calomnie.  II  aurait  dd  en  pro- 
filer. II  aurait  dd  abandonner  son  projet. 

«  On  nous  dit  que  FAm^rique  est  en  ^tat  de  rebellion  ou* 
verte.  Je  me  r^jouis  que  TAm^rique  r^sisle.  Trois  millions 
d'bommes,  si  bien  morts  k  tout  sentiment  de  liberty  qu'ils  se 
r^signent  k  devenir  esclaves,  seraient  des  instruments  faits 
pour  asservir  tout  le  reste. 

«  Pour  d^fendre  la  liberty*  je  ne  viens  point  ici  arm^  de 
toutes  pieces,  avec  des  pr6c(5dents  et  des  actes  du  Parlement, 
avec  le  livre  des  Statuts  reli^  en  parchemin...  II  meserait  trop 
ais^  de  montrer  que,  mfime  sous  des  rois  arbitraires,  le  Par- 
lement a  rougi  de  taxer  le  peuple  sans  son  consentement,  et 
lui  a  accord^  des  repr^sentants...  Le  pays  de  Gall esn*a  jamais 
M  tax6  par  le  Parlement  jusqu'A  ce  qu'il  ait  6t6  incorpord. 

«  Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  discuter  un  point  de  droit  particulier 
avec  Torateur;  je  connais  son  talent;  j'ai  6t^  6clair6  par  ses 
recherches. 
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general,  d  un  principe  constuutioDnel,  c  est  la  un  terrain  ou 
je  me  sens  assure,  oil  je  ne  crains  personne. 

« ...  Notre  pouYoir  l^islatif  sur  les  colonies  est  un  pou- 
voir  supreme.  Quand  il  cessera  d'etre  supreme,  je  conseille- 
rai  k  cbacun  de  nous  de  vendre  ses  terres  et  de  s*embarquer 
pour  TAm^rique.  Quand  deux  pays  sont  li^s,  conime  TAngle- 
terre  et  ses  colonies,  sans  6tre  incorpor^s  ensemble,  il  faut  qu'il 
y  en  ait  un  qui  gouverne.  Le  plus  grand  gouverne  le  moindre, 
mais  de  fagon  k  ne  point  miner  les  principes  fondamentaux 
qui  sont  communs  k  tons  deux.  Si  Torateur  ne  comprend  pas 
la  difference  entre  les  taxes  int<5rieures  et  ext^rieures,  je  n'y 
puis  que  faire;  il  est  trop  Evident  qu*il  y  a  une  distinction 
entre  des  droits  imposes  pour  r^gler  le  commerce,  dans  Tin- 
t^r^t  commun,  et  des  imp6ts  mis  pour  lever  un  revenu. 

«  On  nous  demande  quand  les  colonies  ont  €ii  dmanci- 
pc^es.  Je  desire  savoir  quand  eiles  ont  ^t^  asservies. 

«  On  a  parie  beaucoup,  au  dehors,  de  la  force  et  de  la  puis- 
sance de  TAmi^rique.  Cest  un  sujet  d<§licat.  Dans  une  bonne 
cause,  sur  un  bon  terrain,  la  force  de  TAngleterre  pent  ^cra- 
ser  TAm^rique.  Je  connais  la  valeur  de  vos  troupes,  I'habi- 
lete  de  Yos  officiers.  11  n'y  a  pas  une  compagnie  d'infanterie, 
avant  servi  en  Am^rique,  oil  vous  ne  puissicz  trouver  un 
homme  d*assez  de  science  et  d'expdrience  pour  en  faire  un 
gouverneur  de  colonie. 

«  Mais  sur  le  terrain  oil  nous  sommes,  quand  il  s*agit  d'une 
grandc  injustice,  Totre  succ^s  serait  hasardeux.  Si  I'Amdrique 
tombait,  elle  tomberait  comme  Samson.  Elle  embrasserait  les 
piliers  de  notre  l&tat,  et  en  tombant  ^craserait  la  Constitution 
avec  elle.  Est-ce  i^  cette  paix  dont  vous  6tes  si  fiers?  L'avez- 
vous  faite,  non  pas  pour  remettre  T^p^e  au  fourreau,  mais 
pour  la  plonger  dans  les  entrailles  de  vos  concitoyens?  AUez- 
vous  vous  quereller  ensemble,  quand  toute  la  maison  de 
Bourbon  est  unie  centre  vous?... 

«  Les  Am^ricains  n'ont  pas  toujours  agi  avec  prudence  et 


k  force  d'iajustice.  Les  punirez-vous  de  lafolie  que  vous  leur 
avez  causae?  Laissezla  prudence  et  la  moderation  venird'abord 
de  Yotre  cOt6,  je  me  porte  fort  que  J'Ani^rique  suivra  voire 
exemple.  Comme  dit  une  ballade  de  Prior  : 

Fermez  im  peu  les  yeux  sur  leurs  fautcs, 
Soyez  justes  pour  leurs  Tertus. 

a  En  resume,  mon  opinion  est  qu'il  faut  rappeler  Tacle  du 
timbre,  absolument,  totalement,  imm^diatement.  La  raison, 
c*est  qu'il  est  fond6  sur  un  principe  erron^. 

«  En  m^me  temps,  proclame2  la  supr^matie  de  ce  pays  sur 
les  colonies.  Proclamez-la  dans  les  termes  les  plus  forts  et  les 
plus  absolus.  Qui,  nous  pouvons  lier  leur  commerce,  limiter 
leur  Industrie,  et  exercer  tons  les  pouvoirs,  hormis  un  seul : 
nous  ne  pouvons  pas  prendre  leur  argent  dans  leur  poche  sans 
leur  aveu  K  »> 

La  declaration  de  suprimatie  et  le  bill  de  rappel 
furent  yo16s  le  5  mars  1766,  et  port6s  h  la  Chambre  des 
lords. 

Lh^  I'opposition  6tait  forte;  raais  le  droit  fut  d^fendu 
par  rhabile  jurisconsulte  Pratt,  devenu  chancelier  sous 
le  nom  de  lord  Cambden.  II  refusaau  Parlement  le  droit 
de  taxer  TAm^rique,  parce  que  TAm^rique  n'6tait  pas 
reprteentte. 

<t  Taxation  et  representation,  dit-il,  sont  joints  de 
fafon  inseparable.  C'est  Dieu  qui  les  a  unis ;  il  n'y  a  pas 
de  Parlement  anglais  qui  puisse  les  s^parer.  Essayer  de 
le  faire,  c'est  nous  frapper  au  coeur.  » 

Les  deux  lois  furent  vot6es,  et  sanclionn6es  par  le 
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malheur  on  devait  bientftt  s'^carter. 

De  pareils  exemples  sont  rares  dans  rtiistoire.  Les 
gouvernements,  princes  ou  ministres,  s'engagent  ais^ 
ment  et  plus  tard  ne  veulent  plus  reculer.  Si  le  peuple 
se  tait,  la  r^forme  est,  dit-on,  inutile ;  s'il  se  plaint,  re- 
culer semble  une  14chet^.  On  s'entSte  dans  Terreur  avec 
un  courage  insens^.  C'est  confondre  I'honneur  indi\i- 
duel  et  le  devoir  d'un  gouvemement;  un  gouveme- 
ment  ne  doit  pas  avoir  raison  contre  ses  mandataires. 
R^sister  h  Tinjustice  de  tout  un  peuple  et  se  laisser  bri- 
ser,  c*est  le  devoir  de  tout  honnSte  homme;  mais  dans 
les  questions  d'interfit  gin^ral  (et  les  affaires  publiques 
ne  sont  pas  autre  chose),  quel  droit  a-t-on  de  resister? 
La  plupart  du  temps,  c'est  quelque  institution  suran- 
n6e  qu'on  defend  avec  cette  opini4tret6;  on  se  croit 
d'autant  plus  fort  qu'on  ne  veut  rien  reconnaitre  au- 
dessus  de  soi.  Un  gouvemement  s'honore  et  se  grandit 
en  reconnaissant  quelque  chose  de  plus  puissant  que 
lui,  le  droit,  I'interSt  commun.  S'il  met  le  droit  sous 
ges  pieds,  ii  n*est  que  la  force ;  s'il  le  respecte,  il  est  la 
loi  vivante ;  il  a  pour  lui  la  conscience  humaine,  plus 
forte  que  les  balonnettes  et  les  soldats. 
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SEPTIEME  LEgON 


RAPPEL  DE  L'AGTE  DU  TIMBRE. — NOUVELLES  TAXES. — LETTRES 
D'CN  FERMIER  DE  PENSYLVANIE. — NON-IMPORTATION. 


Le  13  mai  1776  on  apprit  en  Amiriqueque  I'acte  du 
timbre  6tait  revoqu6;  la  joie  fut  universelle.  Les  noms 
de  Pitt,  de  lord  Cambden,  du  colonel  Barr6  etaient  dans 
toutes  les  bouches.  La  Caroline  du  Sud  vota  une  statue  k 
Pitt;  New- York  en  61eva  une  k  Pitt  et  au  roi.  La  Virgi- 
nie  vota  une  statue  au  roi,  et  un  ob^lisque  ou  seraient 
gravis  les  noms  de  ceux  qui,  dans  le  Parlement  d'Angle- 
terre,  avaient  d6fendu  la  liberty.  A  Boston,  ce  furent  des 
illuminations  sans  fin;  Tarbre  de  la  liberty  eut  une  lan- 
terns k  chaque  branche.  On  paya  les  dettes  des  prison- 
niers  civils  et  on  les  mit  en  liberty.  Hancock  donna 
au  peuple  un  tonneau  de  madere  et  un  feu  d'artifice  ^ 
Heureux  d'etre  sorti  vainqueur  d  une  crise  terrible,  on 
se  comparait  k  Joseph,  vendu  par  ses  fr^res,  et  rachet6 
d'une  iternelle  servitude.  La  chaire  retentissait  des 
louanges  de  Thomme  d'£tat  qui  avait  pris  eti  main  la 
cause  de  la  justice.  On  faisait  partout  des  vobux  pour 
son  bonheur  et  sa  sante. 

a  C^est  k  vous,  Pitt,  s'^criait  Mayhew,  Forateur  populaire, 

1.  Lossing,  Amer.  Jlevo/.,  I,  p.  47  3. 
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qui  Yous  bdnit  comme  ^tant  son  p^re,  que  ces  voeux  ardents 
adress^s  au  del  pour  tous,  yous  donnent  uo  sublime  et  diYin 
plaisir.  Puissent-ils  yous  donner  la  force  de  prendre  Yotre  lit 
et  de  marcher,  comme  le  paralytique  gudri  par  la  parole  de 
Gelui  qui  est  descendu  du  ciei  pour  nous  affranchir.  Puissiez- 
YOUS  viYre longtemps,  en  pleine  sanld,  heureux  et  honor<5!... 
Que  de  longues  ann^es  s'^coulent  aYant  que  yous  cessiez  de 
plaider  la  cause  de  la  liberty  sur  la  lerre  ^  » 

Au  milieu  de  cette  joie,  Otis,  aaim6  par  le  succes, 
disait  tout  haut  ce  que  chacun  commenQait  k  penser 
tout  bas,  c'est  que  la  distinction  entre  les  taxes  int6- 
rieures  et  les  taxes  exterieures  n'avait  point  de  sens. 
Puisque  le  Parlement  venait  de  renoncer  h  la  premiere 
pretention,  il  avait  abandonn6  du  m6me  coup  la  se- 
conde ;  les  marchands  auraient  grand  tort  d'accepter  des 
lois  qui  taxeraient  leur  commerce;  leur  propri6te  devait 
6tre  libre  comme  toutes  les  autres. 

Ces  paroles  d'Otis,  qui  se  faisait  I'icho  de  ses  conci- 
toyens,  ouvrent  le  second  acte  de  cette  trag^die  qui  de- 
vait finir  par  Fimancipation  de  TAmirique.  En  Angle- 
terre  on  avait  c^d^,  comme  un  p^re  c^de  h  ses  enfants,  en 
r^servant  ses  droits  tout  en  abandonnant  une  demands 
particulifere.  La  declaration  qui  affirmait  la  supr^matie 
illimitee  du  Parlement,  et  qui  accompagnait  le  rappel 
de  Facts  du  timbre,  6tait  plus  hostile  que  le  timbre  m6me 
aux  droits  pr^tendus  par  les  colons.  Elle  disait  «  que  le 
Parlement  a,  et  doit  avoir  de  droit  la  puissance  de  lier 

I.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  H,  p.  524. 
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AmMque,  au  contraire,  on  supposait  que  la  mere  pa* 
trie  avait  renonc^  k  toute  pretention  d'imposer  les  co- 
lonies. U  y  avait  1^  un  malentendu  qui  devait  amener 
bientftt  de  nouvelles  difficult^s. 

George  III  n'avait  vu  dans  le  rappel  de  la  loi  qu'une 
foiblesse  fatale,  qui  avait  k  jamais  bless6  la  majesty  de 
I'Angleterre.  Dans  le  Parlement  comme  dans  le  pays, 
ce  n'^tait  peut-^tre  pas  la  minority  qui  pensait  comme 
leroi. 

L'acte  rappel6,  le  secretaire  d'fitat  Conway  ^crivit  le 
31  mars  1766,  aux  gouverneurs  des  colonies,  une  cir- 
culaire  ou  il  etait  dit  que  cc  le  roi  et  le  Parlement  ^talent 
disposes  non-seulement  k  pardonner,  mais  k  oublier 
les  preuves  injustiflables  d*un  esprit  de  d^sob^issance 
qui  n'avait  ^t^  que  trop  visible  dans  les  derni^res 
affaires;  y>  en  m^me  temps  on  enjoignait  aux  gouver- 
neurs de  recommander  fortement  aux  assemblies  dln- 
demniser  les  personnes  qui  avaient  souffert  k  cause  de 
leur  deference  aux  actes  de  la  Legislature  anglaise.  II 
y  avait  eu  en  effet  des  exc^s  regrettables  k  Boston  et  a 
New- York  dans  Y&i6  de  1768. 

En  juin  1766,  la  lettre  du  secretaire  d'Etat  fut  mise 
sous  les  yeux  de  Tassembiee  du  Massachusetts  par  le 
gouverneur  Bernard.  Cetait  un  partisan  declare  de  la 
suprematie  anglaise;  son  ambition  etait  de  faire  de 
TAmerique  une  Angleterre  avec  noblesse  et  %lise  eta- 
blie;  c'etait  de  plus  un  homme  raide  etquinteux;  il 

1.  RamBay,  ilmer.  Rev,^  1,  p.  73. 
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trars  et  de  marchands  qm,  de  son  cote,  se  defiait  de  lui 
comme  d'un  ennemi,  et  qui  n'ayait  que  trop  raison  de 
s'en  d^fier. 

Ed  communiquant  la  lettre  k  Fassemblee,  Bernard 
ajouta  que  la  justice  et  rhumanitS  de  cette  requisition  ^ 
^tait  si  ^Tidente,  qu'elle  ne  souffrait  pas  de  discussion , 
et  que  d'ailleurs  Tautorit^  dont  elle  emanait  devait  em- 
pdchertout  d^bat. 

L'assemblee  re$ut  fort  mal  ce  langage  hautain,  que 
rien  ne  justiflait.  Elle  demanda  au  gouvemeur  quelle 
liberty  il  lui  restait,  si  elle  ne  pouvait  ni  discuter  une 
r^isition  si  juste,  ni  debattre  ce  qui  £tait  propose  par 
une  autorit^  si  elev^.  Elle  attendit  jusqu'au  mois  de 
d6cembre  pour  accorder  une  indemnity,  et  elle  le  fit 
d'une  fia^on  qui  ne  pouvait  manquer  d'etre  d^sagr^able 
au  gouTemcment  anglais. 

La  loi  d'indemnit^  commen^ait  par  accorder  une  am* 
nistie  complete  pour  tons  les  d^lits  des  derniers  temps. 
Puis,  apris  avoir  conc6d^  une  amnistie  qu'il  ne  lui  ap* 
paiienait  pas  de  donner  sans  I'aveu  de  la  couronne-; 
Tassembl^e  ajoutait  a  qu'elle  ne  voulait  pas  voir  dans  la 
recommandation  une  requisition  qui  interdirait  toute 
discussion,  mais  que  par  ^gard  aux  recommandations 
de  Sa  Majesty,  par  deference  pour  les  iUustres  patrons 
des  colonies  dans  la  Grande-Bretagne,  par  amour  de  la 
pail,  elle  accordait  une  indemnity  a  ceux  qui  avaient 

1 .  Le  mot  Mali  choisi  pour  humilier  la  Ghambre ;  il  n*y  avait  que 
V  recommandation  dans  la  lettre  de  Conway  el  Tacle  du  Parlement.  Life 
of  Otis,  p.  281. 
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CUD  titre  legitime  contre  la  provmce.  EUe  nnissait  ea 
disant  que  cette  complaisance  ne  pourrait  jamais  servir 
de  pr^c6dent. 

L'acte  fut  d^savou6  par  le  roi  h  cause  de  ramnisUe; 
mais  rindemniti  fut  pay^e.  En  tout  ceei,  c'6tait  sur  le 
droit  qu*on  discutait;  la  question  d'argent  n'6tait  rien 
des  deux  c6t6s. 

A  New- York  Tindemnit^  fut  Tot^e  sans  discussion 
par  I'assembl^e;  mais  la  question  de  souverainet^  int^* 
rieure  reparut  aussit6t  sous  une  autre  forme,  et  montm 
le  fond  des  coeurs. 

En  176S,  en  mSme  temps  que  le  Parlement  votait 
la  declaration  de  supr^matie  du  Parlement  et  la  loi 
du  timbre,  il  rendait  une  loi  qui  r^glait  le  logement 
des  soldats  dans  les  colonies.  Get  acte  ajoutait  aux  an*- 
ciennes  prescriptions  qui,  ainsi  que  nos  lois  fran^aises, 
donnaient  au  soldat  place  au  feu  et  k  la  chandelle;  il 
obligeait  Thabitant  k  foumir  du  sel,  du  vinaigre  et  du 
cidre  ou  de  la  hihre.  L'assemblee  refusa  d'autoriser  ces 
fournitures ;  c'^tait  un  imp6t,  elle  avait  done  le  cbroit 
constitutionnel  de  Faccorder  ou  de  le  refuser^ 

En  communiquant  ce  refus  au  minist^re  anglais,  le 
gouvemeur  de  New-York,  sir  Thomas  Moore,  6crivait : 
«  Vous  verrez  par  ce  refus  quelle  est  la  deference  qu'on 
a  ici  pour  les  actes  du  Parkment,  et  ce  que  nous  devons 
attendre  de  Tayenir.  Yous  remarquerez  que  mon  mes- 
sage est  traits  comme  une  requisition  que  j'aurais  faite ; 
Tassembiee  a  ^vite  la  mention  de  la  loi  sur  laquelle  j'ap- 
puie  ma  demande.  C'est  mon  opinion,  que  tout  acte  du 
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pas  uue  lorce  sumsauie  pour  i  appuyer*.  » 

Ce  refus  de  concours,  qui  se  r^p^ta  dans  la  Nouvelle- 
Jersey,  blessa  le  gouvemement  anglais;  I'id^e  qu'il  fal- 
lait  r^duire  les  colonies  entra  plus  avant  dans  Tesprit 
des  politiques.  On  voulait  les  taxer,  d'une  part,  pour  les 
reduire  k  reconnaitre  la  supr^matie  du  Parlement,  et  de 
Tautre,  pour  constituer  en  Am6rique  des  gouveme- 
ments,  des  administrations  salari^es  par  I'Etat,  avec 
rimp6t  am^ricain,  et  par  consequent  dependant  du  roi, 
qui  les  nommerait,  et  non  pas  du  peuple,  qui  ne  payerait 
plus  directement. 

Ce  fut  h  ce  moment  que  changea  le  minist^re  an- 
glais. L'administration  du  marquis  de  Rockingham  finit 
en  juillet  1766,  et  fut  remplac^e,  sous  la  direction  de 
Pitt,  par  une  reunion  d'hommes  qui  n'appartenaient  pas 
h  un  mdme  parti  et  qui  n'avaient  pas  les  m^mes  princi- 
pes.  Le  due  de  Grafton  fut  plac^  k  la  t^te  de  la  tresorerie, 
lord  Shelburne  et  le  g^n^ral  Conway  eurent  les  deux 
secr^taireries  d'£tat.  Charles  Townshend  fut  fait  chan- 
ceUer  de  I'fichiquier,  Cambden  lord  chancelier,  lord 
North  et  George  Cooke  payeurs  g6n6raux;  Pitt,  rongi 
de  goutte  et  fatigui  d'esprit,  fut  lord  du  sceau  priv6,  et 
se  retira  dans  la  Chambre  des  lords  a^ec  le  titre  de  comte 
Chatham,  cc  Ce  minist^re,  a  dit  Burke,  dans  un  passage 
c^l^re,  etait  une  mosaique  sans  ciment ;  ici  une  pierre 
blanche,  Ik  une  pierre  noire;  des  patriotes  et  des  cour- 
tisans,  des  royalistes  et  des  r^pubUcains,  des  amis  per- 

1.  Pitkin  J,  p.  210. 
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curieux  h  voir,  mais  h  quoi  il  n'^tait  pas  sAr  de  toucher, 
el  sur  quoi  il  itait  dangereux  de  s'appuyer 

La  main  puissanra  de  lord  Chatham  pouvait  reuoir  en 
faisceau  ces  ^l^ments  diners ;  mais,  ddjk  malade  quand 
il  fut  nomm4,  Pitt  tomba  dans  un  accablement  qui  ne 
lui  laissa  plus  de  volonte.  C'^tait  une  de  ces  maladies 
nerveuses  qui  affiiigent  quelquefois  les  hommes  de  ca* 
binet  et  de  tribune,  c'est  la  fatigue  qui  succ^de  k  une 
longuesureicitation  du  cerveau.  Junius,  dans  son  cruel 
langage,  appelle  Chatham  a  un  fou  qui  brandit  sa  b^ 
quille'';  »  cela  n'6tait  pas  :  ce  n'^.tait  point  I'agitation 
d*un  cerveau  malade;  ce  fut,  durant  toute  une  ann^e, 
la  prostration  d'un  cerveau  fatigu^. 

Cette  maladie  de  lord  Chatham  laissait  un  des  premiers 
rangs  k  Charles  Townshend,  un  des  plus  brillants  ora- 
teurs  des  communes,  si  brillant  qu'un  de  ses  discours 
fut  appel6  champagne-speech^,  he  public  I'avaitsur- 
nomm6  la  girouette;  ce  n'est  pas  tout  k  fait  k  tort, 
puisqu'il  avait  chaudement  soutenu  lord  Grenville  pour 
faire  passer  Facte  du  timbre,  et  n'avait  pas  moins  chau- 
dement soutenu  lord  Rockingham  pour  en  faire  voter  le 
rappel.  II  y  a  en  tout  pays  plus  d'une  de  ces  t6tes  ar- 
dentes  ou  habiles  pour  qui  Texp^rience  n'existe  pas  et 
qui  tournent  k  tons  les  vents. 

En  ce  moment  le  vent  souffliait  du  c6t^  de  la  force; 
on  voulait  faire  de  I'autorit^.  On  y  6tait  pouss6  par  Gren- 

1.  Speech  on  Amer,  Taxar,,  1774. 

2.  Woodfairs  Junius,  H,  p.  474,  ^d.  1813. 

3.  LordMahon,  V,  188. 
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grauiuae  ei  leoieiemeDi  aes  AmencaiDs,  ei  qui  ac-* 
cusait  le  Parlement  et  le  ministere  de  faiblesse  et  de 
i&chet6,  reproohe  coutumier  de  Topposition  et  qui  en 
tout  pays  a  fait£aire  aux  ministres  plus  d'uoe  folie. 

— Vous  Ates  des  lAches,  disait  Grenville  aux  mioislres ; 
Yous  avez  peur  des  Am^ricains;  vous  n'osez  pastaxer 
rAm^rique. 

—  Nous,  des  lAches,  s'^crie  Townshend.  Vous  verrez 
si  j'oserai. 

C'est  de  cette  fa?on  qu'on  afifoUe  les  esprits  faibles,  H 
avait  suffi  d'un  reproche  de  l&chete  pour  que  Charles  IX 
consentlt  au  crime  de  la  Saint-Barth61emy.  Townshend 
n'6tait  ni  moins  l^ger  ni  moins  emporti.  Par  malheur, 
la  Chambre  accueiUit  ces  paroles  avec  une  favour  qui 
ferma  la  bouche  a  Conway,  et  entralna  Fadh^sion  du 
ministfere.  Chatham  6tait  absent;  il  e^t  fallu  faire  sortir 
Townshend  du  cabinet;  personne  nc  se  sentit  cette  au- 
torit^.  On  s'engagea  h.  la  leg^re  dans  une  voie  dont  on 
ue  soup^onnait  pas  le  danger  ^ 

Cette  promesse  t6m6raire,  Townshend  voulut  la  tenir. 
11  proposa  a  la  Chambre  d'^tablir  des  taxes  peu  consi* 
durables  sur  le  verre  h  vitre,  le  papier,  les  couleurs  et  le 
th^;  ces  taxes  devaient  6tre  payees  comme  droit  d'en* 
tr^e,  et,  suivant  le  calcul  du  ministre,  devaient  rappor- 
ter  40,000  livres  sterling  (un  million)  par  an^. 

Le  preambule  do  la  loi  declarait :  «  Qii'il  6tait  k  propos 
de  lever  un  revenu  en  Am^rique,  afin  d'avoir  des  moyens 

1.  Mahon,  t.  V,  p.  Zd^.Extrait  des  M^moirea  du  duo  de  Grafton, 

2.  20,000  livres  seulement,  suivant  Ramsay.  Amer,  Jlfv.,  I,  75. 
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lustration  de  la  justi/se.  soutei^r  le  gouvernemeot  civil 
et  solder  les  d^penses  n^essaires  pour  assurer  la  d6- 
fense,  la  protection  et  la  s^curit^  des  colonies  ^  » 

Le  29  juin  1767,  la  loi  passa  sans  opposition,  et 
presque  sans  remarque.  C'etait  une  opinion  gin^rale, 
confirmee  par  les  interrogatoires  de  Franklin,  Fannte 
pr^^dente,  que  les  Am^ricains  reconnaissaientau  Par- 
lement  le  pouToir  incontestable  d'^tablir  des  droits  k 
I'iroportation.  On  ne  pr^voyait  pas  que  ces  droits  seraient 
aussi  d^sagr^ables  que  le  droit  de  timbre,  la  question 
n'^tant  plus  une  question  d'argent,  mais  de  souverai*- 
net^^;  on  ne  savait  pas  que  les  Am^ricains  et  Franklin 
lui-mSme  desavoueraient  une  distinction  subtile  le  jour 
Quils  se  seatiraient  atteints  dans  leurs  privileges  et  leur 
propriety. 

Ce  m  fut  pas  le  seul  acte  que  vota  le  Parlement.  On 
Avait  ^te  fort  bless^  de  la  conduite  tenue  par  Tassem^ 
de  N^w-York,  k  propos  des  logements  militaires. 
Une  loi,  vot^e  par  le  Parlement,  mit  une  esp^e  d'in«- 
t^dit  sur  Tassembl^  de  New-Y(M:k,  et  lui  d^fendit  de 
voter  aucune  Ipi  avant  d'avoir  execute  le  mutiny-fnlly 
on  loi  de  Tarm^e. 

Enfin  oq  decida  d'^tablir  en  Am^rique  un  nouveau 
burew  d'officiers  de  douanes,  qui  serait  ind^endant 
des  colonies';  ce  bureau  central  assurerait  Tei^cution 
des  lois  de  commerce  et  la  perception  des  droits.  Ce 

1.  Pitkin,!,  p.  217. 

2.  Ramsay,  1,  75. 

8.  Hutchinson,  p.  180. 
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Ces  trois  actes  arriv&rent  coup  sur  coup  en  Am^- 
rique.  L'imposition  de  nouvelles  taxes,  accompagnte 
de  I'^tablissement  d'un  bureau  qui  allait  faire  revivre 
la  86v£rit6  des  anciennes  lois  et  donner  aux  perceptions 
une  vigueur  qu'elles  n'avaient  jamais  eue,  excita  une 
grande  alarme  dans  les  colonies.  On  se  mit  k  ^tudier 
de  nouveau  la  nature  du  lien  qui  rattachait  les  planta- 
tions k  la  m^tropole,  et  I'etendue  des  droits  qui  appar- 
tenaient  au  Parlement.  On  refl^chit,  on  ^crivit  beaucoup ; 
Fesprit  de  liberty,  qui  avait  6ti  6veill6  par  Facte  du 
timbre,  s'agita  avec  une  nouvelle  vivacity. 

Parmi  ces  pamphlets,  il  en  est  un  qui  fit  sensation  en 
Amerique,  et  plus  tard  en  Angleterre,  II  6tait  intitule  : 
Leitres  dun  fermier^  de  Pensylvanie  aux  habitants 
de  VAmirique  septentrionale.  L'auteur  6tait  un  jeune 
avocat  de  Philadelphie,  que  les  Am^ricains,  pen  awes 
d'^loges,  avaient  surnomm^  le  D^mosth^ne  de  FAm^- 
rique  ^.  11  s'appelait  Dickinson  et  6tait  quaker  de  reli- 
gion. Le  succfes  de  ces  lettres  fut  si  grand  qu'on  en  fit 
trente  editions  en  six  mois.  Pour  r^compenser  l'au- 
teur de  son  zfele,  patriotique,  un  riche  Virginien  lui  fit 
cadeau  de  10,000  livres  sterling,  tandis  que  Boston 
et  d'autres  villes  lui  vot^rent  des  remerclments  pu- 
blics ^  Franklin  fit  r^imprimer  ce  pamphlet  k  Londres, 

1.  Mahon,  V,  362. 

2.  La  vraie  traduction  de  farmer  seralt  propri^taire,  et  non  pas  /^r- 
mier;  mais  je  garde  le  titre  de  la  traduction  fran^aise  qui  parut  k 
Amsterdam.  (Paris.)  —  1769;  1  vol.  in- 12. 

3.  Lettres  d'tin  fermier,  p.  214. 

4.  LifeofOtU,  p.  291. 
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que  ce  lut  iui  aussi  qui  m  puouer  la  iraaucuon  iran- 
9aise.  Au  moins,  dans  la  preface  du  traducteur  fran- 
fais,  reconnalt-on  les  id6es  favorites  de  Franklin  sur  la 
grandeur  future  du  continent  americain. 

Quelques  extraits  de  ces  lettres,  ecrites  par  un  homme 
quij  durant  la  revolution  am^ricaine,  se  signala  par  son 
excessive  moderation,  montreront  quel  6tait  T^tat  des 
esprits  lorsqu'on  re^jut  en  Amirique  les  actes  du  Parle- 
ment. 

((  ...  R<§veillez-vous,  mes  chers  coDcitoyeDS^  consid^rez  la 
ruine  suspendue  sur  vos  t^tes.  Si  vous  admettez  une  fois  que  la 
Grande-Bretague  peut  imposer  des  droits  sur  ses  exportatioos, 
d  dessein  de  lever  de  I'argent  sur  nous  uniquementy  d6s  lors  il  ne 
lui  restera  plus  autre  chose  k  faire  que  d'imposer  ces  droits 
sur  des  articles  qu'elle  nous  defend  de  fabriquer,  et  voild  la 
fia  de  la  trag^die  de  la  liberty  d'Am^rique.  11  nous  est  d^fendu 
de  tirer  des  marchandises  de  toutes  autres  manufactures  que 
de  celles  de  la  Grande-Bretagne ;  il  nous  est  d^fendu  par  rap- 
port i  quelques  articles  de  les  fabriquer  nous-mfimes,  et 
on  peut  ^tendre  cette  prohibition  a  d'autres  articles.  Nous 
sommes  done  exactement  dans  la  situation  d'une  ville  assi^g^e, 
qui  est  investie  de  toutes  parts  par  les  ouvrages  des  assi^geants, 
k  Texception  d'un  seul  c6t(^.  Si  Ton  ferme  ce  passage,  il  n'y  a 
plus  d'autre  ressource  que  de  se  rendre  d  discretion*  Si  la 
Grande-Bretagne  peut  nous  ordonner  de  tirer  de  cbez  elle  les 
choses  qui  nous  sout  absolument  n^cessaires,  et  si  elie  peut 
en  m^me  temps  nous  ordonner  de  payer  telles  taxes  qu'elle 
jugera  k  propos,  soit  avant  d'enlever  ces  marchandises,  soit 
en  les  d^barquant  ici,  nous  sommes  d*aussi  vils  esclaves  que 
ceux  que  Ton  voit  en  Pologne  et  ailleurs,  avec  des  sabots  k 


II. 


peigDOss  • 

La  coDclusioD  qui  resume  le  livre  est  un  morceau 
aussi  solide  qu'^loquent.  Je  ne  puis  me  lasser  de  repe> 
ter  qu'eo  lisant  tous  ces  pamphlets,  on  Toit  qu'en  fait 
d'education  politique  les  Americains  soot  de  beaucoup 
DOS  alD^. 

c  Chers  compatriotes,  que  ces  T^iit^  soient  gravies  dans  nos 
coeors  en  caract^res  ineffagables  :  Noos  ne  ^urions  6tre  heu- 
reux  sans  6tre  libres.  Nous  ne  saurious  6tre  libres  sans  <^tre 
assures  de  dos  biens.  Nous  ne  saurions  6tre  assure  de  nos 
bienSy  si  d'autres  ont  le  droit  de  nous  les  enlever  sans  notre 
consentement  Or  les  taxes  que  le  Parlement  nous  impose 
nous  enl^Tent  nos  biens.  Des  droits  ^tablis  dans  la  seule  vue 
de  leyer  de  I'argent  sont  des  taxes;  il  faut  done  s'opposer  im- 
m^diatement  et  vigoureusement  &  i'entreprise  d*imposer  de 
tels  droits.  Gette  opposition  ne  pent  6tre  efficace  si  ces  pro- 
vinces ne  r^unissent  leurs  efforts;  en  cons(^quence,  une  affec- 
tion r^ciproque  et  Tunanimit^  des  resolutions  sont  essentielles 
k  notre  commune  prosperity.  Quiconque  parmi  nous  tend  de 
quelque  manidre  que  ce  soit  k  encourager  la  division^  la  dd* 
fiance  ou  Tindifference  des  colonies,  est  ennemi  de  lui-mdme 
et  de  la  patrie 

«  Defendons  nos  droits,  et  par-U  m^me  nous^uverons  nos 
biens.  La  servitude  commence  taujourspar  le  sommeil^.  Des  par- 
ticuliers  peuvent  s'attacher  k  des  ministres,  s'ils  le  veulent ; 
des  £tats  doivent  regarder  cela  conune  au-dessous  d*eux.  Si 
vous  ne  vous  manquez  pas  k  vous-memes,  tous  jouirez  d*une 
juste  consideration  aux  yeux  de  ceux  qui  vous  mepriseraient 

!•  Lettres  d^un  fermier^  p.  33. 
2.  Ibid,,  p.  200. 

8.  Montesqaieu  :  EtprU  des  Lois,  XIV,  13. 


iDfailliblement  si  yous  ne  vous  faisiez  pas  respecter.  Mais  si 
nous  avons  d^j^  oubli^  les  raisons  qui  nous  pouss^rent  k  nous 
d^fendre  nous-m^mes,  il  y  a  deux  ans,  avec  une  unanimity 
sans  exerople;  si  notre  z^le  pour  le  bien  public  s*e«t  us^  plus 
?ite  que  les  babits  qu'il  nous  a  fait  prendre  le  parti  de  fabri- 
quer  cbez  nous;  si  nos  resolutions  sont  si  faibles,  que  notre 
conduite  actuelle  fasse  la  condamnation  de  Theureux  exemple 
que  nous  avions  donn^  nous-m^mes;  si  nous  n'avons  aucun 
respect  pour  la  i^ertu  de  nos  anc^tres  qui  nous  ont  transmis 
cette  liberty  dont  ils  ont  joui;  .si  nous  n'avons  aucun  ^ard 
pour  notre  posterity,  k  qui  nous  sommes  engages  par  Tobli- 
gation  la  plus  sacr^e  de  laisser  cet  heritage  inestimable,  alors 
il  est  incontestable  que  tout  ministre,  tout  valet  deministre, 
toute  creature  de  valet  de  ministre,  et  tout  autre  plus  vil 
instrument  du  ministre,  s'il  pent  y  en  avoir  de  plus  vil,  de- 
vient  un  personnage  que  nous  devons  craindre  d'offenser^. 

c  Certe  ego  libertatem  qam  mihiaparentibus  tradita  est  expe- 
Har;  verum  id  frustra,  an  ob  rem  faciam,  in  vesira  manu  siium 
e$t,  Quirites. 

ff  Je  d^fendrai  assur^ment  de  toutes  mes  forces  la  liberty 
«  que  mes  p^res  m'ont  transmise;  mais  de  savoir  si  je  le  feral 
«  utilement  ou  en  vain,  c'est  de  vous,  citoyens,  que  cela 
«  depend  *. 


<f  11  n'y  a  pas  de  limites  :  un  pareil  pouvoir  aura  des  effets 
regrettables.  line  armde  de  fonctionnaires  pent  devenir  aussi 
dangereuse  pour  un  pays  qu'une  arm^e  de  soldats;  on  pent 
aussi  bien  asservir  un  peuple  par  artifice  que  par  force,  n 

Au  re?u  de  la  loi  qui  la  frappait,  Tassembl^e  de  New- 
York  protesta  centre  Tinterdit  qu'on  jetait  sur  elle. 

1.  Lettres  d'un  fermier,  p.  203. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  213. 


«  Un  Fermieb.  » 


«  Un  corps  l^gislatif  qui  n'a  pas  le  libre  exercice  de  son  pou- 
Toir,  disait-elle,  est  quelque  cbose  d^incompr^bensible ;  au- 
tant  yaut  dire  qu*il  n'y  a  pas  d*asseinbye...  Nous  aurons  le 
droit  de  disposer  de  Targent  de  nos  constituants,  en  suivant 
Tordre  dono^  et  la  disposition  faite  par  le  Parlement,  sinon 
notre  droit  nous  sera  6X6.  Que  nous  ob^issions  ou  non,  dans  les 
deux  cas  n'est-ce  pas  notre  mort  politique  et  notre  an^antls- 
sement*?  » 

Quant  au  bureau  central  des  commissaires  de  doua- 
nes,  c'etait,  ajoutait-on,  une  innovation  dangereuse 
et  une  augmentation  inutile  d'officiers  royaux.  C'6tait 
de  plus  une  charge  mena^ante,  car,  disait  Fassemblee, 
le  bureau  est  autoris^  a  ^tablir  autant  d'ofSciers  qu'il 
le  jugera  k  propos. 

Commc  toujours,  ce  fut  le  Massachusetts  qui  se  mit 
en  t^te  de  la  resistance. 

L'assembl^e  g^n^rale  se  r^unit  en  Janvier  1768;  elle 
r^digea  une  petition  au  roi,  ^crivit  au  comte  Shelburne, 
au  marquis  de  Rockingham,  au  g^n^ral  Conway,  au 
comte  Chatham,  lord  Cambden,  et  aux  lords  commis- 
saires de  la  tr^sorerie  ^  Toutes  ces  pieces,  r6dig6es  par 
Samuel  Adams,  ont  un  grand  caract^re  de  dignity. 
C*est  un  plaidoyer  ferme  et  mod^r^;  mais  on  sent  que 
ceux  qui  discutent  ainsi  ne  c^deront  pas. 

Les  colons  declarent  qu'ils  sont  fiers  de  vivre  sous 
Tempire  de  la  Constitution  anglaise. 

«  C*est  la  gloire  de  cette  ConsUtution  qu*elle  a  son  fondement 

1.  Pitkiu,  I,  221. 

2.  L'analyse  de  ces  lettres  se  trouve  dans  Life  of  00$^  p.  297  et 
sulv. 
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naturel,  que  tout  bomme  jouisse  paisibiement  de  son  uien, 
et  en  ait  seul  la  disposition.  Ce  droit  fait  partie  de  la  Consti- 
tution. Ge  droit  naturel  et  constitutionnel  est  si  familier  aux 
sujets  am^ricains «  qu*il  serait  difficile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  im- 
possible, de  les  convaincre  que  le  Parlement  a  le  droit  de 
leur  imposer  des  taxes  internes  ou  externes,  afin  d*entirerun 
revenu.  La  raison  en  est  claire;  les  colons  ne  peuventpas  dtre 
repr^sent^s;  leur  consentement  ne  pent  done  pas  constitu- 
tionnellement  6tre  donn^  en  Parlement.  » 

Les  colons  todI  plus  loin  ;  lis  rappellent  que  les 
Chartes  des  coloDies  soot  des  contrats  solennels  avec 
la  couronne,  et  que  ces  contrats  les  exemptent  de  toute 
taxe  parlementaire  : 

«  Le  contrat  origioaire  entre  le  roi  et  les  premiers  planteurs 
a  ^t^  une  promesse  royale^  faite  au  nom  de  la  nation,  et  jus- 
qu'en  ces  derniers  temps  on  n'a  jamais  contesti^  le  droit  qu'a- 
vaitle  roi  de  consentirce  contrat.  L*engagement  est  celui-ci: 
«  Si  les  planteurs,  au  risque  de  leur  vie,  au  basard  de  leur 
personne  et  de  leurs  biens,  conqui^rent  un  nouveau  monde, 
subjuguent  le  desert,  et  agrandissent  ainsi  Tempire,  eux  et 
leur  post^rit^  jouiront  de  tons  les  droits  qui  sont  exprim^s 
dans  la  Cbarte;  ces  droits,  ce  sont  les  libert^s  et  les  privileges 
dont  tout  Anglais  jouit  dans  la  m^re  patrie.  Et  la  premiere  de 
ces  liberies,  c'est  Texemption  de  toute  taxe,  hormis  celle  qui 
aura  ^t^  vot^e  par  les  repr^sentants  de  son  choix*.  » 

D'ailleurs,  ajoutaient-ils,  k  supposer  que  le  Parle- 
ment eAt  ce  droit,  pourrait-il  en  user  dans  les  circon- 
stances  pr^sentes  avec  quelque  apparence  d'6quite?  Le 
regime  colonial  est-il  autre  chose  qu'un  systeme  d'im- 
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de  la  metropole  f 

Ed  for^ant  les  colonies  k  ne  prendre  que  des  mar- 
chandises  anglaises,  la  metropole  en  &lhye  le  prix  d'une 
somme  qu'on  ne  pent  ^valuer  k  moins  de  20  p.  100. 
Sur  UD  march^  libre,  les  planteurs  acheteraient  k 
20  p.  100  moins  cher.  La  perte  des  colons  est  le  be- 
nefice de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  G'est  bien  \k  une  taxe, 
quoique  indirecte,  et  une  taxe  qu'on  peut  ^valuer  k 
400,000  livres  sterling  (10  millions)  sur  les  2  millions 
sterling  (SO  millions)  de  marchandises  anglaises  con- 
somm^es  dans  les  plantations.  On  en  peut  dire  autant 
des  articles  que  les  colons  ne  peuvent  vendre  qu'aux 
Anglais.  Cette  restriction  produit  Tencombrement  du 
raarche  et  Tavilissement  des  prix;  nouvel  avantage 
pour  la  Grande-Bretagne,  nouvelle  taxe  pour  les  co- 
lons. 

Et  pourquoi  ce  nouvel  impAt?  Pour  cr^er  une  admi- 
nistration et  une  justice  qui  ne  dependent  plus  des 
colons,  et  qui  cependant  soient  payees  par  eux. 

«  Sous  une  administration  corrompue,  cette  puissance  intro- 
duirait  en  Amdrique  le  gouvernement  absolu.  Tout  au  moins 
elle  mettrait  le  peuple  dans  un  ^tat  d 'incertitude  et  d'ins^cu- 
rit^  qui  n*est  pas  la  liberty  civile.  Dans  plusieurs  colonies, 
les  juges  ne  sont  pas  inamovibles.  Si  leur  traitement  ne  de- 
pend pas  du  peuple,  il  sera  trop  ais6  k  un  gouvemeur  cor- 
rompu  d^avoir  des  juges  suivant  son  coeur  et  de  priver  la 
justice  de  Tbonneur  et  le  people  de  la  s^curit^  qui  lui  ap- 
partient  *.  » 
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son  attachement  a  la  couronne  et  au  pays. 

«  Quand  nous  parlons  des  droits  des  sujets  am^ricains,  de 
rint^r^t  qu*ils  ont  dans  la  Constitution  anglaise  comme  tons 
les  autres  Anglais,  on  ne  pent  pas  nous  soupgonner  d'avoir  la 
moindre  id^e  de  nous  rendre  ind^pendants  de  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne.  Nous  savons  qu'il  est  des  gens  qui  se  sont  imaging  cela, 
et  que  d'autres  peut-6tre  ont  artificieusemenl  propag^  cetle 
crainte  pour  exciter  une  jalousie  mal  fondle  et  d^raisonna- 
ble ;  mais  cela  est  si  loin  de  la  v^rit^,  que  nous  croyons  que 
les  colonies  refiiseraient  la  separation  si  elle  leur  ^tait  ofiferte, 
et  la  regarderaient  comme  le  plus  grand  des  malheurs  si  elles 
etaient  Torches  de  I'accepter  K  » 

A  ces  plaintes  legitimes,  Tassemblee  du  Massachusetts 
joignit  une  circulaire  adress^e  par  le  president  k  toutes 
les  colonies.  On  les  engageait  k  prendre  des  mesures 
afin  de  s'opposer  aux  taxes  qu'on  voulait  imposer  au 
pays^.  La  lettre  6tait  mod6r6e,  mais  elle  pouvait  provo- 
quer  la  reunion  d'un  nouveau  congrfes,  Tunion  des  co- 
lonies; c'6tait  ce  qu'on  craignait  par-dessus  tout  en 
Angleterre.  On  y  voyait  une  coalition  factieuse  et  r6vo- 
lutionnaire. 

Le  nouveau  secretaire  d'^fitat  charg6  des  colonies , 
lord  Hillsborough,  ecrivit  aussitfit  au  gouverneur  Ber- 
nard, afin  qu'il  exigent  de  Tassemblee  le  rappel  de 
cette  resolution  temeraire.  L^ordre  ministeriel  etait  pen 
judicieux,  et  de  plus  blessant.  La  circulaire  etait  en- 
voy ee,  repandue  :  on  avait  agi  en  consequence;  com- 
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soDnablement  aux  colonies  de  commumquer  ensemble  r 
Enfin,  ce  n'^tait  plus  la  m(me  assembl^e  qui  siegeait; 
comment]  pourrait-elle  annuler  un  acte  d6jJi  execute  *  ? 
Lord  Hillsborough  n'avait  rien  pr6vu  de  tout  cela;  il 
voulait  faire  de  la  force;  il  ordonnait  au  gouvemeur  de 
dissoudre  imm^diatement  Tassemblee  si  elle  refusait 
d*ob^ir,  et  de  transmettre  toutes  les  pieces  au  gouver- 
nement,  afin  qu'on  prit  des  mesures  pour  pr^yenir  k 
I'avenir  une  conduite  de  nature  si  extraordinaire  et  si 
inconstitutionnelle  ^. 

La  nouvelle  assembl6e  refusa  fermement  de  revenir 
sur  la  circulaire. 

«  Si  nos  votes,  dit-elle  dans  sa  r^ponse  au  gouver- 
neur,  doivent  6tre  contr616s  et  changes  par  un  minis- 
tre,  on  ne  nous  laisse  plus  que  Fombre  de  la  liberte.  » 

Otis  s'^cria  :  «  Quand  le  ministre  saura  que  nous  ne 
voulons  pas  retracter  nos  actes,  qu'il  s'adresse  au  Par- 
lement  pour  lui  faire  retracter  les  siens.  Si  TAngleterre 
ne  r^voque  pas  ses  mesures,  elle  est  perdue.  » 

C'est  en  juin  1768  que  TAssembl^e  refusa  de  ceder 
par  92  voix  contre  17;  sa  dissolution  fut  aussit6t  pro- 
nonc6e 

Dans  les  autres  colonies,  le  ministre  avait  envoy^  des 
instructions  pour  s'opposer  k  toute  union,  et  pour  em- 
pficher  des  petitions  dangereuses;  partout  ces  mesures 
furent  mal  revues.  L'assemblee  du  Maryland  d^clara 
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que  le  droit  de  petition  lui  ^tait  garanti  par  le  bill  des 
droits  de  1689,  la  vraie  grande  Chaile,  le  palladium 
des  Anglais,  et  que  desirer  runion  6tait  un.voeu  par- 
faitement  legitime.  c<  Nous  avons,  disait  Tassemblee, 
rattachement  le  plus  vif  et  le  plus  sincere  pour  notre 
gracieux  sou]verain ;  nous  avons  toujours  le  respect  du 
pouYoir  juste  et  constitutionnel  du  P^^rlement,  mais 
nous  ne  nous  laisserons  pas  intimider  par  de  grands 
mots;  ils  ne  nous  emp6cheront  point  d'user  de  ce  que 
nous  regardons  comme  notre  droit  ^  » 

A  Foccasion  de  la  resistance  de  TAssembl^e  du  Mas- 
sachusetts, John  Dickinson  envoya  a  Otis  une  chanson 
qui  eut  grande  vogue.  II  remarquait  que  le  cardinal  de 
Retz  soutenait  sa  politique  par  des  chansons. 

«  —  Braves  Amdricains,  venez,  joignons  nos  mains;  ^levons 
nos  coeurs  k  Tappel  de  la  liberty ;  ou  ies  actes  de  la  tyrannie 
Q'^toufferont  pas  nos  droits,  ou  ils  d^shonoreront  le  nom 
d'Am^rique. 

c  Choedr.  N^s  dans  la  liberty,  nous  touIoqs  6tre  libres.  Nos 
bourses  sont  prates ;  mais  ce  n*est  pas  comme  esclaves,  c'est 
comme  citoyens  que  nous  voiilons  donner  notre  argent. 

«  Nos  p^res  sont  partis  courageusement  pour  des  climats  in- 
connus;  ils  ont  traverse  TOc^an,  et  choisi  le  desert  pour  y 
porter  la  liberti^ ;  ils  nous  ont  laiss^  leur  liberty  et  leur 
gloire. 

«  Qu*ils  sont  doux  les  travaux  qu'endure  Thomme  libre,  afin 
de  jouir  en  paix  du  fruit  deses  sueurs;  ces  douxlabeurs,  les 
Am^ricains  ne  les  connaitront  plus,  si  les  Anglais  moissonnent 
ce  que  s^ment  les  Aradricains. 
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s  anattre  sur  nous,  comme  des  sautereiies  qui  gatent  toute 
i'ann^e;  en  vain  le  soleil  se  l^vera,  en  vain  la  pluie  tombera, 
si  ce  que  nous  gagnons  d'autres  le  d^pensent. 

tt  La  main  dans  la  main,  Am^ricains,  unissons-nous.  Unis, 
nous  r<5sistons,  divis6s  nous  tombons  ;  dans  une  cause  si  juste, 
osp^ronsie  succ^s;  le  ciel  sourit  aux  nobles  actions. 

«  Tons  les  si^cies  parleront  avec  ^tonnement  et  sympathie 
du  courage  que  nous  aurons  montr^  en  defendant  nos  lois;  la 
mort,  nous  pouvons  la  supporter;  mais  nous  d^daignons  de 
servir.  La  honte  pour  un  citoyen  est  plus  cruelle  que  la 
mort. 

u  Je  porte  cette  sant^  k  notre  souverain,  cette  autre  k  la  gloire 
et  k  la  richesse  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Que  cette  ricbesse  et 
cette  gloire  soient  immortelles,  si  TAngleterre  est  juste  et  si 
nous  sommes  libres.  » 

L'assembl6e  de  New- York  ne  fut  pas  moins  d6cid6e; 
c'^tait  rAm^rique  tout  entiere  qui  s'eugageait  dans  une 
voie  saus  retour. 

Comnaent  cette  resistance  devait-elle  6tre  accueillie 
par  TAngleterre?  il  etait  ais^  de  le  pr^voir.  Charles 
Townshend  6tait  mort  en  1767,  a  quarante-trois  ans; 
mais  son  esprit  lui  survivait.  C'etait  par  la  force  qu'on 
voulait  intimider  les  Americains  et  les  reduire  a  rob6is- 
sance.  Dfeslemois  de  juin,  lord  Hillsborough  avail  ecrit 
au  g6n6ral  Gage,  commandant  en  chef  de  TAmerique  du 
Nord,  d'envoyer  d'Halifax  k  Boston  deux  regiments  et 
quatre  vaisseaux  de  guerre.  C'6tait  le  gouverneur  Ber- 
nard qui  avait  sollicit^  cet  appui,  trouvant  qu'il  n'avait 
pas  Tombre  d'autorite.  Lord  Hillsborough,  dans  une 
lettre  confidentielle  adressee  au  general  Gage,  lui  ordon- 
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nait  d  envoyer  un  regiment  qu  on  logerail  en  ville,  el  qui 
donnerait  assistance  au  magistrat  civil  pour  maintenir 
la  paix  publique  et  soutenir  les  officiers  de  douane  dans 
Tex^cution  des  actes  de  commerce  et  de  revenus.  Le 
ministre  ajoutait  que  «  par  la  nature  delicate  de  ce  ser- 
vice, il  serait  possible  qu'on  en  arriv4t  h  des  conse- 
quences qu'on  ne  pouvait  pr^voir,  et  que  par  conse- 
quent il  fallait  choisir  un  officier  sur  la  prudence,  la 
resolution  et  Fintegrite  duquel  on  pAt  compter  ^  »  En 
d'autres  termes  on  pr^voyait  une  collision,  et  peut-6tre 
n'en  avait-on  pas  peur.  <(  On  ne  trouvera  pas  de  rebel- 
lion, on  en  fera  une,  avait  dit  Franklin  k  la  Chambre 
des  communes. »  II  ne  s'6tait  pas  trompe. 

La  nouvelle  mit  en  feu  tout  le  pays.  L'assemblee  6tait 
dissoute ;  on  proposa  une  Convention  compos^e  de  co- 
mit6s  des  differents  townships  ou  cantons,  afin  de  pren- 
dre les  mesures  necessaires  au  service  de  Sa  Majesty  et 
au  salut  de  la  province.  En  outre,  on  ordonna  de  s'ar- 
mer,  en  vue  d'une  guerre  avec  la  France,  qui  certes 
etait  peu  k  craindre  ^.  Les  elections  se  firent  le  22  sep- 
tembre  1768;  les  deputes  de  96  townships  se  reuni- 
rent  dans  la  salle  Faneuil,  le  berceau  de  la  liberty  am^- 
ricaine  ^. 

Bernard,  le  gouverneur,  adressa  a  la  Convention  une 
lettre  d'un  ton  ferme  et  decide,  assurant  «  que  le  roi 
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sur  la  province,  et  que  quiconque  oserait  usurper  les 
droits  de  la  souveraiaet^  aurait  k  se  repeniir  de  sa  t^- 

merite » 

La  CoDvention  protesta  de  son  respect  pour  le  roi,  re- 
commanda  au  peuple  de  s'abstenir  de  toute  violence,  et 
peut-^lre  effray^e  de  sa  propre  audace,  se  decida  ^  se 
dissoudre  apres  six  jours  de  sauces,  ou  Ton  avait  re- 
dig^  une  petition  au  roi.  Ce  fut  le  premier  essai  de  ces 
assemblies  populaires  qui  prirent  bientAt  tout  le  pou- 
voir  dans  les  colonies^. 

Le  jour  m£me  de  sa  dissolution ,  les  vaisseaux  de 
guerre  jet^rent  Tancre  dans  le  port,  et  700  soldats,  com- 
mandos par  les  colonels  Dalrympet  Carr,  se  priparerent 
k  dibarquer. 

Les  loger  n'etait  pas  facile;  les  casernes  etaient  insuf- 
fisantes.  Le  gouvemeur  s'adressa  au  Conseil,  mais  le 
Conseil  ref  usa  de  se  mfiler  en  rien  de  cette  affaire ;  sui- 
vant  lui,  rOtablissement  des  troupes  permanentes  dans 
les  colonies,  en  temps  de  paix,  n*Otait  pas  autorise  par 
le  mutiny-bill,  et  Otait  chose  contraire  k  la  Constitution. 
Les  magistrats  civils  refuserent  de  dOlivrer  des  billets 
de  logement.  II  fallut  loger  les  troupes  dans  la  salle 
m£me  du  Conseil,  dans  celle  de  TAssemblOe,  dans  les 
cbambres  de  justice,  sur  le  Common  ou  promenade 
publique.  Boston  devint  une  ville  de  gamison;  deux 
nouveaux  regiments  rejoignirent  les  premiers,  et  au 
grand  disespoir  des  puritains,  on  entendit  rOsonner  le 
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fifre  et  la  trompette,  m^me  le  jour  du  Seigneur.  L'ordre 
public  ne  fut  pas  trouble,  mais  la  colore  ^tait  dans  tous 
les  CQBurs. 

Ce  fut  alors  que,  reprenant  une  idee  d^j^  en  cours 
d'execution  ayant  le  rappel  de  Facte  du  timbre,  les 
Am^ricains  prirent  entre  eux  des  engagements  de  non- 
importation. Puisque  I'Angleterre  abusait  de  sa  puis- 
sance pour  grever  les  colons,  il  fallait  exclure  son  com- 
merce des  colonies  et  ne  plus  porter  que  des  ^toffes  de 
fabrique  am^ricaine.  On  prendrait  ainsi  les  Anglais  par 
leur  endroit  sensible;  on  les  reduirait  par  la  famine. 
c<  Nous  ne  d^pendons  pas  de  FAngleterre,  disait-on, 
c'est  TAngleterre  qui  depend  de  nous  pour  son  com- 
merce. Nousavons  un  continent  h  peupler,  FAngleterre 
n'est  qu'un  point  sur  la  carte  ^  »  A  compter  de  ce  jour, 
les  ills  de  la  liberty  n*eurent  plus  que  des  habits  gros- 
siers  et  renoncerent  k  Fusage  du  the;  les  fllles  de  la  li- 
berte,  encourag^es  et  soutenues  par  Fopinion  (le  sacri- 
fice etait  plus  grand),  renoncerent  aux  robes  de  soie  et 
aux  rubans. 

c(  Que  nous  trouverons  ce  sexe  charmant  dans  sa 
beaute  naturelle,  disait  un  journal  de  Boston,  lorsqu*un 
sublime  patriotisme  fera  toute  sa  parure  ^.  » 

Ce  n'est  pas  une  des  moindres  diffeiences  des  revo- 
lutions am^ricaine  et  fran^aise,  que  Fardeur  avec  la- 
quelle  les  femmesam^ricainesepous^rentla  cause  de  la 
liberty. 

Bernard  appelait  ces  engagements  les  demiers  efforts 
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yait  Fesprit  public.  Ce  fut  avec  patriotisme  qu'on  but  un 
miserable  the  fait  avec  des  feuilles  de  framboise  \  el 
qu'on  se  rteigna  k  ne  plus  manger  de  mouton  pour  avoir 
plus  de  laioe  et  porter  des  habits  files  et  tisses  h  la  mai- 
8on.  Dans  ces  moments  de  fievre  tout  est  facile,  Tamour 
de  la  liberty  anoblit  tous  les  sacrifices.  Quiconque  par- 
lait  de  cMer,  quiconque  doutait  de  la  victoire  6tait 
honni  comme  un  traltre 

Ce  qui  frappe  en  lisant  toutes  ces  longues  discussions, 
toute  cette  procedure,  c'est  le  sentiment  du  droit,  je 
dirais  presque  Fabsence  de  passion.  II  n'y  a  ni  inter^t 
personnel,  ni  ambition  en  jeu ;  la  resistance  est  si  g6n^ 
rale  qu'elle  est  anonyme.  II  n'y  a  pas  un  homme  qui 
soit  a  la  t^te  du  mouvement,  tout  se  fait  par  des  assem- 
blies. Rien  de  dramatique,  rien  qui  ressemble  k  notre 
revolution;  mais  quelque  chose  de  d6cid6,  de  viril.  On 
sent  la  force  et  la  resolution  d'un  peuple  qui  veut  son 
droit  et  qui  I'aura. 

£st-ce  k  la  race  qu'il  faut  attribuer  cette  supMorite 
politique?  Non,  je  n'adopte  pas  cette  excuse  commode 
pour  toutes  les  faiblesses  et  toutes  les  lAchetes.  C'est  k 
r^ducation  que  les  Amiricains  devaient  leur  energie ; 
ils  avaient  un  slecle  et  demi  de  liberty  derriere  eux. 

Nous  aussi  nous  avan^ons,  lentement  il  est  vrai,  et 
avec  plus  d'un  retour ;  mais  nous  avan^ons !  Qu'on  com- 
pare la  revolution  de  1848  k  celle  de  1789,  on  en  sen- 
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de  volonte.  La  liberty  est  uneoeuvre  quiressemble  k  ces 
cath^drales  qu'elevait  le  moyen  kge  :  ceux  qui  les  com- 
menQaient  n'ignoraient  pas  qu'ils  n'en  verraient  pas  la 
fin.  Qu'importe,  la  foi  sufBsait  k  tous;  ils  apportaient 
leurpierre,  et  pensaient  non  point  iieux,  mais  kHieu  et 
k  ravenir.  Ces  oeuvres  magnifiques  n'ont  point  de  nom, 
elles  n'ont  point  immortalise  rarehitecte,  elles  ont  abrit6 
et  console  vingt  generations,  C'est  Ik  notre  oeuvre;  por- 
tons  aussi  notre  pierre  au  temple  de  la  liberty,  et  nous 
aussi  comptons  sur  Tavenir  et  sur  Dieu, 
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ez^cut^e  sans  Taide  d'une  force  militaire. 

«  Que  Tappel  d'une  convention  ^tait  una  attaque  au  gouver- 
nement,  un  dessein  d'^tablir  une  nouvelle  autorit^  inconsti- 
tutionnelle,  ind^pendante  de  la  couronne. 

«  Que  la  reunion  de  cette  convention  ^tait  une  insulte  k  Tau- 
torit^  royale,  une  audacieuse  usurpation  des  pouvoirs  du  gou- 
vernement.  » 

n  y  avait  du  vrai  dans  ces  reproches ;  Boston  ^tait 
dans  un  ^tat  d'agitation  des  plus  inqui^tants,  et  Tap- 
pel  d'une  Convention  6tait  chose  peu  r^guli^re ;  mais 
il  y  avail  une  autre  question  que  le  Parlement  tran- 
chait  k  son  gr6,  et  qui  6tait  douteuse,  c'6tait  le  droit 
de  taxer  les  colonies.  La  etait  la  cause  du  trouble. 
Affirmer  un  droit  douteux,  c'6tait  prouver  qu'on  se 
croyait  le  plus  fort ;  ce  n'etait  pas  d^montrer  qu'on  avait 
raison. 

«  Je  voudrais,  disait  crument  Barrington,  que  Facte 
du  timbre  n'eut  jamais  6te  vot6;  mais  les  Americains 
sont  des  traitres,  bien  pis  que  des  traltres  envers  la  cou- 
ronne, traltres  envers  le  Parlement.  II  faut  que  les 
troupes  amenent  ces  seditieux  devant  la  justice.  » 

La  declaration  des  lords,  eAt-elle  6te  jusle,  n'etait 
gu^re  politique.  Ce  n'6tait  pas  le  moyen  d'apaiser  les 
esprits  des  deux  c6tes  de  TAtlantique^  Telle  qu'elle 
etait,  elle  ne  sufflt  point  aux  adversaires  des  pretentions 
am^ricaines  :  on  voulait  faire  de  la  force  k  tout  prix. 
«  Nous  n'avons  plus  qu'un  mot  k  la  bouche,  6crivait 

1.  LordMahon,  I.  V,  p.  25i. 
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Tefainete;  c'est  comme  on  de  ces  mots  qui,  dh  It  uo 
fou,  amhne  le  paroxysme  et  le  rend  furioix  »  A  la  t^te 
des  phis  idolents  etait  lord  Hillsborough  soutenu  par  le 
due  de  Bedford.  La  fia^n  dont  le  jur j  de  Boston  s'^t 
conduit  dans  le  jugement  des  troubles  qui  awent  emu 
la  irille,  la  partiality  dont  les  jures  avaient  fisit  preuYe 
pour  des  concitoyens  dont  ils  partageaient  les  idees  et 
les  sentiments ,  tout  en  bl4mant  des  actes  coupables, 
poussferent  le  due  de  Bedford  et  ses  amis  k  declarer 
qu'on  ne  pouYait  plus  eompter  sur  un  jury  eolonial. 

Le  due  proposa  done  une  adresse  au  roi,  adresse 
adopts  par  les  deux  Ghambres,  ou  Ton  priait  Sa  Ma- 
jesty  dWdonner  une  enqudto  sur  les  derniers  ^y^ne- 
ments  de  Boston,  afin  que,  s*il  y  ayait  eu  trahison,  ou 
tentative  de  trahison,  Ssy  Hajeste  put  mettre  en  yigueur 
eontre  les  eoupables,  ou  supposes  tels,  un  statut  rendu 
sous  la  trente-einqui^me  ana6e  du  regne  de  Henri  YIII, 
statut  en  yertu  duquel  on  pouvait  transporter  les  preye- 
nus  en  Angletorre,  etles  faire  jugerpar  une  eommission 
sp6ciale 

Dejk  on  d^signait  eeux  qu'on  youlait  atteindre  :  Otis, 
Gushing,  Samuel  Adams  et  seize  autres  membres^.  Cest 
par  la  terreur  qu'on  youlait  regner. 

Ainsi,  au  m^pris  de  toutes  les  eonqu6tes  de  la  liberte, 
on  allait  tirer  de  la  poudre  T^dit  d'un  tyran  pour  I'ap- 
pliquer  non-seulement  a  des  coupables,  mais  k  des  in- 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  111,  29G. 

2.  Pitkin,  1,  235. 

3.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  111,  254. 
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nocenis,  pour  aepouuier  les  coious  a  un  aes  aroiis  les 
plus  sacr6s  du  citoyen  anglais,  le  jugement  par  jur^s. 

Dans  nn  langage  proph6tique,  Burke  s'opposa  a  celte 
incroyable  proposition.  II  rappela  que  le  due  d'Albe  de- 
mandait  aussi  les  tStes  des  principaux  trattres  pour  en 
finir  avec  les  Pays-Bas,  et  il  ajouta  : 

«  Si  les  mesures  que  vous  prenez  ne  soot  pas  de  nature  k 
apaiser  les  Am^ricains,  si  eiles  sent  faites  pour  les  exasp^rer, 
vous  levez  sur  i'ennemi  une  arme  qui  se  retoumera  contre 
nous.  Et  pourquoi  en  agissez-vous  ainsi?  Parce  que,  dites- 
vous,  vous  ne  pouvez  vous  confler  &  un  jury  d'Am^rique.  VoilA 
one  parole  qui  devraitterriflertoute  ftme  sensible.  Si  dans  un 
peuple  de  deux  millions  d'dmes  vous  n*avez  point  de  partisans, 
changez  votre  plan  de  gouverner,  ou  renoucez  pour  jaonais  k 
vos  colonies  ^  » 

Burke  avait  raison.  Au  lieu  d'intimider  les  colonies, 
cette  mesure  ne  fit  que  les  exalter  et  les  unir.  D^s  le 
mois  de  mai  1769, 1'assembl^e  de  Yirginie  s'^leva  con- 
tre le  droit  de  transportation  judiciaire,  qui  prive 
Taccus^  de  ses  juges  naturels,  de  sa  liberty  et  de  ses 
t^moins. 

L'assembl^e  r^digea  une  petition  att  roi,  ou  elle  s'ex- 
primait  avec  non  moins  de  ehaleur  que  de  raison.  Apres 
avoir  ni^  la  constitutionnalit6  d'un  acte  semblable,  elle 
ajoutait : 

«  Qu'elle  sera  deplorable  la  situation  d*un  malheureux  Am^- 
ricain  qui  aura  encouru  le  d^plaisir  de  quelque  personne  au 
pouvoirl  Arracbe  k  son  pays,  ^sa  famille,  k  ses  amis,  on  le 
jette  en  prison,  non  pas  pour  y  attendre  le  verdict  d*un  jury, 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  U  V,  p.  251. 
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ou  1  arret  d  une  cour  qu  il  connalt,  et  dont  u  peut  altendre 
prompte  justice,  mais  pour  y  languir  dans  les  fers  parnu  des 
strangers! 

Transports  sur  une  terre  6trang6re,  sans  amis  qui  soulagent 
sa  dStresse  ou  subviennent  k  ses  besoins,  sans  tSmoins  qui  at- 
testeutson  innocence,  objet  de  mSpris  pour  les  honn^tes  gens, 
jets  dans  la  sociStS  d*6tres  perdus  et  de  scSlSrats,  il  n*aura 
qu*une  priSre  h  adresser  au  ciel,  c'est  de  finir  bient6t  sa  mi- 
sSre  St  sa  vie  ^.  » 

Pour  loule  reponse  k  ces  plaintes,  le  gouverneur  de 
Yirgiaie  pronoDQa  la  dissolutioQ  de  TassemblSe. 

Aussit6t  les  principaux  membres  de  la  Chambre  se 
r^unirent  dans  la  salle  d'Apollon  (c'etait  une  taverne  cS- 
lebre),  et  s'engagferentsurrhonneur  k  ne  plus  importer 
de  marchandises  anglaisesjusqu'^  ce  queTacte  de  1767 
rappele.  Au  bas  de  cet  acte  figurent  des  noms  alors 
obscurs,  mais  destines  k  devenir  bientdt  c^lebres :  ceux 
de  Patrick  Henry,  de  Peyton  Randolph,  de  Thomas 
Jefferson,  et  enfin  de  George  Washington  ^.  Toutes  les 
provinces  au  sud  de  la  Virginie  accept^rent  les  resolu- 
tions de  la  vieille  province,  Les  reprSsentants  de  New- 
York  en  firent  autant,  et  ordonn^rent  de  transcrire  ces 
resolutions  sur  leurs  proces-verbaux. 

Suivant  Bancroft^,  e'est  Washington  qui  avait  ap- 
portS  de  Mont-Vernon  ces  resolutions,  et  il  est  permis 
de  le  croire  en  lisant  la  lettre  qu'k  la  mSme  Spoque 
Washington  adressait  k  son  ami  George  Mason  : 

1.  Pitkin,  I,  237;  Bamsay,  I,  83. 

2.  LordMahon,  V,  274. 
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«  Nos  boDs  seigneurs  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  ne  seront  satis- 
faits  par  rieii  de  moins  que  par  la  ruine  de  la  liberty  am^ri- 
caiae.  II  nous  faut  faire  quelque  chose  pour  maintenir  la  liberty 
que  nous  avons  regue  de  nos  anc6tres.  Personne  ne  doit  bdsiter 
d  prendre  les  armes  pour  d^fendre  ce  pr^cieux  bienfait.  Mais 
les  armes  doivent  6tre  la  derni^re  ressource.  Nous  avons  d^j4 
^prouY^  Tefficacit^  des  adresses  au  roi  et  des  remontrances 
au  Parlement.  11  nous  reste  ^  essayer  si,  en  affamaot  leu  r  com- 
merce et  leur  Industrie,  nous  ^veillerons  leur  int^rdt  pour  nos 
droits  et  uos  libert^s.  » 

Au  Massachusetts  Tassembl^e,  dissoute  depuis  la 
mois  de  juillet  1768,  se  reunit  le  dernier  mercredi  de 
mai  1769,  date  fix^e  par  la  Charte.  EUe  adopta  aussi  les 
resolutions  de  la  Virginie,  mais  elle  y  joignit  une  pro- 
testation contre  ia  presence  des  troupes,  declarant  que 
r^tablissement  d'une  armee  permanente  en  temps  de 
paix,  et  sans  le  consentement  de  Tassemblee  g6n6rale, 
^tait  une  attaque  au  droit  naturel  des  peuples,  et  a 
celui  que  tout  Anglais  tient  de  la  grande  Charte  et  du 
bill  des  droits  de  1689,  droit  confirme  k  la  colonie  par 
sa  Charte  particulifere. 

L'assembl^e  ajouta  que  la  dignity  et  la  liberty  de  ses 
deliberations  etaient  ^galement  violees  par  la  presence 
des  troupes  et  par  les  canons  point^s  sur  la  porte  de 
la  Chambre,  elle  requit  le  gouverneur  d'61oigner  les 
troupes  durant  la  tenue  de  Tassembl^e  K 

Bernard  r^pondit  qu'il  n'avait  d'autorite  ni  sur  la 
marine  royale  dans  le  port,  ni  sur  les  troupes  royales 
dans  la  ville,  et  ne  pouvait  donner  Tordre  qu'on  lui 

1.  Pitkin,!,  237. 
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demandait.  Mais  il  ajourna  lassembiee  h  Cambridge, 
yille  s^paree  de  Boston  par  un  bras  de  mer,  et  dans  la- 
quelle  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  soldats  K 

En  r^ponse  h  ce  message.,  la  Chambre  declara  : 
«  Que  Temploi  de  la  force  militaire  pour  assurer  I'ex^- 
cution  des  lois  6tait  incompatible  avec  Tesprit  d'une 
libra  constitution  et  la  nature  du  gouvernement.  C'^tait 
au  peuple,  m  posse  Comitatus^y  qu'il  appartenait  d'ai- 
der  le  magistrat  dans  Tex^cution  des  lois.  Cette  aide 
^tait  suffisante.  Supposer  que  tout  un  peuple  se  refuse 
k  rex6cution  de  la  loi  est  la  plus  forte  pr^somption 
que  la  loi  est  injuste  ou  tout  au  moins  mauvaise;  ce 
ne  pent  pas  6tre  la  loi  du  peuple,  puisque,  par  la  nature 
m6me  d'une  constitution  libre,  le  peuple  doit  d'abord 
consentir  h  la  loi  avant  que  d'etre  oblig6,  en  conscience, 
de  lui  ob6ir^.  »  On  sent  la  le  fier  langage  d'une  de- 
mocratic. 

Vers  la  fin  de  la  session,  le  gouverneur  adressa  deux 
messages  k  Tassemblee  pour  qu'elle  votAt  les  d^penses 
du  casernement  des  troupes,  d^penses  faites  et  k  faire. 
L'assembl^e  refusa,  maintenant  dans  les  termes  les 
plus  hardis  qnk  elle  seule  il  appartenait  de  voter  Tim- 
p6t,  et  par  consequent  d'en  r^gler  Tusage.  «  En  notre 
qualite  de  repr^sentants,  dit-elle,  nous  ne  pouvons  ac-^ 
corder  que  des  imp6ts  raisonnables,  impdts  dont  nou$ 
sommes  juges,  libres  de  suivre  nos  sentiments  sans 
egard  pour  des  ordres  Strangers.  Votre  Excellence  nous 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  5,  274. 

2.  Reunion  des  officiers  du  comt^. 
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excusera  done,  si  nous  lui  d^clarons  en  termes  expres 
que,  fideles  a  notre  honneur,  a  notre  int6r6t,  h  notre 
devoir  envers  nos  mandataires,  nous  ne  voterons  ja- 
mais ce  que  nous  demande  son  naessage  ^  »  Voter 
l'imp6t  quand  on  n'en  pent  decider  I'emploi,  c'est 
roettre  son  nom  au  bas  d'une  d^pense  faite  et  d*une 
recette  k  faire;  mais  ofi  est  la  garantie  de  la  propri6t6 
des  citoyens,  ou  est  le  droit  des  mandataires  et  des 
mandants? 

C'est  k  ce  moment  que  le  gouvemeur  Bernard  in- 
forma  Tassembl^e  qu'il  6tait  mand6  en  AngleteiTe  par 
le  roi,  pour  lui  exposer  la  situation  de  la  colonie.  L'as- 
semblSe  adressa  aussit6t  une  petition  au  roi  pour  que 
cette  mission  du  gouverneur  (6X  un  veritable  rappel. 
Parmi  les  griefs  enonciJs,  Tassembl^e  d6clara  que  Ber- 
nard avait  voulu  renverser  la  Charte  coloniale  et  de- 
pouiller  la  plantation  de  ses  droits.  Des  lettres  confi- 
dentielles  de  Bernard  aux  ministres  avaient  et6  soumises 
au  Parlement  anglais;  les  planteurs  en  avaient  eu  copie. 
II  n'est  pas  douteux  que  Bernard  voulait  transformer 
les  colonies,  et  en  faire  tout  autre  chose  qu'un  pays 
libre.  Bernard  fut  remplac6  par  Hutchinson. 

A  son  amv6e  en  Angleterre,  le  roi  re^ut  Bernard  et 
le  nomma  baron  et.  U  avait  6chou6  dans  son  administra- 
tion uu  peu  par  la  faute  des  6v6nements,  et  beaucoup  par 
la  sienne;  on  le  r^compensa  pour  montrer  qu'on  ne  ce- 
dait  pas.  C'est  une  des  plus  sottes  pretentions  du  pou- 
voir,  que  de  se  croire  infaillible.  Combien  de  gens  ont 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer.  Rev.,  HI,  320. 
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dtl  leur  fortune  h  de  pareilles  causes,  et  sont  comme 
La  Harpe  : 

Tombds  de  chute  en  chute  au  tr6ne  acad^mique. 

Tandis  que  TAm^rique  r^sistait  avec  une  cbaieur 
extreme,  on  se  calmait  en  Angleterre.  Dfes  le  mois  de 
mai  1769,  dans  un  conseil  des  ministres,  le  due  de 
Grafton  avait  propos6  de  r^voquer  les  droits  imposes. 
La  mesure  6tait  sage,  elle  6choua  devant  un  de  ces 
compromis  qui  reussissent  souvent  dans  les  assem- 
blees,  et  qui  g&tent  les  meilleures  decisions.  Lord  North 
voulut  sauver  Thonneur  du  gouvernement,  cet  hon- 
neur  que  des  gens  ent^t^s  et  incapables  mettent  h  ne 
pas  c^der  :  a  II  faut  que  TAm^rique  nous  craigne  avant 
de  nous  aimer,  »  disait-iP.  II  demanda  done  qu'on 
maintlnt  le  droit  du  th6  seulement;  il  voulait  en  outre 
qu'une  lettre-circulaire  adressee  aux  colonies  les  as- 
sur&t  qu'on  ne  songeait  nuUement  k  etablir  des  taxes 
en  Am6rique  pour  en  tirer  un  revenu,  et  qu'k  la  pro- 
chaine  session  on  proposerait  I'abolition  des  droits  sur 
les  papiers,  les  vitres  et  les  couleurs,  en  consid<5ra- 
tion  de  ce  que  ces  droits  6taient  contraires  aux  v6ri- 
tables  principes  du  commerce.  Cette  proposition  fut 
adoptee  h  la  majority  de  cinq  voix  contre  quatre^;  elle 
ayait  le  d6faut  de  Msser  toute  vive  la  question  de  droit, 
la  seule  qui  agitdt  les  deux  pays. 

La  circulaire,  6crite  par  lord  Hillsborough  en  termes 

1.  Hancrofl,  Amer.  Rev.y  III,  257. 
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sees  et  imp^ratifs,  ne  satisfit  personne  en  Am^rique. 
Un  meeting,  tenu  k  Boston  le  4  octobre  1769,  publia 
un  Appel  au  monde^  qui  sans  doute  n'arriva  pas  k  son 
adresse,  mais  ou  les  id^es  des  colons  sont  nettement 
exprim^es. 

<f  Les  actes  du  Parlement,  y  est-il  dit,  sont  une  invasion  de 
nos  droits ;  tant  que  ces  actes  ne  sont  pas  r^voqu^s,  la  cause 
de  nos  justes  plaintes  subsiste.  Jamais  nous  ne  consid^rerons 
comme  r^par^s  les  torts  dont  nous  souffrons^  avant  que  le 
Parlement  anglais  n'ait  r^voqu^  tout  acte  ayant  pour  objet  de 
lever  sur  nous  un  revenu  sans  notre  aveu ;  avant  que  le  bu- 
reau des  commissaires  de  douane  soit  dissous,  avant  que  les 
troupes  ne  soient  rappel^es,  avant  que  les  choses  ne  soient 
remises  sur  le  pied  oi!l  elles  ^taient  avant  les  mesures  extraor- 
dinaires  qu'a  prises  le  present  minist^re  ^.  » 

Vers  la  m6me  6poque,  en  novembre  1769,  les  mar- 
chands  de  Philadelphie  (11  n'y  avait  que  des  marchands 
et  des  propri^taires  en  Am^rique)  6crivaient  aux  mar- 
chands de  Londres,  d'une  part,  pour  combattre  les  as- 
sertions injurieuses  du  gouvemeur  Bernard  et  de  son 
parti;  de  Fautre,  pour  repousser  le  droit  d'imp6t  pri- 
tendu  par  le  Parlement.  Leur  langage  6tait  Eloquent  et 
decide  : 

a  Nous  nous  croyons  obliges  de  vous  avertir  que,  encore  bien 
que  nous  autres  marchands  nous  soyons  r^unis  seulement 
pour  r^clamer  le  rappel  des  droits  sur  le  papier,  le  tb^,  les 
couleurs,  les  verres  k  vitre,  etc,  rien  ne  pourra  calmer  et  sa- 
tisfaire  le  peuple  que  le  rappel  de  toute  loi  de  revenu  et  le 
r^tablissement  des  choses  sur  le  pied  ou  elles  ^taient  avant  les 

1.  Pitkin,  I,  24V. 
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qemi^ref  umOTaiioof.  Dei  floites  et  des  armto  p^oTeai  ter- 
rifier  oos  Tillef .  des  conn  d*amiraaU,  det  bnreaui  de  cokd-i 
missaires,  avec  leur  essaim  de  cr^ttures,  peuTent  extoiter  des 
lois  iocoDStitatioonelles,  rainer  notre  commerce  et  rendre 
TAm^riqae  4  pea  pr^  sterile  pour  le  people  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne.  Mais  tant  que  chaqoepropri^taire  sera  on  libre  ciil- 
tivateor^  I'esprit  de  liberie  pr^yaodra;  toote  tentatiye  afin  de 
le  d^pooiller  de  son  droit  de  citoyen  entralnera  des  cons^ 
qoences  aossi  fatales  aux  colonies  qn*k  la  mtre  patrie^  » 

Dans  le  comity  qui  r6digea  celte  leltre,  on  voit  figurer 
les  noms  de  Robert  Morris  et  de  Charles  Thompson , 
qui  phiB  tard  jou^rent  chacun  un  r6le  considerable 
dans  la  r^olution. 

Le  Parlement  anglais  sc  r^unit  le  9  janyier  17 70, 
Apr^s  trois  ann^es  d'accablement,  lord  Chatham,  se- 
cond par  une  violente  attaque  de  goutte,  avait  retrouve 
son  ^nergie  et  sa  Yolont^.  n  reprit  la  parole.  Le  roi, 
dans  son  discours,  avait  qualifie  certains  actes  des  Am6- 
ricains  comme  etant  injustifiables  ^;  Chatham  prit  la 
defense  des  Americains.  11  declara  qu'il  regrettait  les 
mesures  malheureuses  qui  ^loignaient  les  colonies  de 
la  mere  patrie,  et  qui,  il  le  craignait,  avident  conduit 
les  planteurs  k  des  actes  qu'il  ne  pouvait  approuver.  II 
avoua  sa  partiality  naturelle  pour  rAm^rique,  et  dit 
qu'n  se  sentait  enclin  h  excuser  m£me  ses  excfes. 
C'etait,  suivant  son  expression  pittoresque,  des  Ebul- 
litions de  liberty  qui  poussaient  h  la  peau;  c'etait  un 
signe,  sinon  de  sante  parfaite,  du  moins  d'une  coosti- 

1.  Pitkin,  I,  243. 
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tutioD  robuste;  les  supprimer  soudainement ,  c'^tait 
foire  reotrer  la  maladie  et  frapper  le  malady  au  cceur. 
II  demanda  la  suppression  du  mot  injustifiables. 

Le  discours  de  Chatham,  qui  touchait  d'ailleurs  k 
des  questions  interieures,  beaucoup  phis  vives  en  A.n- 
gleterre  que  la  question  d'Amerique,  amena  un  chan- 
gement  dans  radministration.  Mais,  au  lieu  d'appeler 
aupouvoir  les  chefs  de  Topposition,  George  III,  imbu 
des  i?ieilles  doctrines  de  la  prerogative  royale,  voulut 
faire  un  ministere  de  creatures,  II  choisit  pour  premier 
ministre  lord  North,  chancelier  de  Tfichiquier,  et 
qui  se  decida  h  prendre  le  poste  de  premier  lord  de  la 
Tresorerie  et  4  devenir  le  chef  d'une  nouvelle  admi- 
nistration. 

Lord  North,  I'ami,  la  creature  du  roi,  resta  ministre 
de  1770  k  1782;  il  a  laiss^  dans  I'histoire  cette  triste 
reputation  que,  sous  son  administration,  TAngleterre 
perdit  plus  de  territoire  et  contracta  plus  de  dettes  qu'k 
auoune  autre  ^poque  de  son  histoire. 

Ce  n'^tait  cependant  ni  un  m^chant  homme  ni  un 
honune  incapable ;  il  ne  cherchait  ni  la  popularit6  ni  la 
fortune.  C'etait  un  de  ces  esprits  m6diocres  qui  per- 
dent  les  empires,  sans  soup^onner  mftme  leur  inca- 
pacity. 

De  sa  personnt  il  6tait  pen  agr^able,  fort  lourd  de 
corps  et  tres- myope  * ;  Burke  le  peint  en  quelques 
mots  :    Le  noble  lord,  apres  avoir  allong^  sa  jambe 

1.  Ge  quL  est  un  grand  obsfaele  en  toute  assembl^e,  obstacle  qui, 
dans  les  Ghambres  anglaises,  n'a  ^t^  surmont^  que  par  lord  North,  et» 
de  n08  jours,  par  lord  Derby.  (Note  de  lord  Mahon,) 
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droite  trois  pas  en  ayant  de  sa  jambe  gauche,  roulant 
des  yeux  enflamm^s  et  remuant  son  ^norme  corps,  a 
enfin  ouvert  la  bouche.  » 

Mais  une  fois  celte  bouche  ouverte,  il  faut  rendre 
cette  justice  k  lord  North,  qu'il  savait  saisir  le  c6t6  ri- 
dicule de  ses  adversaires,  et  mettre  les  rieurs  do  son 
parti.  Cela  lui  ^tait  d'autantplus  ais^  qu'il  ^taitThomme 
le  plus  flegmatique  et  le  plus  placide  de  son  temps. 
Rien  n'emouvait  cette  masse  enorme ;  et  tandis  que  ses 
adversaires  (et  quels  adversaires,  Fox,  Burke,  Barr6, 
et  plus  tard  le  jeune  Pitt !)  le  dtoonf  aient  comme  cou- 
pable  des  plus  criminels  attentats,  il  s'endormait  pai- 
siblement;  il  fallait  que  ses  voisins  lui  donnassent  des 
coups  de  coude  pour  le  tenir  eveille,  et  ils  n'y  reussis- 
saient  pas  toujours. 

Quelques-unes  de  ses  r^ponses  nous  sont  rest^es,  et 
prouvent  la  douceur  de  son  caractere  et  la  finesse  de 
son  esprit.  Fox,  en  1778,  Taccusa  de  n'aimer  que  I'in- 
dolence  et  les  flatteries,  cc  Permettez,  lui  dit  lord  North, 
je  passe  une  grande  partie  de  ma  vie  h  la  Chambre ;  il 
me  semble  qu'on  ne  m'y  laisse  gu^re  oisif ,  et  assur^ment 
on  n'y  me  flatte  pas.  » 

Dans  un  discours  violent,  un  membre  le  d&igna  par 
cette  expression  pen  polie  :  «  Cette  chose  qu'on  appelle 
un  ministre. »  —  c<  Certes,  dit  lord  North  en  portant  ses 
mains  sur  ses  larges  flancs,  je  ne  suis  pas  une  belle 
chose;  Thonorable  membre,  en  m'appelant  cette  chose^ 
a  dit  vrai;  je  ne  peux  pas  lui  en  vouloir.  Mais  quand  il 
a  ajout6  :  «  Cette  chose  qu'on  appelle  un  ministre,  »  il 
ma  appele  celle  de  toutes  les  choses  qu'il  desire  le 
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plus  £tre;  je  prends  done  le  mot  comme  ud  compli- 
ment*. » 

On  ne  re?oit  pas  plus  gracieusement  une  injure ;  par 
malheur,  il  faut  ajouter  qu'avee  cette  indifference  et 
cette  placidity,  avec  le  seul  d^sir  d'etre  agr^able  k  son 
maitre,  on  perd  gaiement  un  empire.  La  seule  justice 
que  rhistoire  puisse  rendre  h  lord  North,  c'est  qu'il 
servit  par  faiblesse  d'esprit  et  non  par  ambition  ni  par 
int^rSt.  Cetait  un  aimable  courtisan  et  un  detestable 
ministre. 

Tel  6tait  I'homme  qui,  dans  les  affaires  d'Am^rique, 
allait  trouver  deyant  lui  lord  Chatham,  lord  Camden, 
lord  Shelbume,  lord  Stanhope,  le  colonel  Barrc,  Talder- 
man  Beckford,  M.  Dunning  et  Burke. 

Le  5  mars  1770,  lord  North  pr^senta  sa  motion  sur 
le  revenu  am^ricain.  C'etait  Tancienne  promesse  minis- 
t6rielle  qu'il  voulait  transformer  en  loi.  II  proposa  le 
rappel  de  tons  les  droits  imposes  en  1767,  hormis  le 
droit  sur  le  ihL  Ce  n'^tait  pas  un  imp6t  qu'il  voulait 
maintenir;  il  n'^valuait  pas  le  revenu  probable  it  plus 
de  12,000  livres  sterling  (300,000  francs  environ),  et 
la  diminution  de  25  p.  100  sur  les  th^s  exportes  en 
Am6rique  devait  faire  baisser  le  prix  de  Tarticle ;  ce 
qu'il  voulait,  il  le  dit  en  termes  exprSs,  c'etait  affirmer 
la  supr6matie  du  Parlement.  Une  fois  ce  point  conquis, 
il  c^derait  ais^ment  sur  le  reste  :  «  Plaise  k  Dieu,  dit-il, 
que  laconduite  des  Am^ricains  m'autorise  a  leuraccor- 
der  des  concessions  nouvelles,  et  k  r^voquer  des  droits 

1.  LordMahoD,  V,  p.  260. 
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droits  sur  le  the  \ 

La  proposition  de  lord  North  fut  atlaqu^ecomme  une 
concession  inadmissible  par  les  ardents  amis  de  la  pre- 
rogative royale  et  des  droits  du  Parlement;  ils  ne  par- 
donnaient  pas  k  rAm^rique  sa  resistance;  eUe  fut  atta- 
quee  comme  impolitique  par  toute  Topposition,  qui 
s'etait  form^e  et  r^unie  autour  de  lord  Chatham.  Quel 
ixOjkv&t  pouvait  decider  lord  North  h  maintenir  Timpdt 
du  the?  Ce  n'etaitpas  Tinteret financier.  Lacontrebande 
etait  telle  qu'on  n'avait  per^u,  Tannee  precedente, 
que  300  livres  sterling  (7,500  francs)  sur  le  the  im* 
porie  en  Amerique^.  Cetait  done  Tinterfet  poUtique. 
Quoi !  c'etait  pour  une  question  de  theorie  qu'on  s'ex- 
posait  k  mecontenter  des  colonies  qui  rapportaient  des 
millions  au  commerce  anglais  ?  La  declaration,  jointe  au 
rappel  de  I'acte  du  timbre,  avait  prockme  le  principe. 
Qu'y  avait-il  de  mieux  h  faire  que  de  s'en  tenir  Ik?  Le 
silence  des  Americains  etait  un  aveu  suffisant :  Thon- 
neur  etait  satisfait. 

A  tons  ces  arguments,  lord  North  repondait :  «  Le 
rappel  de  Facte  du  timbre  a*t-il  appris  aux  Americains 
a  obeir?  Notre  douceur  lem*  a-t-elle  inspire  dek  mode<- 
ration?  Au  moment  ou  ils  nous  denient  le  droit  de  les 
taxer,  est-il  conyenable  d'accepter  ce  reproche  d'iliega- 
lite?  Convient-il  d'abandonner  le  pouvoir  qui  nous  ap* 
partient?  Non,  le  moment  d'exercer  notre  droit  de  taxa- 
tion, c'est  le  moment  ou  on  le  conteste.  Temporiser, 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  V,  277. 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  V,  278, 
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la  mitropole,  c'est  rabandonner  h  jamais.  Qu*on  ne 
songe  pas  au  rappel  de  la  loi  ayant  que  TAmfirique  soit  ^ 
prostern^eii  nos  pieds^  » 

Avec  cet  appel  aux  passions,  on  a  toujours  la  majo- 
rity dans  une  assembl^e.  La  loi  fut  vot^e  par  204  ?oix 
contre  142. 

Bans  laChambre  des  lords,  le  6  mars  IT70,  Chatham, 
sans  approuver  lord  North,  proaon^a  quelques  paroles 
k  Tadresse  des  Am6ricains  qui  nous  montrent  la  situa- 
tion des  liberaux  en  Angleterre;  ils  6taient  d6jk  loin 
de  comprendre  les  petitions  et  les  dfoirs  des  Am6- 
ricains. 

tf  On  a  pens^  qoe  j'^is  UQ  trop  grand  ami  de  TAm^riqae. 
Je  Tavoue,  je  sdis  uq  ami  de  ce  pays.  J'aime  les  Am^ricains 
parce  qu'ils  aiment  la  liberty ;  je  les  aime  pour  les  nobles 
efforts  qu*ils  ont  faits  dans  la  demi^re  guerre.  Mais  je  con- 
fesse  qu*en  plus  d'un  point  je  trouve  qu*ils  ont  tort ;  ils  vont 
trop  loin ;  ils  se  sent  m^pris  sur  Tid^e  qu'on  voulait  leur 
prendre  de  I'argent  par  des  taxes.  Le  commerce,  voil4  notre 
^jet  avec  eux ;  il  faut  les  encoureger.  Mais  (je  d^ire  que  tout 
Am6ricain  intelligent,  ici  ou  U-bas,  ^coute  ce  que  je  dis),s'il8 
portent  trop  loin  leurs  id^es  de  liberty,  comme  je  le  crains, 
s*ils  ne  veulent  pas  se  soumettre  aux  lois  de  ce  pays,  et  en 
particulier,  si,  comlne  j*en  vois  plus  d*un  symptCme,  ils  veu- 
lent se  d^ager  des  lois  de  commerce  et  de  navigation,  ils  ne 
trouveront  pas  d'adversaires  plus  d^clar^  que  moi,  toot  Am^- 
rioaia  que  je  suis.  II  faut  qu'ils  soient  subordonn^.  Dans 
toules  les  lois  de  commerce  et  de  navigation,  TAngleierre  est 
la  m^re  patrie,  les  Am6ricains  sent  les  enfants;  c*est  k  eux 

1.  Hilton,  p.  ?02. 


deux  pays  sont  dans  la  situation  ou  nous  sommes^  il  faut 
quelque  chose  de  plus  qu*une  connexion ;  il  faut  de  la  subor- 
dination,  il  faut  de  Tob^issance,  il  faut  de  la  d^pendance.  £t 
si  Yous  ne  faites  pas  de  lois  pour  les  Am^ricains,  Mylords, 
permettez-moi  de  vous  le  dire,  les  Am^ricains  voudront  en 
faire  pour  yous,  et  lis  en  feront  K  » 

C*etaient  la  des  paroles  ^loquentes,  mais  qui  ne  pou- 
vaient  rien  sauver,  L'esprit  public  avait  chang6  en  Ame- 
rique;  les  colons  entendaient  maintenant  conqu6rir  la 
pleine  £galit6  de  droits  entre  les  deux  pays^. 

Tandis  que  laloi  6tait  votee  en  Angleterre,  de  graves 
^venements  se  passaient  k  Boston. 

Le  5  mars  1770,  c'est-i-dire  le  jour  mfime  ou  la 
loi  de  rappel  etait  adopts  par  la  Chambre  des  com- 
munes, il  y  avait  k  Boston  collision  entre  le  peuple 
et  les  soldats  anglais,  collision  inevitable  dans  la  si- 
tuation des  esprits,  et  qu*un  peu  de  sagesse  aurait  pre- 
venue. 

L'assembl^e  du  Masachussetts  avait  refuse  de  rien 
fournir  aux  soldats,  hormis  la  paille,  le  bois,  la  chan- 
delle  et  des  casernes,  ou,  comme  le  dit  plus  tard  un 
officier  au  Parlement,  aucun  gentlemen  de  cette  Cham- 
bre n'aurait  voulu  loger  ses  chiens^.  Ainsi  places  au 
milieu  de  la  viUe,  detestes  par  les  riches,  odieux  aux 
pauvres,  les  habits  rouges  ne  pouvaient  sortir  sans  £tre 
insulins  dans  les  rues;  la  discipline  ne  pent  pas  toujours 
empdcher  un  soldat  de  se  rappeler  qu'il  est  un  homme. 

1.  Lord  Mabon,  t.  V,  384. 

2.  Ramuy,  Amer,  Bei\,  1,  87. 
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Le  samedi  6  mars  ily  eut  une  nxe,  ou  les  gens  au  peu- 
ple,  les  agresseurs,  dit-on,  furent  baltus.  lis  se  tinrent 
tranquillesle  dimanche;  c'^taientdes  puritains;  maisle 
lundi  soir,  5  mars,  une  foule  nombreuse,  armde  de 
Cannes  et  de  b&tons,  attaqua  la  garde,  jetantaux  soldats 
des  boules  de  neige  renfermant  des  pierresS  des  gla- 
50ns,  des  morceaux  de  bois,  et  n'^pargnant  pas  les  in- 
jures et  les  provocations  k  ces  coquins  de  homards^  qui 
n'avaient  pas,  leur  criait-on,  le  courage  de  tirer. 

L'offlcierquicommandait,  le  capitaine  Preston,  mon- 
tra  une  grande  patience;  les  soldats  restferent  immo- 
biles  sous  les  armes;  mais  enfin  un  soldat,  qui  avait 
regu  uncoup,  lira  sans  en  avoir  re^u  Tordre;  sixautres 
rimitferent^.  Trois  [des  assaillants  tombferent;  huit  au- 
tres  personnes  furent  bless^es  dans  la  foule 

La  ville  fut  aussitdt  dans  une  extreme  agitation ;  un 
meeting  fut  convoqu^  le  lendemain  matin,  une  resolu- 
tion vot6e  :  c<  Qu'il  fallait  k  tout  prix  que  Boston  fAt 
evacu6  par  les  soldats,  »  Un  comit6,  k  la  t6te  duquel 
^tait  Samuel  Adams,  se  rendit  aupres  du  gouvemeur 
nutchioson  pour  demander  le  retrait  imm^diat  des 
troupes.  Le  gouverneur  et  le  colonel  Dalrymple ,  pour 
6viter  une  lutte,  commencferent  i  retirer  les  troupes, 
qui  se  rendirent  au  chAteau  William. 

L'afEaire  n'en  resta  pas  \k.  Non-seulement  Timagina- 
tion  populaire  y  vit  un  plan  pr6par6  pour  amener  le 
massacre  des  citoyens,  et  c616braplustardetlongtemps, 

1.  Snowballs  covering  siones  dit  Ramsay,  Amer,  Rev.,  I,  90. 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  V,  279;  Pitkin,  I.  244. 

3.  Lord  Malion,  V,  279. 
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avec  solennit^ ,  ce  triste  aoniversaire ;  Don-seulement 
on  n'appela  plus  les  soldats  anglais  que  les  assassins, 
mais  on  voulut  les  juger. 

La  loi  anglaise  ne  connait  pas  de  tribunaux  d'excep- 
tion  pourrarm^e.  Quand  il  y  ades  coups,  des  blessures, 
un  vol,  ou  quelque  d61it  que  ce  soit  oil  figure  le  soldat, 
c'est  le  jury  qui  juge ;  ce  n'est  pas  une  des  moindres 
garanlies  de  la  loi  anglaise.  II  n'y  a  pas  d'officier  qui 
puisse  se  croire  au-dessus  des  lois  faites  pour  le  simple 
citoyen. 

Le  capitaine  Preston  futdonc  accuse  et  emprisonn^ ; 
on  ne  ndgligea  rien  pour  enflammer  Tesprit  de  la  popu- 
lation, parmi  laquelle  on  devait  prendre  le  jury.  Mais 
la  se  montra  Texcellent  esprit  anglais  et  le  respect  de 
la  loi. 

La  grande  difficult^  fut  d'abord  de  trouver  un  avocat. 
II  y  eut  des  gens  qui  refusferent  par  peur  et  d'autres  par 
haine.  Enfin,  un  ami  du  capitaine  alia  trouver  John 
Adams,  jeune  avocat,  ardent  patriote,  dontle  nom  com- 
men^ait  h  grandir.  Les  larmes  aux  yeux,  Tami  du  capi- 
taine dit  h  Adams  :  a  Je  viens  avec  un  message  solennel 
de  la  part  d'un  homme  bien  malheureux,  le  capitaine 
Preston,  qui  est  en  prison.  II  a  besoin  d'un  avocat,  il 
ne  trouve  personne.  J'ai  vu  M.  Quincy,  qui  accepte  si 
vous  acceptez;  sinon,  il  refuse.  Nous  n'avons  d'espoir 
qu'en  vous. » 

Adams  ^tait  jeune,  patriote,  ami  de  la  popularity ; 
defendre  le  capitaine,  c'etait  risquer  sonavenir.  II  n'h§- 
sita  pas  cependant,  et  r^pondit  que  dans  un  pays  libre 
jamais  un  accuse  ne  devait  manquer  d'avocat,  et  que  le 
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barreau  devait  etre  impartial  et  independant  en  tout 
temps  et  en  toute  circonstance.  Sur  quoi,  et  suivant  le 
vieil  usage,  on  lui  offirit  una  guin^e  en  guise  d'arrhes,  et 
M.  Adams  Taccepta  gaiement. 

U  avait  prevu  I'orage  qui  allait  s'61ever  centre  lui; 
mais  qu'importe,  il  faisait  son  devoir.  II  reunit  une  foule 
de  temoins  qui  prouv^rent  la  parfaite  innocence  du  ca- 
pitaine;  et,  quand  le  jury  eut  rendu  un  -verdict  de  non 
coupable^  un  des  juges  de  la  cour  ne  craignit  pas  de  dire 
au  public  qui  6coutait  en  silence  : 

a  Je  suis  heureux  de  dire  qu'apr^s  un  examen  des 
plus  s^veres,  la  conduite  du  prisonnier  se  montre  sous 
le  jour  le  plus  favorable;  mais  je  suis  profondement  af- 
fiig6  que  cette  affaire  toume  h.  la  confusion  de  ceux 
qui  s'y  sont  employes  et  h  la  honte  de  la  ville  en  ge- 
neral. » 

Les  soldats  furent  aussi  jug^s  et  acquittes,  St  Texcep- 
tion  de  deux  qui  avaient  tir6  sans  ordre  et  qui  furent 
declares  coupables  d'homicide  simple  \ 

Je  ne  sais  rien  de  plus  remarquable  que  ce  procfes 
obscur  et  a  peu  prfes  neglige  par  les  historiens,  surtout 
par  les  Am^ricains,  plus  attcntifs  au  massacre  qu'^  la 
procedure  qui  I'a  suivi. 

A  voir  la  parfaite  loyaut6  avec  laquelle  le  proces  est 
instruit,  plaid^  et  juge,  qui  ne  sent  combien  6tait  odieux 
et  injuste  le  plan  propos6  par  le  due  de  Bedford  pour 
faire  juger  les  Am^ricains  en  Angleterre? 

Qui  ne  sent  aussi  combien  ce  peupleam^ricain,  mal- 
gr6  toute  sa  passion,  etait  mixx  pour  la  liberty? 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  V,  280. 
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Les  jugements,  c'est  1^,  il  faut  le  dire,  le  cdti  le  plus 
sombre  de  noire  revolution,  la  cause  la  plus  directe  de 
son  insucc^s.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  jugements  que  rend  le 
tribunal  r^volutionnaire:  ce  sont  des  proscriptions  qu'il 
prononce.  II  ne  juge  pas  des  accuses:  11  abat  des  enne- 
mis.  «  Qu'est-ce  que  la  guillotine?  s'^crie  Camille  Des- 
moulins :  un  coup  de  sabre  appliqu^  par  la  main  du 
bourreau!  »  II  avait  raison;  mais  quelle  condamnation 
pour  les  hommes  qui  ont  fait  un  pareil  abus  de  la  jus- 
tice? 

Songez-y,  ce  qui  fait  la  force  du  citoyen,  sa  securite, 
sa  noblesse,  c'est  qu'en  respectant  des  lois  honndtes, 
faites  par  ses  repr^sentants^  il  a  droit  de  compter  qu'il 
\ivra  libre  et  respect^.  C'est  Ih  sa  planche  de  salut.  Mais 
si  vous  le  noyez  sur  cette  planche  mdme,  si  la  justice 
est  un  piege  et  le  juge  un  bourreau,  qu'est-ce  done 
que  la  liberte?  Oil  est  la  garantie? 

La  society  n'est  plus  alors  qu'un  peuple  en  guerre  : 
violences,  int^r^ts,  ruse,  tons  les  crimes  et  toutes  les 
passions  y  r^gnent  en  souverains.  La  fin  d'un  pareil 
regime  est  ^crite  dans  Thistoire  et  dans  la  conscience 
humaine.  Le  peuple,  ^puis^  et  demoralise,  maudit  cette 
liberte  et  cette  justice  deshonorees;  il  lui  faut  le  repos, 
et,  pour  I'avoir,  il  se  jette  aux  pieds  d'un  maltre.  Heu- 
reux  au  contraire  le  pays  qui,  mdme  au  milieu  de  ses 
passions  et  de  ses  souffrances,  sent  qu'il  y  a  quelque 
chose  au-dessus  de  lui :  la  justice,  divinite  sereine,  qui 
le  defend  de  ses  propres  faiblesses  et  lui  garantit  tons 
ses  droits. 

Si  Ton  me  demandait  ce  qui  distingue  les  peuples 
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libres  de  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  pas,  les  peuples  qui  sont 
mArs  pour  la  liberie  de  ceux  qui  en  sont  encore  loin, 
je  dirais :  Ce  n'est  ni  une  constitution,  ni  des  chambres, 
ni  des  joumaux ;  tout  cela  peut  devenir  un  instrument 
de  passion  et  de  tyrannic;  la  veritable  distinction,  c'est 
la  justice,  c'est  le  rhgne  de  la  loi.  Dites-moi  ce  que  sont 
les  tribunaux,  je  vous  dirai  ce  qu'est  le  peuple.  Le  gou- 
vemement  et  les  citoyens  s'inclinent-ils  devant  la  loi  et 
les  formes  protectrices  qu'elle  constitue?N'en  doutez 
pas,  la  liberty  est  Ikl  Ruse-t-on  avec  la  loi,  r61ude-t-on 
par  des  mesures  perfldes  ou  violentes;  y  a-t-il  des  tri- 
bunaux d'exception,  des  juges  corrompus  par  la  passion 
ou  par  rint6r6t?  Fuyez !  la  liberty  de  ce  pays  n'est  qu'un 
pi^ge,  et  les  institutions  qu'une  moquerie.  La  liberty, 
sachez-le  bien,  est  le  respect  du  droit;  elle  n'est  qu'un 
autre  nom  pour  la  justice. 

C'est  parce  que  la  justice  est  le  bien  du  moindre  ci- 
toyen,  la  garantie  du  plus  fort  comme  du  plus  faible, 
que  notre  vieux  jurisconsulte  Beaumanoir  la  d6finissait 
si  nettement  par  ces  mots  6nergiques :  justice  est  le 
commun  proufict  de  torn. 
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NEUVIEME  LEgON 


1770-4772.  —  FRANKLIN.  —  EDIT  DU  ROI  DE  PaUSSB. 


Depuis  le  massacre  de  Boston,  le  S  mars  1770,  jus- 
qu'au  mois  de  mai  1773,  il  y  eut  ua  moment  de  calme 
qui  put  donner  le  change,  mais  ce  calme  ^tait  plus  ap* 
parent  que  r6eL 

Apr^s  la  loi  qui  r^voquait  les  taxes  sur  tous  les  autres 
articles  que  le  th^ ,  les  colonies  avaient  renonc^  h  leur 
agr^ment  de  non-importation  et  repris  leurs  relations 
commerciales  avec  TAngleterre,  le  th^  except^.  C'6tait 
sur  ce  seul  point  que  le  Parlement  avait  concentre  la 
reconnaissance  de  sa  supr6matie;  c'^tait  sur  ce  seul 
point  que  les  planteurs  concentraient  leur  resistance. 
Cette  resistance  etait  d'autant  plus  facile  aux  colons 
qu'elle  n'entrainait  poureux  aucune  privation.  Sur  une 
etendue  de  c6te  de  quinze  cents  milles,  il  etait  impossi- 
ble d'emp^cher  la  contrebande ,  surtout  quand  cette 
contrebande  etait  regard^e  par  tous  les  habitants  conmie 
une  oeuvre  patriotique.  Les  defenses  royales  n'y  faisaient 
rien,  car,  disait  Franklin,  les  marchands  payentmieux 
que  les  rots.  Par  patriotisme  ou  par  int^r^t^  les  doua- 
niers  fermaient  les  yeux  sur  ces  importations  qui  se  fai- 
saient sur  tous  les  points.  Hollandais,  Danois,  Fran^ais, 
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se  hvraient  a  ce  commerce  mterlope  et  iructueux. 
Franklin  calculait  qu'il  y  avail  en  Am^rique  un  million 
de  personnes  qui  prenaient  du  th6  deux  fois  par  jour ; 
iln'evaluait  pas  cette  depense  it  moins  de  12  millions 
300,000  francs  par  an ;  tout  ce  commerce  6cliappait  h 
FAngleterre ;  les  th6s  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  pour- 
rissaient  dans  les  magasins,  et,  en  I'ann^e  1772 ,  les 
douanes  am6ricaines  avaient  rapport6  pour  le  th6  83  li- 
vres  sterling  (2,123  fr.)  ^  VoilJi  ce  que  coAtait  k  lam6- 
tropole  son  ent^tement;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'elle  entrete- 
nait  k  grands  frais  des  troupes ,  une  marine  et  des 
commissaires  en  Am^rique.  EUe  avait  voulu  atteindre 
les  planteurs  dans  leur  int^rdt  non  moins  que  dans  leur 
orgueil ;  c'etait  dans  son  inter6t  que  les  planteurs  Tat- 
taquaient  avec  une  perseverance  et  une  unanimity  que 
le  temps  ne  lassait  point. 

Si,  durant  ces  trois  ann^es,  FAngleterre  n*eut  point 
k  s'inqui6ter  de  I'Amerique,  il  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup  ce- 
pendant  que  TAm^rique  fdi  tranquille.  Tout  se  pr^pa- 
rait  k  la  resistance  arm^e.  Les  esprits  les  plus  calmes, 
les  gens  les  plus  senses,  Washington,  par  exemple,  com- 
men^aient  k  desesp6rer  d'une  paix  durable  avec  la  m6- 
tropole.  En  Virginie  comme  au  Massachusetts,  on  s'ha- 
bituait  de  jour  en  jour  k  Yidie  d'une  separation. 

A  Boston  surtout,  il  y  avait  un  homme  qui,  dfes  le 
premier  jour  et  au  milieu  m6me  des  espdrances  de  re- 
conciliation qui  avaient  suivi  le  bill  de  1770,  regardait 
la  lutte  comme  inevitable  et  prochaine,  c'etait  Samuel 
Adams.  II  etait  Ykme  de  la  revolution. 

1.  Franklin,  Works,  I,  p.  224. 
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meux  discours  surles  umts  of  assistance;  son  talent  et 
son  Eloquence  Tavaient  longtemps  maintenu  au  premier 
rang;  encore  bien  que  la  mobilite  de  son  esprit  et  la 
crainte  legitime  de  lancer  son  pays  dans  Finconnu  lui 
eussent  convent  dict^  des  managements  qu'on  taxait  de 
faiblesse ;  i  1  est  beau  pourtant  de  craindre  pour  son  pays. 
Blais  en  1769,  lorsqu'on  publia  des  lettres  du  gouyer- 
neur  Bernard  et  des  commissaires  de  douanes,  lettres 
adress^es  au  gouvemement  d'Angleterre,  et  qui  accu- 
saient  Otis  de  trahison,  Otis  ayant  protest^  contre  cette 
cabale  par  une  lettre  publique  fut  attaqu^  le  lendemain 
dans  un  caf^,  par  Robinson,  un  des  commissaires  de 
douane;  il  re^utk  la  tdte  une  blessure  si  grave,  que  sa 
raison  en  fut  alt^r^e. 

Depuis  lors,  il  ne  fut  plus  que  Tombre  delui-m6me ; 
son  esprit,  naturellement  excitable ,  conune  celui  de 
tout  orateur,  n'eutplus  qu'une  flammepassag^re.  Tou- 
jours  noble  et  grand  dans  ses  moments  de  lucidity,  il 
ne  voulut  pas  se  yenger,  croyant  qu'on  ne  gu^rit  pas  de 
pareils  attentats  ayec  de  Targent,  et  alors  que  le  jury 
lui  etii  accord^  2,000  liyres  sterling  de  dommages-in- 
t^r^ts,  sommo  ^nbrme  pour  la  colonic,  il  fit  gr&ce  du 
payement  k  Robinson,  en  ^change  d'une  lettre  d'ex- 
cuses. 

En  1770  la  yille  de  Boston  lui  yota  des  remerctments 
publics  pour  le  zMe  indomptable  et  le  d6youement  pa- 
triotique  dont  il  ayait  fait  preuye  depuis  le  conunence- 
ment  de  la  querelle  ayec  TAngleterre;  maiscet  bom- 
mage  m^rit^  ne  pouyait  lui  rendre  la  sant^. 
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II  se  retira  h  la  campagne,  ou  il  languit  seize  ans, 
avec  des  intervalles  de  lucidity  et  de  folie ;  il  y  mourut 
de  la  fa^on  la  plus  Strange,  le  23  mai  1783.  Ud  orage 
venait  d'6clater,  Otis,  k  la  porte  de  la  maison,  regardait 
le  ciel ;  tout  h  coup  brille  un  Eclair,  un  seul,  Otis  tombe 
foudroy6. 

Telle  fut  la  fin  d'un  homme  que  la  fortune  se  fit  un 
jeu  de  trahir.  Tout  luimanqua  au  moment  ou,  parvenu 
h  r&ge  mtdr,  il  pouvait  arriver  aux  affaires  et  servir  son 
pays.  De  plus  heureux,  mais  non  deplus  d^vou^s,  ache- 
vferent  Toeuvre  qu'il  avait  commenc^e  en  un  temps  oil 
la  resistance  etait  sansespoir ;  mais  Thistoire  ne  doit  pas 
6tre  ingrate  envers  lui,  et  sur  ce  grand  Edifice  de  la  li- 
berty americaine  elle  gravera  au  pied  de  la  pyramide  le 
nom  du  patriote  et  du  martyr  James  Otis. 

Otis  disparu  de  la  sc^ne  politique,  quatre  hommes 
prirent  la  t6te  du  mouvement.  Samuel  Adams,  le  puri- 
tain;  John  Hancock,  riche  marchand;  Joseph  Warren, 
qui  devait  mourir,  mortellement  bless6  h  Bunkerhill, 
au  premier  engagement  avec  les  Anglais,  et  John 
Adams,  qui  devait  un  jour  6tre  ambassadeur  k  Saint- 
James  et  president  des  £tats-Uni3.  Mais  de  1770  a  1773, 
Y&me  du  mouvement,  celui  que  les  Anglais  appelaient 
le  grand  incendiaire,  c'est  Samuel  Adams.  On  reconnait 
sa  rudesse  et  son  inflexibility  dans  tous  les  d^bats  et 
toutes  les  querelles  de  Tassembl^e  du  Massachusetts 
avec  le  gouverneur  Hutchinson. 

Ces  d^bats  furent  perp6tuels,  ou  pour  mieux  dire  le 
gouverneur  n'y  put  6chapper  que  par  des  prorogations 
successives  de  Tassembl^e. 
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loi  d'imp6t,  parce  qu*on  n'en  a  poiot  excepts  les  com- 
missaires  des  douanes,  qui  soat  des  officiers  royaux. 

«  Ge  refus,  dit  Tassembl^e,  et  la  cause  que  vous  en  donnez 
a  quelque  chose  d*6trange  et  d'alarmant ;  vous  nous  parlez  do 
commissaires  des  douanes  de  Sa  Majesty,  nous  ne  savons  co 
que  c'est.  Nous  ne  savons  pas  davantage  ce  que  c'est  que  co 
revenu  que  Sa  Majesty  a  le  droit  d'^tahlir  en  Am^rique.  Nous 
ne  YO^ons  dans  tout  cela  qu'un  tribut  qu'on  pretend  extor- 
quer  h  des  hommes  qui,  s'ils  ont  une  propri^t^,  ont  ie  droit 
absolu  d'en  disposer. 

0  Conner  k  des  instructions  royales  force  de  loi,  au  m^pris 
de  la  charte  provinciate,  ce  serait  r^duire  les  repr^sentants 
d'un  peuple  libre  k  ralternative  fatale  ou  de  ne  plus  lever 
d'impdts,  ou  de  les  lever  de  la  seule  fagon  qui  plairait  aux 
ministres  de  Sa  Majesty  et  pour  le  seul  profit  de  ses  crea- 
tures ^  » 

La  r^ponse  h  ce  fier  langage  fut  rajournemenfc  de 
Tassembl^e.  Quand  elle  se  r^unit  en  juin  1772,  Hut« 
chinson  fit  connaitre  que  le  gouvernement  anglais  avait 
fix6  lui-m6me  le  traitement  du  gouvemeur :  c'6tait 
7,300  livres  sterling  k  prendre  sur le  revenu  am^ricain, 
en  dehors  des  votes  de  Tassembl^e  ^.  Le  coup  fut  terri- 
ble pour  les  planteurs ;  ils  n'admetlaientpas  que  le  gou- 
vemeur ne  fi!lt  pas  leur  officier  et  leur  mandataire.  lis 
priferent  Hutchinson  de  recevoir  son  traitement  d'un 
vote  de  Tassembl^e,  et  non  point  des  mains  du  gouver- 
nement.  Le  gouverneur  refusa. 

1.  Pitkin,  I,  245. 

2.  Pitkin,  I.  248. 
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Depuis  1  acte  du  timbre,  rien  ne  biessa  davantage  ies 
puritains  du  Massachusetts  que  cette  situation  f  aite  au 
gouverneur.  U  devenait  iDd6peadant  de  Tassembl^e  efc 
du  pays.  La  discussion  ne  resta  pas  dans  la  chambre ; 
le  peuple  vouiut  manifester  son  opposition,  et  comme  le 
Massachusetts  ^tait  partag^  en  townships  ou  com- 
munes, qui  etaient  de  v^ritables  r^publiques,  ou  le 
peuple  avait  toujours  le  droit  de  s'assembler,  il  se  tint 
partout  des  meetings  pour  protester  centre  Tusurpa- 
tion.  Ces  meetings  commenc^rent  ^  Boston,  le  2  no- 
vembre  1772.  Faire  c^der  le  roi  ou  ^tablir  une  r^publique 
k  la  hollandaise,  et  ouwir  TAm^rique  au  libre  commerce 
du  monde  entier,  ce  fut  le  th^me  qu'on  discuta  le  plus 
souvent  dans  ces  reunions.  C'^tait  le  pouvoir,  c'^tait  la 
revolution  qui  passait  de  Tassemblee  dans  le  peuple^  et 
qui  n'en  devait  plus  sortir. 

Au  premier  de  ces  meetings^  tenu  k  Boston,  sur  la 
proposition  de  Samuel  Adams,  un  comit6  de  vingt  et  un 
membres  fut  choisi  pour  ^tablir  dans  un  rapport  les 
droits  des  colons  comme  hommes,  comme  Chretiens  et 
comme  sujets. 

Le  19  novembre,  ce  rapport,  r^ig^  ayec  grand  ta- 
lent, fut  adopts  par  le  meeting y  et  aussitftt  imprim^  k  six 
cents  exemplaires  et  distribu6  dans  toutes  les  \illes  de  la 
colonic. 

En  leur  quality  d*hommes,  les  planteurs,  fiddles  disci- 
ples de  Locke,  revendiquaient  la  liberty,  la  propriety, 
droits  sacr^s  auxquels  le  gouvernement  ne  pouvait  tou* 
cher  sans  leur  aveu. 

Comme  sujets  anglais,  ils  r^clamaient  les  droits 
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garantis  par  la  grande  charte  et  le  bill  des  droits 
de  1689. 

Comme  Chretiens,  ils  r^clamaient  la  liberty  religieuse, 
menac^e,  croyaient-ils,  par  r^tablissement  projet6  d'un 
^v^que  dans  les  colonies. 

Enfin  ils  commenQaient  k  r6clamer  contre  les  lois  qui 
gfinaient  leur  industrie,  et  d^claraient  que  Facte  qui 
emp6chait  r^tablissement  d'usines  de  fer  6tait  une  vio- 
lation du  droit  qu'ils  tenaient  de  Dieu  et  de  la  nature, 
du  droit  d'user  de  leur  talent  et  de  leur  industrie  pour 
se  procurer  toutes  les  n^eessit^s  et  les  commodit^s  de 
la  vie. 

Le  rapport  finissait  par  un  appel  aux  colons ;  on  les 
engageait  k  soutenir  ou  h  reconqu^rir  leurs  droits,  a 
sauverd'une  ruine  prochaineleurheureuse  etglorieuse 
constitution.  «  Si  cependant,  disaifron  en  finissant,  la 
province  trouve  que  ces  droits  ne  lui  appartiennent  pas, 
ouquUs  n'ont  pas  6t6  violas,  ou  qu'il  ne  vaut  pas  la 
peine  de  les  d6fendre,  nous  ne  pourrons  que  pleurer  la 
perte  de  ce  genereux  amour  de  la  liberty  civile  et  reli- 
gieuse, qui,  en  face  du  danger  et  de  la  mort  mfime, 
poussa  nos  pferes  h  quitter  le  sein  de  la  patrie  et  k  s'6- 
tablir  dans  le  desert. 

«  Quant  k  nous,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  efiEray^s  de  la 
pauvret6  et  nous  m^prisons  I'esclavage  ^  » 

«  Bravo !  s'^criait  lord  Chatam  en  lisant  cette  lettre; 
ces  braves  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  ont  les  sentiments 
que  devraient  toujours  avoir  les  vieux  Anglais.  x>  Mais 

t.  Pitkin,  I,  259. 
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Chatam,  n'ont  pas  peur  de  la  liberie  ^ 

Le  gouverneur  Hutchinson  s'effraya  de  ces  reunions, 
qui  prenaient  un  caractfere  inqui^tant.  A  Touverture  de 
rassemblee,enjanvier  1773,  ildeclara  que  ces  meetings 
^taient  irreguliers  et  dangereux.  a  C'est  la  Constitution 
mfime,  disait-il,  qu'on  met  en  question;  c'est  I'au- 
torit^  legislative  et  supreme  du  Parlement  qu'on  ose 
,  nier. » 

C'^tait  rallumerla  discussion  et  toucher  une  plaie  qui 
saignait  toujours.  L'assembl^e  releva  le  gant;  ce  ne  fut 
pas  seulement  la  question  en  jeu  qu'elle  discuta;  elle 
nia  absolument  que  le  Parlement  eiii  le  droit  de  lier 
constitutionnellement  TAmerique  : 

c(  S'il  y  a  eu  chez  nous,  dit-elle,  quelques  exemples 
a  d'une  soumission  aux  actes  du  Parlement,  ^a  ^t^  un 
((  manque  de  reflexion  ou  la  r6pugnance  k  lutter  avec 
«  la  m6tropole,  mais  nous  n'avons  jamais  reconnu  la 
a  supr6matie  legislative  du  Parlement^.  » 

Jusqu'au  moment  oil  nous  sommes  arrives ,  c'est-k- 
dire  au  commencement  de  1773,  le  Massachusetts  seul 
avait  agi;  les  autres  provinces  ou  s'6taient  r^sign^es, 
ou  etaient  rest6es  muettes;  mais  le  feugagnait;  chacun 
avait  les  yeux  fixfe  sur  Boston,  et  quand  les  lettres  du 
meeting  de  Boston  et  les  actes  de  Tassembl^e  parvin- 
rent  en  Virginie,  en  mars  1773,  Tassembl^e  de  Vir- 
ginie  fit  un  pas  decisif :  elle  proposa  TUnion  des  co- 
lonies. 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Bev.,  10,  479. 

2.  Pilkin.  1,  252. 
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n  Auenou,  dit-eiie,  que  les  naeies  sujets  ae  majesie  aans 
les  colonies  ont  ^t^  troubles  par  diverses  rumeurs  et  annon- 
ces  d'actes  qui  les  priveraient  de  ieurs  droits  ancieus,  l^gaux 
et  coDstitutionnels;  et  atteudu  que  les  affaires  de  Yirginie 
sent  li^es  k  celles  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  aussi  bien  que  des 
colonies  voisines,  ce  qui  rend  n^cessaire  un  ^change  de  sen- 
timents; 

«  Pour  ^carter  Finqui^tude  et  calmer  Tesprit  du  peuple,  11 
est  r^olu  qu'on  ^tablira  un  comity  de  correspondauce  et  d*en- 
qu^te  compost  de  ouze  personnes  (Peyton  Randolph,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dubney  Carr, 
Tauteur  de  la  proposition,  etc.). 

«  Ge  comity  aura  pour  fonction  d'obtenir  la  connaissance 
authentique  de  toutes  les  resolutions  du  Parlement,  de  tons 
les  actes  de  Tadministration  qui  peuvent  toucher  les  colonies 
anglaises;  ainsi  que  d*6tablir  et  d'entretenir  une  correspon- 
dauce avec  nos  soeurs  les  colonies,  de  fagon  k  soumettre 
de  temps  en  temps  k  Tassembl^e  les  r^sultats  de  ces  commu- 
nications. 

«  U  est  en  outre  r^solu  que  le  pr^ident  de  cette  assemble 
transmettra  aux  presidents  des  assemblies  des  autres  colonies 
copies  des  susdites  resolutions,  en  les  priant  de  les  sou- 
mettre k  leurs  chambres  respectives,  et  de  demander  qu*on 
etablisse  des  comites  qui  communiqueut  avec  les  comites  de 
Virginie  » 

Sous  une  apparence  pacifique,  c'6tait  1^  une  mesure 
des  plus  graves,  c'etait  Tunion  de  toutes  les  assem- 
blees  qu'on  proposait  au  moment  oil  Samuel  Adams 
couvrait  rAm^rique  de  comites  de  vigilance,  qui  r^u- 
nissaient  tout  le  peuple  des  colonies  dans  un  com- 
mun  sentiment  de  resistance  h  la  violation  de  leurs 
droits. 
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00  apprit  en  Am^rique,  au  mois  de  juin  1773,  que  lord 
Hillsborough,  secretaire  d'fitat,  wnait  d'etre  remplac6 
par  lord  Darmouth. 

Lord  Darmouth,  le  bon  lord  Darmouth,  comme  on 
Tappelle  toujours,  m6me  parmi  ses  adversaires  (il  n'a- 
vait  pas  d'ennemis),  6tait  un  homme  de  grande  vertu 
et  de  grande  piel6.  Ennemi  de  la  violence,  il  d^sirait 
que  le  rpi  regnAt  sur  le  coeur  de  ses  peuples,  et  croyait, 
un  peu  trop  ais6ment  peut-^tre,  que  les  bonnes  inten- 
tions suffisent  pour  gouverner  les  hommes.  C'6tait,  di- 
sait-on,  le  module  que  Richardson  avait  eu  devant  les 
yeux  en  icrivant  son  Grandisson^  cette  vertu  si  par- 
faite ,  qu'on  n'en  pent  lire  Thistoire  sans  en  mourir 
d'ennui. 

L'assemblSe  du  Massachusetts  lui  Scrivit  aussitdt 
pour  lui  dire  combien  on  se  rejouirait  du  r6tablisse- 
ment  de  la  bonne  harmonie  entre  la  m^tropole  et  les 
colonies ;  mais,  ajoutait  la  lettre,  a  si  Yotre  Seigneurie  a 
la  bonte  de  nous  demander  quel  est  le  moyen  de  r6ta- 
blir  cette  harmonie  tant  d6sir6e,  nous  lui  r6pondrons  en 
un  mot :  notre  avis  est  qu'il  faut  r6tablir  les  choses  sur 
,  le  pied  ou  elles  6taient  avant  la  demi^re  guerre '  (c'est- 
i-dire  avant  1763).  » 

Le  conseil  6tait  sage ;  par  malheur,  le  ministfere  an- 
glais et  la  nation  mSme  s'^taient  trop  avances  pour  re- 
culer.  Un  changement  de  ministres  ^tait  un  changement 
de  personnes,  et  non  point  de  politique. 
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fit  du  bruit,  et  dans  laquelle  Franklin  joua  le  grand 
r61e  :  je  veux  parler  de  la  publication  de  lettres  confl- 
dentielles  ^crites  en  Angleterre,  par  Hutchinson,  et 
son  beau-fr^re,  ie  lieutenant  gouverneur  Olivier ;  let- 
tres qui  prouvaient  trop  clairement  que,  k  Texemple 
de  Bernard,  son  devancier,  le  gouverneur  du  Massa- 
chusetts poussait  la  m^tropole  h  agir  ^nergiquement 
contre  la  colonie,  k  punir  la  resistance  et  k  entamer  les 
anciennes  libert^s. 

L'histoire  est  un  pen  longue ;  mais  outre  qu'elle  joue 
un  certain  r61e  dans  la  Revolution,  elle  nous  met  en  face 
d*un  personnage  qui  eut  une  grande  part  dans  cette 
affaire,  et  que  nous  retrouverons  plus  d'une  fois :  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Au  moment  ou  nous  sommes  arrives ,  en  1773 , 
Franklin  6tait  un  vieillard;  il  etait  n6  a  Boston  en 
1706.  Dans  ses  aimables  M^moires,  lui-mSme  nous 
a  cont6  comment,  k  force  de  travail,  de  patience  et  d'6- 
conomie,  il  s'6tait  61ev6  de  la  plus  humble  condition  k 
Taisance  et  k  ia  richesse,  et  comment  le  pauvre  apprenti 
imprimeur  qui,  en  1723,  s'^tait  enfui  de  Boston  sans 
un  sou  dans  sa  poche,  ^tait  devenu  le  riche  imprimeur 
et  editeur  de  Philadelphie,  et  non-seulement  un  habile 
industriel,  mais  un  physicien  distingu^,  I'inventeur  du 
paratonnerre,  et,  ce  qu'il  estimait  presque  autant,  des 
chemin^es  ^conomiques  qui  portent  son  nom. 

L'utilite,  en  effet ,  Tutilite  particuliere  et  g6n6rale, 
c'etait  sa  philosophie;  nous  le  trouvons  k  la  t£te  de 
toutes  les  inventions  charitables  ou  morales.  En  .1738 
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il  organise,  a  Pbiladelpbie,  la  premiere  compagnie  de 
pompiers,  et  bientAt  apr^s  la  premiere  Coropagnie  d'as- 
surancescoBtrerincendie*,  en  1742,  iletablitparsous- 
cription  la  premiere  bibliotb^que  publique  de  PbUa- 
delpbie  en  1749,  il  ^tablit  par  souscription  une 
academie  publique,  premiere  forme  de  rUniversite  de 
Pensylvanie;  en  1752,  il  etablit  de  la  mdme  faQon  le 
premier  hApital  de  Pbiladelpbie;  et  de  mSme,  en  1754, 
il  forme  le  premier  plan  de  TUnion  des  colonies. 

A  la  fin  de  sa  vie,  nous  le  voyons  ^tablir  une  soci^t^ 
pour  Tam^lioration  des  prisons,  et  une  autre  pour 
Fabolition  de  Tesclavage  (1787).  C'6tait  done  un  pbi- 
lantbrope  dans  toute  racception  du  mot. 

En  1757,  Franklin  avait  6t6  envoy6  en  Angleterre 
comme  agent  de  Pensylvanie.  Le  Massacbusetts,  le  Ma- 
ryland et  la  G^orgie  lui  avaient  confer^  le  m6me  titre. 
n  se  trouvait  done  k  Londres  le  veritable  repr^sentant 
de  TAmerique,  et  ses  depositions  devant  le  Parlement^ 
en  1766,  n'avaient  pas  peu  contribu^  it  Cairo  r^voquer 
Tacte  du  timbre. 

Neanmoins,  malgr^  toute  son  experience  et  tons  ses 
services,  il  ne  faut  pas  croire  que  Franklin  fut  trfes^po- 
pulaire  au  Massacbusetts;  nul  n'est  propb^te  en  son 
pays ;  et  il  ne  faudrait  pas  non  plus  faire  de  Franklin  le 
type  de  rAm^ricain  en  1773.  On  lui  reprocbait  trois 
cboses  :  sa  foi,  sa  politique  et  son  babilete. 

Sa  foi  etait  un  scandale  en  Am^rique.  Franklin  etait 
deiste;  il  croyait  k  Dieu  et  a  une  kme  immortelle;  sur 
tout  le  reste  il  etait  sceptique.  Son  opinion  sur  Jesus  de 
Nazaretb  se  bornait  k  ceci :  que  le  systeme  de  morale 
II,  i2 
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et  de  religion  que  J^sus  nous  a  Iaiss6  est  le  meilleur  que 
le  monde  ait  jamais  vu ,  et  que  probablement  il  verra 
jamais.  L'horreur  du  cant  et  des predicants  protestants 
Favait  61oign6  du  christianisme ;  erreur  commune  des 
gens  qui  rendent  F^vangile  responsable  des  fautes  de 
ceux  qui  Tenseignent. 

En  politique,  Franklin  6tait  oppos6  a  la  separation, 
line  de  ses  comparaisons  favorites  ^tait  de  dire  que 
Tempire  britannique  ^tait  un  magnifique  vase  de  por- 
celaine,  qui  serait  perdu  le  jour  oil  on  en  casserait  un 
morceau. 

II  avait  privu  le  magnifique  d^veloppement  de  I'Ame- 
rique,  le  long  des  lacs  et  du  Mississipi,  et  avait,  dit-on, 
cette  id6e  singuliere  qu'un  jour  viendrait  ou  la  colonie 
emporterait  la  m6tropole,  et  ou  le  siege  du  gouverne- 
ment  anglais  serait  de  Tautre  c6te  de  TOc^an. 

Enfln  il  6tait  vieux,  et  par  experience  il  d^testait  la 
guerre,  disant  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  vu  de  bonne  guerre 
ni  de  mauvaise  paix.  II  voulait  gagner  du  temps,  puis- 
que  chaque  ann^e  et  cbaque  jour  ajoutait  k  la  force  de 
rAm^rique  et  faisait  pencher  la  balance  en  sa  faveur. 

Cette  moderation  n'est  jamais  du  goAi  des  partis ;  ils 
pardonnent  tout,  excepts  la  mesure^  aussi  reprochait- 
on  k  Franklin  son  succes  dans  les  affaires  de  ce  bas 
monde  et  sa  sagesse  temporelle.  II  etait  maitre  des  postes 
des  colonies,  c'etait  une  place  de  la  couronne.  Son  fils 
etait  gouverneur  de  la  Nouvelle-Jersey,  et  fort  avant 
dans  les  projets  du  ministfere.  Enfln,  Franklin  avait  fait 
donner  des  places  de  distributeur  du  timbre  en  Pensyl- 
vanie  et  dans  la  Nouvelle-Jersey,  k  quelques-uns  de  ses 
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amis,  ei  eu  1  i  iis  nous  le  Yoyoiis  eugageaaas  uae  tiom- 
pagnie  qui  voulaii  s'^tablir  sur  le  territoire  de  rohio. 

Eq  uq  mot,  c'^tait  un  de  ces  hommes  qui,  en  faisant 
les  aiFaires  de  la  republique,  ne  negligent  point  de  faire 
les  leurs;  ils  savent  tenir  une  ligne  parfaite  entre  leur 
devoir  et  leur  int^r^t.  Mais  eomme  le  nombre  de  ceux 
qui  maintiennent  cet  heureux  ^quilibre  est  peu  nom- 
breux,  et  qu'en  g^n^ral  on  penche  plus  deson  c6t^  que 
de  celui  du  public,  Topinion  a  quelque  peine  h  croire, 
je  ne  dirai  pas  h  Thonn^tete,  mais  k  la  d^licatesse  de  ces 
heureux  mortels.  C'est  pourquoi  Franklin  a  laiss6  la 
reputation  d'un  habile  homme  plus  que  d'un  grand 
homme;  et  cependant  il  est  vrai  de  dire  que  personne 
n'a  servi  son  pays  avec  plus  de  talent,  d'honn6tet6,  de 
courage  et  de  devouement.  Le  monde  a-l-il  tort  d'etre 
soup?onneux?  Trop  d'exemples  I'excusent  pour  que 
j'ose  le  bl&mer.  Franklin  6tait  une  exception,  je  I'af- 
firme ;  mais  les  exceptions  sont  si  rares,  que  le  monde 
fera  bien  de  garder  ses  scrupules;  il  n'aura  que  trop 
d'occasions  de  s'en  applaudir. 

Dans  son  long  sejour  en  Angleterre,  Franklin  s'^tait 
lie  avec  les  hommes  distingues  du  temps  :  avec  Barr6, 
Conway,  Hume,  lord  Kames,  etc.,  etc.  Personne  ne 
s'entendait  mieux  que  lui  k  menager  les  hommes,  on  le 
vit  bien  h  Paris,  dans  sa  residence  k  Passy.  11  avait  con- 
tribu6  k  renverser  lord  Hillsborough  et  a  faire  arriver 
lord  Darmouth.  Quoique  en  Angleterre  il  ne  fAt  qu'un 
ch^tif  personnage,  il  s'etait  servi  de  la  presse  de  fa?on  k 
mettre  les  gens  d'esprit  de  son  c6\A. 

Nul  mieux  que  Franklin  n'a  su  se  servir  de  Timpri- 
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on  peut  le  citer  k  c6t6  de  Swift  et  de  Voltaire,  quoi- 
qu'il  D*ait  ni  la  cruaut^  du  premier  ni  la  l^geret^  du 
second. 

Une  pifece  publi^e  en  1773,  dans  un  journal  anglais  : 
Woodfalls^  Public  Advertiser^  est  une  sanglante  satire 
des  pretentions  anglaises  sur  des  colonies  qu'elle  n'a 
pas  fondles,  et  qui  se  sont  Stabiles  k  leurs  risques  et 
perils.  Le  morceau  est  un  peu  long,  mais  comme  il 
resume  les  griefs  des  Am^ricains  et  les  actes  du  Parle- 
ment,  11  faut  le  lire  tout  entier.  D'ailleurs  personne  ne 
supporte  mieux  la  lecture  que  Franklin ;  chaque  mot 
porte  coup. 

^rr  PROssiEN  £tablissant  les  droits  de  la  prdsse 
SUR  l'angleterre. 


c  Nous  avons  ^t^  longtemps  surpris  de  la  nonchalance  ayec 
laquelle  la  nation  anglaise  se  soumettait  aux  impOts  que  les 
Prussiens  meitaieni  sur  son  commerce,  k  I'entr^e  dans  notre 
port.  G*est  tovi  derniirement  que  nous  avons  connu  les  droits 
anciens  et  modernes  qui  p^sent  sur  cette  nation ;  nous  ne 
pouvions  pas  supposer  qu'elle  se  soumtt  k  ces  pretentions  par 
sentiment  du  devoir  et  par  principe  d'^quit^.  L'^dit  suivant, 
qui  vient  de  paraltre,  doit,  s^il  est  s^rieux,  jeter  quelque  lu- 
mi^re  sur  la  question. 

«  Nous  Frederic,  par  la  grftce  de  Dieu  roi  de  Prusse,  etc.,  k 
tous  presents  et  k  venir,  salut. 

a  La  paix  dont  nous  jouissons  dans  tout  notre  empire  nous 
ayant  donn^  le  loisir  de  nous  occuper  de  la  r^glementation 
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tt  Par  ces  causes,  et  aprds  en  avoir  d^lib^r^  en  notre  eonseil, 
en  pri^sence  de  notre  bien-aim^  fr^re  et  autres  grands  offi- 
ciers  de  r£tat,  Nous,  de  notre  certaine  science,  plein  pouvoir 
et  autorit^  royale,  avons  fait  et  rendu  le  present  ^dit ; 

«  Attendu  qu*il  est  connu  du  inonde  entier,  que  les  pre- 
miers ^tablissements  germaniques  faits  dans  I'ile  de  Bretagne 
sont  des  colonies  de  notre  peuple ;  que  ces  Emigrants  ^taient 
sujets  de  nos  c^l^bres  ancdtres,  dues  de  Prusse,  et  qu'ils  sont 
sortis  de  nos  domaines  sous  la  conduite  d'Hengist,  Uorsa,  Hella, 
Uffa,  Bardicus,  etc.; 

a  Que  les  susdites  colonies  ont  fleuri,  pendant  des  si^cles, 
sous  la  protection  de  notre  auguste  maison,  n'ont  jamais  ^t^ 
^mancip^es,  et  cependant  nous  ont  donni  tris-peu  de  profits ; 

«  Attendu  que  dans  la  derni^re  guerre  nous  avons  d^fendu 
les  susdites  colonies  contre  la  puissance  de  la  France,  et  que 
nous  les  avons  aid^es  k  faire  des  conqu^tes  en  Am^rique, 
pour  lesquelles  nous  n'avons  pas  encore  requ  suffisante  com- 
pensation; 

«  Attendu  qu*il  est  juste  et  expedient  qu'un  revenu  soit 
lev^  sur  les  susdites  colonies  britanniques  pour  nous  indem- 
niser; 

a  Qu'il  est  juste  que  ceux  qui  descendent  de  nos  anciens  su* 
jets,  et  qui,  par  consequent,  nous  doivent  ob^issance,  contri- 
buent  k  rempUr  nos  coffres  royaux,  comme  ils  Tauraient  fait  si 
leurs  anc6tres  ^taient  rest^s  sur  les  territoires  4  nous  apparte- 
nant  aujourd*bui; 

«  En  consequence,  nous  ordonnons  et  commandons  qu'i 
compter  de  la  date  des  prdsentes  nos  officiers  de  douane  per- 
cevront  un  droit  ad  valorem  de  4  p.  100  sur  toutes  les  marcban- 
dises,  grains  et  produits  de  toute  la  terre,  export^s  de  la  susdite 
ile  de  Bretagne  ou  y  import^s,  et  cela  au  profit  de  nous  et  de 
nos  successeurs. 

«  Et  pour  que  le  susdit  droit  soit  plus  elfecttvement  pergu, 


tout  navire  quelconque  4  destination  de  la  Grande-Bretagne, 
soil  oblige,  dans  ses  diff^rents  voyages,  de  toucher  k  notre  port 
de  KoBnigsberg,  pour  y  6tre  d6charg6,  visits,  et  recharge  en- 
suite,  apr^s  payements  des  susdits  droits. 

«  Et  attendu  que,  dans  la  suite  des  temps,  nos  colons  ont 
d^couvert  des  mines  de  fer  dans  la  susdite  lie  de  Grande- 
Bretagne; 

«  Que  certains  sujets  de  nos  anciens  domaines,  habiles  k 
convertir  le  mineral  en  m^tal^  se  sont,  au  temps  pass6^  trans- 
port's dans  rile ,  emportant  avec  euz  et  communiquant  leur 
Industrie ; 

«  Que  les  habitants  de  Tile,  prisumant  qu'ils  amient  un  droit 
naiurel  d  faire  le  meilleur  usage  possible  desproduits  de  leur  paySy 
dam  leur  propre  intMt,  ont,  non-seulement  bftti  des  hauts- 
fourneaux  pour  fondre  le  mineral,  mais  ont  'rig'  des  forges 
pour  manufacturer  le  fer,  risquantainsi  de  diminuer  les  ma- 
nufactures de  notre  ancien  domaine  : 

«  Nous  ordonnons  qu'i  compter  de  ce  jour,  nuUe  forge,  nul 
engin  pour  forger,  'tirer  ou  marteler  le  fer,  ne  puisse  6tre 
'tabli  en  Grande-Bretagne ; 

«  Nous  chargeons  le  lord-lieutenant  d'ordonner  la  destruc- 
tion, et  de  d'truire  imm'diatement  tout  'tablissement  sem- 
blabie,  le  rendant  responsable  de  sa  n'gligence. 

<f  Mais,  gracieusement,  il  nous  a  plu  de  permettre  aux  habi- 
tants de  la  Bretagne  de  transporter  leur  fonte  en  Prusse,  pour 
y  'tre  manufactur'e,  et  de  \k  renvoy'e  dans  la  Bretagne; 
les  Bretons  payant  k  nos  fid'les  sujets  de  Prusse  la  main- 
d'oeuvre  avec  tons  les  frais  de  commission,  fr't,  risques  marl- 
times  d'aller  et  de  retour,  et  ce  nonobstanttoutes  dispositions 
contraires. 

ft  N'anmoins  nous  ne  jugeons  pas  convenable  d*'tendre 
cette  indulgence  h  Tarticle  laine;  mais,  voulant  encourager 
dans  nos  anciennes  provinces,  non-seulement  les  fabriques  de 


nous  ddfendoDS  absolument  toute  exportation  de  laine,  mdme 
k  destination  de  la  Prusse,  la  m^re  patrie. 

«  Et  pour  que  ces  insulaires  soient  plus  effectivement  em- 
p^ch^s  de  tirer  parli  de  la  laine  de  leurs  moutons,  en  la  ma- 
nufacturant,  nous  ordonnons  qu'on  ne  puisse  porter  de  la 
laine  d*un  comt^  dans  Tautre;  nous  d^fendons  qu'on  puisse 
passer  d*un  comt^  dans  Tautre  drap,  serges,  futaine,  flanelle, 
tricots,  droguet,  dtoffes  de  pure  laine  ou  m(51ang(5es ;  nous  d(5- 
fendons  qu'on  les  fasse  circuler  par  terre  ou  par  eau,  m^me 
sur  le  plus  petit  ruisseau,  sous  peine  de  confiscation  de  la  mar- 
cbandise  et  des  bateaux,  voitures  ou  cbevaux  de  transport. 
N^anmoins  nos  bien-aim^s  sujets  auront  la  permission  (s^ils  le 
jugent  k  propos)  de  se  servir  de  la  laine  de  leurs  moutons  pour 
en  faire  du  fumier  et  amUiorer  leurs  terres. 

«  Et  attendu  que  Tart  et  le  myst^re  de  la  fabrication  des 
chapeaux  est  arrive  en  Prusse  k  une  grande  perfection,  et 
qu'il  faut  autant  que  possible  empficher  la  fabrication  des 
chapeaux  par  nos  sujets  de  V autre  cdte  de  Veau. 

«  Attendu  en  outre  que  les  susdits  insulaires  poss^dant 
laine,  castor  et  autres  fourrures,  ont  congu  Vid^  tim^aire 
qu'ils  avaient  quelque  droit  de  s'en  servir  pour  faire  des  cha- 
peaux au  prejudice  de  nos  fabriques  domestiques,  nous  com- 
mandons  que  nul  chapeau  ou  feutre,  tiss^  ou  non,  fini  ou 
non,  ne  puisse  6tre  charge  sur  un  vaisseau,  char,  charrette  ou 
cheval  quelconque  pour  Stre  transports  en  quelque  place  que 
ce  soil,  sous  peine  de  confiscation  et  d'une  amende  de  500  li- 
vres  sterling  pour  chaque  contravention. 

«  Nul  chapelier,  dans  la  susdite  lie,  ne  pourra  employer 
plus  de  deux  apprentis,  sous  peine  de  cinq  livres  sterling  d'a- 
mende  par  chaque  mois,  notre  intention  Stant  que  les  susdits 
chapeliers,  itant  ainsi  gdnes,  ne  puissent  trouver  nulavantage 
a  continuer  leurs  affaires. 

«  Mais  de  crainte  que  les  susdits  insulaires  ne  souffren  t 


en  Prusse;  et  nous  permettons  d*exporter  les  cbapeauz  de 
Prusse  en  Bretagne,  laissant  au  peuple  ainsi  faoorise  le  soin  de 
payer  tons  les  frais,  int^r6ts,  commissions,  assurances  et  fret 
d'aller  et  retour,  comme  nous  Favons  d^j4  dtabli  pour  la  fa- 
brication du  fer. 

«  Et  enfin,  pour  favoriser  plus  encore  nos  colonies  de  Bre- 
tagne, nous  ordonnons  et  commandons  que  tous  voleurs,  bri- 
gands de  grands  cbemins,  filous,  faussaires,  assassins  et  sc^l^ 
rats  de  toute  esp6ce,  qui,  suivant  les  lois  de  Prusse,  ont  con- 
fisqu^  leur  vie,  mais  que  dans  notre  grande  cl^mence  nous 
d^daignons  de  pendre,  soient  iir^s  de  nos  ge6les  et  versus  dans 
la  susdite  lie  de  la  Grande-Bretagne>  afin  de  mieux  peupler 
ce  pays. 

«  Nous  nous  flattens  que  ces  r^glements  et  commandements 
royaux  seront  reconnus  justes  et  raisonnables  par  les  colons 
d'Angleterre  que  nous  favorisons,  ces  r^giements  ^tant  cppi^ 
des  statuts  de  Guiliaume  III,  George  II,  et  d'autres  ^quitables 
lois  faites  par  leur  Parlement,  ou  tir^s  d'instructions  denudes 
par  leurs  princes,  ainsi  que  de  resolutions  des  deux  chambres, 
prises  pour  le  6on  gouvemement  de  leurs  propres  colonies  d'lr- 
lande  et  d'Am^rique. 

«  Avis  est  donn^  h  toute  personne  de  File  susdite  de  ne  s*op- 
poser  en  aucune  fagon  k  I'ex^cution  de  cet  edit,  ou  de  partie 
de  cet  edit,  toute  opposition  4tant  crime  de  haute  trahison,  et 
toute  personne  suspecte  devant  etre  mise  aux  fers  et  trans- 
poriee  de  Tile  de  Bretagne  en  Prusse,  pour  y  etre  jug^e  et 
executee  suivant  la  loi  prussienne. 

«  Car  tel  est  jiotre  plaisir. 

«  Donne  k  Potsdam,  le  25^  jour  du  mois  d'aodt  1773,  dans  la 
trente-troisieme  annee  de  notre  r^gne. 


«  Pour  le  roi  en  son  conseil, 

<f  RechtmoBssig    secretaire.  » 


1.  Cesi-k-dire  Ugaliti. 


nent  cet  eait  pour  un  oe  ces  jeux  a  esprit  ou  s  amuse  le  roi ; 
d'autres  supposent  qu'il  est  s^rieux,  et  qu'il  indique  une  que- 
relle  avec  TAngleterre ;  mais  tous  sont  d'avis  que  Tassertioii 
finale  «  que  ces  r^glements  sont  pris  des  actes  du  Parleroent 
«  anglais  concernant  les  colonies,  »  est  une  injustice,  ^tant 
impossible  de  croire  qu*un  peuple  distingu^  par  son  amour 
'  de  la  liberty,  une  nation  si  sage,  si  lib<^,rale  dans  ses  senti- 
ments, si  juste  et  si  Equitable  avec  ses  voisins,  puisse  c^der  4 
des  Yues  ^troites  et  fausses,  tout  sacrifier  au  miserable  profit 
de  rheure  pr^sente,  et  traiter  ses  enfants  de  fagon  aussi  arbi- 
traire  et  lyrannique. » 

Franklin  est  tout  entier  dans  ce  morceau  :  malice 
ing^nieuse ,  bonhomie  plus  apparente  que  reelle ,  au 
fond,  satire  am^re.  Mais  cbercbez  ce  qui  manque  k 
cette  pi^ce;  ce  n'est  pas  le  s6rieux;  I'ironie  est  une 
des  grandes  formes  de  I'^ioquence  :  voyez  les  Let- 
ires  provinciales.  Ce  qui  manque  k  ce  pampblet, 
c'est  la  conclusion.  L'Angleterre  est  moqu6e,  mais 
I'idie  que  I'Am^rique  ne  c6dera  pas  parce  qu*elle  a 
pour  elle  le  droit,  cette  id6e  est  absente,  et  c'est  pour 
cela  que  la  raillerie,  si  fine  qu'elle  soit ,  ne  porte  qu'Ji 
moiti^. 

C'est  la  difference  de  Franklin  avec  Samuel  Adams  et 
ses  amis.  Moins  ing^nieux ,  moins  aimables,  ils  s'atta- 
cbaient  k  I'id^e  du  droit,  obstin^s,  insupportables,  mais 
r^solus  et  di\k  disposes  k  tousles  sacrifices,  m^me  celui 
de  leur  vie. 

Ce  sont  ces  bommes-la  qui  gouvernent  le  monde  ou 
qui  le  m^nent;  ils  ont  la  foi  et  la  volont^ ! 
Les  beaux  esprits  politiques,  les  diplomates  ne  croient 
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interets;  c  est  une  uiusion ;  on  mene  le  monae  avec  des 
idees.  L'iiit6r6t  est  personnel,  multiple,-  dms6;  Tidie 
assemble  en  bataillons  tons  les  hommes ;  les  plus  obs- 
curs  ne  sont  pas  les  moins  devoues.  Washington  n'a 
qu'une  id6e,  I'id^e  qu'on  se  doit  k  la  patrie  injuste- 
ment  opprim^e ;  sur  cette  id^e,  il  risqvie  son  honneur 
et  sa  vie  non  pas  avec  plus  de  gaiet6  ni  de  courage  que 
Franklin,  mais  avec  plus  de  resolution  et  de  noblesse, 
et  e'est  pour  cela  que  le  h^ros  de  TAm^rique  et  des 
temps  modernes,  ce  n'est  pas  Franklin,  le  malicieux 
bonhorame,  c'est  celui  qui  fut  simple  et  grand  de  coeur 
et  d'Ame,  c'est  Washington. 

Mais,  en  finissant,  j'ai  honte,  je  I'avoue,  de  ma  seve- 
nth. Ai-je  le  droit  de  reprocher  k  un  homme  d'avoir 
use  des  facultes  que  Dieu  lui  a  donn^es;  toute  compa- 
raison  n'est-elle  pas  odieuse,  et  au  Ueu  de  distinguer, 
ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux  feliciter  I'Amfirique,  qui  eut  k 
son  service  un  coeur  devout  comme  Adams,  un  homme 
d'esprit  comme  Franklin  et  un  patriote  comme  Was- 
hington? 
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DIXIEME  LEgON 


FRANKLIN.  —  EHBUTE  DE  BOSTON. 


Nous  avons  laisse  Franklin  au  moment  ou  il  venait 
de  publier  son  fameux  Edit  du  roi  de  Prusse,  concer- 
nant  les  droits  de  la  Prusse  sur  la  Grande-Bretagne. 
Cette  piece  mordante,  qui  avait  mis  les  rieurs  du  c6t6 
de  TAm^rique,  fut  suivie,  au  commencement  de  Tan- 
nic 1774,  d'un  pamphlet  plus  serieux,  plus  amer,  et 
que  je  regarde  comme  un  des  morceaux  les  plus  im- 
portants  qu'un  politique  ait  jamais  Merits.  Ge  n'est  pas 
seulement  une  oeuvre  de  circonstance,  c'est  une  le$on 
qui  s'adresse  h  tons  les  gouvemements,  un  yeritable 
Code  de  police  coloniale.  C'est  ironiquement,  c'est  par 
Tabsurde,  que  Franklin  essaie  de  convertir  ses  en- 
nemis :  le  moyen  ne  lui  r^ussit  pas,  le  raisonnement 
n'eM  pas  mieux  fait;  mais  Franklin  met  de  son  c6t6 
I'opinion,  ou,  sous  un  autre  nom,  la  raison,  qui  finit 
toujours  par  avoir  le  dessus. 

Cette  pifece  ^  est  intitul6e :  Comment  dun  grand  em- 
pire  on  pent  faire  un  petit  6tat,  instruction  prisentie 
d  un  nouveau  ministre^  d  son  entree  au  pouvoir. 

1.  Franklin,  1,  227, 

2.  G'estlord  Hillsborough. 
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on  en  fait  une  grande.  Le  secret  que  je  veux  propager,  moi 
qui  ne  suis  ni  ancien,  ni  sage,  est  le  contraire  de  ce  qu'en- 
seignait  ce  vieux  Grec.  Je  m*adresse  4  tous  les  ministres  qui 
ont  de  grands  lerritoires  i  gouverner,  ce  qui  est  tr6s-fatigant, 
car  la  multiplicity  des  affaires  ne  laisse  pas  le  temps  de  jouer 
du  violon. 

«  I.  D'abord,  messieurs,  il  faut  consid^rer  qu'un  grand 
empire,  eomme  un  grand  gftteau,  est  plus  facile  k  entamer 
par  les  bords.  Occupez-vous  done,  en  premier  lieu,  de  vos 
provinces  les  plus  Eloign ^es;  celles-1^  perdues,  le  reste  viendra 
tout  naturellement. 

«  II.  Pour  que  cette  separation  soit  toujours  possible,  ayez 
bien  soin  que  les  provinces  ne  soient  jamais  incorpories  d  la 
mirepatrie;  ne  leur  donnez  ni  le  droit  commun,  ni  les  privi- 
leges de  votre  commerce;  gouvernez-les  par  des  lois  pluss^- 
v^res  et  faites  parvous;  ne  leur  accordez  aucune  part  dans  la 
nomination  des  l^gislateurs.  En  observant  strictement  cette 
distinction,  vous  agirez  (permettez-moi  de  continuer  ma  com- 
paraison)  comme  un  sage  fabricant  de  pain  d'^pices,  qui,  pour 
faciliter  la  division,  coupe  la  pftte  au  point  o^y  une  fois  cuit, 
chaque  morceau  doit  casser  naturellement. 

«  in.  Peut-6tre  ces  provinces  eioigndes  ont-elles  €i&  acqui- 
ses  ou  conquises  aiix  seuls  risques  des  planteurs  ou  de  leurs 
ancdtres,  sans  Taide  de  la  m^re  patrie.  Peut-etre  m6me  ont- 
elles  contribue  k  la  force  de  la  m^tropole  en  lui  foumissant 
des  soldats,  k  son  commerce  et  k  sa  marine  en  lui  foumissant 
un  marche ;  peut-^tre  qu'4  ce  titre  ces  provinces  se  croient 
queique  droit  k  la  faveur  de  la  m^re  patrie?  Oubliez  tout,  oa 
plut6t  regardez  ces  services  comme  une  injure  qu*on  vous  a 
faite.  Si  les  habitants  sont  des  wighs  z^l^s,  amis  de  la  liberty, 
nourris  dans  les  principes  de  la  revolution,  rappelez-vous  tout 
cela,  mais  pour  tourner  centre  eux  de  pareils  sentiments  et 


solid^e^  tous  ces  principes  de  liberty  sont  inutiles;  que  dis-je  I 
ils  sont  odieux  et  abominables. 

«  IV.  De  quelque  fagon  pacifique  que  vos  colonies  se  soient 
soumises  k  votre  gouvernement ,  quelle  que  soit  Taffecfion 
qu'elles  aient  pour  vos  int^r^ts^  quelle  que  soit  la  patience 
avec  laquelle  elles  aient  supports  leurs  soufTrances,  supposez 
tou^ours  qu'elles  veulent  se  r^volter,  et  traitez-les  en  conse- 
quence. £tablissez  cbez  elles  des  troupes  qui,  par  leur  inso- 
lence^ provoquent  T^meute  et  la  r^priment  ensuite  avec  des 
balles  et  des  balonnettes.  Par  ce  moyen,  de  mfime  qu'un  mari 
jaloux  qui  maltraite  sa  femme,  vous  pourrez,  avec  le  temps, 
cbanger  vos  soupgons  en  r^alit^. 

a  V.  A  des  provinces  ^loign^es  il  faut  des  gouverneurs  et 
des  juges,  qui  repr^sentent  le  roi  et  exercentson  autorit^  par 
delegation.  Vous  autres,  ministres,  vous  savez  que  la  force  du 
gouvernement  depend  de  Topinion  du  peuple,  et  que  cette 
opinion  depend  beaucoup  du  merite  de  ceux  qui  gouvernent. 
Si  vous  envoyez  aux  colonies  des  gens  sages  et  honnetes, 
qui  etudient  Tinteret  de  la  plantation  et  en  favorisent  la 
prosperite,  les  planteurs  croiront  que  le  roi  est  bon  et  sage,  et 
qu'il  desire  le  bien-etre  de  ses  sujets.  Si  vous  envoyez  des  juges 
instruits  et  droits,  les  colons  croiront  que  le  roi  est  ami  de  la 
justice.  J^vitez  cela. 

«  Mais  si  vous  trouvez  des  prodigues  qui  ont  mine  leurs 
affaires^  des  joueurs  qui  ont  tout  perdu  au  tapis  vert  ou  k  la 
Bourse,  voilk  qui  fera  d'excellents  gouverneurs ;  vous  aurez 
1^  des  gens  rapaces  qui  provoqueront  le  peaple  par  leurs  ex- 
torsions. 

«  Joignez-y  des  avocats  de  cours  d'assises,  des  legistes  igno- 
rants,  entetes  et  insolents,  tout  sera  pour  le  mieux. 

«  VI.  Si  Topprime  se  plaint,  punissez-le  par  de  longs  de- 
lais,  d'enormes  depenses,  et  un  jugement  rendu  au  profit  de 
Toppresseur. 
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empli  leurs  caisses^  et  au  besoin  faites-en  des  baronets^. 

«  De  cette  hqon,  vous  ^vitez  qu'on  vous  adresse  de  nou- 
velles  plaintesy  vous  encouragez  les  gouyerneurs  et  les  juges 
dansleur  oppression  et  leur  injustice;  vous  rendez  le  peu- 
ple  m^content,  vous  I'outragez,  et  enfin  vous  le  r^duisez  au 
d^sespoir. 

a  VIII.  Si,  lorsque  vous  6tes  engages  dans  une  guerre,  vos 
colonies  rivalisent  dans  leurs  offres  d'hommes  et  d'argent,  et 
vous  donnent  plus  qu*elles  ne  pen  vent  le  faire^  r^fl^chissez 
qu'un  penny  pris  de  force  est  plus  honorable  pour  vous 
qu^une  livre  sterling  que  vous  offrirait  leur  bienveillance.  M^- 
prisez  ces  dons  volontaires,  harassez-les  par  de  nouvelles  taxes. 

a  Elles  se  plaindront  k  votre  Parlement;  elles  diront  qu'elles 
sont  tax^es  par  un  corps  elles  ne  sont  pas  representees,  et 
que  cela  est  contraire  au  droit  commun;  elles  vous  adresse- 
ront  des  petitions  pour  vous  demander  justice. 

«  Qu'alors  le  Parlement  se  rie  de  leurs  reclamations,  qu'il 
rejette  leurs  petitions,  qu'il  refuse  memo  de  les  lire,  qu'il 
traite  les  petitionnaires  avec  le  dernier  mepris.  Rien  n'est 
preferable  k  ce  moyen  d'amener  Talienation  desiree.  On 
oublie  souvent  Tinjure,  on  ne  pardonne  jamais  le  mepris. 

a  IX.  Quand  vous  aurez  etabli  votre  taxe  arbitraire,  ayez 
soin  de  la  rendre  plus  vexatoire  pour  la  province,  en  procla- 
mant  que  votre  droit  n'a  point  de  limites;  dites  bien  que, 
lorsque,  sans  le  consentement  des  planteurs,  vous  leur  prenez 
un  schelling  k  la  livre,  vous  avez  clairement  le  droit  de  leur 
prendre  les  dix-neuf  autres. 

«  II  est  probable  que,  de  cette  fagon,  vous  affaiblirez  chez 
les  colons  toute  idee  de  securite,  en  ce  qui  louche  leurs  biens; 
vous  les  convaincrez  que,  sous  un  pareil  gouvernement,  ils 
n'ont  rien  qui  soit  vraiment  k  eux;  c^est  \k  un  sentiment  qui 

] .  Allusion  au  gouveraeur  Bernard. 


ue  peui  mauquer  ue  prouuire  les  pjus  ueureuBes  cxiuse- 
queDces. 

«  X.  II  est  possible  que  quelques  planteurs  se  consolent 
n^anmoins,  en  se  disant :  «  Si  nous  n'avons  point  de  propri^t6, 
au  moins  nous  laisse-t-on  quelque  chose  qui  a  un  grand  prix, 
la  liberty  indiyiduelle  et  la  liberty  de  conscience.  Nous  avons 
Yhabeas  corpus  et  le  jury;  personne  ne  peut  nous  6ter  notre 
tglise  et  nous  forcer  k  devenir  papistes  ou  mahomdtans.  » 

«  En  ce  casy  aboHssez  le  jury,  transportez  les  suspects  dans 
la  m^tropole,  ^tablissez  des  juridictions  arbitraires;  agissez 
de  m^me  en  fait  de  religion ;  soumettez  les  colons  k  une  juri- 
diction  eccl^siastique>  n'oubiiez  rien  pour  les  conyaincre  qu'ils 
sont  dans  la  main  d'un  pouvoir  comme  celui  dont  parle  Vt- 
criture,  pouvoir  qui  non-seulement  peut  tuer  ieurs  corps , 
mais  damner  leurs  ftmes  pour  toute  I'^ternit^,  en  les  forgant 
d*adorer  le  diable  si  ce  pouvoir  le  juge  k  propos. 

«  XI.  Pour  rendre  vos  taxes  plus  odieuses,  faites-les  perce- 
voir  par  un  corps  d'officiers  envoy ds  de  la  m^re  patrie^  et 
largement  pay^  aux  frais  des  administr^s. 

«  XII.  Employez  ces  taxes  k  payer  le  gouverneur  et  les  juges, 
afin  de  les  tenir  dans  votre  main  et  de  les  rendre  au  besoin 
ind^pendants  et  ennemis  de  la  colonic. 

«  XIY.  Fatiguez  les  assemblies  coloniales  par  des  dissolu- 
tions perpituelles  ^ 

«  XV.  Transformez  vos  braves  marins  en  agents  de  douanes. 

«  XVI.  Si  Ton  vous  parle  de  micontentement  dans  les  colo- 
nies, n'admettez  jamais  que  ce  micontentement  soit  giniral, 
ni  que  vous  puissiez  en  6lre  cause;  aussi  n'y  appliquez  jamais 
de  remade;  ne  rivoquez  jamais  une  mesure  qui  blesse  les 
planteurs.  Ne  leur  faites  pas  justice  sur  un  point,  ce  serait  les 
engager  k  demander  la  reparation  d*une  autre  injustice.  N*ac- 
cordez  jamais  une  demande  juste  et  raisonnable,  de  crainte 

1 .  J*abr^gc  pour  ne  pas  fatiguer  le  lecteur. 


qu  on  ne  vous  en  adresse  une  autre  qui  serait  d^raisonnable. 
Pour  vos  renseignements  sur  i'^tat  des  colonies,  n'^coutez  que 
les  gouverneurs  et  les  officiers  ennemis  des  plantations.  En- 
couragez  et  r^compensez  ces  depositions  int^ress^es,  cachez 
ces  accusations  menteuses  pour  qu'on  ne  les  refute  pas,  mais 
agissez  comme  si  ces  mensonges  ^taient  la  v^rit^  m6me,  et 
n'^coutez  jamais  les  amis  du  peuple.  Supposez  toujours  que 
les  plaintes  populaires  sont  Tinveniion  et  Toeuvre  d'une  poi- 
%  gn^e  de  demagogues,  et  que  si  vous  pouviez  attraper  et  pendre 


ces  factieux,  tout  serait  tranquille.  Attrapez-en  quelques-uns 
et  pendez-les.  Le  sang  des  martyrs  fera  des  miracles  pour 
amener  ce  que  vous  d^sirez. 

«  XVII.  Et  si  vous  voyez  des  nations  rivales  qui  se  rejouissent 
k  i'aspect  de  vos  discordes,  et  qui  essaient  de  les  envenimer; 
si,  publiquement ,  elles  applaudissent  aux  plaintes  de  vos 
colonies,  tandis  que  tout  bas  elles  vous  poussent  k  des  mesures 
plus  sev^res,  ne  vous  inquUtez  pas!  Pourquoi  vous  inqui^ter, 
puisque,  vos  ennemis  et  vous,  vous  voulez  la  mdme  chose. 

«  XVin-XX.  G'est  ainsi  que  vous  serez  bientdt  deiivr^s  de 
Tennui  de  gouverner  ces  colonies  lointaines;  et  toute  la  fatigue 
que  vous  donne  leur  commerce  et  leur  union  vous  sera  ^par- 
gn^e  d^s  lors  et  k  tout  jamais. » 

n  etait  difficile  de  parler  avec  plus  de  sens  et  plus 
d'esprit;  mais  le  public  aime  peu  qu'on  lui  dise  la  verity 
tout  enti^re;  la  v6rit6  inqui^te  rignorance  et  le  pr6- 
juge,  elle  blesse  T^golsme  et  la  passion ;  en  ce  point  les 
ministres  sont  du  peuple,  et  Franklin  ne  leur  ^tait  rien 
moins  qu'agr^able.  Leur  jalousie  eut  bieDt6t  occasion 
de  se  satisfaire;  cette  occasion,  ils  ne  la  laiss^rent  pas 
^chapper. 

M.  Thomas  Whately,  secretaire  priv6  de  M.  Gren- 
ville,  et  plus  tard  sous-secr6taire  d'fitat,  6tait  mort  dans 


correspondance  intime  et  active  avec  plusieurs  offi- 
ciers  de  la  couronne  au  Massachusetts,  notamment  avec 
Hutchinson,  le  gouverneur,  et  Andrew  Olivier,  lieute- 
nant gouverneur  et  beau-fr^^re  d'Hutchinson*  Aprfes  la 
mort  de  M.  Whately,  ces  lettres,  qui  avaient  deja  cir- 
cuit, tomberent  entre  les  mains  d'une  personne,  jus- 
qu'a  present  inconnue;  on  les  remit  k  Franklin,  k  la 
condition  que  le  docteur  (comme  on  nommait  Franklin) 
ne  rev^lerait  jamais  le  nom  de  celui  qui  lui  avait  confl6 
ce  depdt.  Cette  promesse,  Franklin  la  tint  jusqu'au 
bout;  on  n'a  jamais  su  le  nom  du  r^v61ateur  ni  par 
quel  moyen  ces  lettres  avaient  6t6  obtenues,  hasard  ou 
moyen  honteux  ^ 

Ces  lettres,  6crites  de  1762  k  1769  k  un  homme  qui 
etait  alors  simple  membre  du  Parlement,  mais  qui  sans 
doute  servait  d'intermediaire  avec  les  ministres,  6taient 
de  la  plus  haute  importance.  Elles  prouvaient  que  le 
gouverneur,  qui,  en  Amerique,  semblait  toujours  du 
c6te  des  planteurs,  poussait  6nergiquement  le  ministere 
k  agir  centre  les  colonies.  «  U  faut,  6crivait  Hutchinson, 
il  faut  entamer  et  diminuer  ce  que  ces  gens  appellent 
les  libert^s  anglaises  ^.  »  —  a  II  est  impossible  qu'une 
colonic,  situ6e  k  trois  mille  milles  de  la  m^tropole,  ait 
la  liberty  de  la  m6tropole*..  G'estle  biende  la  colonic 
que  je  veux,  quand  je  demande  qu'on  restreigne  sa 
liberte,  pour  eviter  que  le  lien  qui  I'unit  k  la  m^tropole 
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son  rompu ti  esi  loujours  pour  le  Dien  aes  peupies 
qu'on  les  d^pouille  de  leurs  droits,  et  cependant  ils  sont 
ingratsi 

Ce  qui  ajoutait  h  la  gravity  de  ces  insinuations,  c'est 
qu'en  1769,  en  un  temps  oil  la  presse  ne  faisait  que  de 
naitre,  oii  les  communications  entre  TAngleterre  et  les 
colonies  ^taient  rares  et  difficiles,  c'est  par  les  gouver- 
neurs  que  la  m^tropole  connaissait  la  situation  des  co- 
lonies. EUe  n'avait  pas  ces  moyens  de  contr61e  qui, 
aujourd'hui,  d^chargent  les  gouvernements  de  leurs 
soucis  les  plus  lourds.  La  presse  est  un  thermom^tre 
qu'on  pent  regarder  h  toute  heure,  dans  les  pays  libres, 
et  qui  donne  le  degr^  de  Topinion.  En  1769,  on  n*en 
itait  pas  \h.  II  fallait  voir  par  les  yeux  des  agents  royaux 
aux  colonies.  Les  lettres  d'Hutchinson  expliquent  les 
prdjug^s  et  les  resistances  du  gouvernement  anglais. 

Que  deyait  faire  Franklin  de  ces  lettres  dont  on  ayait 
efface  I'adresse?  Lord  Mahon  soutient  aujourd'hui  qu'il 
ne  devait  pas  s*en  servir;  c'est  aussi  Topinion  de  lord 
John  Russell  dans  ses  MAnoires  de  Fox^.  Ces  lettres, 
disent-ils,  etaient  confidentielles  et  adress^es  k  un  par- 
ticulier;  les  publier,  c'6tait  un  abus  de  confiance.  Mal- 
gre  ces  grandes  autorit^s  parlementaires,  j'ayoue  que 
je  ne  puis  partager  cet  avis ;  je  ne  vols  pas  que  la  jus- 
tice ait  de  pareils  scrupules.  <cGe  n'^tait  pas  des  lettres 
privies  Sorites  entre  amis,  a  dit  Franklin;  c'^taient  des 
lettres  Rentes  par  des  of&ciers  publics  St  des  personnes 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  V,  338;  Bancroft,  Amer,  Uev.^  IIT,  511 ;  Parton, 
Uf9  of  B.  Franklin 1 1,  560  et  suivantes. 
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Bancroft  fait  h  ce  sujet  une  observation  aussi  vraie  que 
profonde :  a  Si  ces  lettres  eussent  donn^  la  preuve 
d'une  conspiration  contre  le  roi  ou  ses  ministres,  quel 
honn^te  homme  n'eiii  communique  ces  pieces  au  secr^ 
taire  d'fitat?  Conspirer  contre  TAm^rique  afin  de  la 
soumettre  au  regime  militaire  et  de  lui  enlever  ses 
libert^s  n'^tait  pas  un  crime  moins  odieux^.  r>  Si  Ton 
prouvait  que  Franklin  n'a  eu  communication  de  ces 
pieces  que  par  des  moyens  ill^gaux  ou  d^loyaux,  sans 
doute  il  serait  coupable;  mais  si  le  hasard  les  ayait 
mises  dans  ses  mains,  il  avail,  selon  moi,  le  droit  et  le 
devoir  de  s'en  servir  pour  sauver  son  pays. 

Cost  ce  qu'il  fit;  il  envoya  ces  lettres  au  president 
de  la  chambre  des  repr^sentants  du  Massachusetts,  en 
lui  d^non^ant  les  trattres,  en  insistant  pour  que  les 
lettres  ne  fussent  ni  imprim^es,  ni  publi^es,  mais  com- 
muniqu^es  seulement  h  un  petit  nombre  de  personnes. 
r4*est  h  cette  condition,  paratt-il,  qu*on  lui  avait  com- 
munique les  originaux 

Cette  reserve  fut  sans  efiTet;  Franklin,  qui  connaissait 
leshommes,  n'y  pouvait  gu^re  compter.  Samuel  Adams 
lut  ces  lettres  k  Tassembl^e,  con/identiellementy  il  est 
vrai;  mais  une  confidence  faite  h  cent-six  repr^sen- 
tants  n'est  pas  un  secret  facile  k  garder;  aussi,  quel- 
ques  jours  plus  tard,  Tassembiee,  apr^s  avoir  mis  le 
gouvemeur  en  demeure  de  se  justifier,  fit-elle  imprimer 
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ces  lettres,  aom  d  auires  copies,  ait-on,  circuiaient  aeja 
dans  la  colonie. 

En  outre,  Tassembl^e,  h  la  majority  de  cent  une  yoix 
contre  cinq,  d^cida  que  ces  lettres,  injurieuses  pour  la 
province  et  les  personnes  y  d6sign6es,  n'avaient  d'autre 
objet  que  de  renverser  la  charte  et  d'^tablir  le  pouvoir 
arbitraire. 

L'assembl^e  vota,  en  outre,  une  petition  au  roi  pour 
lui  demander  la  revocation  d'Hutchinson  et  d'Olivier. 
La  petition  accusait  les  deux  gouverneurs  d'avoir  ali6ne 
I'affection  de  Sa  Majesty  pour  la  province,  d'avoir  de- 
truit  la  bonne  harmonic  entre  les  deux  pays,  d'avoir 
emp6ch6  les  petitions- de  parvenir  au  roi;  enfin  d'avoir 
6t6  cause  qu'on  avait  introduit  dans  la  province  des 
flottes  et  des  armiesK 

Cette  petition  adress6e  k  Franklin,  et  remise  par  lord 
Darmouth  au  roi,  causa  un  grand  scandale  en  Angle- 
terre.  Le  frfere  de  Th.  Whately  accusa  un  ami  de  Frank- 
lin, M.  John  Temple,  qui  avait  et6  commissaire  des 
douanes  St  Boston,  d'avoir  soustrait  ces  lettres.  U  en  r^- 
sulta  un  duel,  oil  W.  Whately  fut  blesse.  Pour  justifier 
M.  Temple,  Franklin  se  vit  oblige  de  declarer  que 
c'6tait  lui  qui  avait  envoys  ces  lettres  a  Boston,  et  qu'il 
avait  cru  remplir  un  devoir. 

Hutchinson  6tait  le  vrai  coupable  \  ce  ne  fut  pas  k  lui 
qu'on  s'en  prit,  mais  h  la  colonic  qu'il  avait  denoncee, 
et  surtout  k  Franklin.  C'est  lui  qu'on  voulait  punir.  II 
avait  porte  la  lumifere  dans  les  t^nebres,  c'etait  un  crime 
d'fitat. 

1,  Voycz  coUe  pelilion,  Franklin's  Works^  21C, 
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Le  roi  renvoya  1  attaire  au  conseil  pme.  Franklin  lut 
cite  comme  un  coupable  devant  le  conseil.  II  n'y  eut 
pas  moins  de  trente-cinq  membres  qui  y  assisterent; 
Londres  tout  entier  s'int^ressa  h  cet  6v^nement,  plus 
peut-Stre  h  cause  du  scandale  qu'a  cause  des  graves  in- 
t^rSts  qui  y  ^talent  engages. 

L'affaire  fut  jug^e  le  29  Janvier  1774;  M.  John  Dun- 
ning (plus  tard  lord  Ashburton)  et.M.  John  Lee  d6fen- 
dirent  la  petition  et  Franklin ;  ils  citferent  entre  aulres 
pieces  une  lettre  d'Olivier  qui  conseiUait  a  de  saisir  et 
d'enlever  les  incendiaires  dont  les  6crits  soufflaient  le 
feu  de  la  sedition  dans  la  Gazette  de  Boston^. »  C'6taient 
Samuel  Adams,  Cooper,  Mayhew,  Warren,  Quincy, 
qu'on  d^signait  sous  ce  nom.  Dans  cette  singuli^re 
affaire,  c'^taientlesplaignants  qui^taientlesinsulteurs. 
Les  lettres  d'Hutchinson  ^taient  pleines  de  m^pns  pour 
les  fils  de  la  liberty. 

M.  Wedderburn  (plus  tard  lord  Loughborough),  so- 
licitor g6n6ral,  prit  la  parole  pour  le  gouvemeur  et  pour 
le  lieutenant  gouvemeur. 

Son  discours  fut  d'une  amertume,  d'une  violence 
extreme  contre  Franklin.  «  U  est  impossible,  dit-il,  que 
cet  homme  ait  eu  ces  lettres  autrement  que  par  fraude 
ou  par  corruption,  k  moins  qu'il  ne  les  ait  voices  lui- 
m^me  au  voleur.  »  C'etait  une  injure ;  il  est  permis  de 
croire  que  ce  n'^tait  pas  un  raisonnement. 

€  J*esp^re^  Milords,  ajoufa-t-il,  que,  pour  Thonneur  du  pays, 
deTEuropeetde  rhamanild,  vous  marquerez  cet  homme  d'un 
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et  politiques.  Get  homme  a  perdu  tout  droit  an  respect.  Dans 
quelle  compagnie  le  recevra-t-on?  On  le  sunreiliera  d'un  oeil 
jaloux,  on  cachera  ses  papiers^  on  fermera  son  bureau.  L'ap- 
peler  bonune  de  lettres,  ce  sera  d^rmais  pour  lui  une  in- 
jure ;  il  sera  Vhomo  trium  literarum  ^  • 

Je  T0U9  fais  gr4ce  de  la  prosopop^e  oil  le  solicitor 
g^D^ral  repr^nte  Franklin  firoid  et  impassible,  en  face 
de  deux  hommes  qui  s'entre-tuent  en  duel  par  sa  faute, 
d -un  digne  gouverneur  bless6  dans  ses  plus  chers  int^- 
r£ts,  et  des  destinies  de  TAm^rique  en  suspens.  Nous 
sommes  faits  k  cette  rh^torique.  Wedderbum  finit  par 
une  magnifique  citation  de  la  trag^die  de  Zanga  on  la 
Vengeance^  par  Young,  dans  laquelle  un  nigre  tue  son 
ennemi;  il  demanda  <csi  la  fiction  po^tique  qui  person- 
nifiait  la  vengeance  dansle  sanguinaire  Africain  n'^tait 
pas  surpass^e  par  la  froideur  et  Yapathie  de  cet  Am^- 
ricain  rmd^. »  Ces  yiolences  sont,  h  ce  qu'il  parait,  en 
tons  pays,  le  privilege  des  repr^sentanls  de  Timpassible 
justice. 

L'bomme  qu'un  intrigant  obscur  traitait  de*  cette 
sorte  ^tait  un  vieillard  de  soixante-huit  ans,  respec- 
table moins  encore  par  T&ge  que  par  la  noblesse  de  sa 
vie,  ses  d^couvertes  scientiflques,  et  les  services  que 
durant  vingt  ans  il  avait  rendus  k  sa  patrie  et  h  TAngle- 
terre,  c'^tait  Benjamin  Franidin. 

1 .  Eq  France,  on  est  un  sot  en  trois  lettres ;  chez  les  Romains  on 
^tait  un  voleur,  fur. 
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La  decision  du  conseu  n  etait  pas  douteuse ;  a  1  excep- 
tion de  lord  North,  qui  eut  une  tenue  convenable,  les 
lords  du  Gonseil  applaudirent  h  chacun  des  traits  d'es- 
prit  de  Tavocat  general;  aussi  n'h^sitferent-ils  pas  k  de- 
clarer : 

ccQue  la  petition  6tait  fond6e  sur  des  allegations 
fausses  ou  erron^es,  qu*elle  6tait  mal  fondle,  injurieuse, 
scandaleuse  et  s6ditieuse.  Qu'au  contraire,  dans  les 
pieces  produites ,  comme  dans  Fopinion  du  conseil, 
rien  n'attaquait  I'honneur,  I'integrite,  ni  la  conduite  du 
gouverneur  et  du  lieutenant  gouverneur;  qu'en  conse- 
quence la  petition  devait  etre  rejetee. » 

Ce  qui  fut  fait  par  decision  du  roi  du  7  fevrier  1774. 

Denier  la  justice  aux  planteurs  et  les  insulter  quand 
ils  la  demandaient,  c'etait  une  des  regies  qu'ayait  don- 
uees  Franklin  pour  amener  les  grands  empires  k  n*etre 
plus  que  des  petits  £tats.  La  sagesse  royale  d'Angleterre 
n'eut  garde  d'y  manquer. 

Durant  laphilippique  de  Wedderbum,  Franklin  resta 
froid  et  impassible.  II  ne  perdit  pas  contenance  un  in- 
stant, mais  en  sortant  il  serra  silencieusement  la  main 
du  d6cteur  Priestley,  et  le  lendemain  il  lui  dit  (c  que 
jamais  il  n'avait  mieux  senti  le  pouvoir  d'une  bonne 
conscience.  Car,  s'il  n'avait  pas  considere  comme  une 
des  meilleures  actions  de  sa  vie  celle  qui  lui  avait  valu 
de  telles  insultes,  il  n'aurait  jamais  pu  supporter  un  pa- 
reil  outrage  ^  »  t^tte  injurie  par  des  intrigants  et  voir 
les  sots  applaudir  h  ces  violences,  ce  fut  toujours  la 

1 .  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  I,  594. 
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ae  la  jusuue.  xjis  que  icb  uuuimt's  pciruuuucui  its  muius, 

c'est  qu'on  leur  porte  sous  les  yeux  la  lumiere  qui  doit 
les  sauver. 

Ce  n'6tait  pas  assez  pour  le  gouvernemeDt  d'avoir  re- 
pousse la  petition;  on  voulut  frapper  FrankUn  dans  sa 
personne.  U  ^tait  maltre  des  postes  pour  toute  TAm^- 
rique,  c'est  lui  qui  avait  cr66  ce  service,  qui  rapportait 
h  la  m6tropole  plus  de  3,000  livres  sterling  par  an ; 
on  lui  fit  sayoir  que  le  roi  n'avait  plus  besoin  de  son 
minist^re;  et,  suivant  Tusage,  on  Tinsulta  dans  les 
journaux. 

A  ces  attaques.  Franklin  fit  la  r^ponse  suivante  :  elle 
prouve  qu'ilayait  bient6trepris  toute  sa  s^r^nite : 

a  Monsieur, 

a  Votre  correspondant,  qui  signe  Britannicus,  d^clame  yio- 
lemment  centre  le  docteur  Franklin^  et  lui  reproche  son  in- 
gratitude envers  le  minist^re  d'une  nation  qui  lui  a  conf^r6 
tant  de  favours.  On  I'a  fait  maitre  g^n^ral  des  postes  en  Am^- 
rique,  son  fils  est  gouverneur,  et  on  lui  a  offert  une  place  de 
500  livres  sterling  dans  la  r^gie  des  sels,  s'il  voulait  abandon- 
ner  les  int^rdts  de  son  pays ;  mais  il  a  eu  la  m^chancel^  de 
rester  fiddle  k  sa  patrie,  et  il  est  plus  Am^ricain  que  jamais. 
Gomme  dans  le  gouvemement  d'Angleterre,  c'est  un  point 
^tabli  que  cbaque  homme  a  son  prix,  il  est  clair  que  les  mi- 
nislres  sent  des  maladroits  qui  n'ont  pas  fait  assez  pour  ce  per- 
sonnage.  Leur  maltre  a  tout  autant  raison  de  leur  en  vouloir 
que  Rodrigue  dans  la  com^die,  quand  il  reprocbe  k  Tapothi- 
caire  de  ne  pas  avoir  cmpoisonn^  Pandolpbe ;  et  il  est  probable 
qulls  peuvent  se  justifier  par  les  raisons  m^mes  que  donne 
Tapotbicaire. 

«  HoDRiGUE.  Tu  ni'us  promts  de  mettre  ce  Pandolpbe  dans 
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«  ecouie,  Fanaoipne  se  promene  et  me  Drave. 

«Fell  (Vapothicaire).  C'estvrai;  cependant  j*ait  fait  de  mon 
«  mieux.  A  diverses  reprises  j*ai  dooDiS  ^  cemtoc^aDt  plus  de 
«  poison  qu'il  n'en  faudrait  pour  tuer  un  ^l^phant.  11  a  aval6 
«  dose  apr^s  dose^  et  loin  d'en  6tre  atteint,  11  semble  quMl  ne 
«  s'en  porte  que  mieux.  U  a  une  constitution  et  une  force 
<f  extraordinaire.  Je  crois  qu'on  ne  pent  le  tuer  qu'en  lui  cou- 
«  pant  la  gorge,  et  ce  n*est  pas  mon  affaire. 

«  RoDOLPHE.  Ce  sera  la  mienne.  » 

Le  proces  de  Franklin  nous  a  fait  avancer  jusqu'i 
Tannic  1774;  revenons  sur  nos  pas,  au  mois  de  mai 
de  I'ann^e  1773,  ann^e  memorable,  car  c'estalors  que 
fut  prise,  et  sans  grande  reflexion,  lamesure  qui  rendit 
tout  h  fait  ennemies  TAm^rique  du  Nord  et  I'Angle- 
terre. 

Les  affaires  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  etaient  fort 
embarrass^es ;  TAmerique,  en  refusant  d'acheter  le  th6 
de  la  Compagnie,  lui  faisait  perdre  une  vente  de  plus  de 
dix  millions  par  an.  Les  actions  perdaient  50  p.  100; 
le  gouvemement,  de  son  c6t6,  perdait  par  an  400,000  li- 
vres  sterling  de  droits,  Lord  North  proposa  d'accorder 
h  la  Compagnie  un  drawback  sur  tons  les  th6s  qu'elle 
exporterait «  dans  les  colonies  britanniques  ou  les  plan- 
tations americaines.  »  On  Tautorisait  en  m^me  temps  k 
exporter  directement  de  ses  propres  magasins  et  pour 
son  propre  corapte\  Resterait  simplement  la  taxe  colo- 
niale  de  trois  pences  par  livre,  6tablie  par  I'acte  du  Par- 
lement  de  1767 ;  mais  le  drawback  permettait  de  r^duire 
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aurait  Le  me  a  si  bon  marcbe  que  la  contrebande  meme 
en  serait  atteinte. 

La  loi  passa,  non-seulement  sans  opposition,  mais 
sans  reflexions;  il  semblait  que  la  Compagnie  des  Indes 
ftii  seule  int^ress^e  en  cette  affaire.  On  ne  supposait 
pas  que  TAm^rique  pouss&t  le  puritanisme  jusqu'i  re« 
fuser  d'acheter  son  th6  bon  march^. 

La  compagnie  avail  h&te  de  profiler  de  son  uQuveau 
privilege;  dansle  cours  de  r6t6 1773,  elle  frita  un  cer- 
tain nombre  de  navires,  k  destination  de  diff^rentes  co- 
lonies, et  etablit  en  chaque  port  des  consignataires  ou 
agents  pour  vendre  ses  th^s.  Charleston,  Philadelpbie, 
New-York  et  Boston  ^taient  les  marches  principaux. 

La  mesure  prise  par  le  gouvemement  anglais  d^piut 
singuli^rement  aux  Am^ricains;  on  reprit  les  accusa- 
tions de  tyrannic;  on  annon^a  que,  si  on  se  r^signait  h 
payer  le  droit  sur  le  th^,  on  verrait  d^filer  k  la  suite 
lMmp6t  des  fendtres,  des  chemin^es,  Timpdt  sur  les 
terras,  et  le  reste  ^ ;  il  y  eut  des  6meutes  m£me  avant 
rarriv^e  des  vaisseaux;  mais  que  faire?  C^tait  Ik  ce  qui 
embarrassait  les  partisans  des  liberies  am^ricaines;  ils 
sentaient  que,  si  on  laissait  d^barquer  le  th^,  le  droit 
serait  pay6  par  le  consignataire;  comment  ensuite  em- 
p^cber  la  vente  et  la  consommation  de  la  marchandise? 

On  adopta  Tid^e  sugg^r^e  dans  une  lettre  du  comity 
de  correspondance  du  Massachusetts.  On  r^solut  de 
s'opposer  au  d^barquement. 
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qui  d6fendaient  aux  pilotes  de  la  Delaware  de  faire  entrer 
dans  le  port  des  navires  qui  apportaient  aux  Am^ricaiDs 
le  poison  de  Vesclavage,  A  New-York,  on  afflchait  que 
ce  n'etait  pas  du  th^  qu'on  apportait  aux  colons,  mais 
des  fers  forges  pour  eux  en  Angleterre  ^  L'opposition 
^tait  si  yive  que  les  consignataires  efiFray^s  refusferent 
d'accepter  la  cargaison ;  les  navires  retourn^rent  en  An- 
gleterre, sans  m^me  entrer  en  douane. 

A  Charleston,  le  tli6  fut  d6barqu6 ;  mais  on  ne  permit 
pas  aux  consignataires  d'en  prendre  livraison.  Les  col- 
lecteurs  le  saisirent  et  en  poursui\irent  I'adjudication, 
personne  ne  se  pr^senta.  Le  th^  pourrit  dans  les  maga* 
sins. 

A  Boston,  les  patriotes  qui  ^taient  k  la  t6te  du  mouve- 
ment  avaient  promis  k  leurs  amis  de  Philadelphie  et  de 
New- York  qu'ils  empficheraient  le  d^barquement  du 
th6 ;  mais  ToeuYre  ^tait  plus  difficile  qu'ils  ne  croyaient. 
Trois  navires  arriverent  it  Boston.  Les  consignataires 
^taient  les  amis  du  gouvernement;  soutenus  par  lui,  ils 
n'entendaient  pas  c6der. 

On  tint  des  meetings,  on  passa  des  resolutions  pour 
dtfendre  de  d6charger  les  navires.  On  ordonna  aux  capi- 
taines  des  vaisseaux  de  demander  la  libre  pratique  afin 
de  retourner  en  Angleterre  sans  entrer  en  douane; 
toutes  demandes  ill^gales  et  qui  sentaient  la  revolution. 

Les  capitaines,  ef^ay^s,  se  resignirent  k  partir.  Le 
collecteur  des  douanes  refusa  de  donner  la  libre  pra* 
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aouna  i  orare  a  empecner  la  sorue  a  aucuu  nayire  sans 
permission  de  rautorite  civile.  Gependant,  durant  plu- 
sieurs  nuits,  le  peuple  de  Boston  \eillait  sur  les  quais 
pour  s'opposerJi  tout  d6barquement. 

Dans  cette  situation  tendue,  qui  dura  vingt  jours,  les 
chefs  populaires  prirent  la  resolution  hardie  de  detruire 
le  th6  sur  les  vaisseaux  mfime.  C'6tait  risqucr  leurs  biens 
et  leur  vie ;  ils  ne  Tignoraient  pas;  mais  I'opinion  6tait 
avec  eux,  et  ils  commenQaient  k  ne  point  reculer  devant 
rid6e  d'une  revolution. 

Le  16  d^cembre  1773,  un  des  capitaines  de  vaisseau 
fut  envoy6  au  gouvemeur,  k  sa  demeure  de  Milton, 
pour  lui  demander  ses  passe-ports. 

L'heure  etait  solennelle,  le  refus  probable ;  aussi,  tan- 
dis  que  le  peuple,  assemble  k  cette  occasion  dans  la 
vieille  eglise  d'Old-South  *,  attendait  la  r6ponse,  Josiah 
Quincy,  s'adressant  k  la  reunion,  lui  dit : 

«  Ce  n*est  pas  Tesprit  qui  nous  anime  en  ce  moment  qui 
nous  sauvera.  Ce  que  nous  allons  faire  aujourd'hui  va  d^chai- 
ner  des  6v6nements  qui  rendront  n^cessaire  un  tout  autre 
esprit  pour  nous  sauver.  Voyez  la  fin.  Supposer  que  des  cris 
et  des  hosannahs  termineront  les  ^preuves  de  ce  jour,  c'est  un 
r6ve  d'enfant.  Ne  vous  m6prenez  pas  sur  la  valeur  et  Timpor- 
tance  du  prix  pour  lequel  nous  allons  combattre;  ne  vous 
trompez  pas  sur  la  puissance  de  ceux  qui  sont  conjures  contre 
vous;  ne  vous  aveuglez  pas  sur  la  haine  et  la  soif  de  vengeance 
qui  animent  tons  nos  ennemis  publics  et  priv^s,  au  deik  des 
mers  et  jusque  dans  notre  sein;  nous  ne  finirons  pas  cette 
querelle  sans  la  iutte  la  plus  vive  et  la  plus  rude.  Ce  ne  sont 
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ni  des  resolutions  populaircs,  ui  des  barungues  populaires,  ni 
des  acclamations,  ni  du  bruit,  qui  d^cideront  de  cette  affaire. 
Voyez  la  fin.  Voyez  le  but.  Pesez  toutes  choses,  consid^rez  s^- 
rieusement  la  cbosc  avant  de  prendre  des  mesures  qui  am^ne- 
ront  sur  ce  pays  le  plus  terrible  conQit  qu*il  aura  jamais  vu 

<c  Nous  avons  mis  la  main  h  la  charrue,  lui  cria  una 
voix,  nous  ne  reculerons  pas  » 

La  reponse  du  gouverneur  arriva;  e'etait  un  refus. 
Aussit6t  le  meeting  se  s6para ;  mais,  au  moment  m6me, 
deux  ou  trois  bandes  d'hommes  d^guis^s  et  peints  en 
Mohicans  aborderent  les  vaisseauxde  la  Compagnie.  En 
trois  heures,  on  en  tira  340  caisses  qu'on  brisa,  et  on 
jeta  le  th^  h  la  mer ;  il  y  en  avait  pour  una  .valeur  da  plus 
de  18,000  livres  sterling  (430,000  francs). 

((  Tout  a  6t^  conduit  avec  grand  ordre,  grande  d6- 
cence  et  parfaita  soumission  au  gouverneur,  »  6crivait 
John  Adams.  On  pent  trouver  que  la  derniera  phrase  est 
de  trop. 

Das  milliers  da  spectataurs  assistaient  h  cette  execu- 
tion; apres  quoi  on  se  dispersa  tranquillement  sans 
avoir  outrage  personne.  C'etait  Tob^issance  k  un  mot 
d'ordra,  cette  sagesse  populaira  qui  est  d'autant  plus 
effrayante  qu'on  sent  qu'un  saul  mot  va  d6chalner 
I'oraga. 

Personne  na  se  faisait  illusion  sur  la  gravity  d'un  pa- 
reil  acte;  e'etait  plus  qu'una  d^sob^issance  formelle, 
c'6tait  une  insulte  a  I'Angleterra ,  le  gant  jet6  i  la 
m^re  patrie.  C  etait  une  revolution.  C'est  ainsi  qu'on  le 
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cuuprii  6u  Au^wwiTtiy  w  iu\  par  luis  les  pius  viU'- 
lentes  qu'on  r^pondit  h  la  violence  des  habitants  de 
Boston. 

De  pareils  actes  portent  ayec  eux  leur  le^on.  Ce  qui 
decide  les  r^Yolutions,  c'est  qu'il  vient  un  moment  oil 
les  deux  partis,  surexcit^s,  affol^s,  se  jettent  tSte  baiss^e 
dans  la  guerre  civile  et  ne  voient  de  salut  que  dans  les 
armes.  A  distance,  il  est  ais6  pour  de  graves  historiens 
de  condamner  les  fautes  et  les  excis,  et  de  prononcer 
sentencieusement  que  la  moderation  eM  sauv^  tout  le 
monde;  mais  tant  qu'on  n'aura  pas  trouvS  un  moyen 
de  corriger  les  princes,  les  ministres  ou  les  assemblies 
de  leur  infatuation,  tant  que  les  dipositaires  de  Tauto- 
riti  feront  de  leur  pouvoir  la  mesure  de  leur  droit,  on 
n'ivitera  jamais  qu'un  peuple  ne  se  souleve  pour  reven- 
diquer  sa  liberty.  Si  Ton  veut  6tre  juste,  ce  n'est  pas 
Texplosion  qu'il  faut  considirer,  ce  sont  les  causes  qui 
Font  priparie.  Les  vrais  coupables  sont  ceux  qui  out 
charge  la  mine,  non  pas  ceux  qui  y  out  mis  le  feu.  En- 
visag^e  h  ce  point  de  vue,  la  revolution  americaine  aura 
pour  eile  la  faveur  des  juges  les  plus  s^v^res;  il  avait 
fallu  Tentetement  du  roi,  la  faiblesse  de  lord  North  et 
la  passion  du  Parlement  pour  pousser  k  la  r^volte  un 
peuple  qui  ne  demandait  que  ]e  maintien  de  ses  droits. 
G*est  1^  ce  qui  fait  le  grand  caractere  de  la  revolution 
d'oii  sortirent  les  fitats-Unis.  NuUe  trace  d'ambition, 
nul  calcul,  nulles  passions  mauvais^s,  mais  Tenergique 
resistance  d'un  peuple  qui  prefire  tons  les  maux  de  la 
guerre  h  la  servitude  et  h  Tinfamie. 
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BILL  DU  PORT  DE  BOSTON.  —  BURKE.  —  CONGRis  DE  4774. 


C'est  le  16  d^embre  1773  qu'^  Boston  une  ^meute 
ayait  jet^  les  caisses  de  th^  dans  la  mer.  Quand  ces  nou- 
velles  arrh^rent  en  Angleterre,  elles  port^rent  au  plus 
haul  degr^  Tirritation,  non-seulement  du  roi  et  du 
minist^re,  mais  du  Parlement  et  mSme  du  peuple.  Les 
peuples  aussi  s'habituent  k  dominer,  et  n'ont  ni  moins 
d'ambition,  ni  moins  d'orgueil  que  les  rois.  II  y  avait 
pr^s  de  dix  ans  que  de  part  et  d'autre  on  s'essayait  k  la 
domination  ou  k  la  resistance;  Taffaire  de  Boston  ^tait 
la  derniere  goutte  qui  fait  d^border  la  coupe.  L'Angle- 
terre,  bray^e,  youlut  en  finir  avec  ces  colons  qu'elle 
m^prisait,  k  raison  mdme  de  leur  patience  et  de  leur 
respect  de  la  l^galit^!  U  ne  manqua  pas  de  bravaches 
pour  declarer  en  plein  Parlement,  comme  le  fit  lord 
Sandwich,  un  ministre  du  roi,  que  les  Yankees  ^taient 
des  dr61es  et  des  14ches,  et  qu'avec  dix  mille  hommes 
on  les  feraitrentrer  dans  leurs  trous.  Ge  sont  de  ces  mots 
qui  blessent  ^jamais  un  peuple ;  Washington  lui-m^me, 
apr^  les  premiers  coups  port^s,  y  Yoyait  une  r^ponse  k 
ces  paroles  insens^es,  rSponse  qui  devait  apprendre  au 
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noble  lord  si  les  Americains  etaient  capables  de  com- 
battre  pour  leurs  liberies  et  leurs  propri^tes  ^ 

Le  7  mars  1774,  le  roi  fit  mettre  sous  les  yeux  du 
Parlement  les  d^pSches  et  les  pieces  concernant  les 
^venements  d'Am^rique;  il  signala,  dans  son  message, 
« les  yiolences  et  les  outrages  commis  k  Boston  pour 
empficher  le  commerce  anglais,  et  cela  par  suite  de 
pretentions  destructives  de  la  constitution,  »  et  il  in- 
vita  les  deux  chambres  k  prendre  les  mesures  n^ces- 
saires  <c  pour  arrdter  immediatement  le  d^sordre,  et  en 
outre  pour  assurer  k  I'avenir  I'ex^cution  des  lois  et  la 
juste  d^pendance  des  colonies  k  Tendroit  de  la  couroune 
et  du  Parlement^.  » 

Dans  ces  termes  gen^raux,  I'adresse  futvot^e  k  I'una- 
nimite;  personne  n'entendait  reconnaltre  rind^pen- 
dance  des  colonies;  I'opinion  publique,  si  puissante  sur 
les  assemblies,  itait  presque  aussi  ardente  qu'^  I'ipoque 
ou  Grani^ille  prisenta  Facte  du  timbre. 

Le  14  mars  1774,  lord  North  pr6senta  Tacte  resti 
cil^bre  sous  le  nom  de  Bill  du  port  de  Boston. 

Le  pr^mbule  diclarait  que,  dans  la  condition  pri- 
sente  de  laville  et  du  port  de  Boston,  il  n'y  ayait  de  secu- 
rity ni  pour  le  •commerce  anglais,  ni  pour  la  perception 
des  douanes.  En  consequence,  la  loi  ordonnait  qu'^ 
compter  du  l**"  juin  1774  il  serait  interdit  de  decharger 
ou  de  charger  aucune  marchandise  sur  les  quais  et 
dans  le  port  de  Boston.  C'est  k  Salem,  petite  ville  yoi- 
sine,  qui  a  un  bon  port,  qu'on  transfirait  le  commerce 
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regard^  comme  un  cMtiment  passager.  Lebilli^servait 
h  Sa  Majesty  le  droit  de  rouvrir  le  port  de  Boston,  quand 
I'ordre  et  la  paix  y  seraient  r^tablis  et  quand  on  aurait 
pay^  une  juste  indemnity  k  la  Gompagnie  des  Indes^ 
pour  les  thes  qu'on  lui  ayait  d^truits. 

En  pr^sentant  cette  mesure  violente,  lord  North  ne 
sortit  ni  de  sa  placidite,  ni  de  salangueur  ordinaires; 
il  se  contenta  d'all^guer  des  pr^c^dents.  «  On  dira  que 
les  innocents  souffriront  autant  quelescoupables,  mais 
quand  les  autorit^s  d*une  \ille  sont  rest^es  inactives  et 
endormies,  rien  n'est  plus  ordinaire  que  d'imposer  une 
amende  k  la  ville,  pour  la  punir  de  sa  negligence.  A 
Londres,  sous  le  rfegne  de  Charles  II,  quand  le  docteur 
Lamb  fut  tu6  par  des  inconnus,  la  cite  fut  mise  k 
Tamende.  Dans  I'affaire  du  capitaine  Porteous,  k  fidim- 
bourg,  toute  la  ville  fut  mise  k  I'amende.  A  Glasgow^ 
quand  la  maison  de  Campbell  fut  d^truite,  on  sequestra 
une  partie  des  reyenus  de  la  ville  pour  payer  le  dom- 
mage  ^  » 

Le  bill  rencontra  peu  de  resistance;  cependant,  sans 
parler  de  la  s^v^rit^  de  la  punition,  il  contensiit  une 
injustice.  Suivant  les  rfegles  de  la  loi  anglaise,  qui  re- 
garde  les  villes  comme  des  personnes  morales,  libres  et 
responsables,  et  suivant  les  lois  de  T^quit^,  il  fallait 
demander  reparation  k  la  ville  de  Boston,  et  n'agir  qu'^ 
son  refus.  «  Ici,  disait  Quincy  ^,  c'est  tout  un  peujJle 
accuse,  juge,  condamne  k  la  mine,  sans  &ire  entendu. » 
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^ftait  aussi  ropinion  de  Chatham,  qui  s'en  ouvrait  k  lord 
Shelburne.  Telle  ^lait  celle  de  Washington  ^  Le  mot 
d'indemnit^  fut  prononc^  dans  la  Chambre  des  com- 
munes. Franklin,  fort  effray^,  avait  pris  sur  lui,  comme 
agent  des  colonies,  d'offrir  un  remboursement  imm^* 
diat.  Lord  North  r^pondit  en  disant  que  ce  qu'on  you- 
lait  du  peuplede  Boston,  ce  n'^taitpas  indemnity,  mais 
ob^issance.  Et  k  c6ik  de  lui,  des  gens  moins  sympathi- 
ques  criaient  a  Delenda  est  Carthago.  Jamais  yous  ne 
retrouverez  d'ob^issance  que  yous  n'ayez  d^truit  ce  nid 
desauterelles^  » 

La  loi  fut  done  yot^e  par  les  deux  chambres,  le  roi 
riant  avec  ses  ministres  de  la  faiblesse  et  de  la  futility 
de  Topposition. 

Quelques  jours  plus  tard,  le  28  mars  1 774,  lord  North 
demanda  aux  communes  la  permission  de  presenter  un 
bill  pour  r^gler  le  gouyemement  du  Massachusetts.  Bu- 
gler la  liberty,  en  langue  minist^rielle,  c'est  la  confis- 
quer.  Lord  North  fut  chaudement  soutenu  par  lord  Ger- 
maine,  un  de  ces  hommes  trop  communs  dans  les 
Assemblies,  qui  yeulent  la  liberty  pour  eux,  mais  non 
pour  les  autres,  etquisont  conyaincus  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une 
forme  de  gouyemement  raisonnable,  celle  quileurcon- 
yient. 

«  Mettez  un  terme  k  leurs  meetings  communaux,  dit-il; 
qu*est-ce  que  c*est  que  ces  marchaads  qui  se  r^unissent  pour 
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de  se  regarder  comme  les  miDistres  de  leur  pays.  Qu'on  16" 
duise  leurs  villes  k  des  corporations  particulidres  comme  ici. 
Qu*on  r^gle  leurs  grands  et  leurs  pelits  jurys«  Qu*on  rende  la 
Constitution  d*Am^rique  aussi  semblable  que  possible  d  la 
n6tre«  Faiies  de  leur  Gonseil  quelquc  chose  comme  notre 
Cbambre  des  lords.  R^lormez  leurs  Assemblies.  II  n*T  a  Ul-* 
bas  ni  gouvernement,  ni  gouverneurs;  tout  est  meni  par  line 
foule  tumultucuse  et  qucrelleuse,  qui  ferait  mieux  de  s*oc- 
cuper  de  ses  affaires  que  de  se  m61er  de  politique  el  de  gou- 
vernement, oik  elle  ne  comprend  rien.  On  nous  dit :  <  Ne 
«  brisez  pas  leur  Gharte;  ne  leur'^tes  pas  des  droits  donn^ 
«  autrefois  par  la  Coiironn«. »  Je  n -ai  qn'me  riponse  k  hive 
k  ceux  qui  veulent  conserver  des  Ghartes  pareiU^  t  je  oa  kur 
souhaite  rien  de  pis  que  de  gouverner  de  pareils  sujets. 
Sojons  des  bommes,  et  k  force  de  perseverance  nous  en  fini- 
rons  avec  Tanarchie  et  la  confu8i«»a,  inous  reiablirons  la  paix» 
la  security  et  robeissaoce  ^  # 

Lord  North  reojieroia  le  jeune  lord,  ^pi'il  appela  m 
grand  esprit ;  U  iie  hxi  de  wt  pas  moais.  Le  bill  r^dige  par 
Wedderburn,  Tadversaire  de  Franklin,  et  par  Thuriow, 
d^clara  que  d&ormais  le  Gonseil,  au  lieu  d'etre  61u  par 
le  people,  serait  nomm6  par  la  couronne,  comme  en 
plusieurs  autres  colonies.  G'^tait  enlever  au  people  le 
contr61e  do  pouvoir  ex6culif  et  charger  Tautorite  de  se 
contr61er  elle-m6me,  ce  qui  ne  la  gfine  jamais.  Les 
town-meetings  ne  devaient  plos  avoir  lieo  qoe  poor  le 
choix  des  officiers  monicipaox,  a  moins  de  permission 
expresse  do  gooverneur.  Les  jur^s  etaient  nomm6s  sur 
une  liste  dress6e  par  le  sheriff  ^  Enfin  les  jugcs  el  m6me 
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les  sheriffs  6taient  choisis  par  le  gouverneur,  et  en  cer- 
tains eas  r6voqu6s  par  lui,  sans  la  sanction  ni  Taveu  du 
conseil. 

C'6tait  d^chirer  une  charte,  sous  Fempire  de  laquelle 
une  province  avait  6t6  peupl^e;  c'6tait  supprimer  la 
constitution  sous  laquelle  le  peuple  avait  grandi ;  c'^tait 
menacer  toutes  les  colonies  dans  une  seule.  Pour  ap- 
prouver  ce  coup  d'fitat,  on  trouva  des  16gistes;  par 
malheur  on  en  trouve  toujours.  A  leur  t^te  6tait  le 
grand  lord  Mansfield,  un  de  ces  oracles  judiciaires  qui 
necherchent  jamais  dans  les  lois  qu'une  arme  pour  le 
pouvoir  et  contrela  liberty. 

«  Ge  qui  8*est  pass^  k  Boston,  dit-il,  est  un  acte  patent  de 
trahisoD,  k  notre  faiblesse  et  ^  noire  imprudence.  N^an- 
moins,  c*est  r^v^nement  le  plus  heureux  qui  puisse  nous 
arriver,  car  mainfenant  nous  pouvons  tout  r^parer.  L*^p^e  est 
tir6e,  il  faut  jeter  le  fourreau.  Faites  passer  le  bill,  et  vous 
aurez  pass^  le  Rubicon.  Boston  se  soumettra,  et  vous  aurez 
une  victoire  sans  carnage  ^  » 

0  folie  de  la  m^taphore !  C'est  avec  de  grands  mots 
militaires,  qu'un  vieillard,  un  magistrat,  poussait  la 
Chambre  h  une  mesure  injuste  et  violente.  Une  charte 
est  un  contrat:  de  quel  droit  une  des  parties  pouvait- 
elle  le  violer? 

A  cette  objection,  il  est  vrai,  lord  North  avait  trouv6 
une  r^ponse  :  a  Nous  avons,  disait-il,  le  droit  de  d6- 
truire  la  charte  des  Am^ricains,  parce  qu'ils  en  abu- 
sent;  nous  avons  le  droit  de  les  gouverner  parce  qu'ils 
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Celte  r^ponse,  je  ne  sais  si  lord  North  Tavait  invenlee, 
mais  en  tout  cas  elle  a  fait  fortune.  On  ne  d^pouille 
jamais  les  peuples  de  leurs  droits  saus  declarer  que  ce 
sont  des  mineursdont  od  prend  en  main  Tint^rdt.  Mais 
qui  est  juge  de  TiDcapacit^?  C'est  le  tuteur  qui  fait  siens 
les  fruits  de  la  tutelle.  II  est  permis  de  douter  de  son 
impartiality. 

Au  milieu  des  mesures  violentes  qu'on  venait  de 
voter  et  de  celles  qu'on  annongait,  un  membre  de  la 
Chambre  des  communes,  Rose  Fuller,  proposa  d'abolir 
le  droit  surle  th6,  cause  de  toutes  ces  querelles;  c'^tait 
pour  un  grain  de  poivre  \  disait-il,  qu'on  risquait  un 
empire.  Les  ministres  r^pondirent  que  la  question  etait 
de  savoir  si  I'Angleterre  perdrait  toute  son  autorit6  et 
abdiquerait  devantrAm6rique.  LeParlementapplaudit. 
La  passion  au  lieu  de  la  raison,  c'est  toujours  le  grand 
moyen  de  succfes. 

La  proposition  de  Rose  Fuller  n'avait  aucune  chance 
de  r^ussir,  mais  elle  appela  h  parler  Edmond  Burke,  qui, 
h  cette  occasion,  fit  un  des  plus  beaux  discours  qu'on 
ait  jamais  prononc^s  dans  une  Assembl^e.  On  cite  en 
Angleterre  les  discours  sur  Y American  Taxation^ 
comme  on  citait  h  Rome  les  Catilinaires  ou  la  defense 
de  Mur^na. 

II  y  a  deux  parties  dans  ce  discours,  qui  est  tr^s- 
long;  une  histoire  de  la  poUtique  anglaise  k  regard  de 
rAm^rique,  pleine  de  faits  et  de  portraits  admirables, 
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celui  de  Townshend,  par  exemple;  puis  une  conclusion 
d'unerare  Eloquence  et  d'un  rare  bon  sens. 

Burke  demande  comment,  dans  un  pays  qui  a  des 
inUr^ts  immenses,  et  qui  est  li6  h  ses  colonies  par  Ic 
sang,  la  religion,  la  langue,  le  commerce,  il  est  possi* 
ble  qu'on  en  vienne  h  se  quereiler  pour  une  puerile 
m^taphysique.  a  Revenez  au  pass^,  dit-ilaux  ministres; 
point  d'inutiles  menaces,  point  de  concessions.  A  vous 
le  r^glement  du  commerce,  h  TAm^rique  le  droit  des 
taxes  int^rieures. 

«  Reprenez  Yotre  ancienne  position,  position  forte,  excel* 
leote,  et  alors  restez-en  —  ne  faites  riea  de  plus,  —  ne 
raisoDuez  pas.  A  toutes  les  speculations  des  th^oriciens,  de 
quelque  cOt^  qu'ils  soient,  opposez  comme  un  rampart  Tan- 
cienne  politique,  Tancienne  pratique  de  I'empire.  Vous  serez 
sur  un  terrain  solide,  large^  puissant  I  Sur  cette  base  pro« 
foude  etablissez  vos  machines,  et  vous  ferez  venir  les  mondes 
&  vous*. 

«  Mais,  au  nom  du  ciel,  ayezunsyst^me,  unsyst^me^vous 
avant  la  fin  de  la  session.  Youlez-vous  taxer  rAmdrique  et  en 
tirer  un  retenu  productift  Si  tous  le  voulez,  dites-le  bien 
bftut;  nommez,  fixes,  cyterminez  le  revenu;  ^tablissez-en  la 
quantity,  nommez-en  Tobjet,  r^glez-en  la  perception;  et  alors, 
quand  vous  vous  battrez  pour  quelque  chose,  battez-vous.  Si 
vous  tuez,  volez;  si  vous  assassinez,  pillez;  mais  ne  soyez  pas 
en  mdme  temps  des  assassins  et  des  fous,  violents,  vindicatiis, 
sanguinaires  et  tyrans  pour  rien  I  Puissent  de  meiileurs  con- 
seils  vous  guider! 

«  Encore  une  fois,  revenez  k  vos  propres  principes;  cher- 
chez  la  paix  et  obtenez-la.  Si  TAm^rique  a  quelque  mati^re 
iroposable,  laissez-la  s'imposer  elle-m^me.  Je  ne  viens  pas  ici 
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ju8qu*au  nom.  Laissez  les  Am^ricaias  comme  ils  ^taient  na- 
gu^re ;  toutes  ces  distinctions,  n^es  de  nos  malheureuses  que- 
relleSy  mourront  avec  elles.  Les  Amdricains  et  qous^  nos  p^res 
et  leurs  p^res,  ont  ^t^  beureux  sous  cet  andeo  syst^me.  Effa- 
qou$  ^  jamais,  effagons  des  deux  cOt6s  le  souvenir  des  actes 
maitieureux  qui  ont  troubM  nos  vieux  usages.  Gontentez-vous 
de  lier  les  Am^ricains  par  vos  lois  de  commerce;  vous  l*aveE 
toujours  fait :  que  ce  soit  U  voire  raison  pour  continuer  &  le 
faire.  Ne  les  cbargez  pas  d'impOts;  v^us  ne  Tavez  jamais 
fait :  que  ce  soit  \k  votre  raison  pour  ne  point  le  faire.  Voil4 
les  arguments  des  £tats  et  des  royaumes.  Laissez  le  resie  aux 
6coles;  c*est  Ik  seulement  que  de  pareilles  discussions  sont 
sans  danger. 

«  Mais  si  au  lieu  d*6tre  sages  et  mod^r^s,  vous  empoisonnez 
la  source  mdme  du  gouvemement;  si  de  la  nature  illimit^e 
et  illimitable  de  la  souverainet^,  vous  tirez,  k  force  de  subti- 
lil^,  des  consequences  odieuses  k  ceux  que  vous  gouvernez, 
vous  leur  apprendrez  k  mettre  en  qujestion  celte  souverainet6 
m^me.  Quand  il  est  pouss^  k  bout,  le  sanglier  se  retourne 
centre  le  chasseur.  Si  votre  souverainet^  et  leur  liberty  ne 
peuvent  se  concilier,  que  choisiront-ils?  Us  vous  jetteront 
votre  souverainete  k  la  face.  Ya-t-il  au  monde  un  homme  qui 
se  laisse  r^duire  en  servitude  par  un  argument? 

«  Que  nos  adversaires  r^unissent  tout  leur  talent,  qu*ils 
parlent,  qu*ils  me  disent  ce  qui  reste  de  liberty  aux  Amdri* 
cains,  et  ce  qui  leur  manque  de  servitude,  si  vous  pouvez  lier 
leur  propriety  et  leur  Industrie  par  toutes  les  restrictions 
commerciales  qu'il  vous  plaira  d*imaginer,  et  si  en  mdme 
temps  vous  en  faites  des  bdtes  de  somme,  charg^es  de  tous  les 
impOts  qu'il  vous  plaira  de  leur  imposer,  sans  les  consulter  ? 
Us  portent  le  fardeau  d*un  monopole  illimit^;  y  ajouterez- 
Tous  le  fardeau  d*imp6ts  iUimit^s?  Les  Anglais  d*AmMque 
sentiront  bien  que  ceci  est  de  Tesclavage.  —  Que  cefr  es- 


c  ...  Voii^  leg  fails;  demandez-vous  roaiDtenant  si  ces  An- 
glais d'Am^rique  seront  coDteots  dans  leur  esclavage?  Si  yous 
dites  que  non,  voyez  les  cons6quences.  Demandez-vous  com- 
ment YOUS  gouYernerez  un  peuple  qui  pense  qu*il  a  droit 
d*6tre  libre,  et  qui  pense  qu'il  ne  Test  pas.  Voire  syst^me  ne 
produil  point  de  revenus.  La  seuie  chose  qu*il  produise,  c'est 
le  mdconlentemenly  le  d^sordre  et  la  d^sob^issance.  Vous 
aYez  amend  TAmdrique  k  ce  point,  qu'apr^s  yous  6tre  baign^ 
dans  le  sang  jusqu'aux  yeux,  il  yous  faudra  finir  juste  oil  yous 
commencez ;  il  yous  faudra  taxer  oik  il  n*y  aura  plus  de  revenu ; 
il  YOUS  faudra...  Je  m*arr61e,  je  ne  Yois  plus  rien...  Au-deli, 
tout  est  confusion  ^ 

«  ...  Sur  ces  affaires  d'Amdrique,  je  I'aYoue,  jesuis  sdrieux 
Jusqu*^  la  trislesse.  Depuis  que  je  suisau  Parlemenl^  et  avanl 
m6me  d*y  singer,  je  n'ai  jamais  eu  qu'une  opinion  k  ce  sujet. 
Le  noble  lord*,  suiYanl  son  habitude,  attribue  sans  doule  le 
r6le  que  mes  amis  el  mot  nous  aYons  choisi,  au  ddsir  de  lui 
prendre  ses  places.  Qu'il  jouisse  en  paiz  de  cetle  idde  heu- 
reuse  el  originaie.  Si  je  la  lui  Otais,  je  lui  61erais  la  plus  grande 
part  de  son  esprit  et  tons  ses  raisonnements.  Mais  j'aime  mieux 
souffrir  ses  plaisanleries,  et  m6me  des  coups  plus  rudes,  que 
d*6tre  responsable  doYant  Dieu,  en  embrassant  un  sysl^me  qui 
Ya  k  la  destruction  de  Tun  de  ses  meilleurs  et  plus  beaux  ou- 
Yrages.  Mais,  aussi  bien  que  le  noble  lord  et  ses  amis,  je  con- 
nais  la  carle  d'Anglelerre;  je  sals  que  la  route  que  je  prends 
n*est  pas  celie  qui  m^ne  aux  prif&rences,  II  y  a  Yingt  ans  que 
roon  excellent  et  honorable  ami  >  suit  celte  route  difficile ; 
elle  ne  Fa  pas  conduit  encore  k  la  place'  du  noble  lord.  G*est 
1^  cependant  la  route  que  je  youx  suivre;  elle  m^ne  k  I'hon- 
neur.  Puissions-nous  longtemps  faire  cetle  route  ensemble ; 
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queis  que  soiem  ceux  qui  se  neoi  ae  noire  Yoyage. 

«  Je  le  declare  en  toute  sinc^rit^  et  solennellement,  j*ai 
foujours  adh^r^  &  la  politique  de  1766,  parce  qu*elle  est  le 
veritable  int^rdt  de  TADgleterre,  et  qu'en  limitant  dans  son 
exercice  Tautorit^  du  Parlement,  elle  lui  donne  une  base  so- 
lide,  durable,  in^branlable.  Jusqu*^  ce  que  vous  revenies  k 
ce  syst^me,  il  n*y  aura  point  de  paix  pour  TAngleterre  K  o 

£mu  par  les  paroles  de  Burke,  lord  Dowdeswell  s'^- 
cria  :  cc^Faisons  justice  avant  qu'il  soit  tro^p  tard. »  11 
6tait  trop  tard.  Tout  ceque  put  obtenir  T^loquence  de 
Burke,  ce  fut  une  minority  de  49  voix,  le  mfime  chiffre 
qui  s'^tait  oppos^  au  bill  du  timbre. 

On  en  6tait  au  rfegne  de  la  force.  Obliger  Boston  k 
demander  gr&ce  h  deux  genoux,  et  terrifier  TAm^rique 
par  cet  exemple,  c'6tait  toute  la  politique  du  ministre. 
Le  general  Gage,  commandant  en  chef  de  toutes  les 
forces  militaires  d'Am^rique,  fut  nomm^  gouvemeur 
civil  du  Massachusetts,  et  envoy6  ayec  quatre  regiments 
pour  fermer  le  port  de  Boston. 

Dans  les  instructions  qu'on  lui  donnait,  on  le  char- 
geait  de  prendre  les  mesures  n^cessaires  pour  arrdter 
les  chefs  du  mouvement  et  les  faire  punir.  G'est  sur- 
tout  k  Samuel  Adams,  Ykme  de  la  resistance,  qu'on  en 
voulait.  On  ne  se  trompait  pas;  sans  son  Anergic  et  sa 
resolution,  peut-6tre  n'eAt-on  pas  ete  jusqu'au  bout.  II 
avait  pr6vu  la  separation;  il  savait  ce  qu'il  voulait. 

Si  Ton  voulait  s'emparer  militairement  des  chefs  de 
parti  et  violer  la  loi,  c'est  qu'on  sentait  qu'un  jury  am^- 
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tete  du  pays.  On  prevoyait  aussi  une  lutte  avec  les  sol- 
dats,  et  Ton  voulait  ^viter  qu'un  jury  am^ricain  ne  punit 
les  agresseurs.  Un  troisi^me  bill,  recommande  par  le 
roi,  d^cidaque  tout  officier  de  revenu,  tout  magistrate 
tout  soldat  accuse  de  crime  capital  serait  jug6  soit  en 
Massachusetts,  soit  en  Nouvelle-£cosse,  soit  en  Grande- 
Bretagne.  C'^tait  un  bill  d'iodemnil^  pour  tout  exc^s 
commis  coptre  les  citoyens. 

C'est  h  propos  de  ce  bill  que  le  colonel  Barr6  fit  un 
deses  plus  beaux  discours,  un  discours  qu'en  plus  d'uo 
pays  on  pent  encore  mediter  aujourd'hui. 

«  Messieurs,  j*ai  ^t^  ^lev^  pour  6tre  soldat,  j'ai  servi  long- 
temps;  je  respecte  la  profession,  je  suls  li^  d'amiti^  ^troite  avec 
un  grand  nombre  d'officiers ;  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  de  country 
gentleman  qui  regarde  Farm^e  d*ua  oeil  plus  jaloux,  oa  qui 
rdsiste  plus  ^nergiquement  k  Tidde  de  la  mettre  au  dessus  da 
coQtrOla  de  la  puissance  civilQ«  Ne  vous  fiev  i  perw)Due  dans 
cette  situation.  Ce  n'est  pas  la  faute  du  soldatr:  c'est  la  faute 
de  rhumaine  nature.  Quand  la  loi  ne  la  bride  pas,  ell^  de- 
vient  insolente  et  licencieuse;  elle  viole  capricieusement  la 
paix  de  la  soci^t^  et  foule  aux  pieds  les  droits  du  genre 
humain. 

0  En  Old  fai^ftvU  Tavocat  da  VAn^rlqtie,  i%  $^  que  je 
suis  le  plus  solidQ  wi  de  mon  pay^^  ^'o^s  yivoo^  du  com- 
merce de  rAmdrique.  Ali^nez  vos  colonies,  et  vous  renverserez 
les  fondements  de  votre  richesse  et  de  votre  puissance.  Le  jour 
0^  les  drapeaux  seront  d^ploy^s  en  Am^rique,  vous  6tes  un 
peuple  perdu. 

«  Et  cependant,  c'est  k  cette  extr^mit^  d^sesp6r^e  que  vous 
vous  jetez.  Et  vous  vous  y  jetez  avec  tant  de  violence,  par  des 
moyens  qui  vont  si  directement  k  cette  issue  fatale,  qu'il  sem- 
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Die  que  vous  yoaiiez  resoiument  vous  perare,  si  voire  loiie 
n'^tait  voire  excuse.  En  acceptant  le  bill  qui  ferme  le  port  de 
Boston,  j*ai  r^sist^  k  la  violence  am^ricaine,  au  risque  de  per- 
drel^-bas  ma  popularity.  G*est  au  mdme  risque  que  je  r^siste 
aujourd'hui  d  voire  fureur 

«  Yous  change^de  terrain,  dii-il  encore  aux  minlsires ;  vous 
devenez  les  agresseurs,  vous  infligez  le  plus  cruel  outrage  aux 
Am^ricaimi,  en  les  soumeitant  &  la  mere!  du  soldat.  Je  sais 
rimmense  superiority  que  vos  troupes  disciplin^es  auront  sur 
des  provinciaux;  mais  prenez  garde  que  le  d^sespoir  ne  sup- 
pl^e  ^la  discipline.  Au  lieu  de  leur  envoyer  labranche  d'oli- 
vier  (j'entends  par  ik  le  rappel  de  toutes  ces  mesures  inutiles 
pour  vous,  oppressives  pour  eux),  vous  leur  envoyez  ryp^e 
nue.  Demandez  leur  coneours  de  fagon  constiiuiionnelle,  ils 
vous  donneront  tout  ce  qu'ils  peuvent  donner.  Lorsque  vous 
les  avez  mis  r^guliyrement  en  demeure,  ils  ne  vous  ont  jamais 
rien  refuse.  Yos  proc^s-verbaux  constatent  vos  remerciements 
pour  le  zSle  avec  lequel  ils  ont  contribuy  aux  besoins  de  r£tat* 
Quelle  folie  vous  pousse  k  essayer  d'emporter  de  force  ce  que, 
certainement,  vous  pouvez  obtenir  par  simple  requisition.  En 
lesflatiant,  vous  pouvez  tout  en  esp^rer;  mais  ne  les  menacez 
pas,  ils  vous  ressemblent  trop  pour  c^der.  Ayez  quelque  in- 
dulgence pour  votre  sang;  respectez  cette  solide  vertu  an- 
glaise;  rdtractez  cette  odieuse  parade  d'autorite,  et  rappelez- 
YOUS  que  le  premier  pas  pour  faire  contribuer  les  colons 
k  vos  depenses,  c*est  de  les  reconcilier  avec  votre  gouver- 
nement^  » 

Oo  remarqua  qu'en  pr^sentant  una  mesure  aussi  coq** 
traira  h  toutes  les  id^es  anglaises,  lord  North  tremblait 
et  b(§gayait  h  cfaaque  mot.  II  ob^issait  h  une  volont^ 
plus  forte  que  la  siej^eu  Mais^  ftutour  de  lui,  on  n'b^* 
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ruiner  que  de  fai^oriser  la  r^volte  impie  d'enfants  in- 
grats. 

Un  quatri^me  bill,  pr^sent^  par  lord  North,  I^galisait 
les  logements  militaires  dans  la  ville  de  Boston. 

Un  cinqui^me  bill  r^glait  le  gouveroemeut  de  Que- 
bec. 

L'Angleterre,  jusque-lk  fort  Indifi^rente,  sinon  m6me 
hostile  aux  FraD^ais  catholiques  du  Canada,  s'aperce- 
vait  enfin  que  pour  les  peuples  conquis  la  reUgion  est 
une  seconde  patrie.  G'est  sur  les  Canadiens  fran^ais  et 
catholiques  que  les  ministres  anglais  s'appuyaient  pour 
comprimer  les  colons  anglais  et  protestants.  Le  Canada, 
il  faut  le  dire,  gagnait  beaucoup  k  cette  g^n^rosit^  peu 
d^sint^ress^e.  Le  bien  sortait  du  mal.  Ce  peuple  an- 
glais, qui  ne  voulait  pas  reconnaitre  Texistence  des 
catholiques  en  Irlande,  ^tablissait  sur  les  bords  du  Saint- 
Laurent  le  libre  exercice  de  la  religion  de  F^glise  de 
Rome  et  confirmait  le  clerg^  de  cette  £glise  dans  ses 
droits  et  privileges. 

Jusque-1^  tout  6tait  louable ;  mais,  sous  le  nom  de 
Canada,  le  bill  comprenait  tons  les  territoires  dispute 
k  la  France,  c'est-k-direrOuesttoutentier,  entreTOhio, 
les  grands  lacs  et  le  Mississipi.  On  enserrait  les  treize 
colonies  entre  un  gouvemement  soumis  tout  entier  k 
Tarbitraire  minist^riel  (on  avait  eu  soin  de  garder  les 
lois  fran^aises),  sans  habeas  corpus^  sans  part  au  yote 
de  rimp6t,  sans  aucune  de  ces  libert^s  qui  font  la  gloire 
de  TAngleterre. 
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La  mesure,  du  reste,  etait  habile;  les  Canadiens,  se- 
par^s  des  Am^ricains  par  la  langue,  la  religioD  et  les 
souvenirs,  n'auraient  pu  passer  k  la  r^volte  que  si  on 
les  avait  opprim^s.  Maltres  de  leurs  droits,  ils  demeu- 
raient  fiddles  k  TAngleterre.  Et,  par  un  resultat  bizarre 
d'apparence,  et  juste  aufond,  iln'y  eut  que  les  Fran^ais 
conquis  qui  restferent  fid^es  k  la  m^tropole.  L'Angle- 
terre  ne  garda  en  Am^rique  que  ceux  de  ses  sujets  dont 
elle  avait  respects  les  droits. 

Tous  ces  bills  pass^rent  a  des  majorit^s  considerables, 
n  y  eut  cependant  plus  d*une  protestation.  «  J'ai  vos 
mesures  en  horreur,  s'Scria  le  colonel  Ban*^ ;  vous  av^ 
d^jlt  une  reunion  des  colonies  en  congr^s;  vous  en 
aurez  bient6t  une  autre.  Les  Am^ricains  n*abandon- 
neront  pas  leurs  principes;  s'ils  cedent,  ils  sont  escla- 
ves  ^  y>  Barr^  connaissait  TAm^rique;  on  ne  T^coutapas 
plus  que  Burke;  c'^taitune  de  ces  heures  fatales  oil  Ton 
ne  veut  entendre  que  la  passion. 

Le  10  mai  1774,  lejour  mfime  oil  mourait  Louis  XV^ 
ou  arrivait  au  tr6ne  un  prince  honnSte  homme,  qui 
loin  d'accepter  Th^ritage  de  honte  que  lui  laissait  son 
aleul,  devait  relever  la  France  et  la  venger  de  la  perte 
du  Canada  et  des  Indes  en  afiranchissant  TAm^rique, 
ce  jour-1^  mSme,  le  bill  du  port  de  Boston  parvenait 
au  Massachusetts. 

On  convoqua  aussit6t  un  meeting  k  la  salle  Faneuil, 
La  situation  devenait  de  plus  en  plus  difficile;  trois  ou 
quatre  milliers  de  marchands  et  d'ouvriers,  c'etait  la  le 
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noyau  de  la  resistance  a  un  grand  pays  comme  FAn- 
glelerre.  lis  n'h^sitferent  pas  cependant,  et  d^clarferent 
a  que  rinjustioe,  rinhumanit^  et  la  cruaut^  de  Facte 
qui  fennait  le  port  de  Boston  d^fiassakait  toute  expres- 
sion, qu'ils  laissaient  k  Fopiaion  kle  juger,  et  qu'ils  em 
appelaient  k  Dieu  et  au  monde'. 

Puis,  inyoquant  le  secours  des  colonies,  leurssoeurs, 
leur  rappelant  que  Boston  sou&ait  pour  la  cause  com- 
mune et  que  c'etait  la  liberty  gin&relt  qu'on  atiaquait, 
les  Bostoniens  diielar^ent  que  k  si  les  autres  colonies 
Toulaient  se  joindre  k  eux  pour  arrMer  tmi  commerce 
ayec  FAngleterne  et  les  Antilles,  jusqu'i  ce  que  le  bill 
du  port  de  Boston  {tii  i^voqu^,  cetle  resolution  serait 
le  salut  de  FAmerique  du  Nord  et  de  ses  liberies.  » 

Ces  resolutions  furent  adreseees  k  toutes  les  colonies, 
et  partout  ellestrouv6rent  de  F^cho, 

En  Yirginie,  la  Chambre  etait  assembiee.  Sui^ant  un 
vicil  usage  anglais  et  amerieain,  eHe  fixa  le  I*'  juin, 
jour  ou  le  port  de  Boston  devaat  etre  ferme^  cc  comme 
un  jour  de  jeiine,  d'humilialion  et  de  pri^r^,  oil  Fon 
implorerait  devotement  la  protection  divine,  afin  que 
Dieu,  dans  sa  bonte,  ecart&t  les  terribles  calamit^s  qui 
mena^ent  de  detruire  les  droits  civils  des  colons,  afin 
qu'il  eioign&t  les  maux  de  la  guerre  civile,  afln  qu'il 
doun&t  k  tons  un  coeur  et  une  4me  pour  s'opposer  par 
tous  les  moyens  justes  et  legitimes  k  toute  injure  faite 
aux  droits  de  FAmerique.  » 

Cette  resolution  effraya  le  gouverneur,  qui  pronon^ta 
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la  dissolution  de  l  assemblee.  Mais  les  pasteurs  n  etaient 
pas  moins  patriotes  que  les  fiddles.  Le  jetme  fut  c^l6br6 
partout  en  \6teinents  de  deuil,  et  les  membres  de  Tas- 
semblee  se  r^unirent  en  grand  nombre  pour  signer  une 
protestation  daus  laquelle  ils  d^claraient  que  la  ferme- 
ture  du  port  de  Boston,  «  que  Vattaque  faite  k  une  des 
colonies,  leur  soDur,  pour  la  contraindre  k  se  soumettre 
k  des  taxes  arbitraires,  ^tait  une  attaque  faite  a  toute . 
rAm^rique  et  mena^it  de  ruine  tons  les  droits,  si 
la  sagesse  r^unie  de  toutes  les  colonies  n*y  prenait 
garden  » 

G -6tait  rid6e  du  congr^s  qui  renaissait. 

Le  7  juin,  TAssembl^e  du  Massachusetts,  transf^r^ 
k  Salem  par  le  nouveau  gouvemeur,  le  g^n^ral  Gage, 
ne  fut  pas  plut6t  en  s^nce  qu'elle  d^clara  que  rien 
B^itait  plus  urgent  qu'une  reunion  des  diffi§rents  comi- 
tesdes  colonies.  L'objet  decette  reunion,  ou  pour  mieux 
dire  de  ce  congrfes,  devait  6tre  d'examiner  les  mesures 
k  recommander  aux  colonies,  pour  recouvrer  et  r^tablir 
leurs  droits  et  leurs  liberty  civiles  et  religieuses,  en 
m6me  temps  que  pour  retablir  Tunion  et  Tharmonie. 
entre  la  6rande*Bretagne  et  les  colonies,  union  d^sir^e 
ardemment  par  tons  les  honn^tes  gens  ^. 

La  Chambre  nomma  aussit6t  cinq  membres  pour  ce 
congres  projet^ :  les  deux  Adams,  Gushing,  J.  Bawdoin 
et  R.-T.  Paine.  Le  lieu  de  reunion  indiqu^  fut  Phila- 
delphie.  G'6tait  le  centre  des  colonies. 

Le  gouirerneur,  inform^  de  ces  resolutions,  tandis 
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qu  on  les  aiscutaiiy  accourui  pour  cussouare  i  Assem- 
bl4e.  U  trouva  les  portes  ferm^es  et  fut  oblige  de  lire  sa 
proclamation  de  dissolution  sur  Tescalier.  Ce  fut  la 
derniere  Ghambre  tenue  h  Boston  $om  rautoriti  du 
rou 

dependant  Tid^e  qu'un  congrfes  6tait  le  seul  moyen 
de  salut  faisait  de  grands  progr^s.  Cette  idee  r^unissait 
tous  les  partis.  En  Pensylvanie,  oh.  les  quakers  domi- 
naient,  oh  Thorreur  de  la  guerre  gSnait  la  resistance, 
Dickinson,  Fauteur  des  Lettres  (Tun  Fermier^  poussait 
au  congr^s,  pour  eviter  toute  mesure  violente  etpour 
ramener  la  concorde  entre  les  colonies  et  la  m^re-patrie. 
U  Youlait  (et  beaucoup  de  Pensylvaniens  etaient  de  son 
avis)  un  acte  de  non  importation,  de  non  exportation, 
de  non  consommation,  et  un  congrfes,  maisrien  de  plus. 
En  un  mot,  une  resistance  passive  et  legale  qui  permit 
de  gagner  du  temps  ^ 

Les  deux  Adams,  Quincy,  les  hommes  clairvoyants 
et  decides  parce  qu'ils  Etaient  clairvoyants,  ne  se  fai- 
saient  pas  illusion  sur  le  resultat  final  de  cette  politi- 
que; mais  la  grosse  question  6tait  la  reunion  d'un  con- 
gr^s,  et  pour  marcher  d'accord,  il  etait  inutile  de  remuer 
de  plus  gros  probl^mes.  On  s'en  tint  Ik. 

Mais  k  rint^rieur  de  la  colonic,  dans  le  Massachu- 

1.  Comme  traits  final  Dickinson  acceptait  les  lois  de  naylgation, 
il  ofihrait  une  indemnity  pour  les  th^s,  et  un  re?enu  annuel  yot^  pur  les 
colonies,  et  soumis  au  contrdle  du  Parlement ;  moyennant  quoi  il  es- 
p4rait  le  rappel  du  Boston-Port-bill,  du  bill  des  logements  militaires, 
des  prerogatives  excesslves  des  cours  d'amirautds,  et  du  droit  pr^tenda 
de  taxes  inttSrieures.  Deux  ans  plus  tdt  on  aurait  pu  trailer  sur  ce  pied, 
mats  les  ^ytoements  avaieut  pris  une  toumure  telle  qu'aacun  des  deux 
pays  n'eiit  touIu  accepter  ces  arrangements. 
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accepter,  mftme  provisoirement,  un  regime  nouveau, 
qui  leur  enlevait  loutes  leurs  vieilles  liberies.  Le  bill  du 
gouverneur  du  Massachusetts  interdisait  les  libres  reu- 
nions, et  le  gouverneur  d6clarait  que,  si  ces  reunions 
ne  se  dissipaient  pas  k  la  voix  du  sheriff,  il  viendrait 
lui-m6me  avec  des  soldats  pour  souteuir  le  magistrate ; 
mais,  malgre  ces  menaces,  on  se  reunissait.  Ces  town- 
meetings^  ces  assemblies  communales,  c'etait  le  vrai 
gouvernement  de  la  colonic  depuis  son  origine.  C'itait 
1^  qu'on  se  reunissait  comme  hommes,  comme  citoyens, 
comma  chr6tiens,  pour  r6gler  tons  les  intirfits.  C'est  \k 
qu'on  eiisait  les  ofQciers,  qu'on  faisait  ses  doliances, 
qu'on  riglait  r^ducation,  qu'on  discutait  les  salaires  du 
clerg6,  les  affaires  de  religion.  C'est  Ut,  il  est  vrai,  qu'itait 
le  foyer  de  la  resistance,  parce  que  1^  etait  la  Yie.  Re- 
noncer  k  ces  assemblies ,  pour  un  Americain ,  c'etait 
abdiquer. 

Dans  ces  reunions,  on  prenait  les  resolutions  les  plus 
hardies,  et  on  les  faisait  imprimer. 

Un  des  plus  ceiebres  de  ces  meetings  est  celui  qui 
se  tint  k  Milton,  dans  le  comte  de  Suffolk,  le  7  septem- 
bre  1774 ;  les  resolutions  avaient  ete  redigees  par  Joseph 
Warren,  qui  devait  bient6t  tomber  k  Bunker-Hill,  pre- 
mier martyr  de  Tindependance. 

a  Gen'est  pas,  disait-il,  la  justice  qui  nous  menace,  c'est  la 
force;  ce  n'est  pas  la  sagcsse,  c'est  la  veDgeance.  C'est  la 
Grande-Bretagne  qui,  autrefois,  pers^cuta,  tortura,  chassa  nos 
p^res,  et  qui  maintenant  poursuit  leurs  enfants  innocents  avec 
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une  impitoyable  s^y^ritd.  Ge  ddsert,  ce  sol  sauvage  et  sans 
culture,  nos  p^res  Font  acquis  par  leur  travail  et  cooquis  par 
leur  sang ;  c'est  k  nous  qu'ils  ont  laiss^  cet  heritage,  qui  leur 
acodt^  si  cher;  ils  nous  ont  Tobligation  sacr^e  de  le 
transmettre  d  nos  descendants,  sans  souillure  et  sans  entraves. 
De  notre  courage  et  de  notre  sagesse  depend  le  destin  du  Nou- 
Tcau-Monde  et  de  ces  millions  d'hommes  qui  ne  sont  pas  en- 
core n^. 

«  Si  un  continent  immense,  si  un  pen  pie  de  plusieurs  mil- 
lions d*hommes  se  soumet  Iftchement  k  vivre  suivant  I'arbi- 
traire  de  ministres  capricieux,  ii  accepte  honteusement  une 
servitude  volontaire;  les  generations  futures  chargeront  sa 
m6moire  d'une  perpetuelle  malediction  » 

Apres  ce  pr^ambule,  Tassembl^e  d^clarait  que  le  bill 
de  lord  North  «  n'6tait  que  reffort  d'une  administration 
criminelle  pour  asservir  i'Am^rique,  »  et  qu'on  n'y  de- 
vait  pas  ob6ir. 

«  Que  les  conseillers  qui  accepteraient  leurs  titres  de  la 
couronne  et  non  du  peuple ;  que  les  juges  qui  accepte- 
raient une  semblable  )iomination,  ^taient  des  magistrats 
inconstitutionnels,  »  auxquels  on  ne  devait  pas  obeir. 

L'assembl6e  aUait  plus  loin,  elle  declarait  Youloir 
rester  sur  la  defensive  aussi  longtemps  que  cette  con- 
duite  ne  mettrait  en  danger  ni  la  liberty  ni  la  vie  des 
citoyens,  mais  pas  plus  longtemps.  On  recommandait 
aux  milices  de  s'organiser,  de  s'exercer  une  fois  au 
moins  par  semaine,  et  de  choisir  des  officiers  capables : 
c'etait  une  r6ponse  aux  bravades  de  lord  Sandwich. 

C'etait  la  du  reste  T^tat  des  esprits  dans  toute  la  pro- 
vince. La  \ille  de  Salem,  h  qui  Ton  donnait  les  privila- 
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geb  uu  purt  uc  i>u&iuu,  pruusMiut  t^uire  ifsa  mams  uu 

gin^ral  Gage  eontre  cette  g^D^rosit^  suspecte,  et  de- 
clarait  que  les  citoyens  de  Salem  a  seraient  morts  k 
toute  notion  de  justice  et  k  tout  sentiment  d'humanit^, 
s'iis  pouvaient  concevoir  Tid^  de  saisir  la  richesse  de 
leurs  Yoisins  et  de  s'enrichir  de  leur  ruined  r> 

Deyant  les  menaces  du  peuple,  les  conseiUers  nomm^s 
par  le  gouYerneur  r^signaient  leur  commission,  yo- 
lontairement  on  non.  Les  jures,  convoqu^s  suivant  la 
nouY^  loi,  refusaient  de  singer.  La  oil  les  juges  ayaient 
^t^  nomm^s  par  le  gouverneur,  le  peuple  s'assemblait 
et  obsiruait  le  passage,  reCusant  au  sheriff  de  laisser  les 
juges  s'installer.  «c  Nous  ne  connaissonsde  juges,  di- 
sait*ii,  que  eeux  qu'etablissent  nos  anoiennes  lois  et 
Tancienne  coutume  du  pays.  Nous  ne  connaissons  pas 
ces  intrus,  nous  ne  les  laisserons  pas  entrer  ici^.  »  La 
r^ohitton  eommeoQait. 

Quaod  on  considere  k  distance  ces  grands  ^venemen  ts 
qu'on  oomme  revolutions,  on  se  demande  comment  on 
ne  ies  a  pas  ^it^s;  il  semble  que  le  droit  n'est  jamais 
douteux,  et  qu'ayec  le  moindre  bcm  sens  on  e(it  tout 
concilia.  II  y  a  jdus,  on  troute  i  toutes  les  epcM|ues 
d'honn^es  gens  comme  Barr^,  et  quelquefois  des  bom* 
mes  de  g^nie  comme  Burke,  qui  montrent  du  doigt 
Tablme  et  annoncent  ravenir,  <lomment  ne  les  a-t-on 
pas  ecout^? 

II  y  a  lit  une  ignorance  et  un  aveuglement  qui  nous 
^toanent. 
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temps;  c'est  ce  qui  fait  que  le  pass6  nous  semble  si  ab- 
surde  et  que  nous  nous  jugeons  si  raisonnables,  parce 
que  nous  avons  d'autres  passions. 

Oui,  Burke  avait  raison,  Chatham  Yoyait  Tavenir, 
Franklin  6tait  prophfete,  Oui;  mais  ce  qui  fait  la  force 
de  la  y^ritS  et  de  la  justice,  ce  n'est  pas  le  g^nie  de  celui 
qui  Tannonce,  c'est  la  sagesse  de  celui  qui  T^coute. 
Cette  sagesse-lii  n'est  pas  chose  ext^rieure;  on  ne  la 
donne  pas  aux  peuples  ni  aux  roiscomme  une  cocarde; 
c*est  Toeuvre  de  F^ducation,  de  la  raison  et  du  temps. 

Yoil&  pourquoi  les  vrais  bienfaiteurs  de  Thumanit^ 
sont  ceux  qui  instruisent  et  qui  ayertissent  les  nations; 
YoilJi  pourquoi  Thistoire  est  une  oeuvre  morale  quand, 
sans  faiblesse  et  sans  passion,  elle  juge  et  condamne  le 
pass6.  Mais,  il  faut  le  dire,  Fhistorien  manque  trop  sou- 
vent  h  son  devoir;  il  se  fait  le  complice  des  6venements; 
il  nous  parle  des  fautes  des  rois  et  des  ministres;  il  ne 
nous  dit  rien  de  la  passion  et  de  la  folic  du  peuple.  Ce 
coupable-lk  est  toujours  amnisti^.  Et  non-seulement  il 
est  amnisti6,  mais  sa  folie  sert  h  amnistier  les  crimes  de 
SOS  chefs.  La  Saint-Barth^lemy,  les  massacres  de  sep- 
tembre,  les  6chafauds  de  1793,  les  exchs  dudespotisme, 
la  bassesse  de  ceux  qui  le  servent,  tout  se  justifie  par  la 
faute  de  cet  6tre  irresponsable  et  multiple  qu'on  nomme 
le  peuple,  et  dont  chacun  se  d^tache  avec  d^dain.  Re- 
poussons  cette  14che  morale,  condamnons  tous  les  cou- 
pables  et  tous  les  complices.  L'histoire  est  h  refaire; 
elle  doit  assigner  k  chacun  sa  part.  S6vfere  pour  les  rois 
ou  les  tribuns  qui  ont  flatt6  la  foule  et  entretenu  I'igno- 
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raDce  ou  la  passion  qui  les  sen,  mais  severe  aussi  pour 
les  peuples  qui  se  sont  mis  au-dessus  des  ^ternelles  lois 
de  la  justice :  c'est  ainsique  Thistoire  devient  la  le^on  et 
le  salut  des  generations  futures,  veritable  tribunal  qui, 
en  condamnant  le  passe,  protege  Tavenir. 
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DOUZIEME  LEgON 

GONGIUhs  DE  1774. 


L'id^e  d*uQ  coDgres  avail  ^t^  accueiUie  avec  enthou- 
siasme  par  toutes  les  colonies,  et  d^s  YktA  de  1774  on 
s'etait  r^uni  pour  nommer  des  d^legu^s.  Qael  ^tait  I'^tat 
des  esprits?  Nous  en  pouvons  juger  par  une  pifece  im- 
portante,  la  lettre  6crite  par  le  colonel  Washington  a 
Bryan  Fairfax,  qui  demandait  gu'on  s'entint  k  d'hum- 
bles  petitions.  Cette  lettre  est  un  des  plus  pr^cieux 
documents  de  Thistoire  de  la  revolution.  Quand  une 
&me  aussi  grande  et  aussi  moderee  en  ^tait  venue  h 
rid6e  de  r6sister,  quelles  ne  devaient  pas  6tre  Tagitation 
et  Teffervescence  des  tfites  ardentes  et  des  coeurs  pas- 
sionn^s. 

0  A  Bryan  Fairfax. 

•  Hoant-yernon,  20  jaillet  1774. 

a  Cher  Monsieur, 

«  ...  Je  n'h^sitc  pas  k  reconnattre  combien  je  suis  loin  de 
m*accorder  avee  vous  sur  les  moyens  d*obtenir  le  rappel  des 
actes  doQtoQ  se  plaint  avee  tant  de  force  et  de  justice;  je 
conviens  m&me  que  cetle  difference  d'opinion  semble  prove- 
nir  des  diff^rentes  interpretations  que  nous  donnons  a  lacon- 
duite  du  minist^re.  Gomnie  je  ne  vois  rien  qui  puisse  porter 
k  croire  que  le  Parlement  saisira  une  occasion  favorable  de 
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son  systeme  tyrannique,  eomme  a  aiiieurs  je  remarque  ou 
crois  remarquer  que  le  gouYernemeDt,  au  m^pris  des  lois  et 
de  la  justice,  persiste  dans  son  plan  arrdt^  de  d^lruire  nos  lois 
et  nos  liberies  constitutionnelles,  comment  puis-je  esp^rer 
quelque  chose  d'une  mesure  qui  a  d6jk  essay^e  inutile^ 
ment?  En  $omme,  Monsieur  >  que  repoussons-nous?  Est^ce 
Timposilion  de  trois  pence  par  livre  deth^,  comme  excessive  ? 
Noa,  c*est  le  droit  seul  que  nous  avons  toujours  contests,  et 
nous  avons  d^j^  fait  parvenir  nos  reclamations  k  Sa  Majesty, 
avec  le  respect  et  le  d^vouement  de  sujets  fiddles.  De  plus, 
nous  nous  sommes  adress^s  k  la  Chambre  des  lords  et  k  la 
Chambre  des  communes  pour  leur  representor  qu'en  notre 
quality  d'Anglais  nous  ne  pouvions  etre  priv^s  de  cette  dis- 
position essentielle  et  pr^cieuse  de  notre  Constitution.  Si  done 
c'est  centre  le  droit  de  taxe  que  nous  protestons  maintenant, 
et  que  nous  avons  constamment  protests >  pourquoi  suppose- 
rait-on  en  Angleterre  que  Tapplication  de  ce  droit  soit  au- 
jourd'hui  moins  odieuse  que  par  le  pass^?  Quelle  raison  avons- 
nous  de  croire  qu*on  se  decide  U-bas  k  faire  une  seconde 
tentative,  quand  les  mSmes  ressentiments  remplissent  toujours 
nos  coeurs,  si  Ton  n*a  pas  I'intention  de  la  pousser  jusqu'au 
bout  par  tons  les  moyens  qu'on  a  en  son  pouvoir? 

«  La  conduite  du  peuple  de  Boston  ne  peut  justifier  la  ri- 
gueur  des  mesures  qui  ont  6i€  prises  k  son  ^gard,  que  dans 
le  cas  il  y  aurait  eu  demande  ou  refus  de  payement ;  il  ne 
fallait  pas,  k  cause  de  cette  conduite,  priver  de  sa  charte  le 
gouvernement  de  Massachusetts,  ou  empdcher  que  les  cou- 
pables  fussent  jug^s  dans  le  lieu  oiH  le  deiit  a  ete  commis^ 
puisqu*ii  n'y  a  et  ne  peut  y  avoir  aucun  cas  qui  exige  cette 
mesure.  Tous  ces  faits  ne  sont-ils  pas  des  preuves  dvidentes 
d*un  plan  fixe  et  arrets  pour  nous  soumettre  k  Timpdt?  Et, 
si  nous  avions  besoin  d'autres  preuves,  les  d^bats  de  la 
Chambre  des  communes  ne  nous  en  fourniraient-ils  pas?  La 
conduit*  du  general  Gage,  en  supprimant  Tadresse  de  son 


rare  que  d  an  general  angiais,  on  u  qnaune  ae  tratiison  tome 
association  ayant  pour  bat  d'affecter  le  commerce  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne ;  cette  condaite,  dis-je,  n'est-elle  pas  an  td- 
moignage  sans  exemple  da  plas  despotiqae  syst^me  de  tyran- 
nic qai  ait  jamais  6i6  mis  en  pratiqae  soas  on  goayemement 
libre?  En  un  mot,  poar  noas  conyaincre  des  projets  minist^- 
riels,  quel  besoin  est-il  d'aatres  preayes  qae  les  actes  m6mes 
da  minist^re,  actes  qai  tendent  tons  aa  m6me  bat,  c'est-A.- 
dire,  si  je  ne  me  trompe>  &  ^tablir  le  droit  de  nous  taxer  ?  Que 
pouyons-nous  esp^rer  de  nos  r^lamations,  lorsqu'on  nous  dit 
que  le  moment  est  arriyd,  on  jamais,  de  didder  la  question? 
Ferons-nons  entendre  nos  plaintes  apr^  cela,  et  demanderons- 
nous  justice  lorsque  nous  Fayons  d^j^  fait  en  yain?  Est-ce  qu*k 
la  yue  d*une  pareille  conduite  nous  nous  bomerons  k  nous 
lamenter,  et  k  supplier  humbiement  les  ministres  de  nous 
accorder  justice,  apr^s  qu*on  nous  I'a  d^ni^e  si  souyent? 
Ou  bien  resterons-nous  les  bras  crois^,  tandis  que  nos  pro- 
yinces  sont  immol^es  Tune  apr^s  Tautre  h  un  ayeugle  des- 
potisme? 

«  Si  je  yoyais  quelque  raison  en  fayeur  du  droit  que  s*ar- 
roge  le  Parlement  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  de  nous  soumettre 
k  la  taxe  sans  notre  aveu,  je  croirais  tr^s-yolontiers  ayec 
yous  que  c'est  k  la  yoie  de  la  petition,  et  k  la  yoie  de  petition 
seulement,  qu*il  conyiendrait  d'ayoir  recours  pour  obtenir 
le  redressement  de  nos  griefs,  parce  qu'alors  nous  demande- 
rions  une  fayeur  au  lieu  de  r^clamer  un  droit  qui,  dans  mon 
opinion,  nous  appartient  incontestablement,  et  par  la  loi  na- 
turelle,  et  par  notre  Constitution.  Ce  serait  m6me,  selon 
moi,  un  crime  que  de  faire  un  pas  de  plus,  si  Ton  avait 
une  telle  id^e;  mais  je  ne  Tai  point.  Je  pense  que  le  Par- 
lement de  la  Grande- Bretagne  n*a  pas  plus  le  droit  de 
metlre  ses  mains  dans  ma  poche,  sans  mon  ayeu,  que 
je  n*ai  le  droit  de  mettre  les  miennes  dans  la  y6tre.  Et 
comme  il  a  d^j^  repouss^  les  representations  respectueuses 


<l  

tt  Quant  k  la  proposition  d*une  adresse  k  la  Couronne,  je 
Yous  avoue^  Monsieur,  que  je  pense  que  le  mieux  aurait  ^t^ 
de  ne  pas  s'en  occuper.  Je  n'attends  rien  de  cette  mesure,  et 
ma  voime  Taurait  pas  sanctionn^e,  si  elle  devaii  retarder  Ta- 
doption  du  syst^me  de  non-importation;  carje  suis  convaincu, 
comme  de  ma  propre  existence,  qu'il  n*y  a  de  salut  pour  nous 
que  dans  la  d^tresse  de  nos  adversaires;  et  je  pense,  ou  du 
moins  j*esp6re  qu'il  est  resi€  parmi  nous  assez  de  vertu  pu- 
blique  pour  nous  refuser  tout,  h.  Texception  des  chosesnc^ces- 
saires  ^  la  vie,  afin  d'arriver  k  ce  r^sultat.  Nous  avons  le  droit 
d'agir  ainsi ;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  pouvoir  au  monde  qui  puisse  nous 
forcer  ^  I'abdiquer,  tant  que  nous  n'aurons  pas  ^t^  r^duits  k 
Tesclavage  le  plus  abject.  L'interdit  mis  sur  nos  exportations 
serait  sans  doute  un  moyen  plus  prompt  que  Tautre  pour  at- 
teindre  notre  but;  mais  si  nous  devons  de  Targent ^  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  Textrfime  n^cessit^  seule  pent  justifier  le  refus  de 
s*acquitter.  Aussi  j*ai  des  doutes  sur  cette  mesure,  et  je  desire 
d'abord  qu'on  fasse  Tessai  de  Tautre  moyen,  qui  est  l^gal,  et 
doit  facililer  les  payements. 

«  Je  ne  finirai  pas  sans  exprimer  quelque  regret  de  ce  que 
je  diff6re  d*avis  avec  vous  sur  une  question  d'une  si  grande 
importance  et  d'un  int^rfit  si  g^n^ral ;  je  me  d^fierais  de  mon 
propre  jugement  dans  cette  circonstance,  si  tout  mon  6tre 
ne  reculait  pas  devant  la  pens^e  de  me  soumettre  k  des.me- 
sures  que  je  crois  subversives  de  tout  ce  qui  doit  6tre  cher 
et  sacr^,  et  si  je  ne  sentais  pas  en  m^me  temps  que  la  voix 
du  genre  humain  est  avec  moi.  Je  dois  m*excuser  de  vous 
envoyer  une  ^bauche  peu  lisible  des  id^es  que  m'a  sugg^- 
r6es  votre  lettre.  Mais,  en  voyant  T^tendue  de  la  mienne, 
comme  je  suis  tr^s-occup^  dans  ce  moment-ci,  je  ne  puis 
songer  k  en  faire  une  copie  plus  nette. 

«  Je  suis,  cher  Monsieur,  votre  ob^issant  serviteur.  » 
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colonies  *  ser^unirenti  Philadelphie.  hh  se  trouvaient 
les  hommes  qui  allaient  joner  le  r61e  le  plus  conside- 
rable dans  une  revolution  que  le  plus  grand  nombre 
esp6rait  encore  ^carter.  Patrick  Henry,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Henri  Lee  et  Washington,  de  la  Virginie;  Philippe 
Livingston,  John  Jay  et  Deane,  de  New-York,  les  deux 
Adams,  du  Massachusetts;  Sherman  et  Deane,  du  Con- 
necticut; William  Livingston,  de  New-Jersey ;  Gadsden, 
et  JohnRutledge  de  la  Caroline  du  Sud. 

Tous  ces  d^l^guds,  au  nombre  d'un  peu  plus  de 
cinquante,  ^lus  de  famous  diverses,  les  uns  par  les  as- 
semblies coloniales  ou  par  des  conventions,  les  autres 
par  des  comites  ou  par  le  cri  public^,  tous  ayant  regu 
des  instructions  differentes^  et  nommis  en  nombre 
inigal,  se  trouvaient  representer  des  colonies  dont  les 
intirdts  commerciaux,  I'industrie,  les  moeurs,  les  iglises 
itaient  differents  et  quelquefois  opposes;  mais  tous 
etaient  unis  par  une  m6me  pens6e,  c'est  que  TAmerique 
ne  pouvait  c6der  aux  pretentions  anglaises  sans  abdi- 
quer  ses  libert^s.  C'6tait  TAngleterre  qui  faisait  naitre 
rUnion, 

On  se  r6unit  h  Carpenter's  Hall,  et  aussit6t  la  reunion 
s'intitula  Congris  et  se  choisit  un  president  et  un  se- 
cretaire. Le  president  fut  Peyton  Randolph,  speaker  de 
rassembl6e  de  Virginie;  le  secretaire  fut  Charles  Thom- 
son. 

1.  La  G^orgie  ne  s'^tait  pas  encore  Jointe  k  la  Confederation. 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  14;  Ticknor  Curtis,  I,  13. 

3.  Cartis,  History  of  theConstitulion,  1,  18. 
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ment  on  votoraii?  II  n'y  avait  pas  de  pr6c^dents.  Reprd- 
sentaitron  le  peuple  am^ricaio,  representait-on  les 
colonies?  Patrick  Henry  soulenait  la  premiere  opinion, 
a  Toute  TAm^rique,  disait-il,  ne  fait  plus  qu'un  corps. 
Ou  soni  vosfronti^res  coloniales?  II  n'y  en  a  plus.  II  n  y 
aplusde  Virginiens,  de  Pensylvaniens,  deNew-Yorkais, 
de  Nouveaux-Anglais.  Je  ne  suis  plus  un  Yirginien,  je 
suis  un  Americain^  »  Cette  opinion  nepr^valut  pas, 
on  n'en  etait  pas  encore  arriv6-lk.  Restait  toujours  la 
question  de  savoir  comment  on  voterait.  Serait-ce  par 
t6te?  Serait-ce  par  colonie?  Par  t6te,  la  decision  eAt  6t6 
difficilement  juste,  car  chaque  colonie  avait  enToy6 
autant  de  d616gues  qu'elle  avait  voulu.  Par  colonie? 
c'etait  donner  h  des  provinces  sans  importance  autant 
d'autorite  q\xk  un  grand  pays  comme  la  Virginie.  hh 
d'ailleurs,  et  des  le  premier  jour,  per^a  la  jalousie 
des  Etats;  les  petites  colonies  ne  voulaient  pas  ceder 
aux  grandes.  Comme  le  Congres  6tait  compost  de  man- 
dataires  coloniaux,  et  n'avait  d'autre  pouvoir  qu'un 
pouvoir  d'opinion,  on  d6cida  sagement  que  chaque  co- 
lonie aurait  son  vote,  et  n'en  aurait  qu'un;  «attendu, 
ditle  journal  du  Congres,  que  le  Congres  ne  peutpas 
se  procurer  les  mat^riaux  n6cessaires  pour  ^tablirTim- 
portance  de  chaque  colonie  ^;  »  c'etait  unefa^on  de  r6- 
server  Favenir. 
La  seconde  decision  fut  de  singer  portes  fermees. 

1.  Ticknor  Curtis,  1,  15. 

2.  Saivant  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev.^  IV,  121,  en  1774,  le  chiffre  des 
habitants  aurait  M  de  2,600,000»  doat  500,000  a^gres. 
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tinaque  memDre  s  ODUgea  sur  i  nonneur  a  garaer  le 
secret  sur  les  deliberations,  jusqu'k  ce  que  le  Congr^s 
en  ordonn&t  la  publication.  On  ne  de^vait  publier  que  les 
r&olutions. 

Deuxraisons,  ^galement  bonnes,  engageaientleCon- 
grfes  k  prendre  cette  mesure.  Dans  T^tat  d'excitation  ou 
etaient  les  esprits,  les  discussions  du  Congrfes  n'auraient 
fait  qu'enflammer  les  passions,  et  c*6tait  le  calme  qu'on 
voulait  obtenir.  Ensuite^  il  y  avait  deux  partis  dans  le 
Congr^s  comme  dans  le  pays ;  les  &mes  ardentes,  comme 
Samuel  Adams  et  Patrick  Henry,  qui  poussaient  k  la 
rupture  et  k  la  guerre;  les  gens  timides  et  prudents, 
comme  Dickinson,  decides  k  obtenir  reparation,  mais 
non  moins  decides  k  maintenir  leur  d^pendance  de 
TAngleterre,  si  on  reconnaissait  leurs  libert^s  et  leurs 
droits.  Cetait  Topinion  trfes-arr6t6e  de  Washington,  et 
suivant  lui,  cette  opinion  6tait  celle  du  Congres  et  du 
peuple  du  Massachusetts  K 

Quoique  les  discussions  du  Congres  aient  6\A  se- 
cretes, et  qu'il  n'en  soit  rest6  que  des  procfes-verbaux 
insigniflants,  on  sait  cependant,  par  un  mot  de  Pa- 
trick Henry,  que  Washington  y  fit  reconnaltre,  dfes  le 
premier  jour,  la  superiority  de  son  caract^re  et  la  soli- 
dity de  son  esprit.  «  Si  vous  parlez  d'^loquence,  disait 
Patrick  Henry  k  un  ami,  M.  Rutledge,  de  la  Caroline  du 
Sud,  est  de  beaucoup  le  plus  grand  orateur;  mais  si 
Yous  parlez  de  la  solidit6  du  jugement  et  de  la  profonde 
connaissance  des  choses,  le  colonel  Washington  est  in- 

1.  Sparks,  Vie  de  Washington  (trad,  fran^.),  I,  159. 
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coDtestablemeDt  inomme  supeneur  d  JNobie  justice 
rendue  k  Washington  par  un  homme  qui  avait  plus 
d'^loquence  que  de  fermet^. 

Ces  mesures  prises,  on  proposa  que  le  Congr^s  s'ou- 
vrlt  le  lendemain  par  une  pri^re.  Jay  et  Rutledge  s'y 
oppos^rent,  k  cause  de  la  diversity  des  opinions  reli- 
gieuses.  Ce  fut  Samuel  Adams,  le  puritain,  qui  insista : 
c(  Je  ne  suis  pas  un  bigot,  dit-il;  quelle  que  soitl'Sglise 
du  pasteur,  je  puis  entendre  une  pri^re  faite  par  un 
homme  de  pi^te  et  de  vertu,  qui  est  en  m^me  temps 
rami  de  son  pays.  »  Et  il  d&igna  Duche,  de  Philadel- 
phie,  ministre  de  Tfiglise  ^piscopale,  qui  fut  nomm6 
C'etait  la  liberty  religieuse  qui  s'installait  dans  le  Con- 
grfes  :  elle  y  est  rest6e. 

Le  lendemain,  Duch^  lut  le  psaume  du  jour;  il  sembla 
qu'on  entendlt  un  oracle.  Le  psaume  du  jour  ^tait  le 
psaume  3S  ^ : 

a  Seigneur,  plaidez  ma  cause  centre  ceux  qui  me  font  in- 
justice^ combattez  centre  ceux  qui  combattent  centre  moi. 
Prenez  vos  armes  et  votre  bouciier,  levez-vous  pour  venir  d 
men  secours. 

o  Tirez  votre  ^p^e,  fermez  le  passage  k  ceux  qui  me  pers^- 
cutent;  dites  k  men  koie  :  G'est  moi  qui  suis  ton  salut.  » 

Une  fois  le  Congr^s  rassembl^,  on  lui  soumit  les  reso- 
lutions prises  par  les  del^gu^s  du  comit^  de  Suffolk  au 
Massachusetts ;  le  Congres  n'h^sita  point  a  les  approuver, 

f.  Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  88. 

2.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  IV,  131. 

3.  Waab.  Irving.  Li/e  of  Wash.,  I,  281. 
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quoiqu  elies  declarassent  nuUes  et  liiegaies  des  lois  ren- 
dues  par  le  Parlement. 

«  L'assembl^e,  dit  la  resolution  du  CongrSs,  ressent  vive- 
mcnt  les  souiTrances  que  ses  concitoyens  du  Massachusetts 
^prouvent  par  TefTet  des  ades  injustes,  cruels  etoppressifsdu 
Parlement  britannique;  ti\%  approu?e  latagesse  et  la  fensoet^ 
qui  ont  dirig^  roppositioa  k  ce»  mauvaises  laesures  minist^ 
rielles;  elle  recommande  ^ieusement  ^  ses  fr^res  de  pers^- 
Y^rer  dans  la  conduite  ferme  et  mod^r^e  qu'expriment  les 
rdsolutions.  En  mdme  temps  elie  esp^re  que  les  efTorts  unis 
de  toute  TAm^rique  du  Nord  porteront  dans  Tesprit  de  la 
nation  britannique  la  conviction  que  la  politique  suivie  par 
Tadministration  pr^sente  est  foUe,  injiute  et  roineuse^  et  qu'il 
est  n^cessaire  d'en  appeler  H  dt  mailieurs  bommes  et  4  de 
plus  sages  mesures  ^  » 

Ud  peu  plus  tard,  le  Congr^,  inform^  que  le  g^n^ral 
Gage  faisait  fortifier  risthme  qui  unit  Bostoo  k  la  terre 
ferme,  ^crivit  au  general,  pour  qu'il  eiii  k  suspendre 
ces  travaux  inqui^tants,  et  passa  une  resolution  nou- 
'velle  qui  approuvait  I'opposition  des  citoyens  du  Mas- 
sachusetts. . 

«  Si,  dit  Tassembiee,  on  emploie  la  force  pour  mettre  k 
execution  les  derniers  actes  du  Parlement,  en  ce  cas  toute 
TAm^rique  doit  soutenir  les  citoyens  du  Massachusetts  dans 
leur  resistance.  Quiconque  acceptera  une  fonction ,  dtablie 
par  Tacte  du  Parlement  pour  changer  la  forme  du  gouver- 
nement  et  violer  la  Constitution,  sera  youde  k  rezecration 
de  tous  les  gens  de  bien  et  regardee  comme  ie  detestable  ins- 
trument de  despotisme  qui  se  prepare  k  detruire  les  droits  et 
les  liberies  que  TAmerique  a  rcQus  de  Dieu,  de  la  nature  et 
d*un  contrat.  » 

1.  Fitiin,  I,  284. 


A  Dotre  point  de  vue^  cette  assemblee  qui,  par  simple 
mandat  des  citoyens,  se  met  k  gouverner  le  pays,  nous 
paralt  une  assemblee  revolutionnaire  et  s^ditieuse;  mais 
dans  un  pays  immense  comme  TAm^rique ,  et  de  plus 
habitu6  k  la  liberty,  on  n'en  jugeait  pas  ainsi.  Le  Con- 
grfes  se  d^claraitle  gardien  des  droits  etdes  libertes  des 
colonies;  rien  de  plus  ^  Chatham  devait  faire  bientdt 
le  pompeux  ^loge  du  Congres,  et  le  g6n6ral  Gage,  loin 
de  s'irriter  de  la  lettre  du  Congrfes,  protestait  que  les 
troupes  n'avaient  donne  et  ne  donneraient  aucun  sujet 
de  plainte ;  il  finissait  en  disant :  c<  Je  desire  ardemment 
que  lesennemis  communs  des  deux  pays  puissentvoir, 
k  leur  d^sappointement,  que  ces  disputes  entre  la  m^re 
patrie  et  les  colonies  out  fini  conune  les  querelles 
d'amoureux,  en  augmentant  Taffection  qu'elles  se  doi- 
vent  porter  mutuellement. » 

Le  Congres  n'entendait  point  agir,  il  n'en  avait  pas 
re^u  le  mandat;  il  ne  comptait  pas  davantage  rendre  des 
lois,  il  n'avait  pas  le  pouvoir  l^gislatif,  Ce  n'^tait  pas 
une  autorit^  r^volutionnaire,  c'^tait,  si  je  puis  me  servir 
de  ce  mot,  une  assemblee  consultante,  une  reunion  de 
tons  les  avocats  de  I'Amerique,  charges  d'exposer  k 
I'Angleterre  et  k  I'Europe  les  droits  et  les  griefs  des  co- 
lonies. 

Une  declaration  de  droits,  une  association  de  non-im- 
portation, des  adresses  au  roi,  au  peuple  anglais,  aux 
colonies  am6ricaines  et  aux  habitants  de  la  province  de 
Quebec,  yoiik  ce  qui  sortit  de  ce  Congrfes  de  1774;  ce 

1.  CurUs,  I,  i9.  . 
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honneur  aux  lumi^res  et  au  patriotisme  de  leurs  au- 
teurs ;  en  outre,  elles  ont  pour  nous  cet  avantage  qu'elles 
contiennent  un  cours  complet  de  politique;  elles  nous 
apprennent  en  m6me  temps  ce  que  c'est  que  la  liberte, 
et  comment  on  la  defend. 

La  declaration  de  droits  soulevait  deux  difflcult6s. 
Etaientrce  les  droits  naturels,  tels  que  Locke  les  enten- 
dait,  qu'on  allait  r^clamer?  fitaient-ce  les  droits  con- 
tractuels  du  citoyen  anglais?  Le  premier  systeme  sentait 
la  revolution. 

D'un  autre  c6te,  en  r6clamant  le  droit  de  taxation 
comme  consequence  du  droit  de  representation,  recon- 
naltrait-on  au  Parlement  anglais  le  droit  de  regler  le 
commerce  des  colonies  et  de  la  metropole? 

Le  reconnaltre,  c'etait  respecter  les  precedents,  mais, 
d'autre  part,  c'etait  tout  abandonner  au  Parlement;  car, 
disait  justement  Gadsden :  «  Le  droit  de  regler  le  com- 
merce, c'est  un  droit  de  legislation,  et  qui  a  le  droit 
de  faire  la  loi  en  un  cas,  a  le  droit  de  la  faire  dans  tous 
les  autres*. » 

Les  deux  questions  furent  resolues  dans  le  sens  an- 
glais et  pratique;  et,  chose  remarquable,  on  doit  ces  so- 
lutions k rinfluence  de  Samuel  Adams;  non  point  qu'il 
n'aimit  mieux  des  mesures  plus  hardies,  mais  c'etait 
un  politique  qui  connaissait  les  hommes,  et  qui  savait 
k  quel  prix  et  par  quelles  concessions  on  obtient  I'una- 
nimite  dans  les  assembiees.  Sur  ce  point  nous  avons 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  IV,  133;  Curtis,  I,  21. 
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i  eloge  de  bamuei  Adams  lait  de  maia  de  mailre,  par 
Galloway  de  Philadelphie,  membre  du  Congrfes,  et  roya- 
liste  si  ardent  qu'il  se  faisait  volontairement  Tespioa 
du  gouvernement  anglais. 

«  Samuel  Adams,  ^crit-il,  est  un  homme  qui,  sans  ^tre  re- 
marquahle  par  des  qualit^s  brillantes,  est  T^gal  des  plus  ha- 
biles  pour  les  intrigues  populaires  et  ie  mtinagement  d'une 
faction.  II  mange  peu,  boit  peu,  dort  peu  et  pense  beaucoup ; 
il  est  d^cid^,  et  infatigabie  dans  la  poursuite  de  i'objet  qu*il 
veut  atteindre,  C'est  lui  qui,  par  sa  perseverance,  a  organist 
la  faction  dans  le  Gongr^s  de  Pbiladelpbie ,  et  les  factions  de 
la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  ^  » 

Les  injures  d'un  ennemi  valent  souvent  mieux  que 
les  ^loges  d'un  ami. 

Le  14  octobre,  le  Congr^s  vota  k  Tunanimit^  une  de- 
claration de  droits;  il  y  fait  appel  au  droit  naturel,  aux 
principes  de  la  Constitution  anglaise  et  aux  Chartes 
coloniales. 

«  Le  bon  peuple  de  chacune  des  colonies  de  New-Hamps- 
bire^  etc.,  etc.,  justement  alarms  par  les  proc^d^s  arbitraires 
du  Parlement  et  du  minist^re  anglais,  a  eiu  des  deputes  pour 
sieger  en  Congr^s  general  dans  la  ville  de  Pbiladelpbie,  afin 
de  pourvoir^  ce  que  la  religion,  les  lois,  les  libertes  des  colons 
ne  soient  point  detruites. 

<c  Les  deputes,  reunis  en  pleine  et  libre  representation 
des  Colonies,  prenant  en  consideration  les  meilieurs  moyens 
de  parvenir  au  resultat  desire,  et  imitant  ce  que  leurs  ance- 
tres  les  Anglais  ont  fait  en  semblable  occasion, 

«  Declarent : 

«  Que  les  habitants  des  Colonies  anglaises  de  rAmerique 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Bev.,  IV,  134. 
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immuables  de  la  nature,  des  principes  de  la  Constitution  an- 
glaise  et  de  leurs  diff^rentes  chartes. 

0  I.  Risolu  N.  C.  D,  ^  lis  ont  droit  k  la  vie,  k  la  liberty,  k  la 
propri^t^,  el  n*ont  c^d^  k  aucun  pouvoir  stranger,  quel  qu*il 
soit^  le  droit  d*en  disposer  sans  leur  aveu. 

•  II.  A  Tdpoque  oil  ils  ^migr^rent  de  la  m6re  patrie,  nos 
ancdtres,  qui  les  premiers  fond^rent  ces  Colonies,  ^taient  en 
juste  possession  de  tous  les  droits,  liberty  et  immunit^s  qui 
app8rtiennent  aux  sujets  n^s  dans  le  ro^aume  d*Angleterre. 

«  III.  En  Emigrant  ils  n*ont  ni  abdiqu^,  ni  perdu  aucune  de 
ces  liberties ;  leurs  enfants  ont  aujourd'hui  le  droit  d'en  jouir 
et  d*en  user  autant  que  leur  situation  leur  en  permet  la  jouis- 
sance  et  TeKercice. 

«  IV.  Le  fondement  de  la  liberty  anglaise,  et  de  tout  libre 
gouvernement,  est  le  droit  qu'a  le  peuple  d'avoir  une  part 
dans  sa  legislation.  Les  Colons  anglais  ne  sontpas  repr^sent^s, 
et  ne  peuvent  pas  T^tre  dans  le  Parlement  anglais;  ils  ont 
droit  d*exercer  librement,  et  k  Texclusion  de  qui  que  ce  soit, 
la  puissance  legislative  dans  leurs  assemblies  provinciales,  la 
seule  place  oA  leur  droit  de  representation  peut  6tre  effectif, 
et  cela  dans  toutes  les  questions  d'imp6t  et  de  police  interieure, 
sauf  le  veto  du  souverain,  ainsi  qu'il  en  a  6te  use  jusqu*^ 
present. 

«  Mais  •  vu  les  necessites  actuelles,  et  eu  egard  k  Tinterei 
mutuel  des  deux  pays,  nous  consentons  de  grand  coeur  aux 
effets  produits  par  les  actes  du  Parlement  anglais,  lorsque  de 
bonne  foi  ces  actes  se  bornent  k  regulariser  notre  commerce 
exterieur,  afin  d 'assurer  k  la  mere  patrie  les  avantages  du 

1.  Nemine  contradicente,  Ce  risolu  se  trouve  en  tfete  de  chaque  ar- 
ticle; je  I'ai  retranche,  et  j'ai  supprim^  tout  ce  qui  est  da  paiols  juri- 
dique,  pour  laisser  k  la  pensee  toute  sa  netteie. 

2.  C'etait  la  concession  faite  au  parti  de  la  paix,  aux  id^es  de  Dic- 
kinson ;  on  reser?ait  le  principe.  Curtis,  I,  21. 


les  iQt6rdts  commerciauK  de  tous  ses  membres. 

« Mais  nous  excluoDs  toute  id^e  de  taxe  int^rieure  ou  ext^- 
rieure  qui  aurait  pour  objet  de  leyer  un  revenu  sur  les  sujets 
d'Amdrique  sans  leurconsentement. 

«  V.  Les  Colons  ont  droit  k  la  Common  law  d'Angleterre,  et 
particulidrement  au  grand  et  inestimable  priYil^e  d'etre  jugds 
par  leurs  pairs  et  voisins,  suiyant  les  foimes  de  la  loi. 

«  YI.  Les  Colonies  ont  droit  aux  b^ndfices  des  statuts  anglais 
qui  existaient  au  temps  de  la  colonisation^  et  qu*elles  ont,  par 
experience,  trouvds  applicables  aleur  situation, 

<c  YII.  Comme  Colonies  de  Sa  Majesty,  elles  ont  dgalement 
droit  k  tous  les  privileges  et  immunites  qui  leur  ont  ete  ac- 
cord's par  Cbartes  royales,  ou  assures  par  les  diffdrents  Codes 
de  lois  provinciales. 

«  VIII.  Elles  ont  le  droit  de  s'assembler  paisiblement , 
d'examiner  leurs  griefs  et  d*adresser  des  petitions  au  roi. 
Toutes  defenses,  proclamations  ou  poursuites  contraires  k  ce 
droit  sont  iliegales. 

<f  IX.  II  est  illegal  de  malntenir  en  temps  de  paix  une  armee 
permanente  dans  les  Colonies,  sans  le  consentement  de  la  le- 
gislature coloniaie^  1^  oil  Tarmee  est  etablie. 

«(  X.  II  est  absoiument  necessaire  pour  un  bon  gouv^rne- 
ment,  et  il  est  essentiel^  suivant  la  Constitution  anglaise,  que 
les  branches  qui  constituent  la  legislature  soient  mutuelle- 
ment  independantes.  Done  remettre  Texercice  du  pouvoir  le- 
gislatif  k  un  Conseil  nomme  par  la  Couronne,  et  revocable  k 
Yolonte,  c*est  chose  inconstitutionnelle,  dangereuse,  et  qui 
detruit  la  liberie  de  la  legislation  americaine. 

«  Tels  sont  les  droits  et  les  liberies  indubitables  que  les  de- 
putes redament  en  leur  nom  et  au  nom  de  leurs  constituants, 
droits  et  libertes  qu'aucun  pouvoir  no  pent  leur  enlever,  ni 


.pays,  donn^  dans  Tassembl^e  de  chaque  colonie  ^  » 

A  la  suite  de  cette  declaration  de  droits,  et  dans  le 
m6me  acte,  le  Congrfes  ^num^rait  les  difKrentes  lois 
rendues  par  George  III,  et  dont  rAm^rique  avait  a  se 
plaindre.  C'6taient  avant  tout  les  lois  du  timbre  et  du  th6, 
la  loi  qui  fennait  le  port  de  Boston  et  alt^rait  la  Charte 
du  Massachusetts,  la  loi  qui  ^tendait  le  pouvoir  des 
cours  d'amiraut^^,  celle  qui  permettait  de  juger  en  An- 
gleterre  des  delits  commis  en  Am6rique,  la  loi  des  loge- 
ments  militaires,  le  bill  qui  constituait  la  province  de 
Quebec  et  quelques  autres, 

Cette  loi  qui  organisait  la  province  de  Quebec,  et  en 
remettait  Tadministration  h  un  gouverneur  et  k  un 
conseil  nomm6s  par  la  Couronne,  le  conseil  n'ayant 
point  le  vote  des  impdts,  cette  loi  qui  ne  reconnaissait  ni 
assemblies  representatives,  ni  jury  civil,  ni  habeas  cor- 
pus  J  ni  droit  de  reunion  et  de  petition,  avait  6t6  denonc6e 
dans  le  Parlement  par  Chatham  et  Dunning,  comme  un 
vol  des  libertis  anglaises  fait  k  des  citoyens  anglais. 

Le  Congres  amiricain  d6clarait  que  cet  acte  abolis- 
sait  r^quitable  systeme  des  lois  anglaises,  et  qu'en  eta- 
blissant  une  religion,  des  lois  et  un  gouvernement  tout 
differents,  il  fondait  une  tyrannie,  au  grand  danger  des 
colonies  voisines,  qui  avaient  vers6  leur  or  et  leur  sang 
pour  conquirir  le  Canada. 

A  la  mime  ipoqueles  Canadiens,  si  Ton  en  croit  une 

1.  Pitkin,  I.  286. 
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aeposuion  laiie  aevani  le  r ariemenx  par  le  general  uar- 
leton,  qui  avait  6te  leur  gouvemeur,  se  ftlicitaient  de 
n'avoir  pas  Tennui  des  liberies  anglaises  K 

II  y  a  un  proverbe  turc  qui  dit :  On  miprise  toujours 
ce  qu'on  ne  connait  pas.  Les  Canadiens  en  ont  appel6. 
Tout  Fran?ais  de  coeur  qu'ils  sont,  et  quoique  de  race 
centraliste,  h  ceque  disent  de  grands  th^oriciens,  ils 
tiennent  aujourd'hui  aux  liberies  anglaises,  et  ils  en 
usent  tout  autant  que  les  Saxons. 

Revenons  k  TAm^rique.  Aprfes  cette  ferme  declara- 
tion, les  d6put6s  au  Congrfes  ne  voulaient  pas  fermer  la 
porte  h  un  accommodement.  Suivant  leurs  propres 
paroles,  ils  comptaient  «  que  leurs  concitoyens  d'An- 
gleterre  voudraient  r^tablir  les  colonies  dans  cette  si- 
tuation qui  ayait  donn6  aux  deux  pays  bonheur  et 
grandeur. » 

C'est  pourquoi,  afin  de  laisser  Ji  TAngleterre  le  temps 
de  la  reflexion,  et  pour  la  prendre  aussi  par  son  c6t6 
sensible,  Fint^rSt,  les  deputes  s'engageaienteux  et  leurs 
constituants,  «  par  les  liens  sacr6sde  lavertu,  de  Thon- 
neur,  et  du  patriotisme, »  k  ne  rien  importer  des  posses- 

1 .  Question.  —  Les  Canadiens  d^sapprouyent-ils  le  jury  en  matl^re 
civile? 

Carleton,  —  Beaucoup.  Ils  m'ont  souventditquMl  ^fadt  extraordinaire 
que  des  gentlemen  anglais  trouvassent  plus  de  surety  pour  leurs  pro- 
pri^t^s  dans  la  decision  de  tailleurs,  de  cordonuiers,  m^l^s  h  des  gens 
de  boutique,  que  dans  la  main  de  juges  de  profession. 

Lord  North.  —  Ont-ils  exprlm^  le  d^sir  d'avoir  une  assembl^e? 

Carleton,  —  Tout  au  contraire.  Dans  nos  conversations,  ils  m'ont  tou- 
jours r^p^t6  qu'en  voyant  les  disputes  perp^tuelles  de  la  Couronne  et 
des  assemblies  dans  les  autres  colonies,  ils  aimaient  mieux  ne  pas  avoir 
d'assemblies.  —  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  18. 
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meme  temps,  et  par  un  article  special,  qu  lis  n  importe- 
raient  point  d'esclayes,  et  qu*ils  n'ach^teraient  point 
d*escla\es  import^s.  C'^tait  alors  un  de  leurs  gn^ands 
griefs  contre  TAngleterre;  ils  lui  reprochaient  de  leur 
avoir  impost  Tesclayage,  comme  si  dans  une  vue  pro- 
ph^tique  ils  decouvraient  les  mis^res  de  I'avenir. 

L'acte  de  non-importation,  cet  acte  qui  suspendait 
toute  vie  commercial  entre  les  deux  pays,  avait  une 
clause  remarquable,  et  qui  r^v^le  chez  les  Am^rioains 
une  d^licatesse  des  plus  rares.  Arr£ter  toutes  relations 
commerciales,  c'^tait  un  moyen  que  Washington  et  ses 
amis  croyaient  infaillible  pour  r^uire  FAngleterre; 
mais  TAm^rique  6tait  d^bitrice  de  laGrande-Bretagne: 
suspendre  Texportation,  c'^tait  lui  faire  banqueroute. 
Aussi^  malgre  Tint^rdt  Evident  des  colonies,  on  d^cida 
que  rimportation  cesserait  au  1"  d6cembre  1774'; 
mais  on  permit  I'exportation  jusqu'au  10  septem- 
bre  177S;  c'^tait  donner  un  d^lai  d'un  an  aux  colons 
pour  se  liquider,  et  cela  dans  des  conditions  d^favo- 
rabies.  II  y  a  la  un  exemple  de  probite  et  de  bonne  foi 
qui  m^rite  de  passer  k  la  posterity. 

En  m6me  temps  on  s'engagea  k  encourager  la  fruga- 
lity, Teconomie,  Tindustrie  int^rieure.  Des  comit^s 
furent  6tablis  en  chaque  ville  pour  surveiller  Fex^cution 
de  la  mesure.  Le  cMtiment,  c'etait  Tinsertion  dans  les 
gazettes  du  nom  de  ceux  qui,  en  favorisant  le  luxe,  se 
declaraient  ennemis  de  TAmerique;  et  en  ce  cas  on  de- 

1.  La  Caroline  du  Sud  fit  Blipuler  rexporlation  da  riz.  D6^k  perce 
rdgoYsme  qui  a  toujours  Iristement  distingu^  cot  £lat. 
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muniquer  avec  eux  ^ 

Les  adresses  au  roi,  aux  colonies,  h  la  province  de 
Quebec,  au  peuple  anglais,  sont  des  monuments  c&h^ 
bres  en  Am^rique,  de  veritables  litres  de  liberty. 

L'adresse  au  roi  avail  d'abord  6te  r6dig6e  par  Patrick 
Henry;  I'^loquent  paresseux  6tait  un  de  ces  hommes 
qui  savent  parler,  mais  qui  ne  savent  pas  ecrire.  Le  Con- 
gres,  peu  satisfait  de  ce  projet,  chargea  Dickinson  de 
faire  une  autre  adresse,  qui  fut  universellement  adoptee. 
C'est  ToBuvre  d*un  homme  qui  croit  en  la  bont6  de  la 
nature  humaine,  et  qui  jusqu'au  dernier  moment  espfere 
le  triomphe  de  la  raison. 

«  Si  Dieu  nous  avail  fait  naitre  sur  une  terra  d'esclavage, 
IMgnorance  et  rbabitude  auraieDt  ^mouss6  en  nous  le  senti- 
ment de  notre  condition.  Mais,  grdce  t,  son  adorable  bont^, 
nous  avons  regu  la  liberty  en  b^ritage,  et  nous  avons  toujours 
joui  de  notre  droit  sous  les  auspices  de  vos  royaux  anc6tres, 
dont  la  famille  a  (^tablie  sur  le  tr6ne  anglais  afin  de  sau- 
ver  une  pieuse  et  brave  nation  du  papisme  et  du  despotisme 
d*un  tyran  superslitieux  et  inexorable.  Nous  sommes  sClrs  que 
Voire  Majestd  se  r^jouit  que  son  litre  h  la  Gouronne  soil  fond^ 
sur  le  litre  de  son  peuple  k  la  liberty;  aussi  nous  ne  doutons 
pas  que  Voire  Royale  Sagesse  n*approuve  la  sensibility  qui 
nous  pousse  a  garder  les  benedictions  que  nous  avons  regues 
de  la  divine  Providence^  afin  de  maintenir  le  central  qui  a 
eievd  Tillustre  maison  de  Brunsv^ick  k  la  dignity  imperiale 
qu*elle  poss^de  aujourd*hui. 

0  La  crainte  d'etre  degrades  et  de  tomber  du  rang  eievd 
d*hommes  libres  el  d* Anglais  dans  un  eial  de  servitude,  et  cela 

1.  Pitkin,!,  289. 


nous  et  pour  notre  post^rit^ :  Toil4  ce  qui  trouble  nos  coeurs. 
Cette  Amotion,  nous  ne  pouvous  rexprimer,  mais  nous  ne  vou- 
Ions  pas  la  cacher.  Avec  nos  sentiments  et  nos  id^es,  comme 
hommes  et  comme  sujets,  le  silence  serait  d^loyaut^.  En  tous 
donnant  un  avis  fiddle,  nous  faisons  tout  ce  qui  est  en  notre 
pouYoir  pour  seconder  le  grand  objet  de  yos  royales  inquie- 
tudes, la  tranquillity  de  votre  gouvernement,  le  bien-dtre  de 
votre  peuple. 

a  ...  Nous  ne  demandons  que  paix,  liberty,  security.  Nous 
ne  desirous  point  une  diminution  de  la  pr^rogatiye  royale, 
nous  ne  sollicitons  pas  de  nouveaux  droits  en  notre  faveur. 
Avep  autant  de  soin  que  de  zMe,  nous  tftcherons  toujours  de 
maintenir  votre  royale  autorit^  sur  nous  et  notre  liaison  avec 
la  Grande-Bretagne. 

«  ...  Nous  attestons  Celui  qui  sonde  les  coeurs  que  nul  autre 
motif  n*influence  notre  conduile  que  la  crainte  de  la  destruc- 
tion qui  nous  menace. 

«  Gracieux  Souverain,  au  nom  de  votre  peuple  d'Am^rique, 
permettez-nous  de  vous  implorer :  pour  Thonneur  du  Dieu 
tout-puissant,  dont  nos  ennemis  attaquent  la  pure  religion ; 
pour  votre  gloire,  qui  ne  pent  grandir  qu'en  rendant  vos 
sujets  heureux  et  unis;  pour  Tint^rfit  de  votre  famille,  qui 
depend  de  son  attachement  aux  principes  qui  lui  ont  valu  un 
tr6ne ;  pour  le  salut  et  le  bien-dtre  de  vos  royaumes,  menaces 
de  dangers  et  de  malheurs  inevitables; 

a  Que  Votre  Majesty,  p^re  d*un  peuple  qui  habite  des  pays 
divers,  mais  que  r^unissent  lesmfimes  lois,  la  mdme  loyaut^, 
la  m^me  foi,  le  mfime  sang,  que  Votre  Majesty  ne  laisse  pas 
briser  ces  liens  sacr^s  pour  atteindre  un  r^sultat  douteux,  et 
qui,  s*il  etait  obtcnu^  ne  vaudrait  jamais  le  prix  qu'il  aurait 
co<lt(5  ^  » 

1.  Pitkin,  I,  295. 


aux  petitions,  etquisont  de  style  en  Angleterre,  Dic- 
kinson parlait  n^anmoins  avec  autant  de  fermete  que 
d'61oquence. 

L'adresse  aux  Am^ricains  etait  Toeuvre  de  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  de  Yirginie ;  elle  est  d'un  ton  severe  qui  con- 
vient  k  la  gravite  des  circonstances. 

Aprfes  le  long  r6cit  de  tons  les  actes  du  Parlement 
qui  ont  iriole  Tind^pendance  coloniale  et  qui  menacent 
de  la  detruire,  l'adresse  explique  et  justifle  la  modera- 
tion du  CoDgrfes,  en  faisant  appel  k  la  loyaute,  c'est-a- 
dire  k  la  fid^lit^  dont  les  colonies  ont  fait  preu\e  au 
milieu  de  leurs  souffrances,  a  la  tendre  affection  qu'elles 
portent  au  peuple  d'oii  sont  sortis  leurs  ancfitres.  Elle 
declare  qu'en  choisissant  un  moyen  d'opposition  qui 
laisse  au  peuple  anglais  le  temps  de  la  reflexion,  elle  a 
voulu  retarder  un  mouvement  dont  la  rapidity  est  alar- 
manteS  et  associer  le  peuple  tout  entier  k  une  resis- 
tance qui  sera  d'autant  plus  efficace  qu'elle  sera  TcBuvre 
de  la  commune  vertu  et  du  commun  patriotisme. 

«  C*est  de  vous  que  dependent  maintenant  et  voire  salut  et 
celui  de  votre  post^rit^...  En  regard  des  souffrances  momen- 
tan^es  que  vous  causera  une  suspension  de  commerce,  pesez 
les  mis^res  sans  fin  que  vous  et  vos  enfants  aurez  k  endurer 
une  fois  que  le  pouvoir  arbitraire  sera  ^tabli.  N'oubliez  pas 
rhonneur  de  voire  pays ;  c'est  voire  conduite  qui,  dans  Fes- 
time  de  Tunivers,  fera  ou  la  honie  ou  la  gioire  de  TAm^rique. 
Si  la  r^sisiauce  pacifique  que  nous  vous  recommandons  ne 
iient  pas,  comme  le  pr^disent  insolenuneni  vos  cruels  enne- 

1.  Pitidn,  1,  298. 
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mission  aenmuYe,  loiame,  romeose,  ei  uu  coduii  pins  aaD- 
gereux  que  celai  d'aujourdliai. 

«  Daos  cette  crise  malhenreusey  meitez  done  tout  votre  z^le, 
toute  votre  ^nergie  k  soutenir  les  mesures  pacifiques  prises 
pour  Totre  saint;  mais  n'oubliez  pas  (notre  devoir  nous  force 
k  le  dire)  que  les  plans  formes  contre  les  Colonies  ont  M 
suivis  de  telle  sorte,  qu'il  est  prudent  de  pr^voir  des  circons- 
tances  douloureuses  et  d'etre  pr6t  k  tout  ^v^nement  K  • 

Eotre  toutes  ces  adresses,  la  plus  remarquable,  celle 
qui  a  garde  le  plus  de  cel^brite  est  Tadresse  au  peuple 
de  la  Grande-Bretagne. 

L'auteur  en  ^tait  John  Jay,  d^putd  de  T^tat  de  New- 
York.  C'^tait  un  jeune  avocat,  descendant  d'une  famille 
fran^aise  de  la  Rochelle,  qui  avait  fui  devant  la  revoca- 
tion de  r£dit  de  Nantes  :  Jay  devait  jouer  plus  tard  un 
r61e  important,  comma  d^fenseur  de  la  Constitution  fe- 
d^rale  avec  Madison  et  Hamilton,  et  conune  le  principal 
diplomate  employe  par  Washington. 

Cette  adresse,  ^crite  avec  une  clart6,une  ironie  toute 
fran^aise,  une  Aprete  toute  saxonne,  m^riterait  d'etre 
traduite  en  entier.  En  yoici  du  moins  le  commencement 
etlafln. 

«  Amis  et  Concitoyens, 

«  Quand  une  nation  qui  a  conduite  k  la  grandeur  par 
la  main  de  la  liberty,  et  qui  est  en  possession  de  toute  la 
gioire  que  peuvent  donner  Th^roisme,  la  munificence  et 
Thumanitd,  descend  k  la  tdche  ingrate  de  forger  des  chaines 

I.  Pitkin,  1,  299. 
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pour  scs  amis  ei  ses  eDianis ;  quana,  au  iieu  oe  soutenir  la 
liberty,  elle  se  fait  Tavocat  de  la  servitude  et  de  roppression, 
on  a  raison  de  soupgonuer  que  cette  nation  a  cess^  d'etre  Ter- 
tueuse,  ou  qu'elle  est  singuli^rement  n^gligente  dans  lechoix 
de  ceux  qui  la  gouvernent. 

«  Dans  tons  ies  si^cles,  au  milieu  de  conflits  sans  nombre, 
parmi  des  guerres  longues  et  sanglantes  soutenues  an  dedans 
et  au  dehors  contre  Ies  attaques  de  puissants  ennemis,  centre 
la  trahison  d*amis  dangereux,  les  Anglais,  vos  grands  et  glo- 
rieux  anc6tres,  ont  maintenu  leur  ind^pendance.  Us  voos  ont 
transmis,  k  vous,  leur  poet^rit^,  les  droits  de  Thomme  et  ies 
bienfaits  de  la  liberty. 

«  Nous  sonimes  fils  des  mdmes  aieux  ,*  nos  p^res  ont  eu  leur 
part  de  ces  droits,  de  ces  libertc^s,  de  cette  Constitution  dont 
Yous^tes  si  justement  fiers;  its  nous  ont  soigneusement  trans- 
mis  ce  noble  heritage,  garanti  par  la  foi  du  serment,  par  des 
contrats  solennels  avec  la  royaut^;  ne  vous  ^tonoez  done  pas 
si  nous  refusons  de  rendre  notre  part  d*h(^ritage  k  des  hommes 
qui  ne  fondent  leurs  pretentions  sur  aucun  titre  raisonnable, 
et  qui  ne  les  poursuivent  que  dans  un  seul  dessein.  lis  veulent 
avoir  en  leur  puissance  notre  vie,  notre  propri^t^^  pour  pou- 
voir  plus  facilement  vous  asservir. 

a  •••  Sachez  done  que  nous  nous  regardons  comme  devant 
6tre  aussi  libres  que  nos  concitoyens  de  la  Grande-Bretagne ; 
nous  Je  sommes,  et  nous  avons  droit  de  Tfilre.  Nul  pouvoir 
sur  la  lerre  n'a  le  droit  de  nous  prendre  notre  propri^,t6  *  sans 
notre  consentement. 

«...  Les  propri^taires  de  terres  dans  la  Grande-Bretagne 
ne  sont-ils  pas  maitres  et  seigneurs  de  leur  propri^t^?  Peut- 
on  la  leur  prendre  sans  leur  aveu?  L*abandonneront-ils  d  la 
disposition  arbitraire  d*un  homme  quel  qu'il  soit,  ou  d'aucun 
nombre  d'bommes?  Vous  savez  qu'ils  ne  le  feront  pas. 

1 .  Property,  dans  la  langue  constitutioniielle  de  TAngleterre,  a  an 
sens  plus  ^tendu  que  notre  mot  propri^t^.  11  d^signe  tout  ce  qui  ap- 
parlient  k  riiomme,  sa  vie,  scb  droits,  ses  biens. 


quo!  86  mettraient-iJs  k  la  dispositioo  de  voire  Parlement  ou 
de  toute  autre  Assemble  qu'ils  n'auront  pas  ^lue?  La  mer 
qui  nous  s^pare  met-elle  une  difference  dans  le  droit?  Y  a-t-il 
quelque  raison  qui  pronve  qu*nn  Anglais  qui  yit  k  miile  lienes 
du  palais  de  ses  rois  doit  jouir  de  moins  de  liberty  que  celui 
qui  n'en  est  6\o\gn6  que  de  cent  lieues? 

«  La  raison  rejette  ces  distinctions  mis^rables;  des  hommes 
libres  n'en  sauraient  voir  la  raison.  Ei  cependant,  si  chim^ri- 
ques,  si  injustes  que  soient  ces  distinctions,  le  Parlement 
affirme  qu*ii  a  le  droit  de  nous  iier,  dans  tous  les  cas,  sans 
exception,  avec  ou  sans  notre  aveu.  II  pent  nous  prendre 
nos  biens,  en  user  quand  et  comme  il  lui  platt;  lout  ce  que 
nous  poss^dons,  nous  le  tenons  de  sa  g^n^rosit^  et  k  litre  pr^- 
caire ;  nous  ne  pouvons  le  garder  qu'aussi  iongtemps  qu'on 
veut  bien  le  permetlre. 

«  Ces  declarations,  nous  les  regardons  comme  des  heresies 
politiques  en  Angleterre ;  eiles  ne  peuvent  pas  plus  nous  d^- 
pouiiler  de  notre  propriety  que  ics  interdits  du  pape  ne  peu- 
vent arracber  aux  rois  le  droit  qu'ils  tiennent  des  lois  du 
pays  et  de  la  volonte  du  peuple  ^  » 

L'Adresse  ^num^re  ensuite  les  longs  griefs  deTAm^- 
rique  depuis  dix  ans,  et  termine  par  des  pages  d*une 
veritable  Eloquence,  eloquence  des  choses  plus  que  des 
mots. 

a  Voici  les  fails;  consid^rez  maintenant  oil  Ton  vous  mgne. 

a  Supposez  qu'k  Taide  de  la  puissance  de  la  Grande-Bretagne 
et  du  concours  des  catboliques  du  Canada,  le  ministere  finisse 
par  emporter  ce  point  de  Timpdt,  qu'il  nous  rdduise  k  une 
bumiliation,  k  une  servitude  complete;  ii  n'est  pas  douteux 

1.  Life  of  John  Jay.  Appendice,  I»  466. 


qu  une  telle  entrepnse  n  ajoutera  quelque  chose  a  celte  dette 
nationale  qui  d^}k  p^se  sur  vos  liberies,  et  vous  inoode  de 
pensionnaires  et  de  fonctionnaires.  U  est  probable  aussi  que 
votre  commerce  en  sera  quelque  peu  diminud. 

«  11  n*importe9  vous  serez  Tictorieux.  Quelle  sera  alors 
YOtre  situation?  Quels  avantages,  quels  lauriers  recueillerez- 
Yous  d*une  telle  conqu^te?  Un  minist^re  ne  pourra-t-il  pas  se 
servir  des  mdmes  armies  pour  vous  asservir?  —  Nous  cesse- 
rons  de  payer  ces  troupes,  direz-^vous ;  mais  rappelez-vous  que 
les  taxes  d'Am^rique,  les  richesses  de  ce  vaste  continent,  les 
honmies  m^me,  et  particuli^rement  les  catholiques  du  Canada, 
seront  dans  la  main  de  vos  ennemis.  Vous  n'esp^rez  pas  qu*a- 
pr^s  avoir  fait  de  nous  des  esclaves,  il  se  trouvera  chez  nous 
beaucoup  de  gens  qui  refuseront  de  contribuer  ^  vous  r^duire 
au  m6me  ^tat  d*abjectioD. 

«  Ne  traitez  pas  ceci  de  chim^re.  Sachez  qu'avant  un  demi- 
si&cle,  les  droits  de  cens  rdserv^s  4  la  Couronne  sur  les  innom- 
brables  concessions  de  terre  de  ce  vaste  continent  verseront 
k  flots  la  rich  esse  dans  le  cofTre  royal.  Ajoutez  ^  cela  le  pou- 
voir  de  taxer  TAm^rique  ^  discr^iion ;  la  Couronne  ne  d^pen- 
dra  plus  de  vous  par  les  subsides,  elle  poss^dera  plus  d*argent 
qu*il  n'en  faut  pour  acheter  ce  qui  reste  de  liberty  dans  votre 
lie.  En  un  mot,  prenez  garde  de  tomber  dans  le  pi^ge  qu*on 
dresse  pour  nous. 

«  Nous  croyons  que  chez  le  peuple  anglais  il  y  a  encore 
beaucoup  de  justice,  beaucoup  de  vertu,  beaucoup  d*esprit 
public.  C'est  4  cette  justice  que  nous  en  appelons.  On  vous 
r^p^te  que  nous  sommes  des  s^diiieux^  impatienis  de  gouver- 
nement^  avides  d'ind^pendance.  Ce  sont  des  caiomnies.  Per- 
mettez-nous  d'etre  aussi  libres  que  vous  T^tes,  nous  regarde- 
rons  toujours  notre  union  avec  vous  comme  notre  plus  grande 
gloire  et  notre  plus  grand  bonheur;  nous  serous  toujours  prdts 
k  contribuer  de  toutes  nos  forces  k  la  prosp^rit^  de  TEm- 
pire.  Vos  ennemis  seront  les  ndtres,  votre  int^rdt  sera  notre 
int^r^t. 


-  «  Mais  si  ?ous  souffireK  qae  yos  ministres  se  joaent  follemeot 
des  droits  du  genre  hunum;  si,  niiaYoix  de  la  justice)  ni  les 
pr^ceptes  de  la  loi,  ni  les  prindpes  de  la  Constituiioo^  ni  les 
conseils  de  Thumanit^  ne  tous  emp^cbent  de  verser  le  sang 
pour  cette  cause  impie,  sachez  bien  que  nous  ne  nous  sou- 
mettrons  jamais  k  devenir  les  coupeurs  de  bois  et  les  porteurs 
d*eau  ^  d'aucun  ministre  ni  d*aucun  penpleau  monde. 

«  Replacez-Yous  dans  la  situation  nous  ^tioos  aprto  la 
derni^re  guerre  (1763)^  el  Tancienne  barmonie  sera  ri^ 
tablie*. » 

Telles  itaient  ces  adresses,  dent  Chatham  devait  faire 
bientdt  un  magnifique  eloge  en  plein  Parlement'.  Peut- 
6tre  aurez-vous  quelque  peine  h  vous  associer  k  cette 
admiration.  Ce  n'est  pas  1^  le  ton  auquel  on  nous  a 
habitues :  cette  discussion  calme  et  ferme,  cet  appel  k  la 
raison  et  au  droit  ne  ressemblent  guhve  k  Teloquence 
troubl^e  que  nous  prenons  pour  la  veritable  eloquence. 
Nul  appel  aux  passions,  nuUes  personnalites,  nen  de 
ces  invectives  qui  font  souventtout  le  talent  del'orateur. 
Ici,  c'est  le  virprobns  dicendi  perituSj  qui  expose  en 
bons  termes,  sans  menaces  et  sans  injure,  ce  qu'il  veut 
et  jusqu'ou  il  ira.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  hommes  qu*il 
attaque,  ce  n'est  pas  une  position  qu'il  veut  emporter, 
un  ministere  qu*il  veut  d^truire,  ce  sont  ses  droits  qu'il 
reclame,  sa  liberty  quHl  defend. 

Li  est  la  profonde  difference  de  la  Revolution  am6ri- 
caine  et  de  la  Revolution  frangaise.  En  toutes  deux  il  y 

t*  Expressions  bibliques  souvent  employees  par  les  Anglais  pour  d^- 
.  signer  des  gens  assenris. 

2.  Life  of  Mm  Jay,  I,  474. 

3.  Vo>ez  la  le^on  suivante. 
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a  ae  granas  pnncipes  engages  (^t  ae  plus  granas  peui- 
6tre  dans  la  Revolution  fran^aise,  quand  on  songe  k  ce 
qu'on  avail  devant  soi) ;  mais  en  Amerique  il  n*y  a  que 
des  principes  engages,  les  hommes  ne  ies  offusquent 
jamais;  il  n'y  a  point  d'ambitions  privies  qui  f omen- 
tent  la  discorde  pour  s'elever  au  milieu  du  trouble,  et 
grandir  par  le  malheur  du  pays. 

En  France,  au  contraire  et  de  bonne  heure,  les  hom- 
mes passent  ayant  les  principes;  d^s  la  Constituante  il  y 
a  des  partis  qui  songent  moins  k  la  liberty  qu'au  pou- 
voir.  Qu'est-ce  que  la  Convention?  Quelle  difference 
d*id^es  justifie  la  guerre  k  mort  des  Girondins  et  des 
Jacobins?  Est-ce  pour  fonder  la  liberte,  ou  pour  ecraser 
un  parti  qu'on  accuolule  les  confiscations,  les  proscrip* 
tions,  les  fusillades,  Techafaud?  Qu*est-ce  que  le  18  fruc- 
tidor,  et  les  deportations  qui  le  suivent?  Qu'est-ce  que 
tous  ces  coups  d'£tat  dont  notre  histoire  est  pleiue? 
Qu'y  a  gagn6  la  libert6?  Qu*y  a  gagne  la  France? 

Aujourd'hui  m^me  le  grand  obstacle  k  la  liberte, 
n'est-ce  pas  que  chacun  ne  la  yoit  que  pour  soi  et  pour 
ses  amis?  Ne  demande-t-on  pas  six  mois  de  dictature 
pour  la  fonder;  comme  si  rien  pouvait  le  supporter 
qu'elle-mfime?  On  la  veut  blanche,  bleue,  rouge,  parce 
qu'on  est  ou  rouge,  ou  blanc,  ou  bleu.  Messieurs, 
notre  drapeau  est  de  trois  couleurs,  comme  pour  nous 
apprendre  que  ce  n'est  pas  trop  de  tous  les  partis 
pour  d^fendre  au  dehors  Tunit^  nationale  et  Thonneur 
du  pays.  En  est-il  autrement  k  Tint^rieur?  Ne  senti- 
rons-nous  pas  qu'il  faut  en  finir  avec  les  vieux  partis, 
les  souvenirs  odieux,  les  haines  s^culaires,  et  que  ce 
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n  esi  pas  irop  ae  louies  les  mains ,  ei  ae  lous  les 
coeurs  pour  servir,  non  pas  une  idole  sanglaDte,  mais 
cette  amie  du  foyer  et  de  la  commune,  cette  gar- 
dienne  de  T&me  et  de  la  conscience  qu'on  nomme  la 
Liberie ! 
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eu  de  commun  que  le  nom  ayec  les  comites  americains. 

Mais,  avant  tout,  les  patriotes  du  Massachusetts  pr6- 
par^rent  les  nioyeus  de  i^slstaace;  is  reunirent  des 
provisions  pour  douze  mille  hommes  de  milice,  et  ml- 
rent  a  leur  tSta  quelques  citoyeos  qui  s'etaieat  distin- 
gu^s  dans  la  guerre  du  Canada ;  ils  enr6l6rent  un  grand 
nombre  de  miliciens  devoues,  qui  prirent  le  nom  de 
minute-meny  parce  qu'ils  s'engageaient  h  prendre  les 
armes  k  la  minute  S 

Une  proclamation  royale  fut  lanc^e  d*  An^eterre  pour 
empdcher  les  exportations  d'armes  et  de  munitions  aux 
colonies.  L'annonce  de  cette  proclamation  ne  fit  qu*en- 
flammer  davantage  les  esprits.  En  Rhode -Island  le 
peuple  saisit  un  train  d'artillerie  qui  appartenait  k  la 
Couronne ;  dans  le  New-Hampshire  le  peuple  surprit 
le  petit  fort  de  William  et  Mary,  qui  n'avait  que  cinq 
hommes  de  garnison.  C*£tait  la  revolution  qui  s'essayait. 

Tandis  que  chaque  navire  arrivant  d'Am^rique  ap- 
portait  en  Angleterre  des  nouvelles  toujours  plu^  som- 
bres  pour  les  amis  de  la  paix,  le  peuple  anglais  etait 
tout  occup6  d'elections  gen^rales;  et  ces  elections,  il 
faut  le  dire,  se  faisaient  dans  un  esprit  fort  ennemi  da 
TAm^rique.  Le  sentiment  general  en  Angleterre,  c*est 
qu'on  avait  et6  provoque  et  brave  par  le  Massachusetts; 
rhonneur  national  6tait  engage,  il  fallait  k  tout  prix 
^eraser  la  rebellion.  Bristol,  qui  nomma  Burke,  fut 
presque  la  seule  ville  qui  changea  son  repr^sentant,  au 

1.  Lord  Mahon,yi,  18. 
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Deuence  ae  i  Ainenque.  iiCiie  imiuuou  ei  u  auires  rai- 
sons  plus  grossi^es,  mios  non  pas  moins  fortes  S  assu- 
rirent  k  lord  North  et  2i  sa  politique  une  triomphante 
majority. 

Le  nouyeau  Parlemcnt  se  r6unit  le  29  novembre  1T74. 
Dans  la  Chambre  des  lords,  ce  futlord  Hillsborough  qui, 
en  r^ponse  aux  menaces  contenues  dans  le  discours  du 
trfine,  proposa  Tadresse  pour  y  exprimer  toute  Thor- 
reur  (fue  les  lords  ressentaient  pour  les  principes  sedi- 
tieux  du  Massachusetts.  II  ne  craignit  pas  de  dire  (c'^tait 
une  allusion  k  Franklin  et  h  Quincy)  qu*il  y  avait  en  ce 
moment  des  gens  qui  se  promenaient  dans  les  rues  de 
Londres,  et  qui  devraient  6tre  h  Newgate  ou  k  Tyburn. 
Apres  une  assoz  yive  discussion  Tadresse  fut  votee  par 
une  majorite  considerable.  II  y  eut  13  voix  d'opposi- 
tion ;  Rockingham,  Shelburne,  Cambden,  Stanhope  et 
cinq  autres  pairs  protestferent  par  ^crit  «  centre  une 
t6m6rit6  inconsid6r6e  qui  pouvait  pr^cipiter  le  pays  dans 
une  guerre  civile. »  Je  ne  doute  pas  que,  dans  les  jour- 
naux  du  temps,  on  n'en  fit  des  s^ditieux.  A  la  m^me 
epoque,  Garnier,  agent  fran^is,  ecrivait  h  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes :  «  Le  discours  du  roi  achevera  d'alidner  les 
colonies.  Chaque  jour  rend  la  conciliation  plus  difficile^ 
chaque  jour  la  rendra  plus  n6cessaire  »  C'etait  voir 
les  choses  en  homme  d'etat. 

Dans  la  Chambre  des  communes,  malgre  F^loquence 

1  •  Si  TAm^rique,  disait  Franklin,  voulait  economiser  durant  trois 
ou  quaire  ana  Targent  qu'elle  emploie  en  modes,  en  lux«,  en  nouveaut^s 
Tenues  d'Angleterre»  elle  pourrait  acheter  le  Parlement,  le  miiu&Ure 
et  le  reste.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev,,  IV,  175. 

2.  Bancroft,  Amer,  Rev.,  IV,  178. 
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eUe  n'avait  pour  elle  ni  le  nombre  ni  ropinion. 

L*adresse  vot^e,  les  affaires  importantes  furent,  sui- 
vant  Tusage,  ajoum^es  aprfes  les  f6les  de  No^l. 

Lorsque  les  papiers  am^ricains  furent  soumis  aux 
Chambres,  Chatham  sortit  de  sa  retraite  et  de  son  si- 
lence. Son  patriotisme,  sahaine  de  la  France,  son  amour 
de  la  liberty  lui  faisaient  Toir  bien  au  delk  de  mis^- 
rables  querelles  de  \anite;  il  youlait  la  paix  et  Tunion 
avec  TAmerique;  et  il  youlait  ia  paix,  de  la  seule  fa^on 
vraiment  possible  et  f^conde,  en  effa^ant  le  pass^,  en 
agissant  franchement,  loyalement,  en  ne  craignant  pas 
que  TAngleterre  avou&t  ses  torts.  Ce  n'est  pas  que 
lord  Chatham  fiki  aveugle  sur  ce  qui  s'^tait  passe  au 
Massachusetts;  il  y  avait  la  des  germes  de  revolution 
qui  lui  paraissaient  coupables;  mais  quand  onze  pro- 
vinces se  joignaient  au  Massachusetts^  il  voyait  1^  un 
avertissemeutqu'il  nefallait  point  laisserperdre.  L'heure 
de  la  raison  avait  sonn^  :  on  ne  met  pas  en  accusation 
un  peuple  entier. 

Le  20  janvier  177S,  Chatham  parut  k  laChambre  des 
lords.  Sans  rien  preciser,  il  avait  annonce  seulement 
qu'il  parlerait  sur  les  affaires  d'Amerique.  Le  banc 
etait  encombr6  d' Am6ricains ;  au  premier  rang  6tait 
Franklin,  plac^  1^  par  Chatham^  qui  aimait^  voir  aupres 
de  lui  Thomme  qui  connaissait  le  mieux  TAm^rique. 

Chatham  demanda  qu'on  fit  une  adresse  au  roi  pour 
prier  Sa  Majesty  de  rappeler  le  plus  t6t  possible  les 
troupes  de  Boston,  afin  d'ouvrir  la  voie  k  Tapaiseraent 
des  animosites  en  Amerique. 
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pour  la  premiere  fois  sont,  k  ma  contiaissance,  depuis  cinq  ou 
six  semaines  dans  la  poche  du  ministre.  Et  quoique  les  desti- 
nies du  royaume  dependent  de  cette  grande  question,  c*est 
aujonrd*hui  seulement  qu'on  nous  appeJle  k  Texaminer. 

'c  MylordSy  je  n'ai  nul  disir  de  regarder  ces  papiers.  Je  sais 
ce  qu'ils  contiennent.  II  n'y  a  pas  nn  membre  de  la 
Ghambre  qui  n*en  soit  instruit.  Entrons  done  de  suite  en  ma- 
ti^re,  abordons  la  question.  Saisissons  le  premier  moment 
pour  ouvrir  la  porte  de  la  reconciliation^. 

«  ...  Bientdt  il  sera  trop  tard.  Une  beure  perdue  pent 
produire  des  annies  de  malheur.  Rappeler  les  troupes  de 
Boston,  c'est  le  premier  moyen  de  ritablir  la  paix  et  de  fon- 
der votre  prosperity. 

«  ...  L'esprit  d^indipen dance  qui  anime  lespeuples  d*Ame- 
rique  n'est  pas  chose  nouvelle;  leur  foi  n*a  jamais  change.  A 
repoque  de  Facte  du  timbre,  une  personne  respectable  et  siire 
m*affirmait  que  les  Americains  etaient  decides  k  tout.  Vous 
pouviez  detruire  leurs  villes,  leur  enlever  les  superfluites  et 
peut-etrc  les  commodites  de  la  vie;  mais  ils  etaient  prets  4 
mepriser  voire  pouvoir,  et  ne  regretteraient  rien  taut  qu*ils 
auraient  —  quoi,  mylords?  —  leurs  biens  et  leur  liberie. 

«  Si  des  violences  ont  ete  commises  en  Amerique,  prepa- 
rez  la  voie  pour  qu'on  les  reconnaisse  et  qu'on  vous  donne 
satisfaction :  mais  pour  la  faute  de  cinquante  individus,  n'op- 
primez  pas  trois  millions  d'hommes.  Cette  severite,  cette  in- 
justice feront  naitre  dans  vos  colonies  une  inguerissable  ran- 
cune.  —  Vous  marcherez  de  ville  en  ville,  de  province  en 
province?  —  Comment  assurerez-vpus  Tobeissance  du  peuple 
que  vous  laisserez  derriere  vous,  dans  votre  marche  pour 


«  II  eiail  facile  de  prevoir  qu'on  rdsisterait  k  vos  taxes  ar- 
bitraires;  il  suffisait  de  connailre  la  nature  des  choses,  le  coeur 
humain,  et  surtout  cet  esprit  whig  qui  fleurit  en  Amerique. 
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les  doDS  gracieux,  le  ship  money:  c'est  ce  m^ine  e^rit  qui, 
dans  le  bill  des  droits,  yengea  la  Constitution  anglaise ;  c'est 
ce  m^me  esprit  qui  a  ^tabli  cette  maxime  essentielle  de  nos 
libert^s,  que  ml  Anglai$  ne  petU  taxi  que  de  son  consen- 
iemmt. 

t  Ce  glorieux  esprit  de  liberty  anime  trois  millions  d'hom- 
mes  en  Amdrique;  j'esp^re  qu'en  Angleterre  il  y  en  a  le  doa- 
ble qui  y  applaudissent.  L'Irlande  s*y  associe  comme  un  seul 
bomme.  J^tablissez  done  k  jamais  ce  principe :  Uimpot  kur 
appartient,  la  loi  du  commerce  est  d  nous. 

«  Les  Am^ricains  disent  que  yous  n'avez  pas  le  droit  de  les . 
taxer  sans  leur  aveu;  ils  ont  raison.  Je  leur  reconnais  ce  droit 
supreme  sur  leur  propri^t^,  ce  droit  inalienable  qu*ils  pen- 
vent  justement  d^fendre  jusqu'^  la  demi^re  ex  tr^mit^.  Main- 
tenes  ce  principe,  c*est  la  cause  commune  des  whigs  des 
deux  cdt^s  de  TOcdan,  c'est  la  liberty  unie  k  la  liberty;  c'eit 
Talliance  de  Dieu  et  de  la  nature,  alliance  immuable,  ^ter- 
nolle. 

«  A  cette  force  unie,  quelle  force  opposerez-vous?  Quelques 
regiments  en  Am^rique,  dix-huit  mille  hommes  ici!  L'idde 
est  trop  ridicule  pour  y  insister.  Si  vous  ne  r^Toquez  pas  ces 
mesures  fatales,  Tbeure  du  danger  arrivera  avec  toutes  ses 
horreurs.  Et  alors,  malgrd  toule  leur  assurance,  ces  ministres 
vaniteux  seront  forces  d'abandonner  des  principes  qu'ils 
avouent,  mats  qu'iis  ne  peuvent  pas  ddfendre,  des  mesures 
qu'ils  peuvent  bien  essayer  de  prendre,  mats  qui,  ils  le  savent 
bien,  ne  rdussiront  pas. 

«  Pour  ramener  TAmdrique  dans  notre  sein,  il  ne  suffit  pas 
de  ddchirer  un  morceau  de  parcbemin ;  apaisez  ses  craintes 
et  ses  ressentimentSy  et  alors  esp^rez  en  sa  reconnaissance  et 
en  son  amour.  Tant  qu'une  force  arm^e  postde  k  Boston  irrite 
et  insulte  les  Amdricains,  toute  concession ,  si  vous  pouviez 
I'arracher,  serait  incertaine;  mais  n'est-il  pas  Evident  qu'unis 


tease  soumission  ? 

«  Que  VosScigneuries  lisent  ces  papiers  am^ricains,  qu'elles 
en  consid^renl  la  convenance,  la  fermet^,  la  sagesse,  elles  ne 
pourront  que  respecter  une  pareille  cause,  et  d^sirer  se  Tap- 
proprier.  Pour  moi,  je  l*avoue,  dans  toutesmes  lectures  (et 
j*ai  lu  Tbucydide,  et  j'ai  6ludi^  et  admir^  les  £tats  qui  ont  ^t^ 
les  maltres  du  monde)  je  n'ai  rien  vu  qui  Temportat  pour  la 
solidity  de  la  raison,  la  force  de  la  sagacity,  la  sagesse  de  la 
conclusion.  Au  milieu  de  circonstances  si  difficiles  et  si  com- 
pliqu^es,  je  ne  connais  pas  une  nation,  une  assembl^e  que  je 
mette  au-dessus  du  Congr&s  de  Pbiiadelpbie. 

a  Les  histoires  de  Gr^ce  et  de  Rome  ne  nous  donnent  rien 
d*a'ussi  grand.  Imposer  la  servitude  k  de  pareils  hommes,  ^ta- 
blir  le  despotisme  sur  ce  puissant  continent,  e*est  un  effort 
insens^  et  qui  sera  fatal.  Nous  finironspar^tre  forces  de  nous 
r^tracter;  r6tractons-nous  done  quand  nous  le  pouvons  faire 
librement;  n'attendons  pas  la  ni^cessit^.  Yous  serez  obliges  de 
rdvoquer  ces  actes  violents ;  vous  les  r^voquerez,  je  vous  Taf- 
firme  au  prix  de  ma  reputation ;  vous  les  rt5voquerez.  fivilez 
done  cette  n^cessit^  bumiliante  :  avec  la  dignity  qui  convient 
k  votre  grande  position,  faites  les  premiers  pas  pour  obtenir 
la  paix,  la  Concorde,  la  prosperity ;  1^  est  la  vraie  dignity.  Ces 
concessions  ont  meilleure  gr^ce  quand  elles  viennent  d*un 
pouToir  sup^rieur;  elles  etablissent  une  confiance  soiide  sur 
le  fondement  de  Taffection  et  de  la  reconnaissance.  Soyez  hu- 
mains  les  premiers,  jetez  les  armes  que  vous  avez  k  la  main. 

«  Justice,  politique,  dignity,  prudence,  tout  vous  crie  d*a- 
paiser  FAm^rique  en  retirant  vos  troupes  de  Boston,  en  r6vo- 
quaut  vos  lois,  en  temoignant  aux  colonies  des  dispositions 
amicales.  A  pers^v^rer  dans  vos  mesures  ruineuses,  tons  les 
dangers,  tous  les  hasardsvous  menacent;  la  guerre  etrang^re 
est  suspendue  sur  vo6  t^tes  par  un  fil;  la  France  et  TCspagne 
surveillent  votre  conduite;  elles  n'attendent  que  la  maturity 
de  vos  erreurs. 


r^garcr,  je  ne  airai  pas  que  le  roi  est  traDi,  mais  j  arnrme 
que  le  royaume  est  perdu.  Je  ne  dis  pa&que  les  ministres  d^- 
truiront  raffection  que  les  sujets  portent  k  la  Couronne,  mats 
j*affirme  que,  quand  ce  diamaut  de  rAmdrique  n*y  sera  plus, 
la  CouroQue  ne  vaudra  pas  la  peine  de  la  porter  ^  » 

Chatham  fut  soutenu  par  lord  CambdeD,  rancieu  lord 
chaDcelier,  Thomme  de  la  justice  et  du  droit. 

«  Mylords,  dii-il,  ce  n'est  pas  comme  politique,  honmie 
d*£tat  ou  pbilosopbe  que  je  \ous  parle,  c'est  comme  simple 
l^giste.  Vous  n'avcz  pas  le  droit  de  taxer  TAmi^rique;  les 
droits  naiurels  de  rhomme,  les  iois  immuables  de  la  nature 
sont  avec  ce  peuple.  Rois,  lords,  communes  sont  dc  beaux 
noms  et  qui  sonnent  bien,  mais  les  rois,  les  lords  et  les  com- 
munes peuvent  devenir  tyrans  tout  comme  d^aulres.  11  est 
aussi  legal  de  r ^sister  k  la  tyrannie  de  piusieurs  qu'^  la  tyran- 
nic d'un  soul.  On  demandaun  jour  au  grand  Selden  dans  quel 
livre  se  trouvait  le  droit  de  resistance  k  la  tyrannie.  a  Ce  fut 
«  toujours  la  coutume  d'Angleterre,  r^pondit  Selden,  et  la 
<t  coutume  d'Angleterre  est  la  loi  du  pays.  » 

Dans  ces  simples  et  fortes  paroles  de  Cambden,  il  y 
avait  plus  de  raison  que  dans  tous  les  in-folio  des  juris- 
coDsultes,  et  plus  de  sagesse  que  dans  tous  les  discours 
minist^riels. 

Avoir  raison  contre  Chatham  et  Cambden  6tait  chose 
difficile ;  mais  leur  r^pondre  6tait  ais6 ;  il  y  a  des  so- 
phismes  parlementaires  loujours  pr^ts  pour  toutes  les 
questions,  et  quand  une  assemble  est  ignorante,  pas- 
sionnee  ou  corrompue,  ces  sophismes  reussissent  d'au- 
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M!adresse  que  des  grands  et  nobles  esprits. 

Aussi  vit-on  defiler  toute  la  bande  ordinaire  des  so- 
phismes  politiques  :  Tappel  k  la  force  et  k  Tint^rfit,  le 
d6dain,  la  colore,  Taccusation  de  complicity. 

«  Mylords ,  dit  lord  Gower,  avec  hauteur,  laissez  les 
Americains  parler  de  leurs  droits  naturels  ou  divins. 
Leurs  droits  comme  homme  et  comme  citoyen!  leurs 
droits  qu'ils  tiennent  de  Dieu  et  de  la  nature !  Mon  avis 
est  d'employer  la  force.  »  Lyttleton  reprocha  a  Chatham 
de  repandre  le  feu  de  la  sedition,  et  accusa  les  Americains 
de  vouloir  s'afPranchir  de  Facte  de  navigation.  Roche- 
ford  declara  que  Chatham  n'etait  pas  moins  responsable 
que  les  Americains,  et  responsable  en  sa  personne  de 
tout  ce  qui  suivrait^ 

Toutes  ces  criailleries  ne  pouvaient  emou  voir  Thomme 
d'fitat;  mais  son  eloquence  n'eut  pas  plus  d'effet  que  le 
sifflement  du  vent;  la  motion  fut  rejet6e  par  68  voix 
contre  18.  Parmi  ces  18  voix  se  trouvait  celle  du  due  de 
Cumberland,  frere  du  roi.  11  6tait  tout  a  TAm^rique. 
On  raconte  qu'un  jour,  dans  le  pourtour  de  la  chambre, 
il  s'approcha  du  docteur  Price,  qui  venait  de  publier  un 
pamphlet  des  plus  vifs  en  faveur  de  TAmerique.  «  Je 
I'ai  lu  hier  soir,  dit-il,  et  si  tard  que  votre  livre  m'a 
presque  aveugle.  —  Vraiment !  dit  Dunning,  lami  de 
Burke;  cela  m'6tonne,  il  a  fait  Teffet  contraire  sur  la 
plus  grande  partie  dela  nation,  il  lui  a  ouvertles  yeux^. » 

Le  roi,  qui  entrainait  lord  North  dans  cette  voie  sans 
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rciuui ,  s  appiauuii.  ae  cetit;  inme  uiajunie ;  buivaui  lui, 
rieo  n'^tait  mieux  calcule  pour  amener  les  Am^ricains 
k  se  soumettre  ^ .  Erreur  commune  des  politiques  k  coarte 
vue;  r^duire  un  peuple  au  disespoir,  c*est  le  moyen 
sAr  de  le  pr^cipiler  dans  la  guerre  civile,  Spoliatis  arma 
supersunt.  G*est  ce  que  sentait  Chatham.  Sans  s'inquie- 
ter  de  son  ichec,  il  suivit  sa  pens6e  et  tenta  un  nouvel 
effort  pour  empdcher  la  guerre  civile,  m  Que  la  volont^ 
de  Dieu  soit  faite,  disait-il,  et  que  Tancien  et  le  nouveau 
monde  nous  jugent.  » 

€e  fut  k  Franklin  qu*il  s*adressa;  ce  fut  k  lui  qu*il 
soumit  son  projet  de  reconciliation  :  «  Je  veux  regler 
mon  jugement  sur  le  v6tre,  disait-il,  comme  on  r^gle 
une  montre  sur  un  rigulateur  ^.  » 

S'adresser  k  Thomme  capable,  k  celui  qui  possfede  la 
question,  c*est  le  cachet  des  grands  politiques;  ils 
cherchent  des  mattres,  eux  qui  n'en  out  pas  besoin ;  les 
autres  cherchent  des  flatteurs  et  des  valets.  Ce  sont  des 
aveugles  k  qui  il  faut  des  aveugles  pour  les  conduire. 

Le  l*'  Kvrier  1773,  Chatham  pr6senta  son  pfojet  de 
vraie  reconciliation  et  d accord  national.  C'6taient  les 
propositions  du  Congr^s  de  Philadelphie  que  Chatham 
acceptait  en  substance.  Le  Parlement  r6voquait  les  sta- 
tuts  dont  rAm^rique  se  plaignait,  et  renon^ait  au  droit 
de  taxation;  deson  c6t^,  TAmi^Hque  devait  reconnattre 
k  TAngleterre  le  droit  de  r6gler  le  commerce  de  tout 
Tempire.  En  outre,  et  par  un  don  volontaire,  les  assem- 
blies devaient  fournir  aux  dipenses  du  gouvernement. 
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EDtin  et  comme  marque  de  connaoce,  c  etait  le  Con- 
gres  qui  allait  se  reunir  h  Philadelphie  au  10  mai  177S 
que  Chatham  chargeait :  d""  de  recoonaltre  la  supreme 
autorite  legislative  du  Parlement;  2''  de  faire  un  don 
volontaire  au  roi,  en  fixant  un  certain  revenu  perp^tuel 
pour  alleger  la  dette;  (c  non  pas  comme  condition  im- 
pos^e  pour  obtenir  justice,  mais  comme  un  juste  t^moi- 
gnage  d'afifection*  »  Ainsi  TAngleterre  ouvrait  la  voie 
par  une  declaration  de  principe,  et  TAmerique  venait 
au-devant  de  la  roetropole  par  la  declaration  du  Con- 
gres  et  par  une  concession  d'argent  ^ 

L'accord  etait  honorable;  Franklin  etait  convaincu 
que  Chatham  voulait  satisfaire  les  Americains ;  Jefferson , 
en  lisant  le  bill,  esp6rait  qu'il  amenerait  la  reconci- 
liation; Samuel  Adams,  toujours  m^fiant,  s*inquietait 
pour  Tavenir  de  cette  reconnaissance  conditionnelle  de 
I'autorite  supreme  du  Parlement.  «  Prenons  garde,  di- 
sait-il,  qu'au  lieu  d'avoir  une  epine  dans  le  pied,  nous 
n'ayons  un  poignard  dans  le  coeur  » 

Quand  Chatham  eut  &ni  sa  lecture,  le  bou  lord  Dar- 
mouth  parla  de  la  grandeur  de  la  question,  et  demanda 
que  le  bill  fiit  mis  sur  table^  c'est-Ji-dire  qu'on  Texami- 
n&t.  Chatham  repondit  aussitdt  qu'il  ne  demandait  rien 
de  plus.  Lord  Sandwich,  un  des  membres  ardents  du 
cabinet,  prit  alors  la  parole  pour  bl&mer  la  faiblesse  de 
son  collegue.  <f  Cette  mesure  qu'on  nous  propose,  dit- 
il,  ne  m^rite  que  le  mepris;  il  faut  la  rejeterimm6diate- 
ment.  Jamais  je  ne  croirai  que  ce  soit  la  Toeuvre  d'un 
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etait  appuye  k  la  baiTe  :  «  Je  suppose ,  continua-t-il , 
que  c'est  \h  une  oeuvre  am^ricaine;  et  j'imagine  que  j'ai 
devant  moi  la  personne  qui  I'a  esquissee,  un  des  en- 
nemis  les  plus  ^pres  etles  plus  dangereux  que  ce  pays 
ait  jamais  eus.  » 

Tous  les  yeux  se  tournerent  Ters  Frauklin,  Chatham 
repoudit :  «  Ce  plan  est  entierement  mon  oeuvre;  mais 
si  j'^tais  premier  ministre,  et  sij'avais  la  charge  de  ter- 
miner cette  importante  affaire,  je  nc  rougirais  pas  d'ap- 
peler  publiquement  a  mon  aide  un  hommc  au?si  par- 
faitement  instruit  des  choses  americaines,  un  homme 
que  toute  TEurope  place  aupres  de  nos  Boyle  et  de  nos 
Newton,  comme  faisant  honneur  non-seulement  h  la 
nation  anglaise,  mais  k  I'humanite  K  » 

Lord  Darmouth,  effray6  de  la  vivacite  de  son  colle- 
gue  et  surtout  des  compliments  de  I'opposition,  qui 
Tavait  felicite  de  sa  supreme  honnfitete,  fut  pris  de  sa 
faiblesse  ordinaire;  il  declara  qu'il  ne  pouvait  accepter 
de  tels  61oges  et  qu'il  a\ait  chang6  d'avis.  Le  ministe^e 
demanda  le  rejet  imm^diat  de  la  proposition. 

Contre  tant  de  \iolence  et '  de  faiblesse ,  Chatham 
6clata. 

«  Rejetez  ce  bill,  dit-il,  il  n'en  fera  pas  moins  son  chemia 
dans  Ic  public,  dans  la  nation,  dans  les  plus  lointaines  solitu- 
des de  TAmdrique.  Quels  que  soient  ses  dt^fauts,  ii  montrera 
du  moins  quel  z61e  j'ai  mis  k  d^tourner  les  orages  qui  mena- 
cent  de  fondre  sur  mon  pays.  Jc  ne  m*(^tonne  pas  que  des 
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nem*6toDDe  pas  que  des  gens  sans  vertu  d^testent  ceux  qui  eH 
ont.  Toute  Yotre  politique  n'a  ^t^  qu'une  suite  continue!] e 
de  faiblesse  et  de  t^m^rit^,  de  despotisme  et  de  servility,  d'in- 
capacit^  et  de  corruption.  Je  vous  reconnais  cependant  un 
m^rite  :  e'est  une  jalouse  attention  pour  votre  int^r^t  person- 
nel. A  ce  point  de  Yue^  qui  peut  s'^tonner  de  Yotre  resistance 
^  toute  mesure  qui  peut  vous  faire  perdre  votre  place  et  vous 
r^duire  h.  Tinsignifiance  pour  laquelle  Dieu  et  la  nature  vous 
ont  faits  *  ?  » 

Tout  ce  qu'obtint  reloquence  de  Chatham  fut  de 
grossir  la  minorite  en  favour  de  la  conciliation.  II  eut 
32  voix,  le  ministre  en  eut  61. 

Toutefois  Topinion  s'etait  6mue;  lord  North,  pour  la 
ramener,  proposa  des  mesures  violentes  et  faites  pour 
terrifier  les  Americains.  On  declarait  le  Massachusetts 
en  6tat  de  revolte,  on  gfinait  les  pficheries  araericaines 
pour  prendre  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  par  la  famine,  et 
r6pondre  ainsi  aux  actes  de  non-importation  par  une 
loi  de  talion ;  on  parlait  de  dechainer  les  sauvages  en 
arriere  des  colonies,  et  mfime  de  susciter  une  insur- 
rection servile.  Au  fond,  tout  cela  cachait  une  cer- 
taine  peur  de  la  guerre ;  lord  North,  tout  en  secouant 
les  foudres  dela  Grande-Bretagne,  faisait  sender  Fran- 
klin par  Tamiral  lord  Howe,  qui  devait  avoir  bient6t  le 
supreme  commandement  en  Am^rique;  le  ministre 
cherchait  des  moyens  d'accommodement^.  II  etait  trop 
tard.  Au  fond,  lord  North  n'etait  ni  cruel,  ni  vindi- 

1.  Bancroft,  Amer.  Rev.,  IV,  221. 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  YI,  32. 
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qu^entralnait  sa  faiblesse  pour  le  roi  et  pour  quelques- 
UD8  de  ses  collogues.  C*^tait  la  guerre  qui  allait  eclater, 
et  la  guerre  civile  \  on  s'imaginait  qu'on  viendrait  ai$^- 
meut  h  bout  des  Aro^rieains,  mais  eufin  e'^tait  une 
crise  deplorable,  et  qui  ne  pouvait  r^jouir  que  les  en- 
nemis  de  TAngleterre. 

Lord  North  presenta  aux  CommuDes  une  resolution 
qui  fut  adoptee  le  27  Kvrier '  et  qui  decidait  que,  lors- 
qu'une  colonie'  proposerait  d*6tablir  un  fonds,  une  pro- 
vision pour  subvenir  h  la  defense  commune  (provision 
dont  le  chiffre  r^pondrait  k  la  situation  de  la  colonic^  et 
qui  serait  lev^e  sans  Tautorite  de  Tassemblee,  et  mise  k 
disposition  du  Parlement),  quand  en  outre  cette  colonie 
ferait  une  provision  sufftsante  pour  le  soutien  du  gou- 
vernement  civil  et  Tadministration  de  la  justice,  alors, 
et  si  cette  proposition  etait  approuv^e  par  Sa  Majeste  et 
les  deux  Chambres  du  Parlement,  le  gouvernement  an- 
glais s'abstiendrait  de  lever  aucun  impdt  sur  la  colonie, 
sauf  les  droits  imposes  pourlerfeglement  du  commerce, 
droits  qui,  du  reste,  proiitaient  k  la  colonie. 

Cette  proposition,  qu'on  nomma  la  branche  (Tolivier 
de  lord  North,  etait  a  double  face;  c'etait  une  conces- 
sion de  fait  aux  colonies,  une  reserve  de  droit  au  Parle- 
ment. Et  la  concession  de  fait  etait  plus  apparente  que 
r^elle ;  c'etait  pour  chaque  colonie  le  droit  de  se  taxer 
au  gre  du  Parlement. 

Lord  North  pr^tendit  qu'il  ne  c^dait  rien,  il  avait 

1,  Burke,  Works,  I,  464. 

2.  C'est-^-dire  rassembl^e  d'accord  avee  le  oonseli  etle  gowveroeur. 
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lion  que  de  se  taxer  eux-mSmes,  ils  accepteront  notre 
proposition ;  s'ils  ODt  d'autres  intentions  et  des  inten- 
tions crimioelles,  leur  refus  mettra  au  jour  leur  dupli- 
cite.  » 

II  ajouta,  c'etait  \k  le  secret  de  sa  politique,  qu'il  ne 
s'attendait  pas  k  ce  que  cette  proposition  Mt  partout 
accept6e,  mais  que  c'6tait  un  moyen  de  diviser  la  rebel- 
lion. Qu'une  seule  province  acceptAt,  cette  confedera- 
tion, qui  donnait  seule  quelque  force  ^TAmerique,  etait 
k  rinstant  brisee.  Cette  belle  raisotfflt  voter  la  loi.  Les 
petits  esprits  ne  comprennent  que  les  petits  moyens, 
et  leurs  basses  intrigues  les  perdent  t6t  ou  tard.  La 
politique  de  lord  North,  c'etait  la  ruse  qui  ne  trompe 
personne;  celle  de  Chatham,  t'etait  la  franchise  et  la 
noblesse.  L*une  etait  uu  expedient,  Tautre  etait  une 
solution. 

En  mfime  temps,  pour  ramener  I'opinion  ebranl^e, 
le  ministere  demanda  un  pamphlet  s  Samuel  John- 
son. C'est  une  des  figures  les  plus  originales  du  dix- 
huitieme  si^cle.  Miserable  dans  son  enfance,  r^duit  par 
pauvrete  a  ecrire  Rasselas  afin  d'avoir  un  peu  d'argent 
pour  enterrer  sa  mere,  c'est  dans  sa  vieillesse  seule- 
ment  que  Johnson  avait  trouve  non  pas  Taisance,  mais 
un  abri.  Cet  abri,  il  le  partageait  avec  les  pauvres  qu'il 
aimait;  il  avait  dans  sa  maison  un  vrai  nid  de  boiteux, 
d'aveugles,  d'incurables.  On  le  recherchait  pour  sa  con- 
versation et  son  originalitc;  il  etait  tory  fanatique,  par- 
tisan du  passe ,  champion  du  roi ,  de  I'figlise  et  de 
Faristocralie,  et  de  plus  eloquent,  solennel,  paradoxal. 
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dOD  dictionnaire  lui  avail  doDne  une  grande  ceiebrite, 
ses  definitions  avaient  manqu4  de  lui  valoir  plus  d'un 
proems;  entre  autres  definitions,  on  a  retenu  celle  du 
mot  Pension  :  Solde  donnee  d  un  bravo  politique 
pour  trahir  son  pays. 

A  r%e  de  soixante-six  ans,  il  accepta  cette  position 
d'ecrivain  et  de  bravo  minist6riel;  et  il  publia  un  pam- 
phlet intitule  :  Taxation  no  Tyranny^  qui  charma  tous 
les  ennemis  de  TAmerique,  car  iietait violent,  insolent; 
et,  en  pareil  cas,  la  foule  prend  la  brutalite  pour  du  talent. 

Johnson  avait  pris  ce  ton  de  cynisme  qui  est  odieux 
quand  on  est  le  plus  fort. 

«  Les  gens  de  Boston,  disait-il^  nous  menacent  de  quit- 
ter leur  ville  opulente  et  de  s'exiler  dans  les  deserts?  — 
Tant  mieux,  ces  h^ros  laisseront  la  place  a  des  honlmes 
plus  sages  qu'eux.  —  Us  se  plaignent  qu'on  veut  les 
transporter  au  delSi  des  mers  pour  les  juger.  —  Qu'ils 
se  tiennent  tranquilles.  —  On  les  a  condamn^s  sans  les 
entendre?  —  A  quoi  bon  des  procedures?  Ce  qu'on  a 
vu  suffit.  » 

«  Si  Tobstination  continue  sans  hostilite,  ajoutail-il, 
on  pourra  peut-etre  la  moUilier,  en  installantdes  soldats 
chezles  habitants,  en  leur  interdisant,  bien  entendu,  les 
s^vices  et  les  injures.  On  pourrait  aussi  mettre  les 
esclaves  en  liberte;  c'est  la  un  acte  que  ces  amants  dela 
liberie  ne  peuvent  qu'approuver.  Donnez  aux  n^gres 
des  fusils  pour  leur  defense,  des  ustensiles  pour  leur 
menage  et  une  forme  de  gouvemement  des  plus  sim- 
ples, lis  seront  plus  reconnaissants  et  plus  honnetes  que 
leurs  mailres.  » 
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11  y  avail  ennn  ceiie  pnrase  signincauve  :  «  lbs  co- 
lons, disent-ilSy  n'ont  point  6\A  tax^s  dans  les  premiers 
temps ;  qu'est-ce  que  cela  prouve  ?  Nous  ne  mettons  pas 
le  veau  a  la  charrue ;  nous  attendons  qu*il  soit  boeuf . »  — 
Cette  phrase  fut  retranch^e;  «  les  ministres  n'en  ont  pas 
Youlu,  disait  Johnson;  comme  critiques ils  Font  trouv^e 
trop  fac^tieuse,  comme  politiques  ils  Font  trouv^e  un 
peu  vive.  » 

Les  ministres  n'^taient  cependant  pas  difficiles,  car 
ils  laissaient  passer  les  menaces  suivantes  : 

c<  Les  Am^ricains  se  van  tent  de  multiplier  avec  la 
fecondit^  de  leurs  serpents  k  sonnettes;  raison  de  plus 
pour  que  ceux  qui  se  sentent  les  maitres  r6duisent 
Tobstination  avant  qu'elle  soit  envieillie.  Quand  TAme- 
rique  sera  plus  peuplee  que  TEurope,  dans  un  siecle  et 
quart,  il  sera  temps  pour  les  princes  de  la  terre  de  trem- 
bler dans  leurs  palais  ^  » 

On  pent  juger  de  Tamenit^  du  docteur  par  un  detail 
qufe  nous  a  conserve  son  biographe  Boswell. 

(c  Je  peuXy  disait-il,  aimer  tous  les  hommes  excepts  les 
Am^ricains.  Et  k  ces  mots^  il  s*^criait :  a  Drdles^  voleurs,  pira- 
«  tes,  je  voudrais  vous  brdler  tous. »  Miss  Seward^  le  regardant 
avec  ^tonnement,  lui  dit  avec  autant  de  douceur  que  de  fer- 
met^  :  «  Geci,  monsieur,  est  une  preuve  que  nous  ne  pardon- 
a  noDs  pas  nos  offenses  A  ceux  que  nous  avons  offenses. » 
Ce  reproche  d^licat  et  poignant  nous  valut  un  tonnerre  de 
maledictions  qu*on  etit  entendu  de  Tautre  cOt^  de  I'Atian- 
tique.  » 

C'est  k  ce  moment  que  Franklin  quitta  I'Angleterre ; 

1,  Bancroft,  iimcr.  Rev,,  IV,  259. 
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xes  gens  naoiies,  leis  que  nuicniusuu,  uunueui  vuuiu 
le  retenir;  c'^tait,  disait-on,  un  homme  dangereux  et 
perfide ;  cependant  on  le  laissa  partir.  U  s*embarqua 
sans  espoir  de  voir  jamais  revenir  le  temps  heureux  et 
regrett^  par  lui,  od  un  amour  matemel  et  filial  unissait 
TAngleterre  et  TAm^rique. 

Le  22  mars  1775>  Burke,  son  ami,  essaya  une  der- 
ni^re  fois  de  parler  de  conciliation.  Burke  n'avait  ni  le 
g^nie,  ni  Tinfluence  de  lord  Chatham,  mais  il  n'avait 
peut-£tre  pas  moins  d*eloquence.  Son  plan  beaucoup 
plus  timide,  et  moins  satisfaisant,  d^darait  en  termes 
g^n^raux  qu'il  ^tait  bon  de  rappeler  certaines  lois  re- 
centes,  et  de  laisser  aux  assemblies  coloniales  le  droit 
de  taxation. 

Mais  si,  pour  riussir,  Burke  laissait  dans  Tombre  les 
parties  les  plus  vives  du  projet  de  Chatham,  son  langage 
n'itait  pas  moins  ferme ;  il  voulait  la  paix,  Tranche  et 
sincere,  il  la  demandait  avec  une  ardeur  patriotique. 
Ge  n'est  pas  la  forte  et  souveraine  parole  de  Chatham^ 
mais  on  y  sent  la  grandeur  morale;  Burke  est  un  phi- 
losophe,  Chatham  un  politique-,  Burke  a  moins  vieilli. 

«  Ma  proposition,  dit-il,  e'est  la  paix;  non  point  la  paix 
chercb^e  au  moyen  de  ia  guerre,  ou  poursuivie  au  trayers 
d'un  labyrintbe  de  n^gociations  embrouili^es  et  sans  fin,  la 
paix  surgissant  de  la  discorde  universelle  foment^e  tout  expr^s 
dans  tout  Tempire;  ce  n'est  point  davantage  une  paix  qui  d^ 
pend  du  jugenient  de  questions  difficiles  ou  de  la  determina- 
tion exacte  des  limites  obscures  d'un  gouvernement  compli- 
qu^ ;  c'est  la  paix  pure  et  simple,  la  paix  cberch^e  dans  un 
esprit  pacifique,  la  paix  itablie  sur  des  principes  pacifiques. 
Ce  que  je  propose,  c'est  d'<^carter  la  cause  de  ia  dispute,  c'est 
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pole,  c'est  de  donner  h  la  nation  une  satisfaction  durable; 
c*est,  au  lieu  de  r^gner  par  la  discorde,  de  r^concilier  les 
deux  partis  par  le  m^me  acte ,  et  de  les  r^unir  par  le  lien 
d*un  commun  int^r^t. 

«  Yoild  mon  id^e,  et  rien  de  plus.  La  politique  raffin^e  a 
toujours  engendr^  la  confusion;  11  en  sera  ainsi  tant  que  du- 
rera  le  monde.  Des  intentions  franches  et  loyales  aussi  ais^ment 
d^couvertes  k  premiere  yue  que  la  fraude  Test  stlrement  k  la 
fin,  ce  n'est  point  Ik  un  faible  moyen  dans  le  gouYernement 
des  hommes.  La  simplicit^^  la  franchise,  sont  un  principe  de 
cohesion  et  d'union, 

«  Un  plan  aussi  simple  d^sappointera  sans  doute  plus  d*un 
de  ceux  qui  Tdcoutent.  II  n'y  a  rien  qui  le  recommande  k 
rinqui^tude  des  oreilles  curieuses.  Rien  de  nouveau^  rien  qui 
s^duise.  Rien  de  la  splendeur  de  ce  projet  qui  yous  a  ^t^  pr^- 
sent^  par  le  noble  lord  au  ruban  bleu  ^  II  n*y  a  point  Ik  cette 
magnifique  adjudication  financi^re,  oiH  des  provinces  captives 
viennent  k  rangon  et  rench^rissent  Tune  sur  Tautre,  jusqu'^ 
ce  qu*enfin  vous  d^terminiez  cette  proportion  de  payement 
que  toutes  les  puissances  de  Talg^bre  ne  sauraient  d^finir. 

«  Mon  plan  n*a  qu*un  objet,  la  conciliation  et  la  paix. » 

Apres  une  peinture  magnifique  de  Tesprit  de  liberty 
chez  les  Am6ricains  fils  de  la  libre  Angleterre^,  Burke 
faisait  une  vive  critique  du  projet  de  lord  North;  il 
montrait  tout  k  la  fois  Tinjustiee  des  pretentions  minis- 
t^rielles  et  leur  impuissance;  il  d^clarait  qu'il  n'y  a\ait 
qu'uD  seul  moyen  de  pacifier  TAmerique,  c'etait  la 
justice;  il  fallait  que  le  Parlenaent  reconnAt  le  droit  qui 
appartient  a  tout  Anglais  de  se  taxer  lui-m^me.  Tout 

1.  Lord  North. 

3  •  Voyei  ce  paaaage  tradoit  dans  VHiUoire  de$  Colonies,  p.  460  et  suiv . 
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trois  millions  d'hommes,  on  ne  les  reduit  pas  par  la 
force,  k  la  distance  et  dans  la  situation  ou  6taient  les 
Ani6ricains. 

Burke  terminait  par  une  p^roraison  ou  la  politique 
la  plus  noble  et  la  plus  pure  parle  le  langage  le  plus 
^ley6  ! 

«  L*Am^rique  peut  nous  servir,  disait-il,  et  surtout  en 
guerre.  Mais  pour  ce  service,  comme  pour  tout  autre  service 
de  revenu,  de  commerce,  d'imp6ts,  je  me  confie  A  Tintdr^t 
que  les  colonies  out  dans  notre  constitution.  Je  tiens  les  colo- 
nies par  cetle  affection  6troite  qui  sort  d'un  mfime  nom,  d'un 
m^me  sang,  des  m^mes  lois,  de  la  m^me  protection.  Ce  sont 
14  des  noeuds  aussi  lagers  que  Pair,  aussi  forts  que  des  liens 
de  fer.  Laissez  les  colonies  garder  toujours  cette  id^e,  que 
leurs  droits  civils  tiennent  k  votre  gouvernement,  elles  s'atla- 
cheront,  elles  s'accrocheront  k  vous,  il  n'est  point  de  force 
sous  le  ciel  qui  soit  capable  de  les  arracher  de  leur  ob^is- 
sance.  Mais  que  les  colonies  s'apergoivent  un  jour  que  votre 
gouvernement  peut  ^tre  une  chose  et  leurs  droits  une  autre, 
le  ciment  est  tomb^,  la  cohi^sion  n*existe  plus;  tout  marche  k 
la  decadence  et  k  la  dissolution. 

tt  Aussi  longtemps  que  vous  aurez  la  sagesse  de  faire  du 
Parlement  le  sanctuaire  de  Ja  liberty,  le  temple  sacr6  de 
notre  foi  commune,  pen  importe  la  terre  oiH  la  race  choisie, 
oil  les  fils  de  I'Angleterre  adoreront  la  liberty;  c'est  toujours 
vers  vous  qu*ils  tourneront  les  yeux.  Plus  ils  multiplieront, 
plus  vous  aurez  d'amis;  plus  leur  amour  de  la  liberty  sera 
ardent,  plus  leur  ob^issance  sera  parfaite. 

(c  La  servitude,  ils  peuvent  Tavoir  partout;  c'est  une  piante 
qui  pousse  en  tout  pays.  Ils  peuvent  Tavoir  de  I'Espagne,  ils 
peuvent  Tavoir  de  la  Prusse;  mais  jusqu'd  ce  que  vous  ayez 
perdu  tout  sentiment  de  votre  veritable  int^rdt,  de  votre  di- 
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gntte  natureiie,  c  est  ae  vous  et  oe  tous  seuis  qu'iis  peuvent 
avoir  la  liberty.  G*e8t  la  chose  dont  yous  avez  le  monopole ; 
c*e8t  le  veritable  Acte  de  navigation  qui  tous  assure  le  com- 
merce des  colonies,  et  par  elles  vous  donne  la  ricbesse  du 
monde.  Refuses  aux  colonies  leur  part  de  liberty,  tous  rom« 
prez  le  seul  lien  qui  dans  Torigine  a  fait  Tunit^  de  Tempire, 
leseul  qui  aujourd'hui  puisse  conserver  cette  unit^. 

«  N'ayez  point  cette  id^e  miserable  et  superflcielle  que  ce 
qu  Mt  la  s^curit^  de  Yotre  commerce,  ce  sont  tos  registres, 
vos  papiers,  tos  affidavit,  tos  licences,  tos  acquits-&-caution, 
TOS  quittances. 

«  Ne  TOUS  imaginez  point  que  ce  soient  tos  circulaires, 
TOS  instructions,  tos  clauses  suspensiTes  qui  maintiennent 
cette  grande  charpente,  cet  ensemble  myst^rieux.  Ce  n'est 
point  \k  ce  qui  constilue  Totre  gouTemement.  Tout  cela,  ce 
sont  des  outils  inertes,  une  lettre  morte.  Ce  qui  lei:ir  donne  la 
Tie,  c*est  Tesprit  anglais.  C'est  Tesprit  de  la  Constitution  qui, 
infus  dans  cette  masse  puissante,  p^n^tre,  nourrit,  unit,  forti- 
fie,  anime  toutes  les  branches  de  Tempire,  jusqu'au  moindre 
rameau. 

«  Ici,  en  Angleterre,  n'est-ce  pas  la  m6me  force  qui  fait  tout 
pour  nous?  Yous  imaginez-TOUs  que  ce  soit  la  loi  d'impdt  qui 
TOUS  donne  un  rcTenu?  que  ce  soit  le  TOte  annuel  d*un  comity 
qui  TOUS  fasse  une  arm^e?  Est-ce  le  Code  militaire  qui  inspire  k 
TOS  soldats  la  braTOure  et  la  discipline?  Non,  mille  fois  non ! 
L'amour  de  la  nation,  son  attachement  au  gouTemement,  la 
part  qu'elle  se  sent  dans  nos  glorieuses  institutions,  Toil^  ce 
qui  TOUS  donne  Totre  arm^e  et  Totre  marine,  Toil^  ce  qui  ins- 
pire k  TOS  soldats  cette  libre  et  Tolontaire  ob^issance,  sans  la- 
quelle  Totre  arm^e  ne  serait  qu'un  tas  de  mis^rables,  et  Totre 
flotte  un  amas  de  bois  pourri. 

«  Tout  cela,  je  le  sais,  paraitra  (Strange  et  cbim^rique  au 
profane  troupeau  de  ces  politiques  Tuigaires  et  mat^riels 
qui  n'ont  point  de  place  parmi  nous,  sorte  de  gens  pour  qui 
rien  n*existe  que  ce  qui  est  ^pais  et  lourd,  et  qui  par  consd- 


queDt,  loin  d'etre  qualifies  pour  dinger  ie  grand  monvement 
de  I'empire,  ne  sont  pas  m6me  faits  ponr  tourner  une  i^ne  de 
la  machine* 

u  Mais  pour  des  hommes  d'etat,  pour  ceux  qui  ont  la  juste 
connaissance  des  choses,  ces  principes  directeurs,  ces  maltres 
principes,  qui  dans  Topinion  du  Yulgaire  n'ont  point  d*exis- 
tence  r^elle,  ces  prindpes  sont  partout,  iis  sont  tout. 

«  En  politique,  la  magnanimity  est  sou^ent  la  veritable  sa- 
gesse;  un  grand  empire  et  de  petits  esprits  ne  vout  pas  bien 
ensemble. 

a  Si  nous  avions  la  conscience  de  notre  situation ,  si  nous 
brfilions  du  d^sir  de  remplir  notre  rMe  comme  il  convient  & 
notre  position  et  k  nous-m^es,  il  nous  faudrait  commencer 
toutes  nos  discussions  par  le  Yieil  avertissement  de  F^glise : 
Sursum  ewda, 

«  Elevens  notre  esprit  &  la  hauteur  des  fonctions  auxquelles 
Tordre  de  la  Providence  nous  appelle. 

«  C'est  en  consid^rant  la  dignity  de  cette  haute  vocation 
que  nos  anc^tresont  change  le  desert  en  un  glorieux  empire, 
qu*ils  ont  fait  les  conqu^tes  les  plus  grandes  et  les  seules  ho- 
norables,  non  point  en  d^truisant^  mais  en  multipliant  la  ri- 
chesse,  le  nombre  et  le  bonheur  de  la  race  humaine. 

oc  Gonqu^rons  un  revenu  am^ricain  comme  nous  avons 
conquis  un  empire  am^ricain.  Ge  sont  les  libert^s  de  TAngle- 
terre  qui  ont  fait TAmdrique ce qu'elle  est;  ceslibert^s  seules 
la  feront  ce  qu'elle  doit  6tre. 

a  G*est  avec  une  foi  enti^re  dans  cette  inalterable  y^rite 
que  je  pose  aujourd'hui  la  premiere  pierre  du  temple  de  la 
Paixi.  » 

La  proposition  de  Burke  fut  6cartee  par  la  question 
pr6alable  a  la  majorite  de  270  voix  centre  78.  Son  elo- 
quence n'eut  pas  plus  de  succes  que  celle  de  Chatham. 

1.  Burke»  I,  608. 


k  Tablme,  regardant  comme  un  ennemi  quiconque  es- 
sayait  de  la  retenir. 

De  pareils  exemples  ne  sont  pas  rares  dans  Thistoire; 
presque  toujours  c'est  la  passioD  qui  r^gne,  etqui  tient 
la  m^diocrit^  et  le  nombre  h  son  service.  La  raisoD,  la 
justice,  la  liberty  sont  injuri^es,  poursuivies,  m6con- 
nues.  Comment  se  fait-il  qu'il  leur  reste  des  amis?  Elle 
ont  contre  elles  le  pouvoir,  la  fortune,  Topinion,  la  po- 
pularity; et  cependant  elles  durent,  et  elles  ont  toujours 
des  adorateurs. 

C'est  qu*il  y  a  quelque  chose  de  plus  doux  que  la 
fortune,  de  plus  puissant  que  le  pouvoir,  de  plus  flat- 
teur  que  la  popularity,  c'est  la  voix  de  la  conscience, 
c'estTamour  de  la  justice,  c'est  I'amour  de  la  liberty. 

La  justice,  la  liberty  sont  des  divinitys  pures,  des 
figures  sereines  qu'on  aime  dhs  qu'on  les  a  vues,  et 
qu'on  ne  quitte  plus.  Qui  n'aime  la  liberty  que  pour  en 
profiter  ne  I'aime  pas,  et  pliera  au premier  orage;  qui 
I'aime  pour  elle-myme  ne  dytachera  jamais  ni  son  coeur 
ni  ses  yeux  de  cette  cyieste  beauty. 

Ni  la  pauvrety,  ni  Tabandon,  ni  I'oubli,  ni  la  perse- 
cution m^me  n'arrachent  h  I'amour  de  la  science  un 
Galiiye;  la  justice  est-elle  moins  belle,  la  liberty  est-elle 
moins  syduisante?  Non,  c'est  I'honneur  de  tons  les 
grands  sifecles^  qu'il  y  a  toujours  eu  quelques  hommes 
fldyies  k  ce  culte  qui  ne  pyrit  jamais.  Demosthynes,  Ci- 
cyron,  dans  Fantiquity;  Chatham,  Burke,  Washington, 
Hamilton,  La  Fayette,  tous  ces  grands  hommes  n'ont 
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Iupt6  du  devoir  rempli,  et  du  devoir  rempli  sans  espoir? 
Nod,  il  y  a  quelque  chose  de  plus.  II  y  a  le  sentiment 
qu'on  sert  Tavenir,  qu'on  enrichitrhumanite.  L'avenir 
nous  venge?  Ce  serait  Ik  peu  de  chose.  Non,  Tav^iir 
h^rite  de  nous.  Gette  richesse  que  nos  contemporains 
d^daignent,  Tavenir  s'en  empare ;  pauvres  nous-m£mes, 
nous  lui  laissons  la  fortune  de  nos  idees,  la  seule  qui  ne 
craigne  ni  les  voleurs  ni  la  rouille. 

Ou  sont  les  habilet^s  de  lord  Norlh,  les  injures  et  les 
violences  des  tories  ?  le  vent  de  Toubli  les  a  emportees, 
Mais  TAngleterre  a  garde  les  paroles  de  Chatham  et  de 
Burke;  elle  est  imbue  de  leur  esprit;  c'est  cet  esprit 
qui  gouveme  les  relations  coloniales,  c'est  lui  qui  a  en- 
seign^  aux  Anglais  que  la  justice  est  la  vraie  politique. 
Chatham  et  Burke  sont  T^me  de  cette  Constitution  qu'ils 
ont  defendue  envers  et  contre  tons. 

Messieurs,  la  fortune  ne  donne  pas  k  tons  un  si  grand 
r61e;  elle  nous  condamne  sou  vent  k  la  modestie;  mais 
tons  cependant  nous  pouvons  defendre  la  verite,  la  jus- 
tice, la  liberty ;  tons  nous  pouvons  concourir  k  cette 
construction  immense  qui  s'^leve  avec  tant  de  peine; 
c*est  la  notre  ceuvre;  la  gloire  est  aux  architectes,  le 
labeur  k  Touvrier;  mais  c'est  quelque  chose  que  de 
pouvoir  dire,  dans  le  magnifique  langage  de  Burke, 
qu'on  n'a  point  passe  inutile  sur  la  terre,  et  que  soi 
aussi  on  a  apport^  sa  pierre  au  temple  de  la  Liberte. 
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QUATORZIEME  LECON 


PATRICK  HBRRT.  —  COMGRiS  DE  1775,  WASHINGTON. 

L'ann^e  1774  s'^tait  achev6e  en  Am^rique  avec  Tes 
p^rance  d'une  reconciliation.  Les  planteurs  s'^taien 
flattes  que  le  peuple  anglais,  dans  Tinter^t  de  son  com- 
merce et  par  crainte  d'une  guerre  civile,  guerre  loin- 
taine  et  difficile,  se  serait  prononc^  dans  les  Elections 
pour  les  amis  de  la  paix  et  de  Tunion. 

Bient6t  detromp^s  de  cette  illusion,  les  colons  s*ima- 
gin^rent  que  la  voix  de  Chatham  serait  toute-puissante 
sur  le  Parlement;  dernifere  esp6rance  k  laquelle  il  fallu 
renoncer. 

Au  lieu  de  recevoir  la  reparation  qu'ils  attendaient, 
ils  apprirent  que  des  troupes  6taient  envoy 6es  au  Massa- 
chusetts, que  leur  commerce  etait  ^troitement  resserre, 
que  le  bill  des  p^cheries  condamnait  30,000  matelots 
de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  a  mourir  de  faim ;  qu'en  deux 
mots  Torgueil  national,  un  faux  honneur,  une  fausse 
dignity  entralnaient  le  roi,  le  ministere,  le  Parlement 
et  le  peuple  anglais  lui-m6me  h  r^duire  les  colonies  par 
la  force,  et  h  les  obliger  de  reconnattre  la  supr^matie 
legislative  et  financiere  du  Parlement. 

Ces  nouvelles  accablerent  tons  ceux  qui,  en  Am^rique, 
se  flattaient  encore  d'^viter  une  rebellion  dont  ils  n'at- 
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se  preparer  k  la  resistance. 

Parmi  ces  hommes,  il  en  ^tait  un,  le  plus  Eloquent 
de  toua,  Patrick  Henry,  qui  saisit  la  premiere  occasion 
d'arracher  le  voile,  et  de  montrer  h  ses  concitoyens 
qu'i]  n*y  avait  plus  pour  eux  qu*un  parti  k  prendre  : 
vaincre  ou  mourir. 

Au  mois  de  mars  1775,  la  Convention  deVirginie  se 
r^unit  It  Richmond,  dans  la  vieille  ^^se.  Elle  avait  vot6 
des  remerclments  au  Gongr^s  de  1774,  et  protest^  de 
son  d^sir  de  revoir  ces  beaux  jours  ^  trop  t6t  passes,  oil 
rAm^rique  vivait  heureuse  et  libre  sous  la  protection  de 
la  m^re  patrie,  quand  Patrick  Henry  demanda  la  parole, 
et  proposa  :  «  Que  la  colonic  Mt  imm^diatement  mise 
sur  le  pied  de  defense,  et  qii'k  cet  effet  on  nomm&t  un 
comity,  charge  d'enrAler,  d'armer  et  de  discipliner  un 
nombre  de  miliciens  suffisant.  » 

Gette  proposition  jeta  Talarme  parmi  les  esprits  mo- 
derns; ils  ne  voulaient  pas  renoncer  k  Tespoir  d'une 
r^conciUation ;  les  n^gociants  de  la  Grande-Bretagne 
avaient  t^moigne  de  leur  sympathie;  le  roi  {k  en  juger 
par  la  proposition  de  lord  North)  avait  re^u  la  petition 
du  Congr^s,  et  s'eft  etait  emu;  4es  mesures  violentes 
soul^veraient  le  peuple  anglais  centre  les  planteurs. 
D'ailleurs  pouvait-on  r^sister?  Ou  etaient  les  soldats, 
les  armes,  les  g^neraux,  les  magasins,  Targent,  neif  de 

1.  Halcyon  dayi. 
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n'etaient  que  la  folic  d'un  noble  coeur;  I'effet  certain 
serait  de  livrer  TAmerique  en  proie  k  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne,  et  de  convertir  des  pretentions  ill^gitimes  en  un 
droit  que  par  malheur  Thistoire  respecte  :  le  droit  de 
conqufite.  On  se  perdait  par  t6m6rit6  ^ 

Tels  etaient  les  sentiments  des  hommes  mod^r^s,  et 
des  gens  timides  qui  forment  d' ordinaire  la  majorite  des 
assemblees,  lorsque  Patrick  Henry  prit  la  parole  : 

«  II  est  natural  k  tous  les  hommes,  dit-il,  de  s'abandonner 
aux  illusions  de  resp^rance.  Nous  sommes  toujours  pr6ts  d 
fermer  les  yeux  pour  ne  pas  voir  une  v6rit6  d^sagr^able,  et  h, 
^couter  Tespdrance,  cette  sir^ne  qui  nous  charme  jusqu*^  ce 
qu*elle  nous  change  en  brutes.  Est-ce  un  rOlequi  convienoe 
k  des  hommes  sages,  engages  dans  la  grande  lutte  de  la  li- 
berty. Somme&-nous  de  ces  gens  qui  ont  des  yeux  pour  ne  pas 
voir,  et  des  oreilles  pour  ne  pas  entendre  ce  qui  touche  k  leur 
salut  ici-bas  ?  Pour  ma  part,  quelle  que  soit  Tangoisse  qu*ilm*en 
codte,  je  veux  connaitre  toute  la  v^rit^,  connaltre  le  plus 
mauvais  cOt^  des  choses,  et  m'y  preparer. 

a  Pour  guider  mes  pas  je  n'ai  qu*une  lumi^re,  celle  de 
rexp^rience.  Pour  juger  Tavenir  je  ne  counais  que  le  pass^. 
A  juger  par  le  pass^,  k  voir  la  conduite  du  minist^re  anglais 
depuis  dix  ans,  je  demande  ce  qui  peut  justifier  les  esp^rances 
dent  ces  messieurs  s'amusent  et  amusent  la  Chambre.  Est-ce 
le  sourire  perfide  avec  lequel  on  a  regu  notre  petition  ?  Ne 
vous  y  fiez  pas :  c'est  un  pi^ge ;  ne  vous  laissez  pas  trahir  par 
un  haiser. 

«  Demandez-vous  comment  cet  accueil  gracieux  de  noire 
I.  Wirt,  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  91 . 


ae  reconciiiauon 7  Avons-nous  reiuse  ae  nous  reconciuer, 
pour  qu*il  soit  n^cessaire  d'appeler  la  force  afln  de  reconqud- 
rir  notre  amour?  Ne  nous  abusons  pas;  tout  cela,  ce  sent  des 
instruments  de  guerre  et  de  conqu6te,  le  dernier  argument 
des  rois. 

«  ...  Nous  avonsfait  tout  ce  qui  ^tait  possible  pour  detour- 
ner  Forage  qui  approcbe.  Nous  avons  fait  des  petitions,  des 
remontrances,  des  supplications;  nous  nous  sommes  proster- 
n^s  devant  le  tr6ne,  nous  avons  implore  le  roi  pour  qu*il  arr^- 
tftt  les  mains  tyranniques  du  minist^re  et  du  Parlement.  Nos 
petitions,  on  ne  les  a  pas  regard^es ;  nos  remontrances  ont 
amen^  un  redoublement  de  violences  et  d'insultes;  nos  sup- 
plications ont  ^t^  dddaign^es;  on  nous  a  repousses  du  pied  du 
tr6ne  avec  m^pris. 

«  Aprds  cela,  il  est  cbim^rique  de  nourrir  encore  des  es- 
p^rances  de  paix  et  de  rtSconciliation.  11  n*y  a  plus  de  place 
pour  Vesp&rance.  Si  nous  voulons  6tre  libres,  si  nous  voulons 
sauver  ces  droits  pr6cieux  que  nous  d^fendons  depuis  si  long- 
temps,  si  nous  ne  voulons  pas  abandonner  bassement  la  noble 
luttedans  laquelle  nous  sommes  engages  depuis  si  longtemps, 
cette  lutte  que  nous  nous  sommes  promis  de  soutenir  jusqu'^ 
ce  que  nous  ayons  obtenu  le  glorieux  prix  de  la  dispute^  —  il 
faut  combattre,  je  le  r^p^te,  il  faut  combattre.  Un  appel  aux 
armes  et  an  Dieu  des  armies  est  tout  ce  qui  nous  reste. 

a  Nous  sommes  faibles,  dit-on,  —  incapables  de  lutter  avec 
un  adversaire  aussi  formidable.  —  Mais  quand  serons-nous 
plus  forts?  Sera-ce  la  semaine  procbaine,  ou  Van  prochain? 
Sera-ce  quand  on  nous  aura  d^sarm^s^  et  qu*il  y  aura  un  sol 
dat  anglais  ^tubli  dans  cbaque  maison?  L*irrdsolutioD,  rinac- 
tion  nous  donneront-elles  des  forces  nouvelles?  Acquerrons- 
nou9  des  moyens  de  resistance  en  restant  indolenmient  coucb^ 
sur  le  dos,  occupy  k  poursuivre  de  vains  fan'onies  d*esp6- 


pouvoir. 

a  Un  peuple  de  trois  millions  d*ftmes,  un  peuple  aim^  pour 
la  sainte  cause  de  la  liberid  et  dans  un  pays  comme  le  n6ire, 
est  invincible;  il  d^fie  toutes  les  armies  que  TAngleterre 
peut  envoyer  contre  lui.  D'ailleurs,  nous  ne  sommes  pas 
seuls.  li  y  a  un  Dieu  juste  qui  preside  aux  destinies  des  na- 
tions; il  suscitera  des  amis  pour  combattre  nos  batailles.  La 
victoire  n'appartient  pas  seulement  k  la  force,  elle  apparlient 
aussi  k  la  vigilance,  d  Tactivit^,  k  la  bravoure.  Enfin,  nous 
n*avons  pas  le  choix.  Pour  nous  retirer  de  la  lutte  il  est  trop 
tard,  quand  m6me  nous  aurions  la  iftchet^  de  la  deserter.  11 
n*y  a  plus  de  retraite  pour  nous  que  dans  la  soumission  et 
Fesclavagel  Nos  chaines  sont  forgoes  1  On  en  entendle  bruit 
dans  les  plaines  de  Boston  I  La  guerre  est  inevitable.  Qu*elle 
vienne  done,  je  le  rcSpfete,  qu'ellevienne  I 

ff  A  quoi  bon  affaiblir  les  cboses.  On  peut  crier  :  la  paix! 
lapaix!  ^  11  n*y  a  plus  de  paix.  La  guerre  est  commenc^e. 
La  premiere  brise  qui  soufflera  du  Nord  apportera  d  nos  oreilles 
le  bruit  des  armes.  Nos  fr^res  sont  d^j^  en  campagne.  Que 
faisons-uous  ici  k,  rester  oisifs?  qu'est-ce  que  d^sirent  ces  mes- 
sieurs? qu'est-ce  qu*ils  veulent?  La  vie  est-elle  si  ch6re,  la 
paix  est-elle  si  douce  qu*il  faille  I'acbeter  au  prix  des  fers  et 
de  la  servitude?  Que  le  Dieu  tout-puissant  nous  en  preserve  I 
Je  ne  sais  pasce  que  feront  les  autres,  mais  pour  moi  donnez- 
moi  la  liberty,  ou  donnez-moi  la  mort  ^  > 

Personne  n'applaudit,  on  etait  trop  6mu;  les  coeurs 
^talent  gagn^s  par  cette  m&le  Eloquence;  les  resolutions 
furent  vot^s.  Patrick  Henry  entra  dans  le  comity  de 

1,  Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  93. 


en  Virginie  le  bruit  des  armes,  Patrick  Henry  avait 
prophetis^.  Le  19  avril  177S,  le  sang  coula,  dans  une 
escarmouche  que  les  Am^ricains,  assez  disposes  h  gros- 
sir  les  choses,  ont  appel^  la  bataille  de  Lexington. 

Le  g^n^ral  Gage,  qui  commandait  Farm^  royale,  et 
qui  ^tait  h  Boston,  voulut  d^truire  les  armes  et  les  mu- 
nitions que  les  colons  du  Massachusetts  avaientreunies 
k  Concord,  a  vingt  milles  de  Boston,  pour  soutenir  une 
arm^e  provinciale.  C'^tait  un  moyen  de  {o^venir  les  hos- 
tilitis ;  rexp6dition  itait  secrete,  mais  le  docteur  Warren 
en  avait  eu  vent  et  avait  fait  pr6venir  le  pays ;  on  sonnait 
les  cloches  et  on  tirait  des  coups  de  fusil.  Les  soldats 
envoy^s  par  Gage  rencontr^rent  en  chemin  la  milice  de 
Lexington  au  nombre  de  70  hommes;  le  major  Pitcaii*Q 
leur  ordonna  de  se  retirer  et  de  d^poser  les  armes,  et 
les  appela  rebelles.  Dans  la  retraite,  on  tira.  Qui  tira  le 
premier?  C'est  toujours  le  myst^re  de  ces  sortes  d*iv6- 
nements,  ou  les  fusils  partent  tout  seuls. 

La  poign^e  d'Am^ricains  se  dispersa,  apres  avoir  perdu 
quelques hommes;  mais  quand  les  troupes  anglaises  re- 
vinrent  de  Concord,  apr^s  avoir  acheve  leur  expedition, 
elles  trouv^rent  toutes  les  milices  en  armes;  1^,  comme 
dans  toutes  les  guerres  civiles,  Tbomioe  qui  connalt  le 
pays,  qui  se  cache  dans  chaque  pli  de  terrain,  derri^re 
chaque  mur,  a  un  avantage  trop  certain  sur  de  braves 
soldats  qui  marchent  en  rang;  les  Anglais  se  retire- 
rent,  poursuivis,  decimed,  et  anriv^nt  h  Lexington 
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demraent  par  Gage,  et  purent  rentrer  h  Boston,  tou- 
jours  harasses  par  les  Americains.  Les  Anglais  avaient 
273  hommes  tu^s,  blesses  ou  prisonniers;  les  Am^ri- 
cains  n'en  avaient  perdu  que  90. 

En  soi  c'^tait  une  de  ces  rencontres  insignifiantes 
qui  ne  restent  pas  dans  Thistoire,  et  militairement  par- 
lant,  la  troupe  anglaise  ayait  rempli  son  objet;  mais 
dans  une  guerre  civile,  et  dans  un  pays  aussi  patriote 
que  TAm^rique,  ce  fut  T^tincelle  qui  alluma  Fincendie. 

D'une  part  ces  milices  am^ricaines,  habitudes  au  ma- 
niement  des  armes,  et  qui  avaient  fait  la  guerre  aux 
Canadiens  et  aux  Indiens,  avaient  soutenu  le  feu  et 
forc6  les  Anglais  h  se  retirer.  C'etait  la  premiere  epreuve 
de  leurs  forces;  les  colons  savaient  maintenant  qu'iis 
n^avaient  pas  peur,  et  ils  pouvaient  faire  la  guerre.  Ge 
n'^taient  point  ces  Inches  qui  ne  devaient  pas  soutenir 
la  vue  d'un  habit  rouge;  ils  n'avaient  pas  d^g^n^r^  du 
sang  anglais. 

Cette  guerre,  ils  ne  se  faisaient  pas  d'illusion,  ce  n*6- 
tait  pas  la  guerre  k  TeuropSenne ;  ils  n'avaient  ni  soldats 
de  profession,  nig^n^raux,  ni  ^tat*-major;  Tob^issance 
rodme  serait  difficile  dans  ces  milices  ou  tout  le  monde 
^tait  ^al ;  mais  ce  serait  une  guerre  nouvelle,  oil  ils 
auraient  pour  eux  les  distances,  les  for^ts,  les  rivieres. 
Sails  doute  on  pourrait  piller  et  bri!der  leurs  villes ;  mais, 
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bois;  sionlesd6truit,  nouslesreMtirons;  mais  la  liberty, 
une  fois  perdue,  est  perdue  ^  jamais  ^  » 

D'un  autre  c6t6,  c'6tait  la  guerre  qui  eclatait;  c'6tait 
la  m^tropole  qui  commen(ait  le  feu.  On  sortait  de  cette 
incertitude  qui  depuis  dix  ans  pesait  sur  le  pays.  Le 
peuple  si  longtemps  contenu,  malgr^  son  impatience, 
et  qui  ne  comprenait  pas  ces  lenteurs,  pouvait  enfin 
agir  et  non  plusparler.  C'est  Taction  qui  convient  aux 
hommes. 

Aussi,  une  fois  la  bataille  de  Lexington  connue,  on 
s'empara  presque  partout  des  forts,  des  magasins,  des 
arsenaux,  qui  d'apr^s  la  Constitution  6taient  remis  k  la 
garde  des  ofBciers  royaux.  Le  fort  de  Ticonderoga  et 
celui  de  Crown-Point,  sur  le  lac  Champlain,  qui  com- 
mandait  la  route  du  Canada,  fut  pris  au  nam  du  grand 
lord  Jehovah  et  du  Congr^s  continental  par  une  poign^ 
d'audacieux.  L'argent  public  fut  saisi  pour  les  usages 
de  la  province;  un  emprunt  de  100,000  livres  vot6,  et 
les  citoyens  d61i6s  de  leur  obeissance  au  gouvemeur^. 

Enfin  le  Congres  provincial  du  Massachusetts  vota  la 
lev^e  d'une  arm^e  continentale  de  30,000  hommes  dont 
13,600  fournis  par  la  province;  le  reste  devait  Stre  vot^ 
par  les  autres  £tats  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre.  La  lev^ 
ne  donna  pas  ce  nombre ;  mais  on  eut  bient6t  une  petite 
arm^e  plus  nombreuse  que  celle  des  Anglais  dans  Bos- 

1,  Ramsay^  Amer,  Hev.y  \,  197. 
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En  mfime  temps  que  le  Congres  provincial  du  Mas- 
sachusetts prenait  ces  mesures  6nergiques,  il  envoyait 
h  la  hdte  un  navire,  portant  a  Franklin  les  premieres 
nouvelles  de  Taffaire  de  Lexington,  avec  une  adresse 
au  peuple  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  qui  se  terminait 
ainsi : 

«  Fibres,  Yoici  les  marques  de  la  vengeance  ministdrielle 
qu'on  nous  fait  ressentir,  parce  que  nous  refusons,  ainsi  que 
les  colonies  nos  soeurs,  de  nous  soumeUre  k  Tesclavage ;  mais 
ces  cruautt5s  ne  nous  ont  pas  d^tach<5s  de  notre  royal  souve- 
rain.  Nous  nous  proclamons  sujetsloyauxet  obdissants;  si  du- 
remenl  qu'on  nous  ait  trail^s,  nous  sommes  encore  prfits  a 
exposer  noire  vie  et  notre  fortune  pour  d(5fendre  la  personne 
du  roi,  sa  famille,  sa  couronne,  sa  dignity.  Mais  nous  ne  nous 
soumettrons  pas  Vehement  k  la  persecution  et  ik  la  tyrannic 
de  vos  cruels  ministres;  nous  cn  appelons  au  ciel  de  la  justice 
de  notre  cause,  nous  sommes  rc^solus  h  vivre  libres  ou  a 
mourir. 

«  Nous  ne  pouvons  croire  que  Tbonneur^  la  sagesse  et  la 
valeur  des  Bretons  les  laissera  iongtemps  spectateurs  inactifs 
de  mesures  ot  ils  sent  eux-m6mes  si  profond(5ment  intc^ress^s ; 
mesures  poursuivies  en  opposition  aux  protestations  solennelles 
de  plus  d'un  noble  lord,  en  opposition  d  Tavis  des  membres 
de  la  Chambre  des  communes,  que  leur  science  et  leurvertu 
ont  mis  au  premier  rang  dans  le  pays ;  mesures  ex^cutdes  con- 
trairement  k  Tint^r^t,  aux  petitions  et  aux  resolutions  de  tant 
de  cites  opulentes,  de  bourgs  respectables  de  la  Grande-Breta- 
gne; mesures  incompatibles  avec  la  justice,  et  cependant 
poursuivies  sous  le  sp^cieux  pretexte  d'alieger  les  charges  de 
la  nation;  mesures  qui,  si  elles  reussissaient,  finiraient  par  la 
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i  nous  sauver  de  laruine;  et  qu*unis  It  la  m6re  patrie  par  un 
lien  constitutionnel,  nous  ferons  bient6t  tons  ensemble  un 
peuple  libre  et  heureux  » 

Ce  fut  la  un  nouveau  trait  de  la  resistance.  De  toutes 
parts,  dans  la  chaire,  le  barreau,  la  presse,  on  distingua 
le  roi  de  ses  ministres.  Le  roi  nepouvait  mal  faire;  c'est 
le  ministcre^qu'on  accusait  de  trahison;  ilabusaitdu 
nom  royal,  disait-on,  afin  de  couvrir  des  mesures  in- 
constitutionnelles.  Le  mot  guerre  minis t^rielle  devint 
commun ;  c'etait  le  moyen  de  concilier  I'alMgeance  et 
le  refus  d'obeissance^. 

Vaine  fiction,  dira-t-on,  que  cette  responsabilite  mi- 
nisterielle.  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  une  fiction ;  c'est  Tessence 
mfime  de  laliberte  constitutionnelle.  Un  peuple  fait  lui- 
m6me  ses  affaires,  et  se  donne  ainsi  le  moyen  de  chan- 
ger sans  trouble  son  gouvernement.  Vaut-il  mieux  faire 
une  revolution? 

Le  10  mai  1778,  le  jour  mtoe  ou  fut  pris  le  fort 
Ticonderoga,  le  Congr^s  nouveau  se  reunit  k  Philadel- 
phie.  Dfes  le  commencement  de  Tann^e,  lord  Darmouth 
avait  adresse  une  circulaire  aux  gouverneurs  des  colo- 
nies, pour  leur  enjoindre  d'empficher,  s'il  etait  possible, 
reiection  de  del6gu6s  k  un  Congres  si  desagreable  au 
roi.  Mais,  malgr6  cette  defense,  Tdlection  se  fit  sans 
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ral  Gage,  et  except^s  de  I'amnistie  qu'on  offrait  a  la 
rebellion. 

Le  Congres  n'avait  rien  dans  ses  instructions  qui 
Tautorisit  k  prendre  des  mesures  decisives,  mais  les 
circonstances  faisaient  de  lui  un  gouyernement  de  revo- 
lution. La  guerre  civile  avait  commence,  le  sang  avait 
coule.  Quelle  que  fut  Tissue  de  la  lutte,  separation  ou 
reconciliation,  le  Congres  devenait  necessairementTor- 
gane  et  le  representant  de  la  resistance. 

Des  le  debut,  Hancock  saisit  le  Congres  d'une  relation 
offlcielle  de  Taffaire  de  Lexington,  et  d'une  adresse  du 
Congres  provincial  du  Massachusetts  qui  demandait 
conseil,  assistance,  et  sugg^rait  Tidee  qu'il  6tait  neces- 
saire  de  lever  une  arm^e  am6ricaine  pour  d^fendre  la 
cause  commune*. 

En  mfime  temps  le  peuple  de  la  ville  et  du  comt6  de 
New- York  demandait  au  Congres  ce  qu'il  fallait  faire 
lors  de  rarriv6e  des  troupes  anglaises,  qu'on  savait  en 
route  pour  la  colonic. 

Le  15  mai^,  le  Congres  recommanda  qu'Ji  I'arrivee 
des  troupes  k  New-York  la  colonic  restAt  sur  la  deien- 
s\\e,aussilongtempsquecela  serait  compatible  avec  la 
security  publique;  qu'on  laissdt  les  troupes  tranquilles 
dans  les  casernes;  mais  qu'on  ne  leur  permit  pas  de 
faire  des  fortifications,  ni  de  couper  les  communications 
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Le  Congres  recommanda  aussi  de  transporter  les 
munitions  militaires  hers  de  la  ville,  et  de  preparer  un 
refuge  pour  y  conduire  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  en  cas 
de  n6cessit6. 

Cela  etait  suffisant  pour  New- York;  le  Massachusetts 
demandait  un  secours  plus  efflcace.  Le  26  mai,  le  Con- 
gres, invoquant  la  situation  critique  des  colonies,  les 
actes  du  Parlement,  le  sang  vers6,  Tarriv^e  prochaine 
de  renforts  anglais,  declara  que,  c(  pour  defendre  les 
colonies  et  les  mettre  a  Tabri  de  toute  tentative  k  main 
armee,  afin  d'executer  les  actes  du  Parlement,  il  fallait 
placer  les  colonies  sur  le  piedde  defense. 

En  d'autres  termes,  le  Congrfes  levait  une  armee. 

Mais  en  mfime  temps,  et  pour  ne  pas  se  departir  de 
cette  ferme  moderation  qui  faisait  leur  force,  les  dele- 
gu6s  resolurent  de  presenter  une  derniere  petition  au 
roi,  dans  laquelle  il  serait  insere  tc  que  des  mesures  se- 
raient  prises  pour  ouvrirwwe  ndgociation  afin  d'accom- 
moder  les  malheureuses  disputes  qui  existaient  entrela 
Grande-Bretagne et  les  colonies*.  » 

Faire  une  adresse  au  roi  semblait  chose  inutile  h  un 
grand  nombre  des  membres  du  Congres,  on  ne  pouvait 
douter  qu'elle  ne  fut  refusee;  mais  il  y  avait  des  gens 
qui  avaient  une  foi  plus  robuste,  et  Dickinson  fut  charge 
encore  une  fois  de  rediger  une  adresse^,  qui  fut  remise 

1.  Pitkin,  1,  330. 
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Grande-Bretagne,  adresse  r6digee  par  Richard  H.  Lee ; 
OQ  y  prodiguait  les  expressions  les  plus  tendres.  Amis^ 
Concitoyens  et  Freres^  tels  6taient  les  premiers  mots  de 
la  lettre;  on  y  rappelait  aux  Anglais  qu'eux  aussi  avaient 
defendu  la  liberie ;  on  y  proiestait  qu'on  ne  cherchait 
pas  rindependance. 

<t  AvoDS-nous  appel<5  d  noire  aide  ces  puissances  ^trang^res 
qui  soni  les  rivales  de  voire  grandeur?  Vos  troupes  6taient 
peu  nombreuses  et  sans  d(5fense,  avons-nous  pris  avantage 
de  ces  difficullds  pour  les  chasser  de  nos  villes?  Ne  les  avons- 
nous  pas  laiss(5es  se  fortifier,  recevoir  de  nouveaux  renforts? 

a  Laissez  k  vos  ennemis  et  aux  n6tres  le  triste  soin  de  4ire 
que  c*est  la  peur  qui  nous  a  retenus.  La  vie  des  Anglais  nous 
est  toujours  ch6re.  Les  Anglais  sent  fils  de  nos  aieux;  de  mu- 
tuels  bienfaits,  de  longues  relatious  ont  resserrd  entre  nous  les 
liens  de  ramiti(5.  Quand  les  hoslililds  ont  commence,  quand 
nous  avons  attaquds  par  un  caprice  de  vos  troupes,  nous 
avons  repouss^  i'attaque  ei  rendu  coup  pour  coup,  mais  nous 
avons  g^mi  de  ce  que  nous  avons  ^t^  obliges  de  faire;  nous 
n*avons  pas  appris  k  nous  r^jouir  d*une  victoire  sur  les  An- 
glais*.)) 

C'etait,  on  le  voit,  avee  autant  de  fermet^  que  de  di- 
gnite  qu'on  se  presentait  k  TAngieterre ,  une  petition 
d'une  main,  une  epee  de  Tautre,  laissant  la  metropole 
choisir  entre  le  droit  et  la  force. 

I.  Pitkin,  I,  332. 


pour  la  souienir,  seui  moyen  qui  mi  a  la  aisposition  au 
CoDgreg,  da«s  un  pays  qui  se  revoltait  pour  n  Stre  pas 
taie ;  ii  fallait  mettre  h  la  tete  de  cette  armee  un  homme 
assez  r^solu  pour  jouer  son  honneur  et  sa  vie  dans  une 
pai^ille  entreprise,  assez  considerable  pour  6tre  accepte 
par  des  colonies  jusque-lk  mutuellement  etrangeres. 
Parmiles  Americains  il  y  avait  un  certain  nombre  d*of- 
ficiers  de  milice  qui  s*elaient  distingues  dans  la  guerre 
du  Canada,  mais  il  n'y  en  avait  aucun  qui  se  fiii  fait  un 
grand  nom,  et  qu'on  put  mettre  en  comparaison  avec 
les  gen^raux  anglais.  Dans  toutes  ces  guerres  I'Angle- 
terre  avait  toujours  tenu  au  second  rang  les  milices  co- 
loniales  et  leurs  officiers.  C'etait  m^me  Ik  une  cause 
ordinaire  de  mecontentement  dans  toutes  les  guerres 
centre  les  Francais. 

Dans  le  choix  d'un  general,  le  Gongrfes  se  decida  par 
une  raison  politique.  Entre  les  colonies  du  sud,  la  Vir- 
ginie,  par  son  anciennete,  sa  population,  sa  richesse,  son 
influence,  etait  au  premier  rang.  C'est  sur  elle  que  s'ap- 
puyaient  les  £tats  du  centre,  plus  ealmes  que  les  gens 
du  Massachusetts*.  Rattacher  cette  colonie  au  Massa- 
chusetts en  lui  empruntant  un  general  en  chef,  c'etait 
une  pensee  juste  et  profonde.  D'autre  part,  la  Virginie 
offrait  k  TAm^rique  un  homme  dont  le  caractere  6tait 
universellement  estime,  et  qui,  au  Congres  de  1774, 
s'etait  fait  connaitre  par  son  energie  et  son  caractere. 

1.  Curllh  U  4^. 
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hington  fut  nomin6  general  en  chef  de  toutesles  forces 
levees,  ou  h  lever,  pour  la  defense  des  colonies,  avec 
appointement  de  500  dollars  par  mois.  U  n'y  eut  ni 
rivalite  ni  jalousie  dans  le  Congres,  il  n'y  en  eut  pas 
davantage  dans  les  colonies.  Des  le  premier  jour  I'Am^- 
rique  reconnut  Washington  pour  son  chef;  ileut  jusqu'k 
la  fin  la  confiance  du  pays. 

Quel  etait  cet  homme  qui  allait  prendre  une  si  grande 
place  dans  Thistoire? 

George  Washington  avait  alors  quarante-troisans;  il 
etait  ne  en  Virginie  le  11  fevrier  1732;  son  arriere- 
grand-pfere,  John  Washington,  etait  un  gentleman  an- 
glais qui,  quatre-vingts  ans  plust6t,  etait  venu  s'6tablir 
en  Virginie.  Son  Education  avait  et6  des  plus  simples :  la 
g6om6trie,  la  trigonometrie,  I'arpentage  y  avaient  tenu 
la  plus  grande  place.  Sa  mere,  qu'il  aimait  tendrement, 
avait  refus6  d'en  faire  un  marin;  il  s'etait  destine  kla, 
profession  d'arpenteur,  profession  qui  ne  ressemble  h 
rien  de  ce  que  signifie  ce  nom  pour  les  habitants  de 
I'ancien  monde.  En  Am^rique,  dans  ce  pays  oil  le  de- 
sert recule  chaque  jour,  Tarpenteur  est  le  pionnier  de 
la  civilisation ;  c'est  lui  qui  parcourt  le  d6sert,  le  de- 
couvre,  le  mesure  et  prepare  ainsi  les  voies  de  la  coloni- 
sation *.  A  Tepoque  de  Washington,  il  y  avait  de  plus 

1  «  Depuis  un  mois,  dcrit-il  en  1 7 4 8 ,  je  n'ai  pas  couch^  qualre  nulls 
dans  un  lit;  je  marclie  tout  le  jour,  le  soir  je  me  mets  aupres  du  feu 
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ne  voit  pas  qu'il  ait  jamais  su  d'autre  langue  que  Fan- 
glais.  11  n'eut  jamais  d'instruction  classique,  et  si  dans 
la  guerre  de  la  revolution  il  en  vint  k  comprendre  a  peu 
pres  les  officiers  francais,  il  ne  put  jamais  ni  parler  ni 
eerire  notre  langue  ^ 

Mais  si  la  vie  speculative  manquaJi  Washington,  il  se 
dedommagea  par  la  vie  active;  les  hommes  lui  en 
apprirent  plus  que  les  livres.  Grand  voyageur  dans  le 
desert,  grand  chasseur,  plus  tard  officier  de  milices  et 
grand  proprietaire,  il  s'habitua  de  bonne  heure  k  vou- 
loir  et  a  agir.  La  volonte,  I'aclion,  c'est  ce  qui  manque 
aux  gens  trop  civilises.  «  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  mes 
moines  lisent,  disait  saint  Francois  d'Assise,  ils  ne  pr6- 
cheraient  plus. » 

Ce  gout  d'action  fit  que  de  tres-bonne  heure  Was- 
hington prit  du  service  militaire ;  il  commeuQa  sa  repu- 
tation en  combattant  aupres  de  ces  Anglais  qu'il  devait 
trouver  plus  tard  en  face  de  lui  ^. 

En  1754,  vous  vous  rappelez  comment  sa  rencontre 
dans  la  valine  de  I'Ohio,  avec  le  capitaine  Jumonville, 
amena  la  premiere  rupture  qui  decida  la  guerre  de  Sept 
ans. 

En  175S,  il  6tait  aide  de  camp  du  general  Braddock 

8ur  un  peu  de  paille  ou  de  foin,  ou  snr  une  peau  d'ours,  h  c6l^  du 
mari,  de  la  femme,  des  enfants,  comme  de8  cbiens  et  des  chats;  et 
heureux  celui  qui  a  le  coin  du  feu.  » (f.ord  Mahon,  VI,  40.) 

1.  Life  of  Wash,  by  Jared  Sparks,  10. 

2.  Curtis,  I,  46.—  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  46. 


iDonte  qui  ne  fut  pas  tue  ou  blesse,  re^ut  quatre  balles 
dans  ses  habits  et  eut  deux  chevaux  lues  sous  lui.  Ce 
fut  grAce  k  son  courage,  h  sa  prudence,  k  sa  connais- 
sance  des  licux,  qu'il  put  ramener  les  restes  de Braddock 
et  de  son  armee,  donnant  aux  Americains  cette  joie 
secrete ,  qu'au  milieu  m^me  de  la  defaite  des  Anglais 
un  milicien  d'Am^rique  s'^tait  conduit  en  h6ros. 

Ce  fut  alors  que  le  jeune  major  (il  n'avait  que  vingt- 
quatre  ans)  fut  nomme  colonel,  et  commandant  de 
toutes  les  forces  de  la  Virginie.  Dans  ce  poste  sa  con- 
duite  fut  telle  qu*elle  lui  gagna  rafifection  et  le  respect 
de  tous  les  officiers.  lis  lui  vot^rent  une  adresse  qui  est 
une  juste  appreciation  du  merite  d'un  homme  qui  k 
vingt-septansavait  d6ja  les  qualit^s  d'un  vieux  soldat*. 

II  se  retira  du  service  en  175S,  pour  6pouser  une 
jeune  veuve,  miss  Martha  Custis,  qui  lui  apporta  tout  k 
la  fois  le  bonheur  et  une  fortune  considerable  k  joindre 
k  une  fortune  dejJi  respectable.  Elle  avait,  de  son 
premier  mariage,  deux  enfants  qu'adopta  Washington; 
elle  n'en  eut  pas  de  la  seconde  union.  Elle  survecuti 
Washington,  qui  I'aima  toujours  tendrement;  il  eut  ce 
nitrite  assez  rare  d'etre  k  la  fois  un  grand  homme,  un 
excellent  flls  et  un  bon  mari. 

L'annee  mfime  de  son  mariage,  Washington  se  rendit 
a  Williamsburg  pour  sieger  k  Tassemblee ;  ua  vote  de 

1 .  Curtis  {If  47)  donne  cette  adresse. 
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avec  Teloquente  facilite  d'un  avocat  et  la  chaleur  d'un 
ami,  ii  remercia  lejeuae  colonel  pour  les  services  dis- 
tiDgues  qu'il  avail  rendus  k  son  pays. 

Washington  se  leva  pour  repondre;  il  rougit,  il 
begaya,  il  trembla,  et  ne  put  trouver  un  mot.  Le  bon 
Robinson  vint  a  son  aide. 

—  Asseyez-vous,  monsieur  Washington,  dit-il  en 
souriant :  votre  modestie  egale  votre  valeur,  elle  en  dit 
plus  que  toutes  mes  paroles. 

Telle  fut  Tentree  de  Washington  dans  la  vie  politique ; 
tel  fut  son  premier  discours,  et,  h  vrai  dire,  s'il  park 
mieux,  il  ne  parla  jamais  beaucoup  plus.  «  Jamais,  dit 
Jefferson,  je  n'ai  entendu  le  general  Washington  ou  le 
docteur  Franklin  parler  plus  de  dix  minutes  a  la  fois,  ni 
toucher  autre  chose  que  le  point  principal,  bien  sArs 
que  toutes  les  petites  raisons  suivraient  d'elles-mfimes. 
Je  crois,  ajoute  Jefferson,  que,  si  les  membres  des  as-- 
semblees  observaient  cette  regie,  ils  feraient  plus  de 
besogne  en  un  jour  qu'ils  n'en  font  en  toute  une 
semaine^  » 

Plus  d'un  general  a  et6  aussi  pen  Eloquent  que  Was- 
hington; mais  la  difference  entre  Washington  et  la  plu- 
part  des  g6n6raux,  c'est  que  Washington  a  toujours  ete 
un  personnage  civil,  un  citoyen,  dans  le  plus  beau  sens 
du  mot.  II  n'a  jamais  mis  Tepee  au-dessus  de  la  toge. 

1.  Memin^  i,  60  (^d.  1829). 


estimait  les  bavards  qui  deiendentles  droits  d  un  pays. 

De  1760  h  1773,  Washington  passa  son  temps  entre 
son  beau  domaine  de  Mont-Vernon  el  ses  fonetions  de 
depute ;  mais  des  que  la  patrie  fut  menac6e,  on  le  trouva 
au  premier  rang.  Longtemps  il  esp6ra  que  TAngleterre 
aurait  le  bon  sens  de  s'arrfiter  devantune  rupture,  mais 
du  jour  oil  il  n'y  compta  plus,  il  s'engagea  r^solument 
dans  le  parti  de  Tindependance. 

Sa  nomination  le  surprit,  et  dans  la  seule  lettre  a  sa 
femme  qui  soil  restee,  il  lui  dit  qu'il  a  fait  tout  en  son 
pouvoir  pour  ^viter  cet  honneur,  «  non-seulement  par 
desir  de  rester  avec  elle  et  avee  sa  famille,  mais  par  la 
conviction  que  c'etait  \h.  une  charge  trop  lourde  pour  sa 
capacity.  Mais,  ajoute-t-il,  puisque  c'est  une  espece  de 
deslin  qui  m'engage  dans  ce  service,  j'espere  que  mon 
acceptation  doit  amener  quelque  heureux  r^sultat;  je 
me  confie  k  la  Providence,  qui  jusqu'k  present  m'a  pre- 
serve et  prot6g6. )) 

Le  lendemain  de  sa  nomination,  Washington  se  leva, 
et  de  sa  place  adressa  les  paroles  suivantes  au  presi- 
dent : 

«  Je  suis  vraiment  toucht^  de  rhonneur  qu'on  m'a  fait,  mais 
j'^prouve  une  grande  inquietude;  je  sens  que  mes  talents  et 
mon  experience  mililaire  peuvent  ne  pas  repoudre  k  I'eiendue 
et  k  rimportance  de  la  mission  qu'on  me  confie.  Cependant, 
puisque  le  Congr6s  le  desire,  j*accepte  ce  devoir  difficile,  je 
ferai  tout  mon  possible  pour  le  service  du  Congr6s,  pour  Je 
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«  Mais  s'il  arrive  quelque  6v(5nement  malheureux  qui  soil 
d^favorable  k  mart^putatioo,  je  prie  tous  les  membres  de  cette 
assembl^e  de  se  souvenir  qu'aujourd'hui  je  ddclare  avec  la 
plus  eaii^re  sinc^rit^  que  je  ne  me  crois  pas  ^gal  au  comman- 
dement  dont  on  m'honore. 

«  Quant  k  la  solde^  je  prie  le  Gongr^s  de  croire  qu'aucune 
consideration  p^cuniaire  ne  m'aurait  fait  accepter  cet  emploi 
difficile^  au  prix  de  mon  bien-^tre  et  de  mon  bonheur  domes- 
tique;  je  ne  veux  done  point  tirer  un  revenu  de  mon  com- 
mandement.  Je  tiendrai  un  compte  exact  de  mes  d^penses.  Je 
ne  doute  pas  que  le  Gongr^s  ne  Ics  acquitte ;  c*est  tout  ce  que 
je  desire  » 

Ce  compte  fut  tenu,  et  de  sa  propre  main. 

Ace  discours  d'une  simplicite  antique,  le  Congres  r6- 
pondit  avec  la  fermete  et  la  noblesse  de  s^nateurs  re- 
mains. 

En  remettant  k  Washington  le  brevet  de  comman- 
dant en  chef,  on  y  joignit  une  resolution  par  laquelle 
tous  les  membres  du  Congres  declaraient  «  qu'ils  sou- 
tiendraient  et  assisteraient  le  general,  et,  au  risque  de 
leur  vie  et  de  leur  fortune,  I'aideraient  a  defendre  la 
cause  de  la  liberte  am^ricaine.  » 

A  ces  resolutions  on  joignit  des  instructions  qui  I'au- 
torisaient  c<  h  detruire  ou  a  faire  prisonnier  quiconque 
serait  trouve  en  armes  contre  le  bon  peuple  des  colo- 
nies; ))  toutes  ces  instructions  se  r^sumaient  en  ces  pa- 
roles m^morables  : 


1.  Pitkin,  I,  334. 


proposons ;  dans  cette  grande  mission  qui  vous  est 
confiee ,  que  voire  soin  principal  soil :  queles  liberies 
ctAmiriqtAe  ne  regoivent  pas  de  detriment  » 

L'imilation  roraaine  etait  permise  en  ce  moment. 

(Test  ainsi  que  Washiuglon  cntra  sur  la  scene  poli- 
tique ;  jamais  situation  ne  fut  plus  difficile ,  ni  succes 
plus  douteux,  et  la  defaite,  c'etait  le  deshonneur  et  la 
mort  Point  d'armee,  point  d'argent;  des  colonies  ^- 
dentts  an  premier  moment  de  la  lutte,  mais  qui  allaienl 
bient6t  se  refroidir^  tout  cela  eut  effraye  un  ambitieux. 

Mais  Washington  n'etait  pas  un  ambitieux ;  c'etait  un 
patriole ;  il  ne  regarda  pas  le  danger,  il  regarda  son  de- 
voir. Plus  lard  il  y  eut  des  gens  lasses,  desesp6res,  des 
soldats  mecon tents,  Washington  fut  toujours  le  mSme; 
on  lui  offrit  la  supreme  autorite,  il  ne  pensa  qu'Ji  la 
patrie ;  general  ou  president,  il  ne  regarda  jamais  le 
pouvoir  que  comrae  une  charge  et  un  dep6t. 

Aussi  quand  il  mourut,  au  milieu  de  ces  hommages 
officiels  qui  d'ordinaire  passent  si  vite,  on  distingua 
la  voix  du  Congres  en  deuil  proclamant  Washington 
c(  rhomme  qui  avait  ete  le  premier  dans  la  guerre,  le 
premier  dans  la  paix,  le  premier  dans  le  coeur  de  ses 
compatriotes. » 

C'etait  la  verile ;  aujourd'hui  encore  le  souvenir  de 
celui  qu'un  president  appelait  le  premier  etle  meilleur 

1.  Pilkin,  I,  334. 
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Washington  a  rendu  h  la  civilisation  le  plus  grand 
service  que  puisse  lui  rendre  un  homme ;  il  a  reliability 
et  sanctifi6  rhonn6tet6  politique.  Trop  souventle  genie 
n'a  ete  que  Tegolsme  triomphant,  et  a  eu  pour  compa- 
gnon  oblige  le  despotisme  et  la  servitude ;  les  grands 
politiques  que  Thistoire  admire  sottement  ont  ete  la 
malediction  de  Thumanite;  Washington  nous  a  montre 
comment  le  genie  et  la  liberty  s'accordent,  et  comment 
il  n'y  a  pas  de  gouvernement  plus  fecond  et  plus  beau 
que  celui  d'un  grand  homme  de  bien. 

1.  Polk,  Jfemg.  Dte.  1847. 
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i'espoir  de  la  patrie,  sa  mort  ful  un  deuil  general;  mais 
c'est  avec  le  sang  des  martyrs  qu'en  politique  comme 
en  religion  on  gagne  les  batailles. 

L' Angleterre  avait  jet6  le  gant,  les  Am6ricains  Tavaient 
releve;  du  reste,  on  eAt  dit  que  le  roi  et  ses  ministres 
Youlaient  h  tout  prix  pr^cipiter  une  guerre  dont  les  de- 
pouilles  pouvaient  couvrir  largement  les  frais,  et  dont 
la  gloire  donnerait  h  lord  North  et  h  son  parti  un  renom 
qui  effacerait  celui  de  Chatham. 

En  finir  avec  les  colonies,  telle  6tait  Tambition  du 
minist^re,  quand  le  Parlement  fut  convoque  le  26  octo- 
bre  1775.  Le  discours  du  tr6ne  contenait  les  plaintes 
les  plus  amferes  sur  cette  conspiration  d6sesp6r6e^,  sur 
ces  pr^tendus  reprhentants  des  colonies,  qui  non  con- 
tents d'empoisonner  I'opinion  avaient  usurp6  les  pou- 
voirs  du  gouvernement  et  commence  les  hostilit6s.  Le 
roi  repoussait  avec  dedain  ces  petitions  qui  n'avaient 
d'autre  objet  que  (c  d'amuser  Topinion  par  de  vagues 
assurances  d'attachement  pour  la  mere  patrie,  tandis 
qu'au  fond  tout  se  preparait  pour  une  r^volte  g6n6- 
rale...  La  rebellion  mena^ait  de  gagner  toutes  les  co- 
lonies, on  voulait  fonder  un  empire  ind^pendant;  la 

1.  Lord  MahoD,  t.  VI,  p.  60:  Are  the  Americans  cowards?  cri^rent 
les  Am^ricains  au  colonel  anglais  Abercrombie. 

Les  Anglais  eurent  220  morts  et  880  blesses,  mais  lis  gard^rent  leurs 
positions ;  les  Am^ricains  eurent  450  tu^s  ou  blesses. 

2.  LordMahon,V],  73. 


II. 


20 


L'adresse  des  deux  Chambres  fut  un  6cho  de  la  colfere 
royale ;  cependant  il  se  trouva  dans  la  Chambre  des  lords 
dix-neuf  membres  pour  protester  contre  la  guerre 
d'Am^rique;  protestation  ^nergique  que  lord  Mahon 
suppose  r^digee  par  Burke,  le  tuteur  de  lord  Rocking- 
ham, comme  le  nommait  Horace  Walpole^.  «  On  y 
bl4mait  la  guerre  comme  ^tant  injuste  et  impolitique 
dans  son  principe,  fatale  dans  ses  consequences ;  et  on 
protestait  contre  un  minist^re  «  qui  avait  deshonor6 
le  Parlement,  tromp6  la  nation,  perdu  les  colonies,  en- 
veloppi  le  pays  dans  une  guerre  civile  contre  son  int6- 
T&i  evident,  et  qui,  par  les  motifs  les  moins  avouables, 
avait  repandu  avec  l^g^ret^  le  sang  de  milliers  de  con- 
citoyens^.  »  Suivant  Tusage,  on  ^couta  la  passion  et 
non  pas  la  raison. 

Une  fois  assure  de  Tappui  des  Chambres,  le  minis- 
tfere  proposa  d'agir  contre  les  colonies  comme  conti'e 
un  ennemi  du  dehors.  Lord  Mansfield  ne  craignit  pas 
de  rappeler  a  la  Chambre  le  discours  d'un  general  su6- 
dois,  sous  le  regne  de  Gustave-Adolphe :  «  Enfants,  vous 
\oyez  ces  hommes  lii-bas;  si  vous  ne  les  tuez  pas,  lis 
vous  tueront.  »  On  vota  Tenrdlement  de  28,000  ma- 
rins,  de  S5,000  soldats;  et,  parmi  ces  derniers,  on 
enr61a  avec  Tagrement  du  Parlement  des  mercenaires 

1.  Rawaay,  Amer,  Jtev.,  1,  281. 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  76^ 

3.  Ramsay »  t^fd.,  282. 
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Un  autre  bill,  du  20  novcmbre  1775,  iiiterdit  tout 
commerce  avec  les  treize  colonies  unies.  Tout  vaisseau, 
toute  marchandise  am^ricaine  saisis  sur  la  haute  mer 
ou  dans  les  ports  furent  d^clarfe  prise  de  guerre ,  et 
attribu6s  k  T^quipage  qui  en  ferait  la  capture. 

Enfin ,  par  une  clause  injustifiable,  que  I'Angleterre 
a  cependant  maintenue  apresTind^pendance  de  I'Am^- 
rique,  clause  qui  a  amen6  la  guerre  des  fitats-Unis  en 
1812,  et  qui  dort  aujourd'bui  dans  qaelqm  statute- 
book  sms  avoir  6te  formeliementr6Toqu6e^  il  futd^clar^ 
que  les  maitres  d'6quipage  et  autres  personnes  captu- 
res sur  des  vaisseaux  am6ricains  seraient  transport's 
sur  les  navires  de  Sa  Majesty,  pour  y  servir  comme  s'ils 
eussent  librement  enr61es.  En  d'autres  termes,  il 
fallait  que,  sous  peine  d'etre  fustig6  etau  besoin  fusille, 
un  matelot  am'ricain  portAt  les  armes  contre  ses  com- 
patriotes,  et  aid&t  k  les  tuer.  C'est  Ik  un  m'pris  de  la 
liberty  et  du  droit  qu'on  n'a  jamais  trouv6  qu'en  Atigle- 
terre,  et  qui  devait  bient6t  amener  les  neutres ,  c'est- 

1.  16,000  suivant  Pitkin,  1,  358;  Ramsay,  1,  285.  On  avait  song^ 
&  la  Russie;  le  landgrave  de  Hesse  en  vendit  12,000,  le  due  de  Bruns- 
wick et  d'autres  petits  princes  5,000  de  plus.  On  payait  an  due  30  cou- 
ronnes  (180  francs)  par  homme,  plus  un  subside  de  450,000  couronnes 
par  an.  (Lord  Mahon,  VI,  90.)  Ce  fut  avec  cet  argent  qu'il  construisit 
son  Versailles,  V^iliielms-HoBhe.  Fr^d<§ricII,  toujours  plaisant,  mais  plus 
humain,  n'aulorisait  pas  chez  lui  ees  enrdlements,  et  faisait  payer  k  ces 
mis^ rabies  le  viebzoll^  on  impdt  du  b^lail,  quand  ils  traversaient  ses 
iStats. 


colonies  des  commissaires,  portant  d'une  main  T^pee 
et  de  Tautre  la  branche  d'olivier,  pour  redresser  les 
griefs  particuliers  ou  g^n^raux,  et  decider  si  une  co- 
loDie  ou  une  portion  decolonie  ^taitrentr^e  dansTobeis- 
sance;  auquel  cas,  et  sur  simple  declaration  des  com- 
missaires,  les  sevenths  de  la  loi  cessaient  h  Tinstant. 

Ce  bill  cruel  fut  attaqu6  avec  vehemence Cette  ra- 
pine autoris^e,  qui  rempla^ait  chez  les  Anglais  Thon- 
neur  et  la  gloire  par  la  piraterie,  et  qui  forfait  les  Am6- 
ricains  k  s'unir  comme  un  seul  homme  pour  defendre 
leurs  biens  et  leur  vie,  fut  denonc^e  comme  une  honte 
et  une  folic,  a  U  faut  intiluler  ce  bill,  s'ecria-t-on,  Bill 
pour  meUre  plus  fortement  d  exicution  les  resolutions 
du  Congris  amiricain. 

La  presse  des  matelots  fut  denonc^e  dans  la  Chambre 
des  lords  a  comme  un  raffinement  de  tyrannic  plus 
cruel  que  la  mort.  »  On  ajouta,  et  avec  raison,  qu'on 
ne  pouvait  pas  conflsquer  les  biens  d'un  homme,  parce 
que  c'est  un  ennemij  et  en  mSme  temps  confisquer  sa 
personne  et  le  forcer  k  servir,  parce  que  cest  un  citoyen. 
Contraindre  des  prisonniers  k  porter  les  armes  contre 
leur  famille,  leurs  amis,  leur  patrie ;  les  piller  d'abord, 
et  les  rendre  ensuite  complices  de  la  ruine  de  leurs 
freres,  c'etait  1^  un  acte  sans  exemple,  sinon  parmi 

1 .  Lord  Chalham  ^tait  retomb^  malade,  il  ne  put  parler ;  mais,  pour 
protester,  il  ne  Toulut  pas  que  son  fils  servtt  au  Canada.  (Lord  Mahon, 
t.  VI.  p.  77.) 


le  Parlemenl  et  le  pays;  il  n'avaitbesoin  ni d'fitre  juste, 
ni  d'fitre  humain ;  il  n'y  a  rien  d'insolent  comme  la 
force,  surtout  !a  force  d'opinion  qui  ne  craint  mfime  pas 
ce  qui  peut  arrfiter  la  force  militaire.  Sur  cette  question 
de  la  presse  des  matelots^  le  ministre  r^pondit  avec  im- 
pertinence que  <(  cette  mesure  6tait  un  acte  de  grftce  et 
de  faveur ;  chacun  de  ces  rebelles  m^ritait  la  mort  comme 
traltre,  et  cependant  pour  toute  punition,  une  fois  sur 
les  vaisseaux  de  Sa  Majesty,  on  le  traiterait  sur  le  mfime 
pied  qu'un  grand  nombre  de  sujets  fideles  et  utiles... 
Au  surplus,  la  solde  qu'il  toucherait  au  service  de  son 
souverain  legitime  serait  une  compensation  pour  tons 
les  scrupules  que  pourrait  eveiller  cette  pr^tendue  vio- 
lation de  leurs  principes.  » 

Ce  fut  avec  le  mfime  d^dain  et  des  sophismes  de  m6me 
force  que  le  ministere  d^fendit  la  l^gitimite  et  I'emploi 
de  troupes  mercenaires  contre  des  ci  toy  ens.  Les  Am6- 
ricains,  en  se  revoltant,  s'etaient,  disait-il,  constitu^s 
Strangers,  ils  ne  pouvaient  se  plaindre  qu'on  employAt 
des  Strangers  contre  eux.  D'ailleurs,  ajoutait-il,  «  des 
troupes  6trangeres,  imbues  de  I'esprit  militaire,  et  habi- 
tudes d  foMissance  passive^  se  laisseront  moins  facile- 
ment  ^garer  par  cette  fausse  humanity  k  laquelle  pour- 
raient  c6der  des  soldats  anglais,  au  grand  dommage 
de  lintdrk  national  » 

1.  Ramsay,  I,  284. 

2.  Id.,  ibid.,  285. 


bistre  royal? 

Et  quand  on  opposait  au  minist^re  que  les  Ameri- 
cains,  repousses  par  la  m^tropole  et  livr^s  eo  proie  h 
des  mercenaires,  pourraient,  eux  aussi,  s'adresser  aux 
puissances  ^trang^res,  non  pas  seulement  pour  leur 
emprunter  quelques  bandesde  soldats,  mais  pour  soUi- 
citer  Tappui  de  quelque  grande  nation,  heureuse  de 
rendre  k  I'Angleterre  le  mal  qu'elle  en  aurait  re^u  au- 
trefois; le  minist^re  repoussait  cette  supposition  comme 
^tant  ridicule.  «  Comment  imaginer  que  TEspagne  ou 
la  France  donneraient  k  leurs  colonies  le  dangereux 
exempled'encourager  iar6volte?  Rien  ne  deVait  plus  les 
efifrayer  que  le  voisinage  d'un  empire  independant,  qui 
maltriserait  un  jour  le  continent  tout  entier.  » 

La  seconde  raison  ^tait  s^rieuse,  M.  de  Yergennes 
le  sentait;  la  premiere  ne  T^tait  pas,  car  ni  la  France 
ni  TEspagne  n'avaient  de  querelles  avec  leurs  colo- 
nies, et  c'6tait  mal  calculer  que  de  croire  qu'en  1776 
elles  eussent  oublie  cette  guen*e,  termin^e  en  1763, 
qui  les  avaient  humili^es  en  Am^rique ,  chassant  TEs- 
pagne  des  Florides,  les  Fran^ais  du  Canada.  II  y 
avait  la  une  revanche  a  prendre ,  trop  tentante  pour 
que  la  France  n'en  eAt  pas  le  goiki^  et  cela  ne  manqua 
pas. 

Une  fois  ceslois  vot^es,  il  fallut  nommer  un  comman- 
dant des  forces  royales.  Suivant  I'usage ,  on  offrit  le 
commandement  au  plus  ancien  des  officiers  geaeraux. 


t^ran  accepta  le  commandement,  h  la  condition  d'etre 
convenablement  soutenu.  On  lui  promit  une  arm^e 
d'^lite^  une  flotte  nombreuse,  k  quoi  il  i^pondit :  «  Je  me 
charge de  TafEsdre,  sans  un  homme  et  sans  un  vaisseau. 
Autorisez-moi  seulement,  dfes  mon  arriv^e,  Ji  assurer  aux 
colons  que  vous  leur  ferez  justice.  Je  connais  ie  peupie 
ajnericain ;  je  puis  affirmer  k  Sa  Majesty  qu'elle  n'a 
nulle  part  des  sujets  plus  ob^issants  et  plus  loyaux.  En 
leur  faisant  justice  vous  pouvez  compter  sur  lent 
ob^issance,  mais  vous  ne  les  soumettrez  jamais  par  la 
force*. » 

Get  avis,  le  dernier,  donn4  par  un  vieillard,  ne  fut 
pas  plus  heureux  que  les  autres;  le  commandement  fut 
donn6  k  sir  William  Howe,  officier  de  m6rite  qui  avait 
dejk  servi  en  Am^rique,  et  qui  fit  tout  ce  qu'on  pouvait 
attendre  d'un  bon  soldat  dans  la  guerre  difficile  dont 
on  I'avait  chargi. 

llfut  r6solu  qu'on  ouvrirait  la  campagne  avec  des 
forces  suffisantes  (c  pour  d^courager  toute  resistance, 
et  amener  la  soumission  sans  effusion  de  sang.  »  On 
attaquerait  de  trois  c6t6s,  de  fa^on  k  couper  les  colonies 
et  k  s'appuyer  sur  celles  qu'on  croyait  les  plus  loyales. 
On  chasserait  Tinvasion  am^ricaine  du  Canada,  et  de  Ik 
on  prendrait  les  provinces  de  TEst  k  revers ;  la  seconde 
expedition  serait  envoyee  dans  le  Sud,  k  Charleston ;  la 

U  Rameay,  I,  367.  ^ 
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en  mars  1776;  Teflfet  fut  celui  que  Topposition  avait 
pr^dit.  Jusque-lk  les  colonies  ^taient  pleines  de  gens 
qui  voulaient  esp6rer  centre  toute  esperance;  on  en 
avait  eu  la  preuve  dans  les  adresses  et  petitions  du  Con- 
gres  de  177S ;  et  quand,  en  juin  1775,  le  Congr^s  avait 
ordonn^  un  jour  de  jedue  et  de  pri^res,  un  des  motifs 
indiqu^s  dans  la  proclamation  avait  ^t^  a  de  supplier 
le  Tout-Puissant  de  r^pandre  ses  benedictions  ^ur 
George  III,  et  delui  inspirer  la  sagesse.  » 

Mais  Taffaire  de  Lexington,  le  sang  vers6  k  Bunker- 
Hill,  et  surtout  les  lois  vetoes  par  le  Parlement,  dissip6- 
rent  les  derni^res  illusions.  On  n'est  pas  longtemps  le 
fidfele  sujet  d'un  prince  qui  vousfait  tuer  par  des  mer- 
cenaires  a  cinq  sous  par  jour.  Aussi,  d^s  le  mois  d'a- 
vril  1 776,  voyons-nous  le  chief-jmtice  de  la  Caroline 
du  Sud,  William-Henry  Drayton,  dans  son  r6sum6  au 
grand  jury,  ne  pas  craiudre  de  dire  :  a  Le  Tout-Puis- 
sant a  cr^e  FAm^rique  pour  £tre  ind^pendante  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne.  Ce  serait  de  notre  part  une  impUti 
que  de  nous  retirer,  et  de  ne  pas  agir  comme  instru- 
ments dans  cette  main  toute-puissante  qui  s'^tend  pour 
accomplir  sa  volont^.  L'ind^pendance  seule  pent  mettre 
rAm^riquearabri  desperfidesdesseins  de  ses  ennemis, 
qui  dejk  lui  trouvent  un  pouvoir  et  une  prosp6rit6  trop 
grande.  Notre  devoir  comme  chritiens,  notre  salut 
comme  Am^ricains  sont  tellement  mSles  ensemble,  que 
refuser  notre  part  de  labeur  dans  cette  OBuvre  divine, 
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eD  Am^rique,  Thomas  Paine,  r^dacteur  du  Magasin 
de  Pensylvanie^  et  ami  de  Franklin,  qui  Favait  intro- 
duit  dans  les  colonies,  publia  en  faveur  de  la  separation 
un  pamphlet  anonyme  intitule  leSenscommun.  Paine, 
qui  ayait  commence  par  6tre  quaker,  avait  fait  tons  les 
metiers  :  il  ayait  ^te  marchand,  marin,  douanier,  mat- 
tre  d'6cole,  po^te,  et  en  ce  moment  il  ^tait  journaliste. 
CVtait  un  homme  de  pen  de  consistance ;  mais  son 
pamphlet  anonyme,  attribue  tour  k  tour  k  Franklin,  k 
Samuel  et  k  John  Adams,  eut  un  succfes  inoul  et  une 
influence  si  grande,  que  plus  tard  le  Congrfes  se  crut 
oblige  d'en  r^compenser  Tauteur.  Longtempis  apres,  en 
Tann^e  1783,  Washington  appelait  Paine  aupres  de  lui 
comme  un  homme  dont  TAmerique  ne  pouvait  trop  re- 
connaitre  les  services.  L'Europe ,  et  en  particulier  la 
France,  ne  firent  pas  un  accueil  moins  favorable  k  cet 
ecrit;  le  nom  de  Paine  devintsipopulaire,  surtout  aprfes 
qu'il  eut  public  les  Droits  de  I  Homme  (1791),  en  r^- 
ponse  aux  attaques  de  Burke  contre  la  Revolution  fran- 
$aise,  que,  tout  Stranger  quMl  fut,  il  fut  envoy^  comme 
depute  k  la  Convention  par  le  departement  du  Pas*de- 
Calais  ^ 

1.  Pitkin,  I,  360;  —  lord  Mahon,  VI,  98. 

2 .  Paine  s'lionora  en  refusant  de  voter  la  mort  de  Louis  XVl :  1  ®  parce 
que  les  crimes  de  Louis  XVl  ^taient  ceux  du  roi  et  non  de  Thomme; 
2®  parce  que  Robespierre  avait  demand^  Tabolition  de  la  peine  de  mort; 
30  parce  que  Louis  XVl  avait  affranchi  I'Am^rique. 

Robespierre  se  vengea  de  cet  argument  ad  hominem  par  cette  petite 
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Paine  commence  par  dire  qu'on  a  tort  de  confondre 
la  soci^t^  et  la  souverainet^  ii  a  raison ;  mais  il  a  tort 
quand  il  ajoute  que  la  societe  a  et6  produite  par  nos 
besoins,  et  ie  gouvernement  par  notre  m^chancete  ^  la 
premiere  est  une  m^re,  la  seconde  un  bourreau ;  par 
consequent,  le  meilleur  gouvernement  n'est  qu'un  mal 
n6ces$aire.  Le  gouvernement,  comme  les  habits,  est  la 
marque  de  Tinnocence  perdue ;  les  palais  des  rois  sont 
b&tis  sur  les  ruines  des  bosquets  du  paradis. 

Paine  combat  la  royaute  par  le  droit  naturel  et  par  la 
Bible ;  pour  lui,  la  monarchie  est  au  gouvernement  ce 
que  le  papisme  est  d  la  religion,  etil  combat  la  royaute 
par  reternel  argument  des  dangers  auxquels  Tenfance, 
la  vieillesse,  la  maladie,  la  faiblesse,  Tignorance,  les 
passions  des  souverains  exposent  un  pays. 

«  Mais,  continue-t-il,  ou  est  le  roi  d'Amerique?  de- 
manderont  quelques  personnes.  Mes  amis,  il  est  au 
ciel,  et  ne  s'amuse  points  faire  entre-tuer  les  hommes 
comme  la  royale  brute  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Et,  pour 
qu'il  ne  nous  manque  rien  des  pompes  de  la  terre, 
Axons  un  jour  solennel  oti  nous  proclamerons  notre 
Constitution ;  qu'on  apporte  la  Charte,  plac6e  sur  la  loi 

note  trouY^e  dans  ses  papiers  :  «  Demander  que  Thomas  Paine  soit 
d^cr^t^  d'accusation  pour  Tint^r^t  de  rAm^riqoe  aufant  que  de  la 
France.  »  Paine  fdt  incarc^r^  au  Luxembourg,  d'od  il  ne  sortit  qu'apr^ 
le  9  Ihermidor.  Son  suppliant  la  Convention  fUt  Joseph  Lebon.  «  Quand 
j'ai  M  mis  en  prison,  disait  Paine,  il  a  pris  ma  place  \  la  Convention; 
quand  je  suis  rentr^  \  la  Convention,  il  a  pris  ma  place  dans  la  m^me 
prison  et  a  ^t6  guillotine  II  ma  place.  II a  ^t^  mon  suppl^t  jusqu'aubont.t 
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w  rot,  c  esi  la  loi,  car,  ae  ineme  que  aans  les  gouverue- 
ments  absolus  le  roi  est  la  loi^  ainsi,  dans  les  pays 
libres^  la  hi  doit  itre  le  toi^  et  il  n'en  faut  pas  d'autre. 
Mais,  pour  qu'on  n'abuse  point  de  ce  symbole,  brisezla 
couronne  apres  la  c^remonie,  et  partagez-en  les  mor- 
ceaux  au  peuple,  car  c'est  k  lui  qu'elle  appartieut.  d 

A  ces  yaines  declamations,  Paine  ajoutait  des  re- 
flexions plus  justes. 

La  protection  de  TAngleterre,  disait-il,  avait  toujours 
6t6  ruineuse  pour  rAm^rique;  on  avait  toujours  en- 
gage les  colonies  malgr^  elles  dans  toutes  les  guerres 
que  soulevait  Tambition  anglaise;  il  suffisait  k  I'Am^ 
rique  de  se  declarer  ind^pendante  pour  vivre  en  paix 
avec  tout  le  mond^,  et  en  m6me  temps  pour  donner 
Tessor  k  ce  commerce,  qui  ne  demandait  que  la  liberie 
pour  se  diployer. 

II  disait  encore,  et  c'^tait  la  pens^e  de  tout  le  monde, 
que  TAm^rique  rebelle  ne  pouvait  trouver  d'appui  au 
dehors;  on  ne  se  compromet  pas  inutilement;  mais  que 
TAm^rique  in(Mpendante  ^  en  offrant  au  commerce 
Stranger  un  marcb^  de  trois  millions  d'hommes  et  une 
alliance  contre  le  monopole  et  Fambition  de  I'Angle- 
terre,  devait  trouver  des  amis  en  Europe,  et  surtout 
en  France.  En  ce  point  il  avait  raison,  et  lisait  dans 
Tavenir. 

Le  pamphlet  de  Paine  eut  un  grand  effet,  mais  I'An- 
gleterre  fit  plus  encore^  et  pr^cipita  la  separation. 
L'arrivee  des  soldats  Strangers,  Toccupatioa  de  Boston, 


Le  CoDgr^s,  qui  venait  de  se  r^unir  au  mois  de  mai, 
prit  aussitdt  un  parti  vigoureux.  Des  lettres  de  marque 
furent  accordies,  les  ports  d'Amerique  ouverts  k  tous 
les  peuples,  des  mesures  s6vferes  prises  centre  les  to- 
ries  (c'est  ainsi  qu'on  appelait  les  partisans  de  I'An- 
gleterre);  enfin,  on  recommanda  k  toutes  les  provinces 
de  se  donner  un  libre  gouyemement,  en  choisissant 
celui  qui  dans  Topinion  des  representants  du  people 
assurerait  le  mieux  le  bonheur  et  la  s6curit6  de  leurs 
constituants  et  de  TAm^rique.  C'en  6tait  fait  de  Tan- 
cienne  alliance  de  I'Angleterre  et  des  colonies. 

Le  7  mai,  Richard-Henri  Lee  porta  devant  le  Congrfes 
la  grande  question  de  Vindipendance^  demandant  a  que 
Tall^geance  fi3it  rompue,  ainsi  que  INmion; 

a  Qu'on  prlt  immediatement  des  mesures  pour  obte- 
nir  le  secours  des  puissances  6trangeres; 

«  Et  qu'une  confederation  fAt  formee  pour  lier  en- 
semble plus  itroitement  les  colonies  ^  » 

La  question  fut  d^battue  le  lendemain,  soutenue  avec 
une  grande  chaleur  par  Richard-Henri  Lee  et  par  John 
Adams,  combattue  par  John  Dickinson  ^. 

Le  10)  la  majority  des  colonies  Tadopta  en  principe'. 
Le  Maryland  et  la  Pensylvanie  s'y  oppos^rent ;  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  New-Hampshire  et  le  Connecticut, 

1.  Madison,  Paper I,  9.  ' 

2.  Sur  le  discouro  de  Dickinson,  lord  Mahon,  VI^  100. 

3.  Sur  les  divisions  int^rieures,  Jefferson,  Letter  to  M,  Wills, 
12  mai  1819.  ~  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  102. 


pris  leur  parti. 

En  attendant  cette  date,  un  comit6  avait  et^  charge 
de  preparer  la  declaration  d'ind^pendance,  comit6  com- 
pose de  Thomas  Jefferson,  qui  fut  charge  de  r6diger 
racte,.de  John  Adams,  de  Franklin,  de  Roger  Sherman 
et  de  Robert  Livingston. 

Le  1*' juillet,  sur  la  proposition  des  d6put6s  de  Vir- 
ginie  (et  deja  la  Yirginie  s'6tait  proclam^e  fitat  inde- 
pendant),  on  d61ib6ra  sur  la  declaration  d'ind^pendance. 
John  Adams  en  fut  le  plus  ardent  et  le  plus  habile  de- 
fenseur;  apr^s  quelques  difficultes  (ce  n'6tait  pas  chose 
aisee  que  de  faire  marcher  ensemble  treize  tats  souve- 
rains,  Fexemple  de  TAUemagne  en  donne  quelque  id6e), 
la  proposition  fut  unanimement  acceptee. 

Le  projet  de  Jefferson  fut  adopte,  sauf  deux  para- 
graphes,  dont  Fun  fut  remani^  et  Tautre  supprim^. 

Celui  qui  fut  remani6  contenait  des  reproches  v6he- 
ments  a  Tadresse  du  peuple  anglais;  il  fut  adouci  h  la 
prifere  de  gens  timides  qui  ne  voulaient  pas  qu*on  bles- 
ski  les  amis  qu'on  avait  en  Angleterre,  et  sur  lesquels 
on  comptait  encore,  derni^re  faiblesse  de  Tesprit  humain 
qui  se  retient  souvent  h  une  chance  impossible. 

a  Nos  fr^res  d'Angleterre  ont  ^t^  sourds  k  la  voix  dd  la  jus- 
tice et  du  sang.  Quand  le  cours  r^gulier  de  leurs  institutions 
leur  a  permis  d'^loigner  des  conseils  de  la  nation  ceux  qui 
troublaient  i'harmonie,  lis  les  ont  rtitablis  au  pouvoir  par  un 
libre  choix.  En  ce  moment  m^me  ils  laissent  leur  premier 


Nous  essayerons  d'oublier  notre  ancien  amour,  et  de  les  con- 
sidt^rer  comme  le  reste  des  hommes,  ennemis  en  guerre, 
amis  en  paix. 

«  Nous  aurions  pu  former  ensemble  un  peuple  libre  et  grand, 
mais  il  parait  que  le  partage  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  liberty 
est  au-dessous  de  la  fiert^  anglaise.  Qu'|l  en  soit  done  ainsi 
qu'ils  Tout  voulu ;  la  route  du  bonheur  et  de  la  gloire  nous 
est  aussi  ouverle;  nous  y  marcberons  A  part,  nous  acceptons 
la  n^cessit^  qui  nous  annonce  une  ^temelle  s^aration.  n 

Le  paragraphe  retranch6  concernait  la  traite  des  ne- 
gres  et  I'esclavage.  II  fut  retranch6,  nous  dit  Jefferson 
dans  ses  Memoires,  pour  plaire  a  la  Georgia  et  a  la 
Caroline  du  Sud,  qui  n'avaient  jamais  voulu  su?pendre 
rimportatiou,  et  qui  entendaient  la  continuer.  «  Quant 
k  nos  freres  du  Nord,  ajoute  Jefferson,  ils  furent  aussi 
blesses  de  ma  censure;  car,  encore  bien  qu'ils  eussent 
tr^s-peu  d'esclaves  parmi  eux,  ils  en  6taient  grands  mar- 
chands  pour  les  autres.  » 

Ce  paragraphe  6tait  ainsi  congu  : 

«  Le  roi  a  d6clar<5  une  cruelle  guerre  k  la  nature  humaine, 
11  a  viol^  les  droits  sacrt^s  de  la  vie  et  de  la  liberty  dans  la  per- 
Sonne  d'un  peuple  lointain  qui  ne  Ta  jamais  offens^.  Ges 
hommes  innocents,  il  les  a  r^duits  en  captivity,  il  les  a  trans- 
ports dans  un  autre  h^misph^re  pour  y  fitre  esclaves,  ou  pour 
p^rir  mis^rablement  dans  la  travers6e.  Celle  conduite  de  pi- 
rate, Topprobre  des  puissances  infid^les,  est  la  conduite  du 
roi  cbri^tien  de  la  Grand e-Bretagne.  IMcid^  k  tenir  ouvert  un 


crsiDie  commerce,  m  pour  que  cei  assemoiage  a  norreurs  sou 
complet,  en  ce  moment  il  excite  ces  populations  d*esclaves  k 
se  lever  en  armes  au  milieu  de  nous,  afin  d*acheter  la  liberty 
dont  il  les  a  priv^s  par  le  meurtre  du  peuple  auquel  il  les  a 
imposes  ^  leur  vendant  au  prix  de  Tassassinat  cette  liberty 
dont  il  les  a  d^pouill^s  par  un  crime.  » 

Beaux  sentiments,  ^nergiquement  exprim^s.  Par  mal- 
heur  FAm^rique  laissa  ^chapper  cette  occasion  unique 
d'en  finir  avec  une  plaie  que  les  annees  devaient  rendre 
inguerissable.  On  a  fait  disparaitre  de  la  declaration 
d'ind^pendance  cette  revendication  des  droits  de  I'hu- 
manite,  mais  la  marque  reste,  comme  une  tache  dans 
ce  beau  morceau,  tache  d'autant  plus  visible  qu'on  a 
pris  plus  de  peine  pour  Teffacer* 

Quant  au  reste,  la  redaction  fut  adoptee,  sauf  d'inter- 
minables  quereUes  de  detail,  sort  ordinaire  des  discus- 
sions d'assemblee;  je  n'en  parlerais  pas,  si  elle  n'avait 
donn^  lieu  k  Franklin  de  placer  un  de  ces  iug^nieux 
apologues  qui  plaisaient  au  Socrate  ara^ricain. 

Assis  h  c6te  de  Jefferson  qui  n'etait  rien  moins  que 
patient,  et  observant  son  irritation,  Franklin  lui  dit  avec 
cette  bonhomie  plus  apparente  que  reelle,  qui  est  le 
cachet  du  bonhomme  Richard  : 

(a  Je  me  suis  fait  une  regie  d'eviter  autant  que  pos- 
sible d'6tre  jamais  redacteur  d  un  projet  quelconque  sou- 
mis  h  une  assemblee.  Yoicid'oii  me  vientrexperience. 

c<  Quand  j'etais  apprenti  imprimeur,  un  de  mes  amis 


peau,  et  au  dessous  :  John  Thompson^  chapelier,  fait 
et  vend  des  chapeaux  au  comptant.  Le  premier  qu'il 
consulta  lui  dit  que  le  mot  de  chapelier  6tait  compM- 
tement  inutile,  puisqu'il  disait  ensuite  fait  et  vend  des 
chapeaux.  Thompson  trouva  Favis  sage,  il  efEa^a  le  mot. 
Le  second  remarqua  qu'il  6tait  inutile  de  mettre  au 
comptant;  d'abord  parce  qu'on  ne  vend  guere  cet  ar- 
ticle i  d'autres  conditions,  et  ensuite  parce  qu'il  pou- 
vait  6tre  quelquefois  avantageux  de  faire  credit.  On 
effa^a  au  comptant ;  il  resta  John  Thompson  fait  et 
vend  des  chapeaux.  Un  troisifeme  ami  fit  observer  que 
lorsqu'on  achete  un  chapeau,  on  ne  s'inquifete  guere  de 
savoir  qui  I'a  fait;  le  mot  fait  fut  effac6.  Mais  en  mon- 
trant  Ji  un  quatrieme  Fenseigne  r^duite  k  ces  mots  John 
Thompson  vend  des  chapeaux^  ce  dernier  s'^cria  :  Qui 
diable  s'imaginera  jamais  que  vous  en  faites  cadeau  ? 
Sur  cette  critique  assez  juste,  les  deux  mots  disparurent; 
et  il  resta  simplement  John  Thompson  et  le  signe  du 
chapeau.  » 

Revenons  k  un  sujet  plus  s6rieux.  Ce  fut  le  4  juillet 
au  soir  que  la  declaration  adoptee  par  le  Gongres  fut 
signee  par  tons  ses  membres,  excepte  M.  Dickinson;  ils 
6taient  au  nombre  de  cinquante-cinq. 

Cet  acte,  qui  donnait  naissance  a  un  nouvel  empire, 
que  dis-je?iune  republique  telle  que  Tantiquite  n'en  a 
jamais  connu,  cet  acte  qui  inaugurait  une  poUtique 
fiouvelle,  ouvre  pour  les  Americains  I'^re  de  la  liberte; 


En  CongHSy  quatre  juillet  mil  sept  cent  soixante  seize. 


DECLARATION 

PAR  LES  REPRilSEm'ANTS  DES  ^TATS-UNIS  d'am£rIQUE  ASSEMBLES 
EN  CONGRlfcS. 

«  Lorsque  le  cours  des  ^y^nements  humainsmet  un  peuple 
dans  la  D^cessit^  de  rompre  les  liens  politiques  qui  Tunis- 
saient  k  un  autre  peuple,  et  de  prendre  parmi  les  puissances 
de  la  terre  la  place  s^par^e  et  le  rang  d'^galit^  auxquels  il 
a  droit  en  vertu  des  lois  de  la  nature  et  de  celles  du  Dieu 
de  la  nature,  le  respect  qu*il  doit  aux  opinions  du  genre  hu- 
main  eiige  de  lui  qu'il  expose  aux  yeux  du  monde  et  declare 
les  motifs  qui  le  forcent  d  cette  separation. 

a  Nous  regardons  comme  incontestables  et  ^videntes  par 
elles-m6mes  les  v^rit^s  suivantes  :  Que  tons  les  hommes  ont 
ete  cr^^s  dgaux;  qu'ils  ont  ^t^  dou^s  par  le  Cr^ateur  de  cer- 
tains droits  inali^nables;  que  parmi  ces  droits  on  doit  placer 
au  premier  rang  la  vie,  la  liberty  et  la  recherche  du  bonheur. 
Que,  pour  s*assurer  la  jouissance  de  ces  droits,  les  hommes 
ont  ^tabli  parmi  eux  des  gouvemements  dont  la  juste  auto- 
rit6  6mane  du  consentement  des  gouvern^s.  Que,  toutes  les 
fois  qu*une  forme  de  gouvernement  quelconque  devient  des- 
tructrice  de  ces  fins  pour  lesquelles  elle  a  6t6  ^labile,  le  peu- 
ple a  le  droit  de  la  changer  ou  de  Tabolir,  et  d'instituer  un 
nouveau  gouvernement  en  ^tablissant  ses  fondements  sur  les 
principes,  et  en  organisant  ses  pouvoirs  dans  Ja  forme  qui  lui 
paraltra  la  plus  propre  a  lui  procurer  la  s(lret6  ou  le  bonheur. 
A  la  v6rit^,  la  prudence  dira  que,  pour  des  motifs  lagers  et 
des  causes  passag^res.  Ton  ne  doit  pas  changer  des  gouverne- 
oients  ^tablis  depuis  longtemps;  et  aussi  Texp^rience  de  tous 
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tendant  inTariablement  au  m6me  but  montre  ^videmment  le 
dessein  de  r^daire  un  peuple  sous  le  joug  d*uii  despotisme 
absolu,  ce  peuple  a  le  droit  et  il  est  de  son  devoir  de  renverser 
UD  pareil  gouvernemeDt^  et  de  pounroir  par  de  nouvelles  ga- 
ranties  i  sa  sAret^  pour  Tavenir.  Telle  a  6i6  la  patience  de  ces 
colonies  dans  leurs  maux,  et  telle  est  aujourd'hui  lan^cessit^ 
qui  les  force  k  changer  leur  ancien  syst^me  de  gouveme- 
meat.  L*histoire  du  roi  actuel  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  est  un 
titsa  d'injnstices  et  d*usurpations  r^pdt^es  tendant  toutes  di- 
rectement  k  ^tablir  une  tyrannic  alisolue  lur  ces  6tats.  Pour 
le  prouTcr,  exposons  les  faits  au  monde  impartial : 

«  II  a  refuse  son  consentement  aux  lois  les  plus  salutaires 
et  les  plus  n^cessaires  pour  le  bien  public. 

«  II  a  d^fendu  k  ses  gouverneurs  de  passer  des  lois  d'une 
importance  immediate  et  urgente,  k  moins  qu*il  ne  ftui  sursis 
i  leur  execution  jusqu'd  ce  que  Ton  edt  obtenu  son  consente- 
ment, et  quand  elles  ont  ^t^  ainsi  suspendues,  il  a  tout  a  fait 
n^gligd  d*y  faire  attention  et  de  les  examiner. 

«  11  a  refuse  de  passer  d'autres  lois  pour  T^tablissement  de 
grands  districts,  k  moins  que  le  peuple  de  ces  districts  n'aban- 
donn&t  le  droit  d*6tre  repr^sent^  dans  la  legislature,  droit 
inestimable  pour  un  peuple,  et  qui  n'est  formidable  que  pour 
les  tyrans. 

ct  II  a  convoqu^  des  corps  l^gislatifs  dans  des  lieux  inusit^, 
d^nu^  de  toute  commodity,  et  ^loign^s  des  d^pdts  de  leurs 
registres  publics  dans  la  seule  yue,  en  les  fatiguant,  de  les 
forcer  k  se  prater  k  ses  desseins. 

<x  11  a  dissous  k  plusieurs  reprises  des  cbambres  de  repr^- 
sentants,  parce  qu'elles  s'opposalent  avec  fermet^  k  ses  en« 
treprises  sur  les  droits  du  peuple. 

m  II  a  refuse  pendant  un  long  espace  de  temps,  apr^s  ces 
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«  temeot; 

«  Pour  nous  priyer,  dans  beaucoup  do  cas,  du  b^n^fice  de 
«  la  procedure  par  jur^s; 

«  Pour  nous  transporter  au  delk  des  mers,  afin  de  nous  y 
«  faire  juger  sur  des  d^lits  pr^tendus ; 

€  Pour  d^truire  le  syst^me  de  liberty  deslois  anglaises  dans 
«  une  province  voisineS  y  ^tablir  un  gouvemement  arbi- 
«  traire,  et  en  reculer  les  limites,  afin  de  faire  k  la  fois  de 
«  cette  province  un  exemple  et  un  instrument  propres  i  in- 
«  troduire  le  m6me  gouvemement  absolu  dans  les  co- 
«  lonies; 

«  Pour  abroger  nos  Ghartes,  abolir  nos  lois  les  plus  pr6- 
«  cieuses,  et  saper  par  le  fondement  la  puissance  de  nos  gou- 
«  vernemenls; 

a  Pour  suspendre  nos  propres  legislatures,  et  se  declarer 
«  revdtu  du  pouvoir  de  faire  des  lois  obligatoires  pour  nous, 
9  dans  tons  les  cas  quelconques. 

a  II  a  abdiqu^  la  quality  de  notre  souverain  en  nous  decla- 
rant hors  de  sa  protection  et  en  nous  faisant  la  guerre. 

c  II  a  ddvaste  nos  mers,  ravage  nos  cOtes,  brtUe  nos  villes 
et  massacre  nos  concitoyens. 

«  Et  maintenant  il  transporte  de  grandes  armees  de  merce- 
naires  etrangers  pour  accomplir  Toeuvre  de  mort,  de  deso- 
lation et  de  tyrannie  deji  commence,  avec  une  cruaute  et  une 
perfidie  dont  on  aurait  peine  k  trouver  des  exemples  dans 
les  siedes  les  plus  barbares,  et  tout  k  fait  indignes  du  cbef 
d'une  nation  civilisee. 

«  11  a  force  nos  concitoyens  faits  prisonniers  sur  mer  k 
porter  les  armes  contre  leur  patrie,  k  devenir  les  bourreaux 
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ikch6  d*attirer  sur  les  habitants  de  nos  fronti^res  les  Indiens 
sauvages,  ennemis  sans  piti^,  dont  la  mani&re  coonue  de  faire 
la  guerre  est  de  massacrer  tout  ce  qu*ils  rencontrent^  sans 
distinction  d'ftge,  de  sexe  et  de  condition. 

«  A  chaque  degr^  d*oppression^  nous  avons  demand^  jus- 
tice dans  les  termes  les  plus  humbles ;  nos  petitions  r^it^r^es 
n'ont  regu  pour  r^ponse  que  des  insultes  et  des  injustices  r^- 
p^t^es.  Un  prince  dont  le  caractdre  est  ainsi  marqu^  par  toutes 
les  actions  qui  peuvent  designer  un  tyran  est  incapable  de 
gouvemer  un  peuple  libre. 

u  Et  nous  n'avons  pas  manqu^  d'^gards  envers  nos  frdres 
les  Bretons.  Nous  les  avons  avertis,  dans  toutes  les  occasions, 
des  tentatives  que  faisait  leur  legislature  pour  ^tendre  sur 
nous  une  juridiction  que  rien  ne  pouvait  justifier.  Nous  avons 
rappey  k  leur  m^moire  les  circonstances  de  notre  Emigration 
et  de  notre  Etablissement  dans  ces  contrEes.  Nous  en  avons 
appelE  k  leur  justice  et  k  leur  grandeur  d'ftme  naturelles,  et 
nous  les  avons  conjures,  par  les  liens  du  sang  qui  nous  unis- 
sent^  de  d^savouer  ces  usurpations  qui  rompraient  in^vita- 
blement  nos  liaisons  et  notre  commerce  mutuel.  lis  out  aussi 
M  sourds  k  la  voix  de  la  justice  et  de  la  parents.  Nous  devons 
done  cEder  et  consentir  a  la  n^cessitE  qui  ordonne  notre  sepa- 
ration, et  les  regarder,  ainsi  que  nous  regardons  le  reste  du 
genre  humain,  comme  ennemis  pendant  la  guerre,  amis  pen- 
dant la  paix. 

«  En  consequence,  nous,  les  repr^sentants  des  £tats-Unis 
d*Amerique,  assembles  en  Gongr^s  general,  en  appelant  au  Juge 
supreme  de  Funivers  qui  connait  la  droiture  de  nos  inten- 
tions, nous  publions  et  d^clarons  solennellement,  au  nom  de 
Tautorite  du  bon  peuple  de  ces  colonies,  que  ces  Colonies-Unies 
sont  et  ont  droit  d'etre  des  £tats  litres  et  ind&pendants;  qu'elles 
sont  degag^es  de  toute  ob^issance  envers  la  couronne  de  la 


pieiue  auioriie  ue  loiru  la  (^uerre^  ae  couciure  la  poiXy  ae 
contracter  des  alliances^  d'^tablir  le  commerce  et  de  faire  tons 
les  autres  actes  ou  choses  que  des  tWs  ind^pendants  oot  droit 
de  faire.  Et,  pleins  d*une  ferme  confiance  dans  la  protection 
de  la  divine  Providence,  nous  engageons  mutuellement  au 
soutien  de  cette  Declaration  notre  vie,  nos  biens  et  notre 
honneur^  » 

II  est  curieux  de  nous  rendre  compte,  a  distance,  de 
la  situation  des  esprits  aprfes  cette  grande  decision  qui 
langait  rAm6riqu6  vers  des  destinies  inconnues;  une 
lettre  de  John  Adams  nous  permet  d'en  juger ;  elie  a  ^t6 

1.  La  D^laration  est  slgn^  des  nomt  solrsBtg  :  John  HaneodL, 
prudent,  Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  Mathew  Thornton,  de 
New-Hampshire;  Samuel  .Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Payne, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  dn  Massachusetts-Bey;  Stephen  Hopkins,  William 
EUery,  de  Rhode-Island ;  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington,  Wil- 
liam Williams,  OUver  Wolcott,  du  GonnecUcnt;  William  Floyd,  Philip 
Liyingston,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris,  de  New-York;  Richard 
Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abraham 
Clark,  de  New-Jersey;  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Fran- 
klin, John  Morton,  George  Glymer,  James  Smith ,  George  Taylor,  James 
Wilson,  George  Ross,  de  Pensylvanle ;  C^sar  Rodney,  George  Read,  Tho- 
mas M*Kean,  du  Delaware;  Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca, Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Caroll,  of  Garrollton,  du  Maryland;  George  Wythe ,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrisson,  Thomas  Nelson 
jun.,  Francis  Lightfoot-Lee,  Carter  Braxton,  de  Virginie;  William 
Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn,  de  la  Caroline  septentrionale ; 
Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Heyward  jun.,  Thomas  Lynch  jun.,  Arthur 
Middleton,  de  la  Caroline  m^ridionale;  Button  Gwinett,  Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton,  de  G^orgie.  Quelques-uns  de  ces  noms  forent  ajout^ 
assez  longtemps  apr^  le  vote,  notamment  celui  de  Charles  Caroll,  qui 
fiit  le  dernier  surviTant  de  ceux  qui  prirent  part  h-  cet  acte  fameux.  Si 
Washington  ne  figure  pas  parml  les  signataires,  e'est  qu'il  commandait 
alors  Tarm^t  continentale. 


«  Le  sort  en  est  jet^,  nous  avons  pass^  le  Rubicon.  Hier  a 
d^cid^e  la  plus  grande  question  qui  ait  jamais  ^t^  d^battue 
en  Am^rique>  et  peut-6tre  parmi  les  hommes  n'en  d^cidera-t-on 
jamais  une  plus  grande.  Le  Gongr^s  a  pass^  une  resolution 
accept^e  par  toutes  les  colonies  sans  exception,  et  qui  porte 
que  :  «  Les  Colonies-Umes  sont  de  fait  et  de  droit  des  £tats  in- 
«  dependants,  et  qu'&  ce  titre  il  leur  appartient  de  faire  la 
«  guerre,  de  conclure  la  paiz  et  d*agir  comme  tout  autre  em- 
«  pire.  »  Dans  peu  de  jours  vous  yerrez  une  Declaration  ot. 
sont  exposes  les  motifs  qui  nous  ont  decide  k  cette  grande 
resolution,  et  les  raisons  qui  nous  justifient  deyant  Dieu  et 
devant  les  hommes. 

«  Quand  je  me  reporte  d  Tannee  1761,  et  que  je  me  rap- 
pelleles  discussions  concernant  les  mandatscF assistance  deyant 
la  cour  superieure,  discussions  que  j*ai  toujours  considerees 
comme  le  commencement  de  notre  dispute  ayec  la  Grande- 
Bretagne;  quand  je  suis  le  cours  des  choses  depuis  cette 
epoque^  et  que  je  me  rappelle  la  suite  des  evenements  politi- 
ques,  roftchatnement  des  causes  et  des  effets,  je  suis  surpris 
de  ce  qu*il  y  a  d'imprevu,  de  soudain  et  de  grand  dans  cette 
reyolution.  L'Angleterre  a  ete  pleine  de  folie,  et  I'Amerique 
pleine  de  sagesse ;  c'est  U  du  moins  mon  jugement.  L*ayenir 
en  decidera.  G'est  la  yolonte  du  ciel  que  les  deux  pays  soient 
&  jamais  separes.  Peut-etre  aussi  est-ce  la  yolonte  du  ciel  que 
TAmerique  ait  encore  k  souffHr  des  maux  plus  terribles,  des 
epreuyes  plus  redoutables.  S*il  en  doit  6tre  ainsi,  ees  epreuyes 
auront  du  moins  ce  bon  effet,  qu*elles  nous  inspireront  beau- 
coup  de  yertus  qui  nous  manquent,  et  qu*elles  nous  corrige- 
ront  de  cette  foule  d'erreurs,  defolieset  de  yices  qui  menacent 
de  nous  deshonorer  et  de  nous  perdre.  La  foumaise  de  Taf- 
fliction  purifie  les  £tats  aussi  bien  que  les  indiyidus. 

«  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  le  jour  oik  la  Deckfation  sera  promui- 


envers  Dieu,  le  Tout-Puissant.  II  faudra  le  c61^brer  par  des 
pompes^  des  revues  et  des  jeux^  par  le  bruit  des  fusils  et  des 
cloches,  par  la  splendeur  des  feux  de  joie  et  des  illuminations 
d'un  bout  du  continent  k  Tautre  bout,  d*aujourd'hui  d  tou- 
ours. 

«  Vous  me  croirez  fou  d'enthousiasme,  je  ne  le  suls  pas. 
Pour  maintenir  la  Declaration,  pour  soutenir  et  d^fendre  les 
£tats,  je  sais  ce  qu*il  en  codtera  de  peine,  de  sang,  de  tr^sors. 
Mais  au  travers  de  tons  ces  nuages  je  vois  les  rayons  d'une  lu- 
mi^re  et  d*une  gloire  ravissante.  Je  vols  que  la  fin  vaut  cent 
fois  lesmoyens;  Facte  d'aujourd'hui  c*est  le  triomphe  de  nos 
enfants,  quand  bien  mdme  nous  devrions  regretter  ce  que 
nous  ayons  fait ;  mais,  grftce  k  Dieu,  j'esp^re  que  cela  ne 
sera  pas  ^. » 

Ce  patriotisme  regut  ici-bas  sa  recompense.  Non-seu- 
lement  Adams  et  Jefferson  devinrent  tour  h  tour  presi- 
dents des  £tats-Unis,  affranchis  par  leur  courage,  mais 
il  leur  fut  donn6  h  tons  deux  de  survivre  de  cinquante 
ans  h  ce  jour  solennel,  de  voir  pendant  cinquante  ans 
la  croissance  prodigieuse  des  fitats-Unis,  passant  de 
trois  millions  h  dix  millions  d'hommes,  de  recevoir  les 
benedictions  de  toutes  ces  generations  qui  saluaient  en 
eux  les  demiers  survivants  parmi  les  fondateurs  de  la 
patrie. 

Enfin,  par  une  fortune  etonnante  et  qa'k  Rome  on 
eiit  autrefois  nomme  divine,  ce  fut  le  4  juillet  1826, 
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tionale;  ce  fut,  au  milieu  des  feux  de  joie,  des  illumi- 
nations, des  hymnes  de  reconnaissance,  que  ces  deux 
v6t6rans  s'endormirent,  chargfe  de  gloire  el  d'honneur, 
aprts  avoir  rendu  h  la  patrie  le  plus  grand  service  que 
puisse  lui  rendre  un  de  ses  enfants,  et  donn^  k  leur 
pays  les  deux  plus  grands  biens  de  la  terre,  puisqu'ils 
renferment  et  garantissent  tons  les  autres  :  Tind^pen- 
dance  et  la  liberty. 


Sur  les  soldats  et  le  peuple  elle  produisit  meme  un 
effet  si  vif,  qu'elle  amena  quelques  d^sordres.  A  New- 
York,  on  renversa  une  statue  du  roi  George  41ev6e  dans 
Broadway,  on  la  d^capita  et,  comme  elle  ^tait  en  plomb, 
on  la  fondit  pour  en  faire  des  balles  au  service  de  Tin- 
dependance*,  Washington,  dans  un  ordre  du  jour,  s'^- 
leva  contre  cette  sotte  vengeance.  «  Le  gin6ral  espfere 
avec  confiance  que  tout  officier  et  tout  soldat  s'efforcera 
de  vivre  el  d'agir  comme  il  convient  k  un  soldat  chri- 
tien  defendant  les  droits  les  plus  chers  et  la  liberty  de  sa 
patrie.  »  le  premier  moment^  on  sentit  qu'on  avait 
h  la  t£te  de  Tarm^e  et  du  pays  un  homme  fait  pour  gou- 
vomer* 

Quelques  heures  aprfes  cette  proclamation ,  I'amiral 
lord  Howe  arriva  en  vue  de  Sandy-Hook.  Howe  6tait 
porteur  d'instructions  pacifiques;  etmalgr^latournure 
que  les  cboses  avaient  prise,  il  fit  une  proclamation  au 
peuple  pour  annoncer  I'objet  de  sa  mission.  II  venait 
en  Am6rique,  disaitr-il,  non  comme  destructeur,  mais 
comme  m6diateur.  A  la  suite  de  cette  proclamation,  il 
envoya  une  lettre  tout  amicale  k  Franklin  qui,  en  An- 
gleterre,  avait  v6cu  intimement  avec  toute  la  famiUe 
Howe. 

La  r^ponse  de  Franklin,  du  31  juillet  1776,  est  des 
plus  dures : 

1.  New-York,  10  juiUet  1776. 
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que  nous  songions  k  nous  soumettre  k  un  gouyernement  qui, 
avec  la  plus  insigne  barbarie^  9l,  dans  le  fort  de  Thiyer,  brddd 
nos  yilles  sans  defense,  excite  les  sauyages  d  massacrer  nos 
paisibles  cultiyateurs,  nos  esclayes  d  assassiner  leurs  mattres> 
et  qui|  en  ce  moment  m6me,  nous  enyoie  des  stipendialres 
strangers  pour  inonder  de  sang  nos  proyinces* 

«  Quand  il  nous  serait  possible  d'oublier  et  de  pardonner, 
yous  ne  pourrez  jamais^  yous.  Anglais,  pardonner  i  un  peuple 
que  yous  ayez  si  cruellement  offense...  Le  souyenir  du  mal 
que  yous  nous  ayez  fait  yous  pousserait  k  nous  accabler  de  la 
plus  cruelle  tyrannie,  et  k  employer  tons  les  moyens  pour 
nous  emp6cber  d'acqu^rir  de  la  force  et  de  prosp^rer.  » 

Franklin  ajoute  qu'une  seule  chose  est  possible  :  la 
paix,  c'est-^-dire  la  reconnaissance  de  Tind^pendance 
am^ricaine;  elle  est  possible,  dit-il,  avant  que  nous 
ayons  contract^  des  alliances  itrangires;  TAngleterre 
y  gagnera  un  commerce  ^tendu,  tandis  que  la  guerre 
r^crasera. 

Franklin  rappelle  que,  malgr^  toutes  les  calomnies 
dont  il  a  ^t^  Tobjet  en  Angleterre,  personne  plus  long- 
temps  que  lui  ne  s'est  efforc6  de  conserver  TEmpire 
britannique,  ce  magnifque  vase  deporcelaine  qui,  une 
fois  bris^,  n'est  plus  reparable,  et  a  perdu  la  moiti^  de 
son  prixj  il  rappelle  it  lord  Howe  que  lui.  Franklin,  a 
pleur^  de  joie  k  Londres  quand  il  a  crula  reconciliation 
possible,  mais  a  present  il  est  trop  tard. 

«  Je  considire,  dit-il  en  linissant,  la  guerre  que  nous 


les  instigateurs;  la  victoire  m^me  ne  pourra  pas  e£Facer 
la  honte  desg^n^raux  qui  se  sont  volontairement  enga- 
ges k  nous  attaquer.  » 

Avant  d'avoir  re^u  cette  riponse,  lord  Howe  envoya  k 
Washington  un  parlementaire  avec  une  lettre.  La  lettre 
^tait  adress6e  k  M.  George  Washington,  icuyer.  Le  co- 
lonel Reed  r^pondit  qu'on  ne  connaissait  personne  de 
ce  nom  dans  Tarm^e.  Lord  Howe,  g^n^ral  anglais,  en- 
voy6  dans  une  colonie  britannique  en  r^volte,  ne  voulait 
pas  reconnaltre  a  Washington  un  titre  revolutionnaire. 
De  son  c6te,  Washington  refusa  de  recevoir  le  message 
adress^  k  un  simple  particulier :  «  Je  ne  sacrifierai  jamais 
une  chose  essentielle  k  une  vaine  Etiquette,  ^crivait-il 
au  Congrfes,  mais,  pour  mon  pays  et  pour  ma  position, 
j'ai  cm  devoir  insister  sur  une  marque  de  consideration 
k  laquelle  je  ne  tiendrais  pas  si  Thonneur  du  pays  n'y 
6tait  engage.  » 

Le  Congrfes  approuva  cette  juste  susceptibilite,  et  il 
eut  raison;  les  n^gociations  furent  ainsi  arrSt^es  d^s  le 
premier  joiu*. 

Au  moment  ou  il  parlait  avec  cette  fierte  patriotique, 
Washington  6tait  dans  une  situation  difficile,  et  ne  se 
faisait  pas  d'illusion  sur  les  dangers  qu'il  courait.  Pour 
couvrir  New- York,  il  n'avait  pas  plus  de  10,000  hom- 
mes;  c'6tait  trop  pen  pour  garder  la  bale  et  arr^ter  Ten- 
nemi.  a  Mais,  6crivait-il  au  Congres,  autant  que  j'en  puis 
juger  par  la  langage  et  les  dispositions  apparentes  de 


ment  que  je  le  souhaite,  1  enDemi  ne  reussira  pas  sans 
pertes  considerables.  Toutavantage  leur  coAteracher^.r^ 
C'est  le  langage  d'un  grand  homme,  pr^voyant  la  de- 
faite,  et  cependant  d^cid^  h  r^sister  le  plus  longtemps 
possible,  parce  que  la  resistance  est  un  devoir. 

Avec  ce  calme  coup  d'oeil,  et  cette  force  interieure 
qui  est  ausd  loin  de  Tillusion  que  du  d^sespoir,  Was- 
hington avait  lu  dans  ravenir-,  ie  27  aoiit,  les  Am^ri- 
cains  etaient  battus  k  Long-Mand;  les  gens  du  Sud 
ayaient  tenu  vaillamment,  les  autres,  nouvelles  recrues, 
et  dans  une  mauvaise  position,  n'avaient  pu  r^sister  a 
des  troupes  disciplinees.  Washington  etait  reste  qua- 
rante-huit  heures  k  cheval,  mais  tons  ses  efforts  avaient 
et6  inutiles;  il  lui  Callut  ^vacuer  Long-Island  et  se  reti- 
rer  k  New-York,  en  feasant  passer  FEast-River  k  ses  trou- 
pes; operation  difficile,  et  qa'k  I'aide  d*un  brouillard 
epais  ilex^cuta  heureusement. 

La  retraite  lui  faisait  honneur,  mais  la  situation  etait 
deplorable.  Cette  arm^e  composee  de  milices  etait  de- 
moralisie.  Ces  soldats,  enr6ies  pour  un  service  de  six 
semaines  avec  gratification  de  10  dollars,  formaient 
suivant  les  justes  paroles  de  Washington^  m  un  corps 
de  troupes  qui  arrive  et  s'en  va  sans  but  ni  raison,  agit 
ou  et  comme  il  lui  convient,  absorbe  vos  provisions, 
epuise  vos  munitions)  et  finit  par  vous  abandonner  au 
moment  critique. 

1.  IfarshaU's,  Life  of  Wash.,  11,  p.  393  (8  aoM  1776). 

2.  Lettredu  20  d6cembre  1776. 
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«  Notre  position  est  des  plus  tristes*  ^crit-il  au  Gongr^s'. 
L*^chec  qae  notre  division  a  6prouv^  a  d^moralis^  une  grande 
portion  de  nos  troupes,  et  a  jet^  dans  les  esprits  la  crainte 
et  le  d^sespoir.  Au  lieu  de  se  roidir  par  un  nouvel  effort, 
la  milice  est  d6courag6e,  intraitable,  impatiente  de  retour- 
ner  dans  ses  foyers.  II  y  a  d^j&  un  grand  nombre  <d'hommes 
qui  sont  disperses;  des  regiments  ^  des  compagaies  s*eD 
vonttout  d'uncoup...  L'insubordi nation  devient  contagieuse, 
elle  gagne  ceux  qui  restent  et  produit  un  m^pris  complet  de 
la  discipline  et  de  Tob^issance. 

«  G*est  done  avec  un  profond  chagrin  que  je  me  vois  fbrc^ 
de  vous  avouer  le  peu  de  confiance  que  j*ai  dans  la  g^^ralit^ 
de  mes  troupes..*  Jusqu'd  ces  derniers  jours^  je  ne  doutais  pas 
que  je  pouvais  d^fendre  New* York;  je  n*en  douterais  pas  eo- 
core,  si  les  soldats  youlaient  faire  leur  devoir;  mais  de  cela, 
j'en  d^sesp^re. 

ft  II  m'est  extr^mement  p^nible  de  donner  d'aussi  mauvaises 
nonvelles;  i&ais  ea  des  circonstanees  aosat  critiques,  ce  serait 
un  crime  que  de  caehar  la  Nfyni6.  » 

En  m^me  temps  Washington  signalait  la  cau^  du 
mal,  c'est  qu'on  ne  pouvait  conxpter  sur  la  milicq  II 
fallait  des  troupes  r%uUeres  et  engagees  pour  un  assez 

1.  2  septembre  1776. 

2.  a  On  ne  pent  discipliner  en  qnelqaes  Jours  des  hommes  qui  ont 
vifett  libres  et  sans  coBtr61e ;  les  privileges  qu'ils  s'arrogent,  les  exemp- 
Uons  qu'ils  obtiennent  exercent  une  fSLcheuse  influenee ;  I'appui  qu'Us 
prfitent  dans  le  combat  est  contre-balanc^  par  la  discorde,  rirr^gularit^ 
et  la  confosion  doDt  lis  sont  cause.  »  (Lettre  du  2  septembre  1776.) 

Reed  ^crivait :  a  Quand  je  regarde  autoor  de  moi,  et  que  Je  eheiwhe 
ceux  qui  parlaient  si  haut  d'honneur  et  de  mort,  je  tombe  de  surprise 
en  surprise.  Quelques-uns  de  nos  messieurs  de  Pbiladelphie  qui  ^latent 
▼enus  nous  yoir  ont  disparu  avec  une  excessive  vitesse  4U  premier 
coup  de  canon.  Ces  ills  de  la  liberty  qui,  ailleurs,  font  tant  de  bruit 
sont  les  plus  silencieux  sur  le  champ  de  bataflle.  Wash.  Irving.,  Vie  de 
Washington^  p.  j>89. 


don  de  terres,  autremeQt  la  liberty  ^tait  perdue. 

Le  Congrfes  rtsolut  de  lever  quatre-vingt-huit  batail- 
lons^  mais  c'^taient  des  hsLteiSlonssurle papier;  ilfallait 
quelque  chose  de  plus  serieux  pour  arrdter  les  An- 
glais. 

Aprte  ce  premier  succ&s,  le  g^n^ralHowe  en  revint 
h  ses  idtes  de  pacification.  Parmi  les  o£6ciers  pris  h 
Faffaire  de  Brooklyn  se  trouvait  le  gin6ral  Sullivan; 
lord  Howe  Tenvoya  sur  parole  au  Congres  de  Philadel- 
phie.  Sullivan  etait  porteur  d'un  message  verbal.  Sui- 
vant  cette  commission,  Howe  disait  qu'il  ne  pouvait 
trailer  avec  le  Congres,  ne  pouvant  le  reconnaitre,  mais 
il  d^sirait  avoir  une  conference  avec  quelques  mem- 
bres  du  Congres,  qu'il  consid^rerait  comme  simples 
particuliers.  II  les  recevrait  au  lieu  qu'on  voudrait  in- 
diquer,  et  demandait  qu*on  s'entendtt,  en  un  moment 
oil  il  n'y  avait  pas  encore  de  coup  d^cisif,  et  ou  par  con- 
s^uent  aucune  des  parties  ne  pouvait  dire  qu'elle  avait 
ete  forc^e  d'accepter  un  arrangement.  II  ajoutait  que 
si  le  Congres  ^tait  dispose  a  traiter^  on  pourrait  et  on 
devrait  lui  accorder  bien  des  choses  qu'il  n'avait  pas 
encore  demand^es^  et  que  si,  apr^s  les  conferences,  il 
y  avait  chance  probable  d'arrangement,  on  reconnal- 
trait  Fautorite  du  Gongr^s,  sans  quoi  Faccord  ne  serait 
pas  complet. 

Le  Congres  r^pondit  qu'^tant  le  repr^sentant  d'^tats 
libres  et  ind^pendants,  il  enverrait  quelques-uns  de  ses 
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membres,  non  pas  comme  simples  particuliers,  mais  en 
comiti,  pour  connaitre  les  pouvoirs  et  Ips  propositions 
de  Tamiral.  Les  trois  commissaires  choisis  par  le  Con- 
grhs  furent  Franklin,  John  Adams,  et  Edouard  Rutledge 
de  la  Caroline  du  Sud,  tons  trois  partisans  d6clar6s  de 
rind^pendance,  et  ennemis  de  la  Grande-Bretagne. 

Le  11  septembre  1776,  la  conference  eut  lieu  h  Sta- 
ten-Island,  en  face  de  la  i^ille  d'Amboy ;  lord  Howe  re^ut 
les  commissaires  avec  une  grande  politesse;  mais  on 
£tait  loin  du  temps  oii  Franklin  et  lord  Howe  passaient 
gaiement  leurs  soirees  h  Londres,  assis  devant  I'^chi* 
quier  de  miss  Howe.  Le  rapport  adress6  au  Congres 
par  les  commissaires  montra  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de 
resolution  et  de  rancune  dans  le  coBur  des  Am6ricains. 

«  Nous  ayons  dit  d  Sa  Seigneurie  qu*il  ne  fallait  plus 
compter  que  TAm^rique  rentr&t  sous  la  domination  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne.  Nous  ayons  rappel^  le  pass^,  les  humbles  et 
fr^quentes  petitions  adress^es  par  les  colonies  au  roi  et  au 
Parlement,  petitions  trait^es  ayec  mi^pris,  et  qui  n*avaient 
Teqn  que  des  r^ponses  insultantes,  la  patience  inouie  que 
nous  ayons  montr^e  sous  ce  gouyernement  tyrannique.  Nous 
ayons  ajout^  que,  pour  declarer  notre  ind^pendance,  nous 
ayions  attend u  les  derniers  actes  du  Parlement  qui  nous  d^- 
clarent  la  guerre  et  nous  mettent  hors  de  la  protection  du  roi. 
Cetie  Declaration  a  6i6  demand^e  par  le  peuple  de  toutes  les 
colonies,  elle  a  et6  partout  approuy(5e ;  toutes  les  plantations 
se  regardent  maintenant  comme  des  £tats  indi^pendants,  et 
ont  etabli  leur  gouyernement  en  consequence.  U  n'est  done 
pas  au  pouyoir  du  Congres  de  stipuler  pour  elies,  et  de  consen- 
tir  k  ce  qu*elles  redeyiennent  d^pendantes.  II  n'est  pas  dou- 
teux  que  les  colonies  inclinent  k  la  paix,  et  qu'elles  concluront 
yolontiers  ayec  FAngleterre  un  traits  ayantageux  aux  deux 

n.  22 


un  consentement  d  se  soumettre.  » 

Ainsi  finit  la  conference  ^ ;  les  commissaires  s'6taient 
assures  que  lord  Howe  n'avait  m^me  pas  le  pouvoir 
d'accorder  un  pardoii  general  aux  Am^ridains  s'ils 
rentraient  dans  Tob^issance;  le  Congres  publia  tout  ce 
qui  s'6tait  pass6  dans  la  reunion ,  afin  d'6clairer  le 
peuple  des  fitats-Unis. 

N'ayant  plus  d'espoir  du  c6t6  du  Congrfes,  lord  Howe 
adressaune  proclamation  au  peuple  am^ricain.  Uy  bl4- 
mait  les  pretentions  d'independance,  pretentions  extra- 
vagantes  et  inadmissibles,  qu'osait  mettre  en  avant  une 
Assemblee  que  les  Americains  egar^s  souffraient  h  leur 
t6te;  il  promettait  le  redressement  des  lois  et  des  me- 
sures  dont  les  colonies  se  plaignaient,  il  garantissait  la 
liberte  de  legislation  interieure,  et  enfin  il  conseillait 
aux  habitants  de  refiechir  serieusement  s'il  ne  valait  pas 
mieux  retourner  h  Faliegeance  de  la  Grande-Bretagne 
que  de  sacrifler  leurs  biens  et  leurs  yies  h  une  cause 
injuste  et  pr^caire. 

Cette  proclamation,  et  surtout  les  d^sastres  de  la 

1.  En  flnissant,  lord  Howe  assura  son  vieil  ami,  le  docteur  Franklin, 
que  c*^tait  pour  lui  un  profond  chagrin  que  d'affliger  des  personnes 
pour  qui  il  avail  tant  d'estime. 

«  Je  remercie  Votre  Seigneurie  de  ce  bon  sentiment,  r^pondit  Fran- 
klin avec  sa  bonne  humeur  ordinaire;  de  leur  cdt6,  les  Americains 
t&cheront  de  diminuer  la  peine  que  yous  ressentez ,  en  prenant  bon 
soin  de  leur  propre  personne.  »  (Wash,  Irving.,  p.  592.) 
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iderent  un  certain  nombre  de 
surtout,  k  reconnattre  le  gou- 
pouvoir  du  Parlement.  Parmi 
3st  remarquable,  c'est  celui  de 
en  1774,  avail  6t6  envoyi  au 
lie. 

B,  il  n'y  a  point  de  place  pour 
raison  d'exiger  qu'en  ce  cas 
Q^rique  se  partagea  en  deux 
3tait  rimmense  majority,  et  les 
6issance,  les  amis  de  la  Grande- 
irt  et  d'autre  une  haine  vio- 
pas  d'&me  plus  belle  et  plus 
m;  k  la  veille  de  la  bataille  de 
yens  pr6occup6  de  faire  sortir 
s  et  les  enfants,  et  de  trou\er 
Hards,  les  malades,  les  pauvres 
5  Washington  ne  pardonna  ja- 
e  fit  jamais  scrupule  de  saisir 
sonnes.  On  peut  juger  par  Ik 
un  peuple  pousse  au  desespoir. 
I  la  bouche  le  mot  de  Cosme  de 
donne  de  pardonner  a  nos  en- 
nos  amis^.  »  II  est  permis  de 
oin. 

ent  retard^,  mais  non  pas  ar- 
aires.  Le  14  septembre,  Tarmee 
Qce  de  la  ftotte,  passa  TEast- 


piea,  pnses  Q  une  terreur  panique  :  <c  je  ns  tout  ce  que 
je  pus  pour  les  rallier  et  les  ramener  au  feu,  6crit  Was- 
hington \  mais  ce  fut  en  vain;  a I'approche  d'un  petit 
corps  ennemi  compose  de  soixante  ou  soixante-dix  hom- 
ines le  d^sordre  s'accrut,  et  nos  hommes  disparurent 
dans  la  plus  grande  confusion,  sans  tirer  un  seul  coup 
de  fusil. » 

Ce  fut,  dit-on,  la  seule  fois  que  Washington  perdit 
son  sang-froid  accoutum6.  «  Son  Excellence,  ^crit  le 
g6n6ral  Greene,  itait  si  indign^e  de  TinfAme  conduite  de 
ses  troupes,  qu'elle  ne  songeait  plus  qu'amourir^.  »  U 
fallut  que  ses  aides  de  camp  saisissent  la  bride  de  son 
cheval,  et  Fentralnassent  dans  une  direction  opposee. 

Sa  profonde  douleur  perce  dans  la  lettre  6crite  le 
16  septembre  au  president  duCongrfes.  «Nous  sommes 
maintenant  campes  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Haarlem,  ou 
Tennemi,  j'espere,  ne  trouvera  qu'une  d^faite  en  eas 
d'attaque,  si  toutefois  nos  soldats  veulent  bien  montrer 
un  peu  de  bravoure.  Mais  Texp^rience  m'a  convaincu, 
h  mon  grand  regret,  qu'il  faut  plut6t  souhaiter  ce  re- 
sultat  que  I'attendre.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  j'espfere  qu'il 
se  trouvera  dans  nos  rangs  des  gens  qui  combattront 
comme  des  hommes,  et  qui  prouveront  qu'ils  sont  di- 
gnes  de  la  liberty.  » 

1.  Au  president  du  Congr^s,  16  septembre  1776. 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  t.  VI,  p.  120.  Corresp.  deV^ash.,  lettre  du  16  sep- 
tembre. Note. 
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lories. 

Jusque  vers  la  fin  d'octobre,  Washington  se  maintint 
sur  les  hauteurs  de  Haarlem,  essayant  d'aguerrir  ses 
soldats,  et  peu  a  peu  de  les  habituer  au  feu;  un  enga- 
gement, qui  eut  lieu  le  28  octobre  aux  White  plains^ 
montra  que  les  soldats  se  faisaient  h  leur  metier ;  mais 
rhiver  approchait,  et  aussi  le  cong6  des  milices;  I'ar- 
mee  americaine  fondait  h  vue  d'ceil;  et  quandles  An- 
glais, sous  les  ordres  de  lord  Comwallis,  menacerent 
d'envahir  les  Jerseys,  Washington  n'avait  avec  lui 
que  trois  mille  cinq  cents  hommes.  Ce  fut  avec  cette 
poignee  de  soldats  qu'il  lui  fallut  se  retirer,  ou  plutfit 
fuir  devant  I'ennemi.  Sa  situation  nous  est  exprim^e 
avec  une  grande  veriti  par  un  contemporain  qui  a  ecrit 
jou^  par  jour  Thistoire  de  la  revolution  americaine,  le 
docteur  Ramsay. 

((  Pendant  que  les  Am^ricains  en  retraite  traversaient 
le  pays,  personne  ne  se  joignait  k  eux,  tandis  qu'une 
foule  d'habitants  couraient  au-devant  de  Tarmee  royale, 
pour  faire  leur  paix  et  obtenir  protection.  D'un  c6te 
etait  une  armeenombreuse,  bien  habill6e,bien  6quipee, 
qui  seduisait  les  yeux  par  Teiegance  de  Tuniforme;  de 
Tautre  une  poignee  de  pauvres  soldats,  que  leurs  tristes 
v6tements  avaient  fait  surmonter  ragamuffins  (les  de- 
guenill6s),  et  qui  fuyaient  pour  sauver  leur  vie.  Ce  ne 
fut  pas  seulement  le  peuple  qui  changea  de  parti  dans 
cette  triste  condition  des  choses;  quelques-uns  des 


|U8qtt*attbout;  lesbiigadasdeNafw^ei^et  deMaiY^ 
profltifailt  du  terme  de  leur  engagement  pour  se  reti- 
rer;  et  quand,  le  10  decembre,  il  passa  la  Delaware,  il 
n*mBit  plus  avec  lui  que  dix-sept  xjents  hommes.  Ce 
U*Mdi  pas  iistz  pmt  emmt  Pbiladelphie,  ou  siegeait 
la  Coii^^,  di&jl  mmol  par  Finiiiyiii* 

A  ce  moment  le  Congres,  comme  toutes  les  assem- 
blees  oh  Von  parle  beaucoup,  ou  Ton  agit  peu,  voulut 
rafisurer  les  jesprits  par  une  proc^an^atioa,  qui  d'or- 
dinaifa  m  qu'l  Im  eflSp»far  datanttga.  HH^ 
€embre,  il  dementit  conpae  faux  et  malicieux  le  bruit 
repandu  que  le  Congres  songeait  a  quitter  Philadel- 
phia Le  Congres  declarait  qu'il  avait  une  plus  haute 
opinioia  du  hon  peuple  da  Pens^hape,  at  fa'fl  m  quit- 
terait  pas  Philadelphie,  a  moins  qu'une  nkessiii 
prime  ne  Vy  oblig eat,  Ces  resolutions  furent  transmises 
h  Washington,  pour  qu'il  les  fit  porter  a  Tordre  du  jour. 
Washington  s'aiausa  da  ii*axi  f  iaa  £#9  |  i  a?aif  pour 
aystlma  qua  mu  m  r^tissit  iai^^baa  qua  la  f^t£.  U  m 
fallut  pas  longtemps  pour  luidonner  raison.  Deux  jours 
apres  cette  proclamation  heroique,  il  y  eut  un  retour 
d'opinion,  et  le  Congres  s'^joarna,  pour  ge  retrouver  au 
20  diaembm  noi^pliial  Pbiladalpbi^i  mm  iBattimore, 
daaa  Maryland}. 

Philadelphia  l\A  $auT^^  papaiid4qt;  d'abgrd,  p^  la 

1.       MaliQii,  Yli  n%. 


tion  du  general  Howe,  qui  satisfait  de  sa  campagne, 
et  voyant  arriver  I'hiver,  remit  au  printemps  la  suite 
de  la  guerre,  et  ordonna  h  lord  Cornwallis  de  prendre 
ses  quartiers  d'hiver  dans  le  New-Jersey. 

Washington  fie  perdit  pas  un  moment  pour  refaire 
une  arm6e.  II  lui  vint  des  soldats  de  difKrents  c6t6s, 
quatre  regiments  de  Tarm^e  du  Nord,  et  enfin  la  milice 
de  la  eit6  et  du  comt6  de  Philadelphie,  qui  s'etait  bra- 
vement  port6e  k  son  secours.  N6anmoins  ses  esp6ran- 
ces  n'etaient  pas  grandes;  il  6tait  visible  qu'avec  ces 
milices  flottantes  on  ne  r^sisterait  jamais  h  des  armies 
r^gulifetes. 

II  6erivaitle  18  d^cembre  1776  : 

«  Je  ne  doute  point  que  le  g^n^ral  Howe  ne  fasse  cet  hiver 
quelque  tentative  sur  Philadelphie;  je  ne  Tois  pas  comment 
nous  pourrons  iui  r^sister  dans  une  quinzaine  de  jours,  ^poque 
k  laquelie  expirent  ies  engagements  de  toutes  nos  troupes, 
excepted  celles  de  la  Yirginie,  d^j^  fort  r^duites,  et  le  regiment 
de  Smaliwood,  compost  de  gens  du  Maryland.  En  un  mot,  si 
Ton  ne  fait  un  supreme  effort  pour  recruter  une  nouvelle 
arm^e,  je  crains  que  la  partie  ne  soit  bientdt  perdue ;  triste 
d^notUnent,  auquel  n'auront  pas  peu  contribu^  les  intrigues 
de  Tennemi,  ie  mauvais  esprit  de  certaines  colonies,  le  sys- 
t^me  ruineux  des  engagements  k  courte  date,  et  la  con- 
fiance  aveugle  qu*on  a  plac^e  dans  la  milice.  Ces  consequences 
fdcheusesje  les  ai  pr6vues  et  presque  proph6tis6es  il  y  a  seize 
mois. 

<f  Vous  ne  pouyez  vous  faire  une  id^e  des  embarras  de  ma 


quelque  temps  encore  cach^e  dans  le  nuage.  » 

Le  20  dicembre,  il  icrivait  au  president  du  Congr^s 
qu'il  avait  ordonn^  le  recrutement  de  trois  bataillons 
d*artillerie;  et  demandait  qu'on  itendit  ses  pouYoirs. 

«  ...  Dansdixjours,  notrearm^e  n'existera  plus.  Si  le  court 
intervalle  qui  nous  reste  est  employ^  k  consulter  le  Gongr^s 
sur  Topportunit^  des  mesures  k  prendre,  opportunity  6vidente 
pour  tons,  si  nous  attendons  qu*il  nous  ait  fait  parvenir  ses 
decisions  k  une  distance  de  cent  quarante  milles^  nous  aurons 
perdu  un  temps  pr^cieux  et  manqu^  notre  but. 

« On  m'objectera  que  je  reclame  des  pouvoirs  qu'il  est  dan- 
gereux  de  confier;  mais  aux  maux  d^sesp^r^s  ii  faut  des  re- 
m^des  extremes.  Je  declare  en  toute  sincerity  que  je  n'ambi- 
tionne  pas  ces  pouvoirs,  je  soupire  aussi  ardemment  qu*aucun 
autre  citoyen  apr^s  ie  moment  oiH  nous  pourrons  abandonner 
r^p^e  pour  la  charrue;  mais,  comme  officier  et  comme 
homme,  je  suis  oblige  de  declarer  que  personne  n*a  jamais 
rencontre  autant  d'obstacles  que  moi  sur  sa  route.  II  est  inu- 
tile d*ajouter  que  la  courte  dur^e  des  enrOlements  et  notre 
confiance  aveugle  dans  la  milice  ont  amen^  tons  nos  mal- 
heurs,  et  caus6  Teffrayant  accroissement  de  notre  dette.  L'en- 
nemi  se  recrute  chaque  jour  de  nos  m^contents.  Ses  forces 
8*accroitront  comme  la  boule  de  neige  qui  roule,  si  nous 
n'imaginons  pas  quelque  moyen  d*en  arr6ter  le  progr^.  » 

Washington  demandait  une  arm^e  en  6tat  de  lutter 
centre  Tennemi.  II  lui  fallait  cent-dix  bataillons;  «  ce 
n'est  pas,  selon  moi,  le  moment  de  reculer  devant  la 


de  mes  devoirs  en  donnant  des  conseils  avec  tant  de 
liberty ;  mais  une  reputation  a  garder,  des  biens  a  con- 
server,  la  erainte  de  perdre  la  liberty,  le  plus  cher  de 
tous  les  biens,  enfin  une  vie  devou6e  au  service  du  pays, 
peuvent  me  servir  d'excuse*.  » 

Le  Congr^s  (et  c'est  \h  son  plus  bel  61oge)  comprit  ce 
noble  et  patriotique  langage;  le  27  d6cembre  1776  il 
declara  que,  pour  6viter  la  servitude  dont  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  mena^ait  TAmerique,  « il  6tait  necessaire  de 
recourir  au  pouvoir  militaire  afin  de  sauver  la  liberty 
civile,  et  qu'un  corps  nombreux,  d^liberant,  et  61oign6 
du  th^Atre  de  la  guerre,  n'6tait  pas  en  6tat  de  conduire 
avec  vigueur  et  decision  les  affaires  militaires.  » 

En  consequence,  le  Congres  donnait  k  Washington 
une  veritable  dictature  militaire,  dont  il  bornait  seule- 
ment  la  duree  h,  six  mois.  On  Tautorisait  k  lever  le 
nombre  de  troupes  qu'il  avait  demand^,  cent-quatre 
bataillons  d'infanterie,  trois  mille  chevaux,  trois  regi- 
ments d'artillerie  et  un  corps  d'ingenieurs  dont  il  fixe- 
rait  la  solde ;  en  outre,  on  lui  donnait  le  droit  de  requ^- 
rir  les  milices  partout  ou  il  le  jugerait  necessaire;  de 
former  des  magasins  ou  et  quand  il  le  jugerait  k  pro- 
pos,  de  nommer  k  tous  les  grades  au-dessous  de  celui 
de  brigadier  general,  de  prendre  par  rdquisition  tout 
ce  qui  serait  necessaire  k  I'armee,  d'arreter  toute  per- 
sonne  non  affectionnee  a  la  cause  americaine,  ou  qui 
refuserait  de  recevoir  le  papier-monnaie,  a  charge  d'en- 


modestie  ordinaire  :  a  Si  mes  efforts  ne  sont  pas  cou- 

ronnes  de  succes,  la  faute  devra,  je  pense,  en  etre  im- 
putee  a  notre  malheureuse  situation  et  aux  difficult^ 
que  j'ai  k  cdtSoOmfitre,  plufM^ 

et  de  z^le  pour  leg  int^riti  de  IMH  p^^^MMkt  ^mp^ 

rite  a  toujmi]  s  ete  le  principal  objet  de  mes  soins » 

Et  11  ecrivait  le  m^me  jour  a  Robert  Morris,  commis- 
saire  du  Congres : 

«  lida  de  me  croire  affltimiM  4«i  tMtti1ttial%[^ 
tions  civiles,  par  cette  marque  de  confiance  que  me 
donne  le  Congres,  j'aiirai  toujours  present  k  Fesprit 
que,  sil'epee  a  6te  noire  derniere  ressource  pour  sauyer 
nos  libertis,  e'est  msd  I&  preinilra  dotrt  fl  ftUt 
se  UMi^  tpiand  te&  libertfe  s^cmt  Bt^demeirt  4ta- 
blies^. 

Avant  m^med'avoir  regu  cette  reponse,  Washington 
avait  pris  une  resolution  bardie,  celle  d'attaquer  t'en- 
tkmA  dans  ses  ^{uartierB  dMi^,  pmr  ranimer  Tesprit 
public  el  Tesprit  de  Fannie.  C'etait,  disait-il,  la  n^ees- 
site,  la  cruelle  necessity  qui  robllgeait  d'agir  avec  une 
poignee  d'hommes^.  Pour  cela  il  songea  h  repasser  la 
Bdtmre,  et  k  attaquer  detix  eorpi  ^§  S^ssois,  pSaeis 
it  Trenton  et  4  Borden-Town,  les  barrieres  des  Jerseys. 
Ces  ^trangerS)  qui  ne  parlaient  point  la  kngue  da  pays, 

• '  t 

1.  Lettre  du      Janvier  1777. 

2.  A  Robert  Morris,      janvier  1777. 

3.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  185. 
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leurs  posies  ^talent  mal  garais  et  sans  retranche- 
ments. 

Washington  choisit  le  jour,  ou  plut6t  la  nuit  de  Noel, 
pour  attaquer  les  Hessois  h  Trenton,  U  pensa  que  les 
AUemands,  apr^s  avoir  joyeusement  f6t6  No6l,  seraient 
mieux  endormis,  et  moins  sur  leur  garde  que  jamais. 
L'entreprise  r6ussit,  quoique  les  glaces  flottantes,  et  un 
orage  de  neige  et  de  gr6l6  eAt  retard^  jusqu'k  huit 
heures  du  matin  Tattaque,  qui  devait  avoir  lieu  k  quatre 
heures.  Les  Hessois  furent  surpris,  leur  colonel  tu^,  et 
un  millier  d'hommes  se  renditJi  I'arm^e  am6ricaine^ 
Les  Americains  n'avaient  eu  que  deux  soldats  tu^s,  et 
deux  autres  geles  k  mort. 

Washington  avait  repass^  le  fleuve  avec  ses  prison- 
niers,  quand  il  apprit  que  le  second  corps  des  Hessois  se 
retirait  sur  Princeton ;  il  se  h4ta  de  reprendre  Toffen- 
sive;  mais,  c'etait  la  fin  de  Tannee,  les  engagements 
expiraient,  il  fallut  tout  Teffort  des  officiers,  et  une  gra- 
tification de  dix  dollars  par  homme  pour  retenir  sous 
les  drapeaux  pendant  quelques  semaines  des  gens  qui 
se  battaient  pour  la  patrie. 

Ala  nouvelle  du  d^sastre  de  Trenton,  lord  CornwalUs 
accourut  de  New-York  dans  le  New-Jersey.  Le  2  jan- 
vier  1777,  il  etait  en  vue  de  Tarmee  am6ricaine,  qui  se 
trouvait  dans  la  situation  la  plus  difficilfe  :  se  retirer, 

1.  Rao^y,  Vi§de  Wash,,  81. 


reussissent  presque  loujours  eu  guerre :  laissam  les  leux 
allum^s  dans  son  camp,  il  fit  un  detour  pendant  lanuit, 
et  alia  attaquer  h  Princeton  les  troupes  que  lord  Corn- 
wallis  avait  laiss6es  h  I'arriere-garde.  Lk,  Washington 
combattit  avec  cette  ardeur  herolque  qui  etait  le  seul  d6- 
faut  que  lui  reprochassent  ses  soldats ;  il  s'exposait  trop-, 
on  eiit  dit  que  cette  &*oide  et  calme  nature  s'animait  au 
milieu  du  danger.  L'eip^dition  remplit  et  au  dela  son 
objet;  le  g6n6ral  Howe  fit  evacuer  le  New-Jersey,  que  les 
Hessois  avaient  pill^  et  insult^  au  nomdu  roi  legitime, 
et  qui  avait  pris  en  horreur  ses  pr6tendus  defenseurs. 
Aux  approches  de  Tarm^e  americaine,  on  voyait  les 
habitants  se  hAter  d'arracher  de  leurs  maisons  un  bout 
de  haillon  rouge  clone  sur  la  porte,  en  signe  d'aflFection 
pour  la  couronne;  c'etait  Taffection  de  lapeur. 

Ces  succes  de  Trenton  etde  Princeton  retentbrent  par 
toute  I'Am^rique.  Ce  fut  une  resurrection,  dit  un  con- 
temporain.  Parmi  ceux  qui  avaient  cri6  le  plus  fort  a 
Torigine,  quand  tout  etait  tranquille,  il  en  etait  plus 
d'un  qui,  changeant  de  langage,  avait  crie  que  les  armees 
anglaises  6taient  irresistibles,  et  que  la  guerre  de  Tin- 
d^pendance  6taitune  folic;  ils  se  mirent  a  crier  de  nou- 
veau,  mais  surun  autre  ton.  On  c616bra  partout  le  nou- 
veau  Fabius : 

Udus  qui  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem, 
Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem ; 
Ergo  magisque  magisquc  viri  nunc  gloria  claret. 


pouvait  se  battre,  mfime  en  rase  campagne,  et  r^sister 
a^ec  succfes.  Les  engages  reparurent,  les  vieux  soldats 
se  decid^rent  k  rester  sous  les  drapeaux,  et  il  fut  possi- 
ble de  les  mieux  ytiir  et  de  les  mieux  nourrir.  On  6tait 
loin  cependant  d'avoir  une  veritable  arm^e;  ce  n'^tait 
pas  la  fin  des  epreuves. 

Au  milieu  de  toutes  ces  agitations,  un  seul  homme 
restait  calnae :  c'^tait  Washington.  Au  moment  du  plus 
grand  abandon  de  la  fortune,  il  avait  dit  froidement  h 
un  de  ses  principaux  officiers,  le  colonel  Reed,  qu'il  re- 
sisterait  jusqu'au  bout,  reculant,  s'il  le  fallait,  d'Etat 
en  fitat,  de  position  en  position,  et  s'il  6taitforc6  partout, 
maintenant  la  guerre  derrifere  les  Alleghanys*.  C'est 
ainsi  qu'on  fait  de  grandes  choses,  et  qu'on  sauve  son 
pays.  Lh  est  la  vertu. 

Cette  leQon,  toute  remplie  d'6v6nements,  et  qui  nous 
montre  quelle  6tait  la  faiblesse  de  la  confederation,  a 
une  port^e  morale.  Depuis  quelque  temps  on  nous  a 
fait  une  theorie  commode  pour  supprimer  les  grands 
hommes;  le  temps  des  h6ros  est  pass6.  C'est  Tesprit 
public,  c'est  I'opinion  qui  gouverne,  un  grand  homme 
n'est  que  Texpression  de  son  si^cle  et  de  son  pays,  une 
esp^ce  de  harpe  ^olienne,  qui  r^sonne  au  souffle  du 
Tent. 

J'ai  pen  de  goAt  pour  ce  panth6isme  historique,  je 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  p.  141 ;  Ramsay,  Viede  Wash,,  p.  75. 


I^esprit. 

Mais  D^anmoins  il  y  a  une  part  de  y^rhe  dans  cette 
fausse  id^e. 

Oui^  le  temps  des  h^ros  est  pass6,  si  Tod  entend  par 
h^ros  ces  bommes  qui  font  vivre  un  siMe  de  leur  pen*' 
s^e,  qui  lui  donnent  leur  fieyre;  cela  est  bon  k  des 
^poques  ou  rhomme  a  besoio  d'etre  men^ ;  cela  est 
mauvais  en  des  temps  civilis^.  Le  temps  des  Alexandre 
et  des  Cisar  est  fini. 

Mais  s'il  n'y  a  plus  de  h^ros  l^gendaires,  silesindi^ 
vidus  jouent  un  plus  grand  r61e  et  ne  sont  plus  une  pftte 
ductile  entre  les  mains  d'un  maltre,  il  y  a  place,  et 
une  place  chaque  jour  plus  large,  pour  les  grands  ca- 
ractires.  Ce  qui  est  h  craindre  dans  notre  temps ,  ce 
sont  ces  courants  d'opinion,  ces  coups  de  majority  qui 
entralnent  un  pays  et  le  pr6cipitent.  En  France,  rien  ne 
r^ussit  comme  le  succ^s,  disait  madame  de  Stael;  mais 
ce  succfes  m6me,  nous  le  compromettons  par  notre  em- 
portement. 

Cc  qu'il  nous  faut,  ce  sont  des  bommes  qui  restent  k 
leur  place  quand  le  flot  recule,  et  qui  sans  crainte  si 
espoir,  mais  avec  un  calcul  certain,  attendent  le  retour 
de  la  mar6e.  Cela  n'est  pas  n6cessaire  seulement  pour 
r6sister  k  Tennemi,  mais  pour  r^sister  k  Tabandon,  k 
TindifT^rence  publique,  dans  les  jours  ou  la  liberte  est 
honnie,  calomni^,  maudite.  Tout  le  monde  ne  peut 
pas  6tre  Washington,  mais  tout  le  monde  peut  prendre 
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pour  module  rhomme  qui  proclame  que  la  liberti  est 
le  plus  grand  bien  du  mondey  et  qui,  devant  le  p6ril, 
ne  recule  point  d'un  pas,  laissant  le  succ^s  k  la  for- 
tune, et  gardant  pour  lui  le  devoir. 
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i  se  pressaient  en  Am^ri- 
6  de  fuirdevantrennemi, 
aeureux  retour  a  Trenton 
toutefois  se  fairs  illusion 
k  ce  desastreux  syst^me 
i  faisait  perdre  ses  meil- 
er,  il  se  passait  en  Europe 
de  la  victoire  des  £tats- 
s'iclairer  en  Angleterre; 
ine  rupture,  qu'elle  avail 
La  Fayette,  partant  pour 
ux  de  I'Europe  avee  lui. 
a  d'aujourd*hui. 
iu  Parlement,  qui  avait 
octobre  1776,  continua 
dans  les  sessions  pr6c6- 
ut  le  principal  objet  de  la 
discours  du  roi  ne  par- 
)ays  et  de  la  d6faite  pro- 
it  appel  h  la  Providence, 


rien  voir  que  par  les  yeux  du  ministere  :  moyen  infal- 
lible de  perdre  un  pays,  en  se  proclamant  conservateur. 

Vers  la  fin  de  la  session,  le  30  mai  1777,  Chatham, 
plus  goutteux  et  plus  malade  que  jamais,  reparut  apr^s 
deux  ans  de  retraite  forc^e ;  il  se  fit  transporter  k  la 
Chambre  des  lords,  tout  envelopp^  de  flanelle,  et  se 
soutenant  sur  sa  b^quille  pour  parler. 

II  proposa  une  adresse  h  la  couronne,  declarant  que 
le  Parlement  regrettait  la  guerre  contre  nature  que  la 
Grande-Bretagne  faisait  a  ses  colonies,  et  priant  Sa  Ma- 
jeste  de  prendre  de  promptes  mesures  pour  en  finir  de 
la  seule  fa^on  juste  et  raisonnable,  c'est-Ji-dire  en  ecar- 
tant  des  griefs  accumules,  en  laissant  aux  Amerieains 
le  droit  de  disposer  de  leur  argent. 

11  attaqua  les  ministres  avec  une  virulence  extreme 
sur  un  point  ou  ils  6taient  faibles,  le  secours  mendie 
aux  Allemands  et  aux  sauvages;  il  ajouta  (cetaitson 
idee  fixe)  que  TAngleterre  etait  sans  defense  contre  les 
sinistres  projets  de  la  France;  qu'on  avait  d^garni  le 
pays,  qu'il  n'y  avait  pas  cinq  mille  hommes  en  Angle- 
terre,  pas  davantage  en  Irlande,  ni  plus  de  vingt  vais- 
seaux  de  guerre  en  6tat  de  servir. 

a  Mylords,  dit-il,  saDS  la  paix,  sans  le  retour  imm^diat  de 
la  traDquiliit^,  la  nation  est  ruin^e.  Quelle  a  ^t^  la  conduite 

1 .  Aprto  ce  yote»  Rockingham  et  ses  amis  se  retir^rent  de  la  Chambre 
et  n'y  parurent  plus  que  pour  voter  des  bills  d'int^rftt  priy^.  Singu- 
lier  patriotisme  que  celui  qui  abdique!  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  145. 
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qu  lis  oat  trouve  ae  miseraDie,  de  meaaiant,  a  iDsigDmant 
parmi  les  petits  princes  allemands,  afia  de  couper  la  gorge  a 
nos  fr^res  d*Ain^rique^  k  an  peaple  loyal,  braye,  oatrag^.  lis 
oat  fait  des  trait^s  mercenaires  avec  ces  bouchers  humaias ; 
on  a  vendu  et  achet^  le  sang  des  bommes. 

«  Mais,  mylords,  ce  n'est  pas  tout;  vos  ministres  ont  n^ 
goci^  d'autres  traits,  lis  ont  d^cbatn^  les  sauvages  d'Am^ 
rique  sur  lenrs  fr^res  ionocents  et  sans  defense ,  ils  les  ont 
l&cb^s  sur  Tftge  et  la  faiblesse;  des  vieillards,  des  femmes,  des 
enfants,  des  enfants  au  sein  de  leur  m^re  ont  ^t^  ^org^, 
coupes  ea  morceaux,  bouillis,  rOlis,  maag^s  vivaats.  Je 
n'exagftre  rien;  voili  ToBuvre  de  vos  ministres.  Voila,  mylords, 
quels  sont  aujourd'hui  les  allies  de  la  Grande-Bretagne;  le 
carnage,  la  delation,  la  destruction  suivent  partout  nos 
armes;  voil4  comment,  aujourd*bui,  nous  faisons  la  guerre. 

«  Victorieuses  ou  vaincues,  les  armes  de  ce  pays  sont  d^sho- 
nor^es.  Est-ce  ainsi  qu'autrefois  nous  agissions?  Est-ce  par  de 
semblables  moyens  que  nous  sommes  parvenus  k  ce  faite  de 
grandeur  et  de  gloire  qui,  en  portant  notre  reputation  dans 
tons  les  coins  du  globe,  rendait  t^moignage  k  notre  justice,  k 
notre  piti^,  k  notre  integrity  nationale?  Est-ce  en  se  servant  du 
tomahawk  et  du  scalpel  que  la  valeur  et  Tbumanit^  britan- 
nique  ^taient  devenues  proverbiales?  Est-ce  ainsi  que  nos 
triomphes  m^mes  et  I'^elat  de  nos  conqu^tes  p&lissaient  d  cOt^ 
de  Thonneur  national?  Est-ce  en  d^chainant  des  sauvages,  pour 
qu'ils  plongent  leurs  mains  dans  le  sang  de  nos  ennemis,  que 
nous  avions  uni  ensemble  les  devoirs  du  soldat,  du  citoyen 
et  de  rhomme?  Est-ce  1^  une  guerre  honorable?  Est-ce  \k 
cette  grandeur  et  cette  g^n^rosit^  qui  fait  de  Tambition  une 
vertu  *  ?  » 

1.  Hazlitt,  Eloq.  of  the  british  Senate,  I,  1 73. 
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uis  s'adressant  au  bon  sens  anglais  : 

Vous  ne  pouvez  conqu^rir  les  Am^ricaios,  cria-t-il.  Vous 
Bz  du  nombre  de  vos  troupes,  vous  dites  que  vous  disper- 
z  leur  arm^e ;  il  me  serait  aussi  facile  de  la  chasser  de- 
moi  avec  cette  b^quille.  Vous  avez  fouill^  tous  les  recoins 
'Allemagne,  mais  quarante  mille  paysans  allemands  ne 
liront  jamais  un  uombre  decuple  d*hommes  libres  et 
iglais ;  iis  peu?ent  tout  ravager,  lis  ne  peuvent  rien  con- 
'irl 

Mais  qu*est-ce  que  vous  voulez  conqu^rir?  Est-ce  la  carte 
a^rique?  Qu*est-ce  que  peuvent  faire  vos  troupes  en  de- 
de  la  protection  de  votre  flotte?  En  hiver,  si  on  les  ras- 
ble,  elles  meurent  de  faim ;  si  on  les  disperse,  elles  sont 
rises  en  detail.  Je  sais  ce  que  valent  les  esp^rances  et  les 
aesses  du  printemps ;  je  connais  Tapp&t  que  nous  jettent 
ainistres,  mais  k  la  fin  arrivent  T^quinoxe  et  le  dt^sappoin- 
3nt. 

Yous  n*avez  rien  gagn^  en  Am^rique  que  des  garnisons. 
jis  trois  ans  vous  apprenez  aux  Am^ricaius  Tart  de  la 
re,  et  ce  sont  de  bons  ^coliers.  Ges  forces  que  vous  avez 
iy6es,  c'est  trop  pour  faire  la  paix,  c*est  trop  peu  pour  faire 
uerre. 

Supposons  que  vous  Temportiez?  Et  apr6s?  Pouvez-vous 
jrles  Am^ricains^  vous  respecter?  Leur  ferez-vous  porter 
souleurs?  N'aurez-vous  pas  plants  dans  leur  cceur  una 
e  invincible  ?  Le  sang  qu*ils  out  regu  dans  leurs  veiues 
dit  assez  qu'ils  ne  vous  respecteront  jamais. 
Si  les  ministres  sont  fond^s  k  dire  qu*il  n'y  a  aucune  es- 
de  traitd  entre  TAm^rique  et  la  France,  il  vous  reste  en- 
une  chance;  le  point  d'bonneur  est  sauf,  h^tez-vous  de 
Br. 

\cceptez  le  plan  que  je  vous  offre,  il  pent  produire  uue 
rsion  considerable  en  Am^rique,  et  nous  donner  ici 
mimit^;  il  laisse  un  choix  k  FAm^rique;  ce  choix,  elle 
'a  pas  eu  jusqu*^  present.  Vous  lui  avez  dit :  Posez  les 
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r  ranee,  aiors  aeciarez  la  guerre,  n  auriez-vous  que  cmq  yais- 
seaux  deligoe;  mais  la  France  reculera  le  plus  lougtempis 
possible  avant  de  faire  un  traits.  Maioteoaot  tous  dies  k  la 
merci  de  tous  les  petits  princes  d*Alleniagne ;  les  preten- 
tions de  la  France  grandiront  chaque  jour,  elle  deviendra 
pariie  avouie  soit  en  paix,  soit  en  guerre.  Vous  avez  essay^ 
d'une  soumission  sans  condition,  essayez  d*une  justice  sans 
condition.  Vous  y  compromettrez  moins  voire  dignity  qu'en 
vous  soumettant  aux  demandes  des  chancelleries  d*Ailcmagne. 
Nous  sommes  les  agresseurs,  nous  avons  attaqu^  rAm^rique 
comme  V  Armada  espagnole  a  jadis  attaqu^  TAngleierre.  Essayez 
de  la  bonte.  La  bont^  n'a  jamais  nui  4  personne,  elle  mettra 
le  trOne  du  roi  oiH  il  doit  6tre,  dans  le  cceur  de  ses  peuples, 
et  alors  des  millions  d*hommes,  ici  ou  au  loin,  qui  ne  parlent 
que  de  reproches  et  de  revokes,  prieront  Dieu  pour  le  souve- 
rain  ^  » 

Le  d^bat  qui  suivit  cette  motion  fut  des  plus  yifs; 
les  dues  de  Grafton  et  de  Manchester,  les  lords  Camden 
et  Shelburne  soutinrent  Chatham,  qui  fut  surtout  atta- 
qu6  par  lord  Mansfield  et  le  nouvel  archev6que  d'York, 
le  docteur  Markham.  Ce  n'est  pas  le  moindre  inconve- 
nient des  6v6ques  politiques,  que  de  leur  voir  prficher 
la  guerre  et  le  Dieu  des  combats.  Chatham  paria  une 
seconde  fois  avec  la  mSme  Eloquence;  mais  ce  fut  en 
vain;  76  voix  contre  26 rejetJirent  sa  proposition. 

Et  cependant  ce  qui  fait  aujourd'hui  la  grandeur  de 
son  nom,  ce  sont  ces  batailles  perdues  pour  la  defense 
de  la  justice  et  de  Fhumanit^. 


1.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  155. 
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Dans  la  Chambre  des  communes,  Topposition  ne  fut 
pas  moins  vive  :  k  ces  terribles  accusations,  les  minis- 
tres  avaient  une  r^ponse  toule  pr6te,  une  arme  d'un 
metal  si  dur,  qu'aprfes  avoir  tant  servi  elle  est  encore 
toute  neuve,  et  durera  sans  doute  autant  que  Tigno- 
rance  et  la  cr6dulit6.  Ceux  qui  d6fendaient  TAm^rique 
^taient  les  ennemis  de  TAngleterre ;  il  n'y  avait  qu'k  les 
faire  taire  pour  que  tout  aMt  bien.  N'est-il  pas  Evident 
que,  si  on  pendait  tons  ceux  qui  se  plaignent  de  souffrir, 
il  n'y  aurait  plus  de  malades,  et  que  tout  le  monde  se 
porterait  bien,  offidellement? 

Le  ministre  proposa  done  la  suspension  partielle  de 
Vhabeas  corpus;  un  bill  qui  permettait  k  Sa  Majesty, 
(c'est-k-dire  aux  ministres)  de  saisir  et  de  d^tenir  toute 
personne  chargie  ou  soupgonnee  du  crime  de  haute  tra- 
hison  commis  en  Am^rique,  ou  sur  les  hautes  mers.  La 
course  devenait  piraterie, 

«  Nous  ayons,  disait  lord  North,  beaucoup  de  pri- 
sonniers  que,  pendant  la  guerre  pr6sente,  nous  avons 
saisis  en  flagrant  d^lit  de  haute  trahison;  et  il  y  a  des 
gens  coupables  de  ce  crime  qu'on  pourrait  arr^ter,  mais 
que,  faute  de  preuves,  on  ne  pourrait  pas  garder  en 
prison.  » 

Et  faute  de  preuves  on  s'attribuait  le  droit  de  les  in- 
terner  ou  de  les  exiler. 

«  Nos  libert^s  sont  en  danger,  cria  Fox,  qui  venait  de 
passer  Ji  Topposition,  et  commen^ait  a  sentir  que  Tar- 
bitraire  blesse  souvent  ceux-1^  mtoe  qui  Font  6tabli. 

«  Qui  sail;  ajouta-t-il,  si,  dans  la  plenitude  de  leur  malice, 
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terre,  et  n'ai  vu  d'autre  mer  que  la  Manche  enlre  Douvres  et 
Calais,  et  que  toute  ma  piraterie  a  ^t^  commise  sur  des  pois- 
SODS  muets? 

«  —  Tout  cela  peut  6tre  vrai,  me  r^pondra  un  ministre  ou 
quelque  valet  de  ministre^  mais  vous  6tes  suspect,  cela  suffit ;  ce 
n*est  pas  le  moment  de  la  preuve.  Je  sais  que  vous  aimez 
rficosse;  aussi,  par  cette  lettre  munie  du  seing  royal ,  je  vous 
envoie  ^tudier  la  langue  erse  dans  I'Ue  de  Bute  Aussit6t  que 
Teffet  du  bill  aura  cess^,  vous  aurez  la  libert(S  de  retourner 
otL  bon  vous  semblera,  et  alors  vous  pourrez  sommer  vos  accu- 
sateurs  de  prouver  leurs  accusations  de  baute  trahison  com- 
mises  en  Am^rique  ou  sur  les  bautes  mers,  ou  de  piraterie. 
Mais  alors  ils  vous  riront  au  nez,  et  vous  dironi  qu'ils  ne  vous 
ont  jamais  accuse ;  vous  n'^tiez  pas  coupable^  vous  6tiez 
suspect*.  » 

C'6tait,  je  le  Yeux,  une  crainte  imaginaire ;  mais  pour- 
quoi  ?  Parce  qu'il  y  avail  en  Angleterre  assez  d'esprit 
public,  un  Parlement  assez  r6solu  et  une  presse  assez 
libre  pour  emp6cher  Tabus.  Mais  sans  ces  garanties, 
quel  citoyen  eilt  et6  h  Tabri  du  danger?  m  Personne,  dir 
sait  Malesherbes  k  Louis  XV,  n'est  assez  grand  chez  nous 
pour  ^chapper  h  la  vengeance  d'un  ministre,  ni  assez 
petit  pour  ne  pas  craindre  la  rancune  d'un  commis.  » 

Vous  avez  vu  que  Chatham  parle  souvent  d'un  trait6 
de  TAm^rique  avee  la  France;  c'est  qu'en  effet  ce  traits 

1 .  Lord  Bute  ^tait  le  favor!  du  roi. 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  153. 


tinent  par  la  paix  de  1763;  mais  Ghoiseul,  signant  ce 
traits,  s'^tait  6cri6  :  Nous  les  tenons;  il  avait  compris 
des  le  premier  jour  que  les  colonies ,  d^livr^es  de  la 
crainte  de  la  France,  seraient  trop  puissantes  pour  sup- 
porter la  tutelle  oppressive  deTAngleterre. 

Aussi,  des  les  premieres  querelles  entre  les  colonies 
et  la  m^tropole,  la  France  eut-elle  Toeil  ouvert  sur  ces 
difficult6s.  En  1767,  le  ministre  fran^ais  residant  k 
Londres  avait  pour  le  docteur  Franklin ,  agent  des 
colonies,  une  telle  amiti^,  il  s'iuqui^tait  avec  tant  de 
souci  des  souffrances  et  des  plaintes  am^ricaines,  que  le 
docteur,  quialors  ne  voulait  pas  briser  levase  deporce- 
laine,  sachant  qu'il  6tait  fragile,  et  une  fois  bris6  irre- 
parable, 6crivait  k  son  fils  : 

c(  J'imagine  que  cette  nation  intrigante  aimerait  a  se 
m^ler  de  nos  aifaires  et  h  souffler  le  feu  entre  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  et  ses  colonies ;  mais  j'espSre  que  nous  ne  lui 
donnerons  pas  ce  plaisir.  » 

En  1775,  le  docteur  n'en  6tait  plus  \k;  la  nation 
intrigante  6tait  devenue  une  amie  qu'on  voulait  con- 
qu6rir.  On  ^crivait  a  Franklin  que  I'Europe  souhaitait 
kTAm^rique  le  plus  heureux  succes;  mais,  disait  Fran- 
klin, h  qui  les  mots  ne  suffisaient  pas  :  c<  Si  nous  rom- 
pons  avec  TAngleterre,  et  si  nous  nous  d6clarons  in- 
dependants,  y  aura-t-il  une  puissance  en  Europe  qui 
veuille  s'allier  avec  nous,  et  profiler  de  notre  com- 


Cette  nation  vers  laquelle  TAmerique  insiirgee  jetait 
les  yeux,  c'6tait  son  ancienne  ennemie,  la  France;  aussi, 
dfes  le  mois  de  mars  1776,  voyons-nous  le  Congres  en- 
voyer  Silas  Deane,  du  Connecticut,  comme  agent  poli- 
tique pr^s  de  la  cour  de  Versailles. ' 

Silas  Deane  arrivait  comme  simple  marchand-,  il  de- 
vait,  suivant  ses  instructions,  solliciter  une  entrevue 
avec  le  ministre  des  affaires  6trangeres,  le  comte  de 
Vergennes,  et  demander  au  gouvernement  fran^ais,  ou 
de  lui  fournir,  ou  de  lui  laisser  acheter  ce  qu'on  ne 
pouvait  se  procurer  en  Amirique  :  des  vfitements,  des 
armes,  des  munitions  pour  vingt-cinq  millehommes, 
et  cent  pieces  de  canon  de  campagne.  En  m6me  temps 
Silas  Deane  devait  sonder  le  ministre,  pour  savoir  si  la 
France  reconnaltraitTAm^rique  ind^pendante;  il  offrait 
de  transferer  a  la  France  les  avantages  commerciaux 
dont  I'Angleterre  jouissait  pr^cMemment. 

Silas  Deane  arriva  h  Paris  vers  le  1®'  juillet  1776; 
son  arrivee  fut  aussit6t  connue  h  Londres,  et  lord  Stor- 
mont  fut  envoys  tout  expres  h  Paris  pour  surveiller  les 
raouvements  de  Tagent  am6ricain. 

N6anmoins,  par  I'interm^diaire  d'un  ami  de  TAm^- 
rique,  M.  Dubourg,  Silas  Deane  fut  facilement  introduit 
k  Versailles  aupres  de  M.  de  Vergennes. 

D^s  le  mois  de  mars,  un  m^moire,  r6dige  par  M.  Ge- 
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duite  de  la  France. 

II  y  avait  trois  partis  a  prendre  :  l**la  guerre;  2**une 
paix  franche  avec  I'Angleterre;  3^  une  neutrality  qui 
secourrait  les  Americains,  en  les  reconnaissant  comme 
bellig^rants. 

La  paix  franche  avec  TAngleterre,  M.  de  Vergennes 
n'en  voulait  pas. 

«  Les  Anglais,  disait-il,  habitues  k  se  conduire  par  Timpul- 
sion  de  leurs  int^rfits,  et  i  juger  des  autres  par  eux-m6mes, 
croiront  toujours  que  nous  ne  laisserons  pas  ^cbapper  une  si 
belle  occasion  de  leur  nuire... 

a  Une  apatbie  trop  marquee.-  sera  interpr^t^e  comme 
Feffet  de  la  crainte,  et  de  cet  amour  immod^r^de  la  paix  qui, 
depuis  pen  d'ann^eS;  a  produit  tant  de  maux  et  d'iujustices... 
11  est  d  craindre,  en  ce  cas,  que  TADgleterre  ne  devienue 
plus  exigeaute  encore  qu*elle  ne  Pest  d^j^,  et  qu'elle  n*ose 
tout,  soit  directement  et  k  face  d^couverte,  soit  par  Tinso- 
lence  et  Tinjustice  de  ses  visites  et  de  ses  croisi^res,  et  par 
des  insultes  de  detail  qu*elle  ne  voudra  ni  ne  pourra  r^parer, 
et  que  nous  ne  pourrons  ni  ne  voudrons  d^vorer.  Les  Anglais 
ne  respectent  que  ceux  qui  peuvent  se  faire  craindre.  » 

La  guerre  avait  un  certain  attrait  pour  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes. 

«  Si,  dit-il,  les  dispositions  du  roi  de  France  et  du  roi  d'Es- 
pagne  *  ^taient  guerri^res,  s'ils  6taient  disposes  se  livrer  d 
rimpulsion  de  leur  iot^r^t,  et  peut-6tre  d  la  justice  de  leur 

1 .  De  Witt,  Jefferson,  p.  494. 

2.  En  vertu  du  pacte  de  famille,  les  deux  cours  agissaient  ensemble. 


ues  3  leur  puissance  euecuve,  ii  lauaroii  sans  aouie  ieur  cure 
que  la  Providence  a  marqn^  ce  moment  pour  rhmniliation 
de  TAngleterre,  qu'elle  Ta  frapp^e  de  Tavenglement,  qui  est  le 
pr^cursear  le  plus  certain  de  la  destruction,  et  qu'il  est  temps 
de  Tenger  sur  cette  nation  les  menaces  qu'elle  a  faites  depuis 
le  commencement  du  si^cle  k  ceux  qui  ont  eu  le  malheur 
d'etre  ses  voisins  et  ses  rivaux* 

«  11  faudrait  alors  ne  n^giiger  aucun  des  moyens  possibles 
pour  rendre  la  campagne  prochaine  aussi  Tive  qu'il  se  pour- 
rait,  et  pour  procurer  des  avantages  aux  Am^ricains. 

«  Le  degr^  d'achamement  et  d'^puisement  des  deux  partis, 
qui  en  r^sulterait,  d^terminerait  alors  Tinstant  de  frapper  des 
coups  d^cisifs,  qui  feraient  rentrer  TAngleterre  dans  I'ordre 
des  puissances  secondaires,  lui  raviraient  Fempire  qu'elle  pr^ 
tend  exercer  dans  les  quatre  parties  du  monde  avec  autant 
d'orgueil  que  d'injustice,  et  d^livreraient  I'univers  d'un  tyran 
avide  qui  veut  &  la  fois  engloutir  tout  le  pouvoir  et  toutes  les 
richesses. 

«  Mais,  ajoute  M.  de  Yergennes,  ce  n'est  pas  1^  le  point  de 
Yue  0^  les  deux  monarques  veulent  se  placer ;  leur  r6le  parait, 
dans  la  conjoncture  actuelle,  devoir  se  borner  k  une  pr^ 
voyance  circonspecte  mais  active.  » 

Le  systfeme  6tait  done  de  voir  venire  et  la  politique 
accept6e  par  Louis  XVI  6tait  celle-ci : 

1®  Continuer  k  entretenir  avec  dext^iti  la  s6curit6 
du  minist^re  anglais  sur  les  intentions  de  la  France  et 
de  TEspagne. 

2®  Donner  aux  insurgents  des  secours  secrets  en 
munitions  et  en  argent. 

3^  Ne  point  pactiser  avec  eux  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  se  ren- 
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dissent  ind^pendants,  que  leur  gouvernement  fiit  assur6, 
at  qu'oD  n'eAt  plus  k  craindre  une  r6union  de  la 
tropole  et  des  colonies. 

En  d'autres  termes,  on  abceptait  la  guerre  dans 
I'avenir. 

En  attendant,  on  r^tablissait  la  marine,  on  accumu- 
lait  des  provisions,  on  pr6parait  des  escadres  h  Toulon 
et  k  Brest,  tandis  qu'on  engageait  I'Espagne  k  en  pre- 
parer une  au  Ferrol. 

M.  de  Vergennes  re^ut  Silas  Deane,  il  lui  dit  que 
la  France  sentait  I'importance  du  commerce  de  TAm^- 
rique,  que  ces  relations  mutuelles  6taient  dans  I'interfit 
des  deux  pays,  et  qu'on  laisserait  les  ports  ouverts  k 
FAm^rique  et  h  I'Angleterre. 

Qu'on  n'encouragerait  pas  Tembarquement  de  pro- 
visions militaires :  mais  que,  si  la  douane  ou  la  police 
y  mettait  quelque  obstacle,  on  trouverait  moyen  de  le 
lever. 

Quant  k  Vindipendance^  c'^taitle  secret  du  temps; 
on  ne  pouvait  done  rien  dire.  Mais  on  avertit  Silas 
Deane  de  se  mefier  de  lord  Stormont,  qui  devait  avoir 
des  espionSj  etpourrait  demander  son  extradition^;  on 
I'engagea  k  s'adresser,  non  plus  k  M.  de  Vergennes, 
mais  k  M.  Gerard,  qui  avail  la  confiance  du  ministre. 

Apr^s  la  prise  de  New- York  par  les  Anglais  en  sep- 
tembre  1776,  on  sen  tit  en  Am^rique  qu'on  avait  un 
besoin  absolu  dela  France,  et  on  resolut  d'envoyer  trois 
personnes,  en  mission  secrete,  a  la  cour  de  France. 

1.  Pitkin,  I,  406. 
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suis  plus  bon  k  rien;  mai 
de  drap  quand  ils  arri^ 
le  dernier  morceau,  pr 
drez  ^  »  On  lui  adjoignit 
et  enfin,  au  refus  de  Jefi 
Angleterre. 

Franklin  s'embarqua 
crainte  d'etre  pris  par  1 
un  mauvais  parti;  mai 
la  baie  de  Quiberon,  e 
Tannic. 

G'etait  assurement  le 
Avec  son  air  venerable , 
v6tements  de  gros  draj 
bienl6t  un  personnage 
6tait  en  m6me  temps  Yi 
commensal  de  madame 
d6mie  des  sciences;  il  s 
la  yille ;  sa  petite  retrail 
politique;  il  donna  k  Yi 
sante  en  France,  Topin 

D^s  le  mois  de  mai  ! 
docteur  Cooper,  un  dei 
lution  : 

«  Toutel'Europe  est  d( 
1.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  125. 
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Europe ;  lis  iisent  avec  entbousiasme  les  constitutions  de  nos 
colonies  devenues  libres.  11  y  a  tant  de  gens  qui  parlent  de  se 
rendre  en  Am^rique  avec  leur  famille  et  leur  fortune  aussi- 
t6t  que  la  paix  sera  faite  et  notre  ind6pendance  ^tablie,  qu*on 
croit  g6n6ralement  que  I'toigration  europ^enne  nous  appor- 
tera  un  prodigieux  accroissement  de  force,  de  ricbesse  et  d'in- 
dustrie.  On  croit  aussi  que,  pour  diminuer  ou  pr^venir  cette 
Emigration;  les  tyrannies  d*Europe  devront  se  d^tendre,  et 
accorder  k  leurs  peuples  plus  de  liberty.  C*est  ici  nn  commun 
diclon  que  notre  cause  est  la  cause  du  genre  humain,  et  que 
nous  combattons  pour  la  liberty  de  TEurope  en  combattant 
pour  la  n6tre.  Cest  une  glorieuse  tftche  que  nous  assigne  la 
Providence;  j*esp6re  qu'elle  nousa  donnE  une  Energie et  une 
yertu  suffisantes  pour  ce  grand  objet,  et  qu'elle  finira  par  cou- 
ronner  nos  entreprises  par  le  succ^s  K  » 

Franklin  avail  raison ;  c'6tait  \k  T^tat  de  ropinion, 
mais  ropinion  ne  se  fait  pas  seule,  il  faut  des  gens  qui 
^crivent,  parlent,  agissent,  et  cette  opinion,  personne 
plus  que  Franklin  n'avait  contribue  k  la  faire  naltre ;  ce 
fut  lui  qui  gagna  la  France  k  TAm^rique;  ce  n'est  pas 
le  moindre  service  qu'il  a  rendu  k  son  pays, 

D^s  son  arriv6e,  il  fit  un  de  ces  actes  decisifs  qui  en- 
l^vent  ropinion;  lord  Stormont  avait  ce  d^faut  trop 
commun  aux  Anglais  de  prendre  un  langage  mena- 
(iant,  et  de  s'imaginer  que  tout  doit  plier  devantun  An- 
glais; k  Versailles  on  le  supportait  avec  peine.  Franklin 
lui  6crivit  pour  lui  proposer  I'echange  de  matelots  pris 

1.  Franklin  Work,  1,  308. 


les  aucune  communication ,  k  moins  qu'ils  ne  viennent 
implorer  leur  grAce  de  Sa  Majesty. »  Franklin  renvoya 
la  lettre  avec  ces  mots  :  «c  En  reponse  k  une  lettre  qui 
touche  aux  int^r^ts  les  plus  sacr^s  de  rhumanit^,  nous 
avons  re^u  la  note  ind^cente  ci-incluse;  nous  laren- 
voyons  a  Votre  Seigneurie  pour  qu'elle  fasse  de  plus 
s^rieuses  reflexions,  yr 

J'ai  dit  que  Franklin  avait  beaucoup  contribue  k  la 
conqu^te  de  Topinion;  il  est  un  homme  qu'il  faut  mettre 
k  c6t6  de  Franklin,  et  qui  fit  plus  peut-6tre,  car  il  6tait 
Fran^ais,  c'est  La  Fayette. 

Gilbert  de  Motier,  marquis  de  La  Fayette,  etait  ne 
en  17S7;  son  pere,  colonel  des  grenadiers  de  France, 
avait  6t6  tu6  k  Minden,  quelques  jours  avant  la  nais- 
sance  de  son  flls;  sa  mere,  morte  en  1770,  Vavait 
laiss6  orphelin  k  treize  ans,  et  possesseur  d'une  grande 
fortune,  200,000  livres  de  rente.  Suivant  Tusage,  on 
Tavait  fait  officier  quand  il  n'etait qu'un  enfant;  il  etait 
entr6  aux  mousquetaires  noirs;  ce  qui  n'empfichaitpas 
qu'on  le  mlt  au  college,  d'oii  il  ne  sortait  qu'aux  jours 
de  revue.  De  la  il  6tait  pass6  k  TAcademie  de  Versailles 
pour  apprendre  k  monter  a  cheval ;  a  seize  ans,  on  I'avait 
mari6  mademoiselle  de  Noailles,  et  envoy^  au  regi- 
ment, k  Metz. 

Ce  fut  Ik  qu'en  1776  il  fut  invito  par  le  mar6chal  de 
Broglie  k  diner  avec  le  due  de  Gloucester,  frfere  du  roi 
d'Angleterre.  Le  due,  qui  avait  a  se  plaindre  de  la  facon 
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dont  on  traitailla  duchesse  h  la  cour,  etait  dans  I'oppo- 
sition^  II  venait  de  recevoir  la  Declaration  d'indepen- 
dance,  et  pendant  tout  le  diner  on  parla  de  ce  grand 
evenement.  Le  jeune  La  Fayette  s'enflamma,  et  con^ut 
aussit6t  le  projet  de  partir  pour  rAmerique  avec  deux 
de  ses  jeunes  amis,  le  comte  de  Segur  et  le  vicomte  de 
Noailles,  qu'il  devait  retrouver  k  la  Constituante.  II 
avait,  disait-il,  Y ambition  de  la  liberU. 

«  Jamais  si  belle  cause  n'avait  attir^  rattention  des  hommes ; 
c^^tait  le  dernier  combat  de  la  liberti,  et  sa  d^faite  ne  lui  lais- 
sait  ni  asile,  ni  esp6raDce.  Oppresseurs  et  opprim^s,  tous 
allaienl  recevoir  une  legon ;  ce  grand  ouvrage  devait  s'^lever, 
ou  ies  droits  de  rhumanit^  se  perdaient  sous  ses  ruines.  En 
m^me  temps  les  destins  de  la  France  et  ceux  de  sa  rivale 
allaient  se  decider;  TAngleterre  se  voyait  eniever,  avec  les 
nouveaux  !^tats,  un  grand  commerce  tout  k  son  avantage,  un 
quart  de  ses  sujets  augmentant  sans  cesse  par  une  rapide  mul- 
tiplication, et  r^migration  de  toutes  les  parties  de  I'Europe; 
enfin,  plus  que  la  moiti^  et  la  plus  belle  portion  du  territoire 
britannique.  Mais  se  r^unissait-elle  d  ses  treize  colonies,  e'en 
^tait  fait  de  nos  Antilles  et  de  nos  possessions  d'Afrique  et 
d*Asie,  de  notre  commerce  maritime,  et  par  consequent  de 
notre  marine,  enfin  de  notre  existence  politique. 

a  A  la  premiere  connaissance  de  cette  querelle,  mon  ccsur 
fut  enroU,  et  je  ne  songeai  qu'^  joindre  mes  drapeaux.  De  ma 
famille  je  n'attendais  que  des  obstacles;  je  comptai  done  sur 
moi,  et  osai  prendre  pour  devise  k  mes  armes  ces  mots :  Cur 
nan?  afin  qu'ils  me  servissent  quelquefois  d'encouragement 
et  de  r^ponse.  Silas  Deane  6tait  k  Paris,  mais  on  craignait  de 
le  voir,  et  sa  voix  ^tait  couverte  par  les  cris  delord  Stormont... 

Lord  Mahon,  YI,  160. 
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Ce  n'etait  pas  chose  aisee  pour  M.  de  La  Fayette  que 
de  partir,  m^me  sur  un  vaisseau  ^quip^  k  ses  frais;  les 
lettres  de  sa  famille  itaient  terribles,  et  une  lettre  de 
cachet  p^remptoire  Tenvoyait  k  Marseille  et  en  Sicile ; 
sa  jeune  femme  6tait  grosse,  ses  amis  effrayes.  La 
Fayette  brava  tout,  partit  pour  Bordeaux,  et  deguise 
en  courrier,  gagna  le  Passage,  ou  Tattendait  son  vais- 
seau; de  la  il  6crivit  k  M.  de  Maurepas,  qui  ne  lui  r6- 
pondait  pas,  que  son  silence  4tait  un  ordre  tacite^  et 
pai*tit  apr^s  cette  plaisanterie. 

Apres  une  traversee  difficile,  il  d^barqua  a  Charleston, 
en  Caroline,  fit  trois  cents  lieues  k  cheval  pour  gagner 
Philadelphie,  et  en  arrivant  y  trouva  une  deception. 
Un  grand  nombre  d'etrangers,  fran^ais,  allemands, 
polonais,  6taient  venus  demander  du  service ;  mais  tous 
etrangers  a  la  langue  anglaise,  et  pen  habitues  a  cette 
guerre  de  paysans^.  On  avait  et6  bient6t  fatigue  de 
leurs  pr6tentions  et  de  leur  incapacit6. 

La  Fayette  fut  ref  u  par  Lowell,  le  president  du  comite 

1 .  Uimoires  de  La  Fajette,  I,  p.  9. 

2.  Un  de  ceux  qui  rendireni  le  plus  de  service,  en  ^tablissant  la 
discipline,  le  baron  de  Steuben,  v^t^ran  de  I'^cole  de  Fr^d^ric  H,  est 
rest^  c^l^bre  par  ses  fureurs.  Quand  il  avait  ^pui86  tous  ses  jurons  alle- 
mands et  fran^ais  centre  ses  recrues,  il  appelait  son  aide  de  camp, 
Walker,  le  seul,  avec  Hamilton,  qui  parlftt  fran^ais  dans  I'arm^e  : 
«  Yenez,  Walker,  mon  ami,  sacre  de  gaucheries  de  ces  badauds,  je 
n'en  puis  plus ;  je  ne  peux  plus  jurer.  n 
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phie,  le  siege  du  Congres,  qu'on  venail  atlaquer.  La 
route  directe  etait  de  remonter  la  Delaware,  mais  on 
s'etait  effray6  d^s  defenses  qu'y  avaient  aceumulees  les 
Americains,  et  Tarmee  anglaise,  prenant  un  etrange 
chemin,  decrivait  un  arc  de  cercle  et  venait  attaquer 
Philadelphie  par  la  gauche,  en  se  mettant  le  Maryland 
a  dos. 

Le  2S  aout  1777,  les  Anglais  debarquerent  au  fond 
de  la  Chesapeake,  dans  la  riviere  d'Elk;  ils  6taientau 
nombre  de  14,000  hommes ;  Washington  avait  un 
nombre  d'hommes  inf6rieur  k  leur  opposer;  II  lui  avait 
fallu  traverser  Philadelphie,  ou  le  Congr^s  faisait  bonne 
contenance,  et  marcher  au-devant  de  I'ennemi,  qu'il 
rencontra  le  11  septembre  aupres  d'un  petit  affluent 
de  la  Delaware,  qu'on  nomme  la  Brandywine.  Jusque-1^ 
les  Americains  avaient  eu  des  combats,  et  non  pas  une 
bataille  rangee :  cette  fois  c'etait  une  grosse  affaire ;  mais 
Washington  ne  voulait  pas  perdre  Philadelphie  sans 
frapper  un  coup. 

L'armee  anglaise  se  partagea  en  deux  divisions  : 
Tune,  sous  les  ordres  du  general  Knyphausen,  attaqua 
de  front;  I'autre,  sous  les  ordres  du  comte  Cornwallis, 
fit  un  circuit,  et ,  tournant  les  Americains,  les  prit  de 
flanc  et  en  arriere.  Dans  de  pareilles  conditions,  la 
defaite  etait  certaine-,  la  deroute  des  Americains  fut  ge- 
nerale,  et  La  Fayette,  en  essayant  de  retenir  les  fugi- 
tifs,  fut  blesse  a  la  jambe;  Philadelphie  etait  perdue. 

Une  charmante  lettre  ecrite  par  La  Fayette  k  safemme, 
le  1®*^  octobre  1777,  nous  donne  des  details  sur  sa  bles- 
sure ;  il  plaisante  k  la  francaise,  et  ajoute  : 
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«  Apr^s  cela  on  ajoutera :  «  C*est  fort  bon;  mais  Philadel- 
«  phie  est  prise,  la  capitate  de  VAmMque,  le  boulevard  de  la  K- 
it  bertL  »  Vous  repartirez  poliment :  «  Vous  Mes  des  imbeciles. 
«  Philadelphie  est  une  triste  ville,  ouverte  de  tous  c6t6s,  dont 
a  le  port  6lait  d6jiferm6,quela  residence  duCongr^s  a  rendue 
a  fameuse,  je  ne  sais  pourquoi.  »  YoiU  ce  que  c'est  que  cette 
fameuse  ville,  laquelle,  par  parenthftse,  notrs  leur  ferons  biea 
rendre  t6t  ou  tard. 

«  S'ils  continuent  h.  tous  pousser  de  questions,  vous  las 
enverrez  promener  en  termes  que  vous  dira  le  vicomte  de 
Noailles,  parce  que  je  ne  veux  pas  perdre  le  temps  de  vous 
6crire  k  vous  parler  politique  *.  » 

Tout  en  raillant  avec  la  gr&ce  et  Fesprit  d'un  gentil- 
homme  fran^ais,  La  Fayette  exprimail  la  pens6e  gene- 
rale  des  Am6ricains.  lis  s'6taient  habitues  au  jeu  de  la 
guerre  et  k  ses  chances  journali^res. 

En  d6cembre  1776,  Tapproche  des  Anglais  avail  jet6 
la  terreur  k  Philadelphie ;  en  septembre  1777  on  etait 
familiarise  avec  cet  ev^nement;  on  se  disait  que  les 
Anglais,  obliges  de  garder  New-York  et  Philadelphie, 
diss6minaient  leurs  forces  en  les  immobilisant.  Autant 
de  gagn6  pour  les  Am^ricains. 

C'est  ainsi  que  Franklin  prit  la  chose,  au  moins  en 
public.  c<  Non,  non,  disait-il,  ce  n'est  pas  le  g6neral  Howe 

1.  M6moires  de  La  Fayette,  1. 1,  p.  104. 
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qui  a  pris  Philadel^ev  c'est  Philadelphia  qui  a  pris  le 
general  Howe » 

Le  Congrfes  se  retira  k  York,  dans  la  province  de  Pen- 
sylvanie,  en  mettant  la  Susquehanna  entre  lui  et  I'en- 
nemi.  II  y  resta  huit  mois,  c'est-a-dire  jusqu'a  I'evacua- 
tion  de  Philadelphie  par  les  Anglais.  Quant  {^Washington, 
avec  cette  froide  resolution  qui  6tait  dans  sob  caract^re, 
il  rassembla  ses  soldats,  pieds  nus  et  sans  pain,  et  le 
4  octobre  1777,  par  une  matinee  brumeuse,  il  attaqua 
au  point  du  jour  une  division  de  rann6e  anglaise  6tablie 
^  Germantown. 

Les  Am6ricains  chargferent  k  la  baionnette;  les  An- 
glais, surpris  et  mis  en  desordre ,  eurent  peine  a  se  re- 
connaitre,  mais  un  brouillard  6pais  empficha  les  Am6- 
ricains  de  suivre  leur  avantage;  dans  cette  nuit,  des 
regiments  tirerent  les  uns  sur  les  autres.  La  panique  se 
mit  chez  des  troupes  nouvelles ,  les  munitions  man- 
quferent,  et  TAnglais  resta  maltre  du  champ  de  bataille 
apr^s  avoir  perdu  500  hommes. 

c(  La  journee  a  ete  sanglante,  6crivait  Washington ; 
plut  au  ciel  que  je  pusse  ajouter  qu'elleaet6  bonne  pour 
nous. )) 

Ce  n'6tait  pas  une  victoire,  tant  s'en  faut,  mais  le 
combat  faisait  le  plus  grand  honneur  k  Washington  et 
aux  Am^ricains.  Un  peuple  n'est  vaincu  que  lorsqu'il  se 
r6signe  k  ne  plus  resister.  Ici  au  contraire ,  comme  k 
Trenton,  comme  k  Princeton,  on  voyait  des  hommes  que 
la  defaite  n'avait  point  abattus,  et  qui,  au  lieu  de  se  ca- 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  VI,  169. 
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Don  juge  en  laii  ae  courage,  ceue  naiaiue  lui  ires-re- 
marqu^e.  Et  lorsque,  quelques  mois  plus  tard ,  en  d6- 
cembre,  les  commissaires  am^ricains  conclurent  le  traite 
d'alliance  avec  la  France,  le  comte  de  Vergennes  leur 
dit :  cc  Vos  troupes  se  sont  bien  battues  en  plus  d'une 
occasion,  mais  rien  ne  m'a  plus  frapp6  que  de  voir  le 
general  Washington  attaquer  I'arm^e  du  general  Howe 
et  lui  livrer  bataille.  Amener  k  ce  point  une  arni6e  de 
nouvelle  lev^e,  cela  promet  tout  pour  Tavenir  ^  » 

Aprfes  la  bataille  de  Germantown,  Washington  se  retira 
h  Whitemarsh,  forte  position  k  quatorze  miUes  de  Phi- 
ladelphia Les  deux  Howe,  Tamiral  et  le  g^n^ral,  purent 
alors  attaquer  les  forts  qui  d6fendaient  la  Delaware ;  les 
Hessois  attaquerent  le  fort  Redbank ;  ils  6chouferent,  et 
leur  commandant,  le  comte  Donop,  mortellement  bless6, 
fut  fait  prisonnier.  Transport^  dans  le  fort,  il  y  fut 
soign6  par  un  Fran^ais,  Duplessis  de  Mauduit,  officier 
du  g^nie,  qui  avait  pris  du  service  en  Amerique. 

«  Ma  carriere  finit  de  bonne  heure,  dit  TAllemand 
en  rendant  le  dernier  soupir,  je  meurs  victime  de  mon 
ambition  et  de  I'avarice  de  mon  souverain.  » 

Donop  et  Mauduit,  c'etait  Fancien  et  le  vieux  raonde 
aux  prises,  le  soldat  et  le  citoyen,  le  mercenaire  et 
rhomme  qui  ne  se  bat  plus  que  pour  la  liberty. 

1.  Sparks,  Wask.y  t.  U,  p.  31. 
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Au  commencement  de  d^cembre,  les  forts  de  la 
Delaware  6taient  pris,  Howe  reunit  son  armee,  et  offrit 
bataille  h  Washington  prfes  de  Whitemarsh.  Le  Fabius 
am^ricain  ^tait  decide  k  ne  pas  quitter  sa  forte  position ; 
tout  se  reduisit  k  quelques  escarmouches,  ou  se  dis- 
tingualamilice  du  Maryland.  Howe,  ne  pouvant  attirer 
Vennemi  dans  la  plaine,  alia  prendre  ses  quartiers 
d'hiver  k  Philadelphie.  Cela  n'6tait  pas  moins  n^ces- 
saire  k  Washington.  Ses  soldats  n'avaient  pas  m6me 
de  couvertures,  et  le  manque  de  souliers  etait  si  ge- 
neral, qu'on  pouvait  suivre  I'arm^e  k  la  piste  par  les 
traces  de  sang  laiss6es  sur  la  neige.  Washington  s'en 
explique  dans  une  lettre  adressee  au  president  du  Con- 
gres,  Henri  Laurens,  de  la  Carohne  du  Sud,  qui  venait 
de  remplacer  Hancock,  oblige  de  se  retirer  k  cause  de 
sa  mauvaise  sant6.  La  lettre  est  du  23  d^cembre  1777, 
elle  est  navrante  : 


u  Je  D*ai  pas  Tombre  d*un  doute  que,  si  Ton  n*aindiore  le 
commissariat,  Tarm^e  sera  r^duite  ii  une  de  ces  trois  n^ces- 
sit6s  :  mourir  de  faim,  se  dissoudre  ou  se  disperser  pour  vivre 
comme  elle  pourra.  Je  n'exag^re  rien,  j*ai  de  fortes  raisons 
pour  redouter  ce  que  je  vous  dis. 

«  Hier  dans  Tapr^s-midi,  inform^  qu*uD  gros  de  troupes 
ennemies  ^tait  sorti  de  Philadelphie,  et  se  portait  sur  Derby 
avec  I'intention  apparente  de  fourrager,  j*ai  donn^  ordre  k 
mes  troupes  de  s'apprfiter  pour  gfiner  le  dessein  de  Tennemi. 
A  ma  grande  mortification,  je  fus  instruit,  k  n*en  pas  douter, 
que  mes  hommes  ne  pouvaient  remuer  faute  de  vivres;  une 
sedition  dangereuse  avait  eu  lieu  la  veille  au  soir,  les  efforts 
courageux  de  quelques  officiers  Tavaient^touff^ei  grand'peine; 
on  pouvait  craindre  que  la  faim  oe  la  fit  ^clater  de  nouveau. 
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pes  l^gfires  surveiJler  et  inqui^ter  rennemi,  tandis  que  d*au- 
tres  troupes  ^taient  aussit6t  envoy^es  de  diflf^rents  c6t^s  pour 
ramasser,  s*il  ^tait  possible^  quelques  provisions  pour  les  be- 
soins  pressants  de  Tarm^e.  Cela  suffira-t-il?  Nod;  trois  ou 
quatre  jours  de  mauvais  temps  am^neront  notre  destruction. 
Que  deviendra  done  rarm^e,  cet  hiver? 

a  ...  Je  le  declare  dans  la  sinc^rit^  de  mon  tme,  jamais 
g^n^ral  n*a  ^t^  plus  entrav^  que  moi  dans  ses  operations  par 
tons  les  services  de  Tarm^e. 

((  ...  11  n*est  pas  une  occasion  de  surprendre  Tennemi  avec 
succ^s  qui  n'ait  6t6  perdue  ou  compromise  faute  de  vivres. 
Et  ce  mal  si  grand,  si  criant^  n*est  pas  tout.  Depuis  la  bataille 
de  la  Brandywine,  nous  n'avons  jamais  regu  ni  savon,  ni  vinai- 
gre,  ni  rien  de  ce  que  nous  a  allou6  le  Congrfts.  Quant  au 
savon,  nous  n'en  avons  pas  grand  besoin  maintenant;  il  est 
peu  de  nos  hommes  qui  aient  plus  d'une  chemise,  beaucoup 
n'en  ont  que  la  moiti^  d'une,  quelques-uns  n'en  ont  pas  du 
tout...  Nous  avons  2,898  hommes  hors  de  service,  parce  qu'ils 
sont  nu~pieds  et  sans  vdtements. 

0  ...  Depuis  le  4  du  mois  courant,  le  nombre  de  soldats  va- 
lides  a  diminu^  de  deux  mille  hommes,  en  suite  des  souf- 
frances  qu'ils  ^prouvent  par  faute  de  couvertures.  lis  ont  6t6 
obliges,  et  un  grand  nombre  Test  encore,  de  rester  toute  la 
nuitassis  aupr^s  du  feu,  au  lieu  de  se  reposer  en  se  couchant. 

«  11  est  des  gentlemen  qui,  sans  savoir  si  Tarm^e  prendra 
ou  non  des  quartiers  d'biver,  se  croient  en  droit  de  nous 
adresser  des  reproches.  Croient- ils  done  que  les  soldats  sont 
de  bois  ou  de  pierre?  qu'ils  sont  c^galemenl  insensibles  au 
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froid  et  k  la  neige?...  Je  puis  assurer^  ces  messieurs  qu'il  est 
plus  ais6  et  iiioins  fatigaut  de  r(5diger  des  critiques,  quand 
on  est  assis  dans  une  chambre  commode,  au  coin  d'un  bon 
feu,  que  de  camper  sur  une  coUine  froide  et  humide,  et  de 
dormir  sous  la  giace  et  la  neige,  sans  v^tements  et  sans 
couvertures.  Quelle  que  soit  Findiff^rence  de  ces  messieurs, 
tant  de  privations  et  de  souffrances  me  touchent  profond(5ment ; 
c'est  du  fonds  du  coeur  que  je  plains  des  misfires  que  je  ne 
puis  ni  secourir  ni  prfivenir.  » 

Ce  fut  au  milieu  de  ces  souffrances  que  Washington 
eut  recours  aux  requisitions  forcees.  Dans  ces  mesures 
rigoureuses,  mais  necessaires,  il  mit  une  moderation 
extreme ;  e'en  fut  assez,  cependant ,  pour  exciter  le 
mecontentement  et  les  plaintes  de  ses  amis  les  plus 
chauds.  Quant  a  lui  on  voit  dans  ses  lettres  toute  sa  re- 
pugnance, il  declare  que  retourner  a  ce  moyen  extreme 
lui  semblerait  le  plus  grand  malheur  de  sa  vie.  II  avait 
Ykme  civile,  c'egt  la  sa  grandeur. 

La  decision  qu' avait  prise  Washington  d'etablir  ses 
quartiers  d'hiver  ^n  pleine  campagne,  fait  autant  d'hon- 
neur  h  sa  sagacite  qu'k  sa  fermete.  II  ne  manquait  pas 
de  gens  qui,  au  Congres,  s'etonnaient  que  Tarraee  ne 
march^t  pas,  et  dans  I'armee  il  ne  manquait  pas  d'offl- 
ciers  qui  auraient  voulu  s'installer  k  York  ou  a  Lancas- 
tre,  pour  y  trouver  les  commodit6s  de  la  vie.  Mais  Was- 
hington etait  decide  a  tenir  I'ennemi  en  haleine,  pour 
TempScher  d'etendre  ses  conqufites  et  son  influence. 

II  s'etablit  done  a  Valley-Forge,  forte  position  entre 
les  coUines  et  les  rives  de  la  Schuylkill,  k  vingt  milles 
seulement  de  Philadelphie.  C'^tait  un  d6sert  et  une  forSt. 
II  fallait  toute  Tautorite  de  Washington  pour  decider 
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mais  plus  heureux  pour  TAmerique,  avaient  lieu  au 
Nord.  Lh  les  Americains  6taient  victorieux,  et  les  An- 
glais humilies. 

Nous  avons  vu  que  les  Anglais,  utiiisant  h  leur  profit 
les  souvenirs  de  la  politique  frangaise,  avaient  resolu 
d'envahir  les  Colonies-Unies  par  le  Canada.  C'etait  une 
fa^on  d'isoler  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  en  occupant  la 
ligne  qui  va  des  lacs  canadiens  h  New- York  par  le  fleuve 
Hudson.  On  avait  r^uni  7,000  hommes  de  troupes  alle- 
mandes  et  anglaises;  les  Allemands  commandos  par  le 
general  Riedesel,  les  Anglais  par  le  general  Burgoyne. 

A  la  fin  de  juin  1777,  Tarm^e  partit  de  Crown -Point, 
sur  le  lac  Champlain,  et  s'empara  de  Ticonderoga,  et 
peu  apres  du  fort  fidouard;  elle  arrivait  ainsi  dans  la 
vallee  de  THudson. 

La  marche  etait  difficile,  il  fallait  traverser  des  bois 
et  des  marais  sans  routes.  II  n'etait  pas  ais6  de  tirer  des 
vivresdu  Canada;  on  n'avait  que  des  viandes  salees  ve- 
nues d'Angleterre,  et  transport6es  par  le  Saint- Laurent 
et  le  lac  Champlain.  On  avan(?ait  neanmoins,  en  pous- 
sant  devant  soi  des  Indiens,  qui  pillaient  et  tuaient  les 
ennemis,  et  quelquefois  m^me  les  amis  K 

1 .  Voir  Fhistoire  de  miss  Mac-Rea  daos  Lord  Mahon,  VT,  179. 


Ces  horreurs,  qui  eussent  abattu  un  peuple  faible, 
soulevferent  le  peuple  energique  de  la  NouvcUe-Angle- 
terre.  Ce  n'est  pas  un  peuple  de  soldats,  Tarmee  est 
pour  lui  une  servitude.  Mais  d6erocher  son  fusil  du 
mur,  monter  a  cheval  et  courir  au  danger,  c'est  Ik  ce 
qu'il  excelle  k  faire.  Amis,  parents,  tout  Tencourage,  et 
tel  qui  n'a  que  deux  couvertures  en  donne  une  a  delui 
.qui  part  pour  d^fendre  le  pays. 

Burgoyne  eut  bientdt  en  face  de  lui  une  arm6e  de 
13,000  hommes,  arm^e  sans  ordre  et  sans  discipline, 
qui  n'eiii  pas  tenu  enplaine,  mais  composee  d'hommes 
r6solus,  braves,  et  tireurs  admirables.  Les  Anglais  n*eu 
firent  que  trop  Texp^rience. 

Cette  arm6e  avait  pour  chef  le  general  Gates,  Anglais 
d'origine;  il  n'avait  qu'un  talent  mediocre;  mais  sous 
ses  ordres  6tait  un  Americain  hardi  et  plain  de  res- 
sources;  c'etait  Arnold,  que  Tenvie  devait  jeter  plus  tard 
dans  les  bras  des  Anglais,  pour  y  m^riter  le  renom  d'un 
traltre,  et  pour  6chouer  mis6rablement. 

La  premiere  rencontre  eut  lieu  k  Bennington,  entre 
un  corps  allemand,  command^  par  le  colonel  Baum,  et 
les  milices  de  New-Hampshire,  commandees  par  le  ge- 
neral Stark.  D^s  qu'il  aper^ut  Tennemi,  Stark  se  tourna 
vers  ses  soldats  :  aMes  enfants,  leur  dit-il,  voilk  les 
habits  rouges,  il  faut  qu'ils  soient  a  nous,  oil  Molly  Stark 
sera  veuve  cesoir.»  Les  Anglais  etles  AUemands  furent 
battus,  repousses,  ayant  200  tu6s  et  700  prisonniers. 

Cette  afaire  de  Bennington,  veritable  escarmouche, 
arrfita  Burgoyne.  Pour  ne  rien  donner  au  hasard,  il 
voulut  s'assurer  de  trente  jours  de  vivres,  et  resta  pres 
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peuies  cumues  uummees  nauieurs  ae  nenmus ;  uu 
officier  polonais  avait  choisi  cette  position  militaire, 
cet  officier,  c'6tait  Kosciusko. 

L'attaque  anglaise,  bravement  conduite,  ne  put  de- 
loger  ies  Americains ;  Burgoyne  se  trouva  r^uit  a  rester 
en  place,  inquiele  la  nuit,  et  par  Tennemi,  et  par  des 
troupeaux  de  loups  qui  venaient  en  hurlant  d^vorer  les 
cadavres  des  malheureux  soldats. 

Une  seconds  attaque,  essay^e  le  7  octobre,  amena  la 
retraite  des  Anglais.  Arnold,  sans  ordres,  prit  Fofifen- 
sive  k  son  tour;  Burgoyne,  oblig^  de  se  retirer  avec  une 
arm^e  en  d<5sordre,  reduite  k  3,300  hommes,  six  jours 
de  vivres  et  des  ennemis  invisibles  qui  Tentouraient  de 
toutes  parts,  fut  oblig^,  le  13  octobre,  de  traitor  avec  le 
general  Am^ricain,  et  de  se  rendre,  k  des  conditions 
honorable^  sans  doute,  mais  qui,  s'ils  prouvaient  que 
les  Anglais  s'6taient  bravement  battus,  n'en  accusaient 
que  mieux  I'^chec  qu'ils  avaient  regu. 

Quand,  le  matin  du  17  octobre,  les  soldats  anglais  se 
furent  rassembl^s  pour  deposer  leurs  armes  et  recevoir 
les  vivres  dontils  avaient  grand  besoin,  le  g6n6ral  Gates 
s'approcha  de  Burgoyne ,  et  lui  dit  avec  une  phrase 
banale  qui  aurait  pu  arriver  plus  a  propos  :  <c  G6n6ral, 

1.  U  n*^t&it  qu'^  dnquante  milles  d' Albany. 
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eux  de  vous  voir.  »  Burgoyne,  plus  homme 
3  soldat,  repondit  :  cc  Je  le  crois,  general, 
Qe  de  la  guerre  est  toute  pour  vous.  » 
ts  Am^ricains  se  conduisirent  avec  une  con- 
i  toucha  les  vaincus.  Burgoyne  lui-m6me 
aprfes  la  Convention  (nom  adouci  pour  la 
i),  une  des  premieres  personnes  qu'il  vit  fut 
Ichuyler.  U  possedait  h  Saratoga  des  scieries 
asins  qui  valaient  au  moins  J  0,000  livres 
que  Burgoyne  avait  fait  brAler,  parce  qu'ils 
defense. 

xprimai  mes  regrets,  dit  Burgoyne,  et  lui  expli- 
)ns  qui  m'avaient  fait  agir.  11  me  piia  de  n'y  plus 
taut  que  les  circonstances  me  justifiaient,  suivant 
et  les  regies  de  la  guerre,  et  qu'en  mfime  occa- 
;  fait  la  m6me  chose.  11  fit  plus,  il  chargea  un  de 
3amp  de  me  conduire  k  Albany  pour  me  procurer, 
meilleur  logement  que  n'en  trouverait  un  6tran- 
e  camp  me  conduisit^  une  maison  ^l^gante,  et, 
I  surprise ,  me  pr^senta  k  madame  Schuyler  et  k 
urant  tout  mon  s^jour  k  Albany,  je  restai  chez  le 
J  une  table  de  vingt  converts  pour  moi  et  mes 
les  ies  demonstrations  d'hospitalit^  possibles^. » 

uis  de  Chastelleux,  qui  en  1780  fit  un  voyage 
ue,  ne  fait  pas  une  peinture  moins  aimable 
r  et  de  sa  famille,  mais  il  ajoute  la  reflexion 
[ui  est  bien  d'un  bel  esprit  du  dix-huitieme 

ihon,  VI,  197. 
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bciiiiiua  yai  la  icuuitiuu  uc  u,ouu  uuiuujc&.. tit;  lut 

pour  I'Anglelerre  une  leQon  de moderation;  elle  apprit, 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  son  pouvoir  avait  des  bornes, 
que  la  distance,  I'eloignement,  le  courage  de  ses  sujets 
revolt^s  pouvaient  la  forcer  de  c6der. 

Pour  les  colonies,  ce  fut  une  le^on  de  confiance  en 
leur  bon  droit;  apr^s  trois  annees  de  mis^res,  le  sort 
tournait,  on  pouvait  esperer  I'independance  et  la  paix. 

Pour  TEurope,  c'etait  aussi  un  grand  ayertissement ; 
TAngleterre  echouait,  on  pouvait  s'allier  avec  les  colo- 
nies et  humilier  une  antique  rivale.  La  France  n'eut 
garde  de  laisser  echapper  cette  occasion. 

Ce  qui  n'est  pas  moins  singulier,  c'ost  que  cet  eve- 
nenient,  si  considerable  par  ses  consequences,  fut  tout 
a  fait  en  dehors  de  Taction  de  Washington.  Ce  fut  un 
general  obscur  dont  les  soldals  emporterent  la  victoire, 
et  cette  yictoire,  on  s'en  servitpour  humilier  Washing- 
ton. Gates  6crivit  au  Congres,  et  ne  prit  mfime  pas  la 
peine  d'informer  le  g6n6ral  en  chef  de  ce  qu'il  avait  fait. 
c<  Esperons  que  tout  finira  bien,  ecrivait  fruidcment 
Washington  k  Patrick  Heniy^  Si  notre  cause  reussit, 
peu  m'importe  ou  et  par  qui  cela  arrive.  » 

Cela  est  d'une  4me  herolque ;  mais  il  est  triste  de  voir 


1.  13  novembre  1777. 


ains  sentaient  si  peu  qu'ils  avaient 
i  grand  homme ;  c'est  une  justice  k 
a  Fayette,  qu'il  n'en  douta  jamais ; 
ispirent  la  joie  de  yivre  aupr^s  d*un 
homme;  il  n'y  a  chez  lui  ni  envie, 
ue  Tadmiration  et  Tamour.  G'est  1^ 
beau  titre  h  Testime  de  TAm^rique 

d'Am^rique  eurent  leur  contre-coup 

1777,  le  roi  ouvrit  le  Parlement  en 
ida  de  nouyeaux  moyens  d'^craser  la 
rait  la  reddition  de  Burgoyne,  mais 
smbarras. 

3parut  sur  la  briche.  Sa  politique  se 
lint :  maintenir  Funion  de  TAngle- 
s,  seul  moyen  d'abaisser  la  France ; 
r  h  TAm^rique,  lui  recoonaltre  tous 
sclamait,  hormis  rind^pendance,  et 
s  du  nouveau  continent.  Lord  Roc- 
tnis  pensaient  qu'il  ^tait  trop  tard, 

I'ind^pendance  ^tait  une  n^cessit^. 
•it6  qu'ils  n'osaient  encore  proclamer 

ut  done  Cbatbam  qui  soutint  tout  le 
ion  de  TAdresse. 

rties  de  son  discours,  il  y  eut  une 
«  des  soufirances,  et  peut-^tre  de  la 
m^e  du  Nord,  »  phrase  proph6tique, 
m  profonde  quand^  dix  jours  plus 
esastre  de  Saratoga. 
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«  MylordSy  dit-i^au  milieu  d'emb  arras  et  de  perils  sembla^ 
bles  aux  n^tres^  Fusage  de  la  couronne  a  toujours  6i6  de  de- 
mander  avis  et  secours  k  cette  Cbambre^  le  grand  conseil  b^rd- 
ditaire  de  la  nation.  C'est  le  droit  du  Parlement  que  de  donner 
cet  avis,  c'est  le  devoir  de  la  couronne  que  de  le  demander. 

a  Mais  aujourd'bui,  dans  la  crise  oti  nous  sommes,  on  ne 
YOus  demande  ni  conseil^  ni  appui;  c'est  la  couronne  qui, 
seule  et  d'elle-m^me,  vous  declare  que  rien  ne  cbangera  sa 
r^lution  de  poursuiyre  les  mesures  que  seule  elle  a  concer- 
t^es;  et  quelles  mesures^  Mylords!  Des  mesures  qui  jusqu'i 
present  n'ont  produit  que  mdcomptes  et  d^faites.  Je  ne  peux 
pas,  Mylords 9  je  ne  veux  pas  me  joindre  k  ces  felicitations 
sur  des  Rebecs  et  des  disgraces.  Nous  sommes  dans  un  moment 
dangereux  et  terrible;  Tbeure  de  Fadulation  est  pass^e.  Pour 
nous  tirer  de  cette  crise  difficile  et  mena^nte,  il  faut  autre 
cbose  que  de  vaines  flatteries.  II  est  n^cessaire  de  parler  aa 
trOne  le  langage  de  la  v^rit^.  Nous  de?ons,  si  la  cbose  est 
possible^  dissiper  Fombre  et  Fillusion  qui  Fenveloppent;  U 
faut  montrer  sous  ses  vraies  couleurs,  dans  tout  son  danger, 
la  mine  qui  est  k  nos  portes. 

«Dans  leur  pr^mption,  lesministres  peuvent^ls  croire  que 
nous  soutiendrons  leur  folic?  Le  Parlement  est-il  tellement 
mort  k  sa  dignity  et  k  son  devoir  qu'il  soutienne  des  mesures 
qu'on  nous  impose  de  force?  Des  mesures,  Mylords,  qui  ont 
r^duit  ce  grand  et  florissant  empire  k  devenir  un  objet  de 
m^pris  et  de  dddain  ?  Hier  encore,  FAngleterre  aurait  r^sist^ 
au  monde  entier;  aujourd'bui,  il  n*y  a  personne  d'assez  mis^ 
rable  pour  la  respecter. 


Dps  aux  miDistres  pour  rallier  leurs  par- 
X  pour  prendre  une  resolution, 
ersailles  n*eut  point  de  pareilles  Msita- 
3agne  de  1777,  la  prise  de  Burgoyne 
que  les  Am^ricains  ^taient  en  itat  de  se 
lent  des  ennemis  de  TAngleterre,  leur 
irable  pour  la  France, 
bre  1777,  les  commissaires  des  £tats- 
bnn^s  par  M.  Gerard  que  le  roi  6tait 
laltre  Tind^pendance  des  £tats-Unis,  et 
avec  eux; 

traits  le  roi  ne  prendrait  aucun  avantage 
Q,  pour  en  obteuir  des  conditions  qu*en 
ils  n*accorderaient  pas ; 
t6  Trfes-Chr6tienne  d^sirait  que  le  traite 
\t  durable^  et  que  ramitUsubsisidt  ton- 
ieiLX  paySy  ce  qui  n'^tait  pas  possible,  si 
I'avait  int6r6t  k  conserver  I'alliance  aussi 
iclure. 

iu  roi  6tait  done  de  traiter  avec  les  nou- 
nme  s'ils  itaient  depuis  longtemps  ^ta- 
ite  la  plenitude  de  leur  force  et  de  leur 

6cid£  non-seulement  &  reconnaltre,  raais 
^pendance  de  TAm^rique. 
ainsi,  sans  doute  il  serait  engage  dans 
lis  le  roi  ne  demandait  aucune  compen- 
ts-Unis;  car  ce  n'^tait  pas  seulement 
r  pour  les  £tats-Unis  qu'il  agissait,  mais 
it^r^t  de  la  France ,  et  pour  diminuer 


II  faut  rendre  justice  k  Louis  XYI :  il  etait  impossible 
d'offirir  k  un  peuple  des  conditions  plus  justes  et  plus 
honorables;  en  m^me  temps,  comma  toujours,  la  jus- 
tice ici  c'^tait  la  supreme  habilete. 

En  traitant  avec  les  fitats-Unis  sur  le  pied  d'^galit6, 
en  ne  demandant  aucune  faveur  particuli^re,  aucun 
monopole  commercial,  on  permettaitJirAngleterrede 
flnir  la  guerre  aussit6t  qu'elle  voudrait,  en  acceptant  le 
pied  d'^galit^  commerciale  avec  la  France,  A  lui  former 
les  £tats-Unis,  on  Tobligeait  a  des  efforts  dSsesp^ris. 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout;  cette  libre  et  g^n^reuse  politique 
faisait  de  Tind^pendance  am^ricaine  la  cause  commune 
de  tons  les  peuples  commer^ants.  La  d^faite  des  Stats- 
Unis,  c'^tait  le  retour  du  monopole  britannique;  leur 
victoire,  c'6tait  Touverture  du  nouveau  continent  a  tons 
les  peuples  du  vieux  monde,  c'^tait  le  triomphe  de  la 
liberty  commerciale.  Les  £tats-Uuis  avaient  pour  eux 
le  droit,  on  y  joignait  Tint^r^t  de  TEurope  entiere ;  I'An- 
gleterre  se  trouvait  ainsi  sans  un  allid,  et  jouait  un  jeu 
doublement  odieux. 

Ge  trait^^  qui  ne  fut  sign£  que  le  6  fevrier  1778,  a 
souvent  reproch^  au  roi  Louis  XYI  comme  une  des 

].  Raaisay,  Amer,  Rev.,  U,  p.  C5. 
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;  de  la  Revolution.  D'une  part,  la  guerre  d'Am6- 
sndetta  la  France,  et  amena  indirectement  la  r^u- 
les  etats  g^neraux ;  de  Tautre ,  cet  appui  prSt^ 
insurgents^  k  des  r6volt6s  contre  Tautorite  16gi- 
fut,  dit-on,  d'un  mauvais  exemple ;  enfln,  ajoute-t- 
s  amis  de  La  Fayette,  et  les  officiers  envoy^s  en 
que  avec  Rochambeau,  les  Amiricains^  comme 
$  appelaitau  debut  de  la  Revolution,  rapport^rent 
uveau  monde  des  idees  subversives  et  r^publi- 
qui  amenferent  la  chute  mSme  de  celui  qui  avait 
3hi  les  Americains. 

»n  moi,  cesreproches  sont  mal  fond^s,  et  reposent 
1  vieux  sophisme  :  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc. 
ince  etait  tomb^e  depuis  la  paix  de  1763  et  la 
lu  Canada.  S'il  est  un  pays  qui  ne  supporte  pas 
liation  au  dehors,  c'est  le  n6tre.  Pourquoi  la 
3  n'aurait-elle  pas  saisi  Toccasion  d'une  revanche? 
>t  pas  elle  qui  avait  soulev^  F Amerique ;  elle  n'avait 
le  le  r61e  que  quelques  ann^es  plus  t6t  les  Anglais 
t  joue  en  Corse,  contre  nous;  elle  trouvait  un 
I  libre,  ind^pendant,  soutenant  ses  droits  les 
k  la  main.  Pourquoi  done  n'eiit-elle  pas  traite 
ux? 

5  Tesprit  d'ind6pendance?  Cet  esprit  n'existait-il 
France?  £st-ce  que  Voltaire  et  Rousseau  n'avaient 
itavant  4776?  Est-ce  que  la  Revolution  fran^aise 
dte  sous  Fempire  des  id^es  americaines?  H61as ! 
Qfi^libeureusement!  Tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  d'Ameri- 
en  France,  Jefferson,  Gouverneur  Morris,  ont 
Tavortement  de  la  Revolution  de  1789,  parce 
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plies  de  craintes  patrioliques  sur  I'avenir  de  noire  pays. 

Repoussons  done  ces  dangereux  paradoxes ;  servir  la 
liberty  et  la  justice  n  a  jamais  perdu  ni  les  peuples  ni 
les  rois.  La  plus  belle  page  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XYI  dans 
rhistoire  sera  le  secours  donn6  aux  Americains. 

La  Fayette,  dont  les  lettres  n'avaient  pas  peu  con- 
tribu^  k  decider  la  France  k  soutenir  les  Etats-Unis, 
fut  le  premier  k  recevoir  dans  I'armee  am^ricaine  les 
nouvelles  du  traits.  II  courut  k  Washington,  Tembrassa 
enpleurantdejoie,  et  en  criant:  ccLe  roi  mon  mattre 
a  reconnu  votre  ind^pendaiice,  et  s'allie  avec  vouspour 
Tous  aider  ^  r^tablir.  » 

La  joie  qu'on  en  iprouva,  dit  un  contemporain  \ 
d6fie  toute  description.  Par  Tordre  du  g^n^ral  en  chef, 
toutes  les  brigades  s  assembl^rent.  Les  chapelains 
oflft-irent  des  priferes  publiques  pour  remercier  le  Dieu 
tout-puissant ,  et  prononc^rent  des  discours.  On  tira 
un  feu  de  joie,  et  k  un  signal  donn^,  tons  les  soldats 
criferent,  et  du  fond  du  coeur  :  Vive  le  Roi  de  France! 

Depuis  trois  ann^es  on  avait  tant  souffert,  du  froid^ 
de  la  faim,  de  la  guerre,  qu'il  semblait  qu'on  fiit  sauy6 
d^s  que  la  France  ^tendait  au  delk  de  TOcean  sa  main 
puissante  et  secourable.  II  fallut  que  le  Gongr^s  tem- 
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r^veDant  le  peuple 
encore  k  de  rudes 
assurait  Tind^pen- 
*Am^rique  h  Tabri 

e ,  qui  dans  sa  foi 
e  se  trompait  pas. 
uv6. 

Is  et  beaux  souve- 
1  ne  faut  pas  laisser 
s  de  guerres  avec 
3es  s6culaires :  cela 
i  ombrageux,  qui  a 
I  y  a  aussi  des  pages 
:es,  nous  laisseut  de 
Tois  la  France  a  ^t^ 
le  servir  l'ind6pen- 
Bce,  ritalie,  rAm6- 
et  sortir  en  amis; 
^lorieux  et  les  plus 

I'Amerique  souffre, 
ans  la  poudre.  On 
Bsoin  de  nous,  nous 
-ce  que  par  le  poids 
iens  et  fiddles  amis, 

coutume  touchante 
a,  un  m^daillon  de 
italier^  dtait  casse  en 
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notre  symbole;  nous  ne  pouvons  prononcer  le  nom  de 
Washington  sans  que  rAm^ricain  ne  r^ponde  par  celui 
de  La  Fayette  :  noms  inseparables,  souvenir  imp^ris- 
sable  et  glorieux  qui  doit  unir  la  France  et  rAm^rique 
d'une  etemelie  amiti^. 


ce  qui  concerne  la  taxation  des  Colonies  par  le  Parle- 
ment  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Le  bill  r^voquait  expres- 
sement  le  droit  sur  le  th^,  et,  quant  k  Tavenir,  il  decla- 
rait :  qxx'k  dater  de  cet  acte,  le  roi  et  le  Parlement 
n'imposeraieDt  aucun  droit,  taxe  ou  assise  quelconque 
sur  les  colonies  am^ricaines  de  Sa  Majesty,  excepts  les 
droits  n^cessaires  au  r^glement  du  commerce,  droits 
dont  le  produit  net  serait  tou  jours  appliqu^aux  dipenses 
de  la  colonie  ou  ces  droits  seraient  leves.  Ainsi  le  Par- 
lement renon^ait  completement  k  ce  droit  d'imp6t,  qui 
avait  6te  la  cause  de  la  guerre  * ;  c'6tait  un  peu  tard, 

Le  second  bill  autorisait  Sa  Majesty  k  nommer  des 
commissaires  avec  pouvoirs  suffisants  pour  trailer  avec 
les  colonies  insurgentes.  Ces  commissaires  ^taient  au 
nombre  de  cinq,  leurs  pouvoirs  ^taient  des  plus  6ten- 
dus.  lis  ne  devaient  faire  aucune  difficult^  sur  le  rang 
ou  le  titre  l^gal  des  chefs  am^ricains ;  on  leur  donnait 
toute  liberty  de  traiter  avec  toute  personne  ou  tout 
corps  politique.  lis  pouvaient  proclamer  la  cessation 
des  hostilit6s,  r6voquer  tout  acte  post^rieur  k  1763, 
demander  une  contribution  moderee  aux  d^penses 
communes  de  Tempire,  et  au  besoin  m6me  y  renoncer. 


1.  Lord  Mabon,  VI,  225. 


Eq  deux  mots ,  les  commissaires  pouvaieDt  accepter 
toutes  conditions^  hormis  Pind^prndance.  Obtenir  la 
reconciliation  h  tout  prix,  c'^tait  leur  mandat.  Le  Par- 
lement  se  r^servait  le  droit  de  confirmer  la  paix. 

Quand  lord  North  eut  fiui  son  discours,  il  se  fit  un 
profond  et  triste  silence  dans  la  Gbambre.  Le  parti 
minist^riel  ^tait  abattu.  Qu'^tait  done  devenu  cet  en- 
tfitement  qu'on  prenait  pour  de  la  force?  L'opposition 
prit  la  parole,  par  la  bouche  de  Fox,  pour  compli- 
menter  le  ministre  de  son  heureuse  conversion,  et  en 
m6me  temps  pour  s'6tonner  qu'un  ministre,  chan- 
geant  aussi  compl^tement  d'avis,  restAt  au  pouvoir. 
Lord  North  croyait-il  avoir  la  lance  d'Achillepour  gu6- 
rir  les  blessures  qu'ilavait  faites?  Pouvait-il  s'imaginer 
que  rAm6rique  recevrait  la  paix  de  cette  main  dou- 
teuse,  et  qui  ne  serait  jamais  celle  d'un  ami  *  ? 

Fox  avait  raison,  mais  dans  la  forme  seulement,  car 
lord  North  etait  resolu  k  quitter  le  pouvoir,  et  k  laisser 
la  place  a  un  ministre  moinscompromis.  Les  deux  bills 
furent  vot^s,  et  le  11  mars  1778  re^urent  Tassentiment 
royal. 

Deux  jours  plus  tard,  le  13  mars  1778,  Tambassadeur 
de  France ,  le  marquis  de  Noailles  remit  a  lord  Wey- 
mouth, secretaire  d'fitat,  une  note  qui  annonfait  for- 
mellement  le  traits  d'alliance  et  d'amiti^  conclu  entre  la 
France  et  les  fitats-Unis.  Cette  note  etait  concue  en  ter- 
mes  qui,  par  la  force  des  choses,  semblaient  ironiques 
et  derisoires.  Elle  rappelait  que,  depuis  le  4 juillet  1776, 
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animie  des  ra^mes  sentiments,  Toudra  ^galement  e^iter 
tout  ce  qui  pourrait  'alt^rer  cette  bonne  hannonie,  et 
que  particuliferementelle  prendrades  mesnres  effectives 
poiurque  rien  n'interrompe  le  commerce  entre  les  sujets 
de  Sa  Majesty  et  les  ^tats-Unis  d'Am^rique.  i» 

La  i^ponse  k  cette  note,  reponse  &cile  k  pr^voir,  fut 
I'ordre  donn6  a  lord  Slormont,  ambassadeur  a  Paris, 
de  demander  ses  passe-ports  et  de  revenir  imm^diate- 
ment  k  Londres.  De  son  c6t^,  le  marquis  de  Noailles 
prit  ses  passe*ports  pour  retoumer  k  Paris.  Ce  n'^tait 
pas  encore  la  guerre,  mais  elle  n'^tait  plus  douteuse 
pour  personne  ;et  il  6tait  certain  que  I'Espagne  suivrait 
la  France.  On  voyait  alors  si  lord  Chatham  avait  eu 
raison  I 

Le  roi  fit  aussit6t  communiquer  la  note  fran^aise  au 
Parlement ;  il  y  joignit  un  message  dans  lequel  il  assu- 
rait  les  Chambres  qu'il  6tait  fermement  d^termin^  h 
maintenir  Thonneur  de  la  couronne.  Les  Chambres  vo- 
tferent  des  adresses  loyales,  k  de  grandes  majorites, 
mais  non  sans  plus  d'une  parole  amere.  Le  nom  de  lord 
Chatham  fut  plus  d'une  fois  prononce,  comme  celui  de 
I'homme  n6cessaire,  et  lord  North  ne  cacha  point  qu'il 
^tait  pr6t  k  se  retirer,  bien  que  le  roi  lui  eAt  declare  qu'il 
ne  voulait  pas  de  lord  Chatham  et  de  sa  clique^  et  qu'il 


I'accepterait  que  s'il  venait  avec  ses  amis  comme 
iliaire  de  son  ministre  favori  ^ 
le  fut  alors  que,  le  7  avril  1778,  le  due  de  Richmond 
posa  une  adresse  au  roi,  ou  I'ou  priait  Sa  Majesty  de 
rer  ses  flottes  et  ses  armies  des  treize  colonies  et  de 
3nnattre  leur  ind^pendance.  C'^tait  une  de  ces  me- 
es  n^cessaires,  mais  humiliantes,  qu'un  pays  n'ac- 
te  qu'k  la  derniere  extr^mite.  Le  patriotisme  de  Gha- 
m  m  fut  rivolt^.  D£vbr6  de  goutte,  il  se  fit  porter  h 
lhambre  des  lords,  et  s'y  tralna  k  sa  place,  appuy^ 
Tepaule  de  William  Pitt,  son  fils^  et  de  lord  Mahon, 
gendre, 

Ses  paroles  tremblantes,  ses  phrases  braves,  entrecou- 
s,  ^taient  un  dernier  appel  au  patriotisme  anglais  : 

Jamais,  8*^cria-t-il,  je  ne  consentirai  k  priver  de  son  plus 
heritage  un  descendant  de  la  maison  de  Brunswick^  un 
[tier  de  la  princesse  Sophie.  Mylords^  Sa  Majesty  a  succ^d^ 
1  empire  aussi  6tendu  que  respectable.  Ternirons-nous  les 
Bs  de  cet  empire  par  un  ignominieux  abandon  de  nos 

ts?  Tomberons-nous  h  genoux  devant  la  maison  de 

rbon?  Certes,  Mylords,  cette  nation  n'est  plus  ce  qu'elle 
t  nagu^re  I  Un  peuple  qui,  il  y  a  dix-sept  ans>  ^tait  la  ter- 
r  du  monde,  est-il  descendu  assez  bas  pour  dire  aujour- 
xi  k  son  ennemi  inv^t^r^ :  Prends  tout  ce  que  nous  avons, 
s  donne-nous  la  paix.  Non^  c'est  impossible.  Je  n*attaque 
jonne,  je  ne  demande  la  place  de  personne,  je  ne  veuxpas 
ssocier  k  des  hommes  qui  s'entdtent  dans  leur  erreur ;  mais, 
Lom  du  ciel,  s*il  est  absolument  n^cessaire  de  cboisir  entre 
)aix  et  la  guerre;  si  la  paix  ne  pent  6tre  conservfie  sans 
ire  I'honneur,  pourquoi  ne  pas  commencer  la  guerre  sans 
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Le  due  de  Richmond  prit  la  parole  pour  dire  que 
personne  plus  que  lui  ue  d^sirait  Tunion  des  deux 
pays;  mais  que  cette  union  ^tait  impraticable ;  si  Ton 
ne  se  Mtait  pas  d'avoir  les  AmMcains  pour  allies,  ils 
seraient  bient6t  les  allies  de  la  France.  «c  Personne, 
ajouta-Ml,  ne  respecte  plus  que  moi  le  grand  nom  de 
Chatham,  mais  ce  nom  ne  pent  faire  I'impossible ;  les 
choses  n'en  sont  plus  au  point  oil  le  noble  lord  les  a 
laiss^s  en  quittant  le  pouvoir.  Alors  nous  avions  TAm^- 
rique  pour  nous ;  aujourd'hui  nous  avons  I'Amerique 
contre  nous ;  alors  c'^tait  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  I'Am^- 
rique  qui  tenaient  tfite  k  la  France  et  k  TEspagne;  au- 
jourd'hui c'estla  France,  I'Espagne  et  TAm^rique  qui 
se  r6unissent  contre  la  Grande-Bretagne  ^  » 

A  ces  derniers  mots,  Chatham  se  leva  sous  le  coup 
d'une  violente  Amotion;  son  oeuvre  entifere  etait  rui- 
n6e;  la  maison  de  Bourbon  triomphait;  TAmirique 
6tait  perdue;  c'etait  trop  d'humiliation  pour  lui.  II  mur- 
mura  quelques  paroles,  et  tomba  foudroye  par  une 
attaque  d'apoplexie.  La  stance  fut  lev6e,  les  pairs  en- 
tourferent  Chatham,  qu'on  porta  dans  une  maison  voi- 
sine.  Un  mois  apres,  il  6tait  mort,  sans  avoir  repris  ses 
facult^s.  L'Angleterre  Tenterrait  k  Westminster;  elle 
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enterrait  avec  lui  cette  souveraiDete  des  mers  et  du 
monde  qu'elle  avait  r6v6e. 

Avec  lord  Chatham  disparaissaient  toutes  les  chances 
d'une  r^coDciliatioD,  a  supposer  que  cette  reconciliation 
fut  possible. 

Les  commissaires  envoyes  en  Am6rique,  lord  Car- 
lisle, William  Eden,  plus  tard  lord  Auckland  et  George 
Johnstone,  devaient  se  joindre  k  Tamiral  Howe  et  au 
g6n6ral  sir  William  Howe;  mais,  k  leur  arriv^e,  le  ge- 
neral avait  demand^  et  obtenu  son  rappel;  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  son  successeur,  avait  re(?u  Tordre  d'6vacuer 
Philadelphie,  et  de  se  retirer  it  New-York,  point  oil  Ton 
pouvait  se  d^fendre  contre  une  escadre  fran?aise. 

La  situation  eiait  difficile;  des  commissaires  venus 
au  nom  de  lord  North ,  Tennemi  de  TAm^rique ,  ne 
pouvaient  inspirer  de  confiance',  ils  voulurent  envoyer 
au  Congrfes  leur  secretaire;  c'^tait  le  docteur  Adam 
Ferguson,  professeur  de  philosophic  k  £dimbourg,  un 
des  esprits  les  plus  originaux  de  la  fin  du  dernier  siecle; 
Washington  refusa  de  lui  donner  un  passe-port  avant 
d'avoir  Faveu  du  Congrfes. 

Le  Congres,  de  son  c6t6,  avait  pris  une  resolution 
par  laquelle  il  dedinait  toute  conference,  k  moins 
qu'au  prealable  les  commissaires  n'eussent  retire  les 
flottes  et  les  armees  anglaises,  c'est-k-dire  n'eussent 
reconnu  Tindependance. 

En  vain  les  commissaires  s'adressferent  au  president 
du  Congrfes,  pour  lui  faire  connaltre  Tetendue  de  leurs 
pouvoirs;  en  vain  ils  promirent  que  TAngleterre  ne 
maintiendrait  plus  de  troupes  aux  colonies  sans  I'aveu 
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d^cida  de  fa^on  sommaire  qu'il  n'y  r^pondrait  plus.  Les 
ouvertures  faites  aux  particuliers  ne  furent  pas  mieux 
revues ;  des  paroles  d6sagr£ables  k  la  France,  dans  una 
communication  faite  au  Congrfes,  attirirent  une  pro- 
vocation de  La  Fayette  k  lord  Carlisle,  provocation  que 
Sa  Seigneurie  d^clina,  mais  qui  n'en  fit  pas  moins  sen- 
sation en  Am^rique  et  plus  tard  en  Europe.  U  ne  resta 
plus  aux  commissaires  qu'a  s'embarquer,  apr^s  avoir 
fait  une  proclamation  maladroitement  mena^ante,  oiSi 
You  faisait  entendre  que,  si  les  colonies  devaient  devenir 
une  dipendance  de  la  France,  I'Angleterre  tftcherait  de 
ne  laisser  k  son  ennemie  qu'une  possession  sans  valeur. 

En  Am^rique,  Tannic  1778  se  passa  sans  combats 
s6rieux,  si  Ton  excepte  I'attaque  faite  par  Washington 
contre  I'arm^e  anglaise  se  retirant  par  les  Jerseys, 
attaque  connue  sous  le  nom  de  bataille  de  Monmouth, 
et  qui  6choua  par  la  faute  du  general  Lee. 

Cette  inaction,  cette  impuissance  d*un  pays  occup6 
par  Tennemi  a  quelque  chose  d'6trange  pour  nous;  mais 
r^tonnement  tombe  k  la  reflexion.  Les  Anglais  n'oo- 
cupaient  qu*un  point  de  ce  vaste  continent,  il  n'6tait 
pas  douteux  qu'ils  ne  pourraient  le  conserver.  De  Ik 
une  indifference  generale.  Les  £tats  particuliers  se 
constituaient,  et  organisaient  leur  gouvernement,  tan- 
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tait  k  peu  prfes  abandonn^,  Tarm^e 
-moDQaie  grossissant  tous  les  jours 
la  baDqueroute.  Tout  le  poids  des 
Washington. 

[uemment  dans  une  lettre  6crite  k 
)n,  deVirginie. 

;lair  que  le  jour  que  jamais  rAm^rique 
pressant  de  la  sagesse,  du  patriotisme 
eufauts;  aussi^  si  ce  n*est  pas  un  juste 
lie,  je  suis,  pour  mon  compte,  vivement 
•r^occup^  de  voir  que,  trop  touchy  de 
ersy  un  grand  nombre  des  hommes  les 
du  GoDgr^s,  au  grand  dommage  du 
^me  politique  pent  6tre  compart  au  md- 
3,  et  nous  devrions  en  tirer  une  ie^n. 
}eii{es  roues  en  bon  ^tat^  si  on  neglige 
le  ressort  principal  et  le  premier  moteur 

ique  £tat  ue  se  contentftt  pas  de  choisir 
apables,  mais  qu*il  les  obligeftt  de  se 
ir  y  rechercher  avec  soin  les  causes  qui 
s  fftcheux  dans  Tarm^e  et  dans  le  pays. 
)iy  qu*on  r^formAt  les  abus  publics.  Si 
ist  pas  besoin  d*6tre  propbSte  pour  pr6- 
de  TadmiDistration  actuelle,  pour  an- 
ail  que  font  les  £tats  en  composaot  des 
rant  des  lois,  en  confiant  les  emplois  k 
yens,  n'aboutira  pas  k  grand'chose.  Si 
rig^,  tous  les  details  p^riront  dans  le 
s  aurons  la  bonte  de  nous  6tre  perdus 
et  par  notre  negligence,  ou  peut-^tre 
'aise  et  tranquilles,  en  attendant  la  fin 
tion;  tandis  que  les  hommes  les  plus 
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police  de  leur  propre  £tat ; 
vienne  pas  tomber  sur  em 
Ddu. 

lent  les  £tat8  sont  mal  repr^- 
ts  de  la  nation  sont  d^testa- 
soit  par  manque  d'habilet^ 
la  discorde  et  de  Tesprit  de 
)lu8  deplorable  qu'autrefois, 
ns  la  lutte,  et,  suivant  I'opi- 
;  d*un  heureux  d^noiiment; 
18,  je  suis  silr  que  plus  d*un 
ur  d^couvrirnotre  situation, 
et  de  nos  besoins.  • 

la  mdme  fa^on;  les  forces 
ornaient  k  faire  quelques 
n'^taient  que  des  cruautte 
iie  am^ricaine,  ^galement 
itue,  mal  nourrie,  ne  pou- 
t  et  d'autre  on  attendait 
qui  devaient,  pour  ainsi 
I  Anglais. 

g6n6rale,  le  papier-mon- 
ortions  qu*il  perdait  toute 
>%  au  40%  au  100*  de  son 
mglais  raconte,  dans  ses 
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dicembre  1779  son  h6telier,  dans  le 
Bsenta  une  note  de  732  livres  (18,300 
a  paya  avec  4  guin6es  et  demie,  c*est- 
c. 

li,  par  sa  negligence,  avait  laiss^  venir 
e  choses,  repoussait  avec  d^dain,  et 
re,  la  crainte  d'une  banqueroute. 
5ue  sans  foi,  une  ripublique  banque- 
lit  dans  une  adresse  du  Gongr^s  k  ses 
6e  du  13  septembre  1779,  ce  seraitune 
pie  dans  Thistoire  du  monde.  Qu'on  ne 
ne  puisse  jamais  dire  que  TAm^rique 
t6t  ind6pendante  qu'elle  est  devenue 
elles  paroles,  mais  qui  ne  pr^ced^rent 
[ue  de  deux  ans. 

3e  papier-monnaie  ne  se  firent  pas  at- 
;ton  nous  en  a  laiss6  la  triste  peinture  : 

faire  la  peinture  du  temps  et  des  boinmes 
L  vu,  ce  que  j'ai  entendu  et  ce  que  je  sais, 
)t,  que  I'oisivet^,  la  dissipation  et  Textrava- 
par^s;  que  la  speculation,  le  p^culat  et  une 
^ichesses  Temportent  sur  toute  autre  consi- 
Lent  tons  les  hommes;  que  des  disputes  de 
)lles  de  personnes  sont  la  grande  affaire  du 
I  neglige  et  qu'on  ajourne  de  semaine  en 
r  en  jour  tout  ce  qui  touche  les  fondements 
jne  dette  ^norme  et  qui  grossit  sans  cesse, 
3s,  un  papier  d^pr^cid,  la  perte  de  tout  credit. 
)lre  papier  perd  50  p.  100  par  jour,  dans 
erais  pas  surpris  que  dans  quelques  mbis  il 
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aujourd'hui)  que  je  ne  I'ai  jamais  ^t^  depuis  le  commeQcement 
de  la  querelle^ 

Si  je  cite  ces  tristes  lettres,  c*est  pour  mieux  faire 
comprendre  ce  qu'est  un  grand  homme.  La  lettre  sui- 
vante,  datee  de  West-Poiot,  16  aoAt  1779,  nous  fera  con- 
naltre,  dans  toute  sa  simplicite,  le  Fabius  am^ricain. 

«  Au  docteur  Cochran,  chirurgien  en  chef  de  Varm^. 

«  Cher  docteur, 

«  J'ai  inyit^  madame  Cochran  et  madame  Livingstou  k  diner 
demain  avec  moi;  mais  ne  suis-je  pas  en  honneur  oblige  de 
leur  dire  quelle  ch^re  je  leur  feral  faire?  Comme  je  d^testede 
tromper,  lors  m^me  qu*il  ne  8*agit  que  de  rimagination,  je 
vais  m'acquitter  de  mon  devoir.  D'abord  il  est  inutile  d'af- 
firmer  que  ma  table  est  assez  grande  pour  recevoir  ces  dames; 
elles  en  ont  eu  hier  la  preuve  oculaire.  II  est  peut-6tre  plus 
n^cessaire  de  leur  dire  de  quelle  fagoD  elle  est  habituellement 
senrie;  c'est  i'objet  de  ma  lettre. 

«  Depuis  notre  arriv^e  dans  ^ce  bienbeureux  s^jour,  nous 
avons  eu  un  jambon,  quelquefois  une  ^paule  de  cochon  sal^ 
pourgamir  le  haut  de  la  table;  un  morceau  de  boeuf  rOti  orne 
Tautre  bout,  et  un  plat  de  f^ves  ou  de  legumes,  plat  presque 
imperceptible,  d^core  le  milieu.  Quand  le  cuisinier  se  met 
en  t^te  de  briller  (je  presume  qu'il  en  sera  ainsi  demaiD), 
nous  avons  en  outre  deux  pAt^  de  tranches  de  boeuf,  ou  deux 

1.  Lettre  a  Benj.  Harrison.  30  d^mbre  1778. 


plats  de  crabes.  On  en  met  un  de  chaque  c6t^  du  plat  du 
milieu,  et  on  r^duit  ainsi  k  six  pieds  la  distance  d'un  plat  k 
Fautre,  qui  sans  cela  serait  presque  de  douze  pieds. 

«  Le  cuisinier  a  eu  derni^rement  Tesprit  de  d^couvrir 
qu'avec  des  pommes  on  pent  faire  des  gftteaux ;  il  s'agit  de 
savoir  si  grdce  k  son  g^nie  nous  n'aurons  pas  un  gftteau  de 
ponmies  au  lieu  d'un  de  nos  p&t^s  de  boeuf. 

«  Si  ces  dames  peuvent  se  contenter  d*un  pareil  festin,  et 
se  servir  d'assiettes  qui  jadis  ^taient  de  fer  blanc,  mais  qui 
aujourd*hui  sont  de  fer  (sans  qu'on  les  ait  ainsi  chang^es  k 
force  de  les  nettoyer),  je  serai  heureux  de  les  voir^  et  je  suis 
tout  k  Yous,  cber  docteur  ^  d 

L'ann6e  1780  s'ouvrit  en  Am^rique  sous  de  sombres 
auspices;  les  plaintes  de  Washington  n'avaient  rien 
amen^;  au  lieu  de  35,000  hommes  qu'avait  d^cr6t6s 
le  Congr^s,  le  g^n^ral  en  avait  12,000  qui  mouraient 
de  faim^.  Mais  au  dehors  la  position  de  I'Angleterre 
s'aggravait;  ce  n'6tait  plus  seulement  la  France  et  FEs- 
pagne  qui  s'alliaient  contre  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  qui 
la  menacaient;  c'6taient  toutes  les  puissances  neutres 
qui  proteslaient  contre  le  droit  de  visite  que  s'attri- 
buait  TAngleterre  et  qu'elle  exer^ait  avec  sa  jalousie 
habituelle.  Des  le  jour  de  Tan  1780,  un  convoi  hol- 
landais,  qui  se  rendait  dans  la  Mediterran^e,  repous- 
sait  a  coups  de  canon  le  commodore  Fielding,  et  ne 
c6dait  qu'kla  force.  —  «  Vous  fournissez  d'armes  et  de 
munitions  nos  ennemis  les  Fran^ais  et  les  Espagnols^  » 
disaient  les  Anglais.  —  a  Vous  insultez  notre  pavilion! » 
r^pondaient  les  Hollandais. 

1.  Sparks,  t.  II,  p.  114. 

2.  Lord  Mahon»yil,  55. 
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ime;  les  croiseurs  espagttolB  nvafent  saisi  danj 

terranee  deux  vaisseaux  russes  qui  porlaient 
k  la  garoison  anglaise  de  Gibraltar. — aMoo  cc 
p£pitait«eUe»  e^est  moo  eiifiuit^  m  *  t 

Le  26  ftvrier  1780,  le  oiiQistre  nisse  Panki 
de  TAngleterre,  adrcssa  aux  cours  belligeran 
meuse  declaration  portant :  1°  que  le  pavilion 
la  marchandise ;  2°  qu'il  n'y  avait  d'articles  d 
baade  que  eeux  qui  ^talent  stipiiWi  titf  vjpR^ir 
3*^  que  les  neutres  oe  pouyaient  recooualtra  q 
cus  effectif. 

Ces  principes,  aujourd'hui  passes  dans  le 
gensy  ^taiant  nout eaui  alors,  et  in  tok^liMk 
les  prdtentions  exelusives  de  TAngleterre;  eo 
devinrent  le  fondement  de  la  neutrality  armee 
coQtractee  eatre  la  Russie,  la  Su^de  et  le  Da 
pour  souteuir  au  bedoin  par  les  armes  les  di 
neutres.  La  HoUande  et  h  Prusse  8*y  joigQir 
tard;  TEspagne  et  la  France  accepterent  le  [ 
I'Angleterre  se  trouva  seule  contre  TEurope  e 
rique,  decid^es  toutes  deux  a  maiatenir  la  lil 
mers^  Cest  le  premier  bieofait  da  la  rlyolut 
ricaine,  ce  n'est  pas  le  moindre. 

Au  mois  d'avril  1780,  La  Fayette  revint  de 
od,  surla  nouvelle  de  la  guerre,  il  ^tait  retc 
commencement  de  1778  pour  offrir  son  bras  k  g 
II  apportait  une  nouvelle  qui  r^jouit  singut 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  VII,  45,  46.  On  ne  fit  pas  grand'chose 
Catherine  appelait  cela  la  nuUiti  armie. 
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lington.  On  avait  demand^  I'appui  de  la  France,  et 
I'ann^e  pr^c6dente,  la  flotte  du  comte  d'Estaing 

paru  avec  pen  de  succ^s  sur  les  c6te8  de  rAm6- 
5.  Mais  on  n'avait  pas  demande  de  troupes;  d'une 

on  craignait  toujours  que  la  France  ne  se  r6tabllt 
anada,  et  que  TAm^rique  ne  changeftt  un  maltre 
re  un  autre;  d'un  autre  c6t6,  les  souvenirs  de  Tan- 
le  rivalit6  6taient  assez  vivants  pour  qu'on  ne  sAt 
i  Amiricains  et  Fran^ais  combattraient  volontiers 
le  mdme  drapeau. 

.  Fayette,  qui,  suivant  le  mot  du  vieux  Maurepas, 
it  demeubl6  Versailles  pour  aider  TAm^rique,  avait 
sur  lui  de  demander  des  secours  en  hommes  et 
rgent;  il  venait  annoncer  a  Washington  Tarrivee 
e  premiere  division  fran^aise,  commandee  par  le 
ral  de  Rochambeau,  et  forte  de  plus  de  5,000  horn- 
La  seconde  division,  demeuree  h  Brest  faute  de 
aents  de  transport,  n^arriva  jamais, 
s  instructions  donnees  h  Rochambeau  par  le  mi- 
re frangais  etaient  pleines  de  prudence  et  de  delica- 
.  Le  g^n^ral  et  ses  troupes  devaient,  dans  tons  les 
Hre  sous  les  ordres  de  Washington.  Quand  les  deux 
!es  seraient  r^unies,  les  troupes  frangaises  devaient 
consid6rees  comme  auxiliaires,  et  c6der  la  pr6- 
:e  en  prenant  la  gauche.  A  egalit^  de  rang  et  d'an- 
iet6,  les  officiers  americains  prendraient  le  com- 
lement. 

s  instructions,  communiqu6es  k  Washington  avant 
barquement  des  Fran^ais,  produisirent  le  meil- 
effet.  Depuis  Tarrivee  des  Frangais  jusqu'i  leur 
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gnaient  sans  avoir  touch^  un  fruit.  Le8  poules  et  les 
cochons  se  promeDaient  au  milieu  des  tentes,  dit  La 
Fayette  ^  Franklin,  dans  ses  M^moires,  n'est  pas  moins 
expUcite ,  et  c^l^bre  la  d^licatesse  du  soldat  frangais. 
Les  Anglais  de  Braddock  n'avaient  pas  laiss6  de  pareils 
souvenirs. 

L'arriv^e  de  la  flotte  command^e  par  le  chevalier  de 
Temay  eut  lieu  au  mois  de  juillet  1780;  nous  ne  pou- 
vions  venir  plus  k  propos;  Ahs  le  mois  de  mai,  sir  Henry 
Clinton  s'^tait  empar6  de  Charleston.  La  perte  de  Char- 
leston 6tait  un  coup  de  massue,  suivant  Texpression 
de  La  Fayette le  Sud  tout  entier  ^chappait  a  la  con- 
federation. A  la  premiere  nouvelle  de  notre  arriv^e, 
Clinton  revint  k  New-Tork,  laissant  lord  Cornvirallis  en 
Caroline.  Au  moyen  de  la  flotte  anglaise  il  menaga  la 
flotte  fran^aise  qui  etait  k  New-Port,  en  Rhode-Island, 
et  for^a  Rochambeau  k  rester  inactif  pour  dMendre  au 
besoin  Tescadre  en  danger. 

L'ann^e  se  passa  ainsi  k  s'observer,  tandis  que  les 
Anglais  faisaient  des  progres  dans  la  Caroline,  et  que  le 
Congr^s,  sorti  de  sa  torpeur,  d^cretait  que  les  troupes 
enr6iees  le  seraient  non  plus  pour  trois  mois,  mais  pour 

1.  Mimoiresy  t.  I,  p.  347. 
.  ?.  Mimoiftt,  t.  1,  p.  373. 
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toute  la  duree  de  la  guerre,  et  que  les  officiers  qui  res- 
teraient  au  service  jusqu'a  la  paix  conserveraient  la 
demi-solde  jusqu'k  la  fin  de  leurs  jours;  deux  bonnes 
mesures  qui  ne  furent  ex^cutees  ni  Tune  ni  Tautre. 

La  premiere  n'6tait  pas  d'une  execution  aisee,  car,  en 
Am6rique,  Tesprit  militaire  n'existe  point :  on  se  bat 
bien,  mais  F^tat  de  soldat  est  peu  consid^r^ ;  on  veut 
fitre  libre,  mfime  sous  les  armes,  et  ne  pas  s'engager. 
Ons'enaper?utlor8que,le  l"janvierl781,  1,300 hom- 
mes  cantonn6s  h  Morristown  en  Pensyhanie  se  r6volte- 
rent  parce  que  leur  solde  6tait  arrieree,  ou  payee  en  un 
papier  d^pr6ci6,  leur  mis6re  extreme,  et  surtout  parce 
qu'on  retenait  sous  les  drapeaux  un  certain  nombre  de 
soldats  qui  s'^taien  t  engages  servir  trois  ans,  ou  durant 
la  guerre,  ce  qu'ils  entendaient  et  non  sans  raison  d'un 
terme  moindre  de  trois  annees. 

Les  mutins  tuerent  un  capitaine,  blesserent  mortelle- 
ment  un  autre  ofQcier,  marcherent  sur  Princeton  avec 
six  pieces  de  campagne,  mena^ant  le  Congr^s  qui  ^tait 
a  Philadelphie.  Sur  I'avis  de  Washington,  on  n'employa 
que  la  douceur,  et  on  transigea  avec  les  rebelles;  mais 
aussit6t  d'autres  d6sordres  6clat^rent,  il  fallut  employer 
la  rigueur  pour  en  venir  h  bout. 

Ainsi  Tarm^e  se  dissolvait,  la  banqueroute^tait  im- 
minente,  les  ressources  du  pays  ^puis6es;  ce  fut  alors 
que,  le  IS  janvier  1781,  sur  la  demande  du  Congrfes, 
Washington  donna  des  instructions  au  colonel  John 
Laurens  qui  se  rendait  en  France  pour  soUiciter  de  nou- 
veaux  secours  d'hommes  et  d'argent.  Cette  lettre,  6crite 
de  la  main  de  Washington,.et  qui  doit  se  trouver  au  mi- 
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c'etait  de  la  Franoe  settle  qm  FAmMqiie  attradait 

salut. 

Washingtoa  expose  que  rAmerique,  n'ayaut  pas  de 
riehesse  aeeumiiMe,  de  eapilal  nalaxmal,  la  guem  a 
epuise  les  forces  naturelles  du  pays,  et  Ta  eoiidi^.peii 
a  peu  a  une  crise  qui  rend  indispensable  le  secoufs  de 
la  France,  secours  immedial;  et  efficace. 

Le  papier-momiaiey  saBS  fan^  ^  rachat,  est  teDa* 
meiit  dipr^eii  qua  la  defiance  est  paMoii^^iii*' 

Les  requisitions  sont  impossibles,  il  n*y  a  plus  de 
credit.  La  campagne  de  1780  s'est  faite  sans  un  shilling^ 

L'armee  a  teliement  souffert  que  sa  patience  est  k 
bout  ;  eUe  ii*a  m  babiUemeiit,  ni  tif  Mi^^^««old0;  le 
m^eontentemeiit  est  piirloat. 

Le  peuple  est  aussi  d^coiHigfi  et  m^content.  Le  pre- 
mier en  thousiasme,  qui  lui  a  &it  accepter  la  guerre  pour 
ue  pas  pcrdre  la  Uberti,  est  pass6«;^il<B^1irtil  e7a]IlAca 
qu'ttii  feupte  commei^tetUbmf  ^ettiaeeout^^ 
lourdes  charges,  fatigue  de  contributions  d'un  genre 
nouveau  et  odieux,  ne  consente  pas  a  des  sacrifices  a  la 
hauteur  des  circonstances,  et  qu'il  ne  slmagine  qu'il 
&*a  fait  qu'^changer  une  tffauiiie  eontot  uw  atitre.  % 

De  lout  ceci  resulte,  suivant  le  general  : 

L'absolue  n6cessit6  d  un  secours  imm^diat  en  argent, 
secours  assez  abondant  pour  permettre  k  la  confedera- 
tion de  r^tablir  ses  finances,  de  relever  le  credit  et  de 
donner  deTenergie  aux  operations  futures. 

1.  La  FayeUe,  Mimoites,  1,  896* 
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L'importance  d'un  effort  decisif  des  armees  alli^es 
pour  conqu^rir  enfin  la  liberty  et  rind^pendance  des 
fitats-Unis. 

a  Sans  argent^  ajoute  Washington,  nous  ne  ferons 
dans  la  prochaine  campagne  qu'un  faible  effort,  et  pro- 
bablement  ce  sera  le  dernier*,  avec  un  secours,  nous 
fatiguerons  Tobstination  de  Tennemi. 

«  Le  second  moyen  ne  peut  se  passer  du  premier; 
combines  ensemble,  ils  donneront  h  cette  lutte  une 
issue  glorieuse;  ils  mettront  le  sceau  aux  obligations 
que  noire  pays  a  dejk  h  lamagnanime  g6n6rosit^  de  ses 
allies,  et  perp^tueront  notre  union  par  tons  les  liens  de 
reconnaissance  et  d*affection,  aussi  bien  que  d'avan- 
tages  mutuels ,  les  seuls  qui  puissent  la  rendre  solide 
et  indissoluble.  » 

Si  Washington  tenait  h  nos  troupes,  c'^tait  non-seu- 
lement  k  cause  de  leur  courage  et  de  leur  nombre,  mais 
aussi  (c'est  un  de  nos  titres  d'honneur  que  de  pareils 
^loges)  parce  que  «  Texcellence  des  troupes  fran^aises, 
c(  la  parfaite  discipline^'ordre  constant,  les  dispositions 
c(  conciliantes ,  Tardeur  des  Fran^ais  ont  singuliere- 
a  ment  accru  le  respect  et  la  confiance  du  peuple  pour 
a  ses  amis.  » 

D'accord  avec  Rochambeau,  le  g6n6ral  aurait  voulu 
que  la  France  envoyftt  un  renfort  de  18,000  hommes; 
mais  si  I'envoi  devait  diminuer  les  secours  en  argent,  il 
demandait  qu'on  envoyftt  plut6t  de  Targent.  Ce  qui  man- 
quait  h  TAm^rique,  c'6taient  des  ressources  plut6t  que 
des  soldats. 

11  demandait  enfin  (c'etait  une  vue  de  genie)  que  la 
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France  tran^rl&t  k  guerre  naTde  en  AmMque; 

guerre  qui  reduisait  Fennemi  a  la  defensive  et  lui  inter- 
disait  tout  espoir  d'etendre  ses  conquetes,  guerre  facile 
pour  la  France,  puisque  sur  eette  longue  cdte  d'Axoe- 
riqua  cUe  troimit  piriM  din  ports,  dm  remmrees 
des  provisions. 

Du  reste,  ajoutait  Washington,  ce  n'est  qu'un  emprunt 
que  nous  demandons,  et  nul  peuple  n'aura  plus  de  fa- 
oilitd  4  s^aaquittir.  Nos  dtttift  mni  pia  mmk^Mtiim^ 
Mtm  tfimtam  est  immeosa;  klSmiidilftia  sol,  nos 
ressources  commerciales ,  tout  assure  qii*ea  peu  d'aop- 
nees  TAmerique  pourra  se  liberer. 

Le  peuple  ail  mteanteot,  diMit-il  e»  inissaiit,  nsaif 
plutfit  de  k  bfoa  domk  gmm  est  eondiitti  que  di 
la  guerre  elle-mSme.  Un  puissant  seeours  en  afgent  re*- 
levera  nos  finances  et  nos  esprits. 

L'immense  majorite  aime  Tindependance  des  Etats- 
Unis,  t  en  bonW  k  fiiuBDn  4  k  Ckwd^-Bretagne, 
el  redbusrche  Talliance  de  k  Frauee;  mak,  en  temps  de 
guerre,  des  sentiments  ne  sufflsent  pas,  il  faut  des 
moyens  ordinaires  (c'est-k-dire  des  hommes  et  de  Tar- 
gent),  car  Fabseiiee  de  ess  moyens  eotritEie  opj^^^tsian, 
aiaUieitr  et  ddcourfl^menk 

Cette  lettre  remise  k  Franklin,  et  presentee  par  lui  au 
ministre  et  au  roi,  eut  un  plein  succes  au  moins  pour 
ce  qui  touche  I'argentj  mais,  en  accordant  Temprunt 
seUieitIt,  on  slipiik  que  Faffgent  destini  k  Farm^e  se- 
raitlaisse  Si  la  disposition  du  g^n^ral  Washington.  Oa 
avait  plus  de  confiance  en  lui  seul  que  dans  le  Congrte 
tout  entier. 
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Les  conseils  de  Washington,  suivis  par  la  cour  de 
France,  amenerent  les  plus  heureux  resultats.  Vers  la 
fin  d*aoAt,  le  comte  de  Grasse  arriva  des  Antilles  avec 
une  flotte  de  28  navires  de  guerre  et  4,000  hommes 
de  troupes.  Nous  avions  36  navires,  tandis  que  les 
Anglais  n'en  avaient  que  25. 

Ce  fut  ce  moment  que  saisit  Washington  pour  faire 
une  campagne  en  Virginie.  II  n'y  avait  pas  k  h^siter. 
Comwallis  ^tait  entr^  dans  la  province  :  s'il  s'y  instal- 
lait,  s'il  prenait  Richmond,  le  Sud  6tait  perdu.  Corn- 
wallis  6tait  plein  d'esp6rance ;  il  poursuivait  La  Fayette, 
qui,  avec  4,000  hommes,  se  d6fendait  de  riviere  en 
riviere,  a  L'enfant  ne  m'^chappera  pas,  »  ^crivait  Corn- 
wallis :  The  boy  can  not  escape  me.  La  Fayette  avait 
vingt-quatre  ans. 

Washington  sentait  la  n6cessit6  de  frapper  un  grand 
coup  pour  reveiller  tant  de  courages  endormis.  Le  Con- 
gr^s,  qui  au  d^but  de  la  guerre  avait  ^t^  la  tfite  et  le 
coeur  du  pays,  ^tait  languissant  et  sans  influence;  la 
banqueroute  et  la  ruine  g6n6rale  6taient  imminentes; 
les  £tats  de  FEst  se  refroidissaient  depuis  que  la  guerre 
avait  pass^  dans  la  Caroline,  et  que  leurs  c6tes  n'etaient 
plus  menac^es. 

Le  14  septembre  1781,  Washington  ^tait  au  quar- 
tier  g6n6ral  de  La  Fayette,  k  Williamsbourg,  et  prenait 
le  commandement  de  Tarm^e  combinee,  ayant  sous  ses 
ordres  Rochambeau.  Cornwallis  fut  oblig6  de  s'enfer- 
mer  dans  York-Town  et  de  s'y  fortifier.  Les  Fran^ais 
et  les  Am^ricains  mirent  le  si^ge  devant  la  place;  ils 
itaient  au  nombre  de  18,000  hommes.  Le  general  an- 
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Le  1^  octobre,  la  place  ^tait  investie;  la  flotte  fran- 
(aise  avait  donn6  cioquante  pieces  de  canon  de  gros 
calibre  et  seize  mortiers;  Am^ricains  et  Franks  riyali- 
saieut  de  courage  et  de  hardiesse ;  le  14,  deux  redoutes 
^taient  enley^es;  le  18  octobre,  Ics  Anglais  furent 
forces  de  se  rendre,  les  troupes  de  terre  prisonni^res 
des  £tats-Unis,  les  troupes  de  mer  prisonnieres  de  la 
France. 

Washington  ^carta  tout  spectateur  inutile  et  supprima 
tout  signe  de  joie  publique;  le  succfes  lui  suffisait.  Les 
Anglais  sortirent,  saluant  courtoisement  les  officiers 
fran^ais^  regardant  d'un  air  fier  ces  rudes  milices  qui 
cette  fois  les  avaient  vaincus 

1.  Suiyant  la  tradition  am^ricaiDe,  tradition  cousacr^e  par  un 
tableau  plac^  au  Capitole  de  Washington,  ce  serait  le  g^n^ral  Lincoln, 
le  yaincu  de  Ctiarleston,  qui  aurait  re^n  I'^p^e  de  lord  Comwallis.  Les 
Mimoires  de  noa  officiers  fran^ais  racontent  autrement  cette  grande 
flc^ne : 

Rochambeau  nous  dit :  h  Lord  Comwallis  ^tant  malade,  le  gto^ral 
O'Hara  d^fila  k  la  tdte  de  la  gamison.  En  arrirant,  il  me  pr^senta  son 
^p^e ;  je  lui  montrai  ?ift-^-yis  de  moi  le  g^n^ral  Washington  k  la  t6te  de 
Tarm^e  am^ricaine,et  Je  lui  dis  que  I'arm^e  fran^se  6tant  atuciliaire  dans 
le  continent,  c'^tait  au  g^n^ral  am^ricain  It  lui  donner  ses  ordres.  » 

Mathieu  Dumas,  dans  ses  int^ressants  MimoireSy  est  plus  expUcite 
{M6moire8&%  Mathieu  Dumas.  Paris,  1839,  t,  I,  p.  89)  : 

0  Je  fus  charge  d'aller  au-devant  des  troupes  de  la  gamison  et  de 
diriger  la  colonne ;  je  me  pla^ai  h.  la  gauche  du  g^n^ral  O'Hara.  En 
approchaut  des  tranch^es,  il  me  demanda  oil  ^tait  le  g^n^ral  Rocham* 
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•aiteinent  que  nous  avons  regu,  ^crivait  lord  Cornwallis 
im,  est  tout  k  fait  convenable.  Mais  la  bont^  ct  les 
IS  que  nous  ont  t^moign^es  les  officiers  frangais,  leur 
>se,  la  faQon  g^n^reuse,  pressante  dont  lis  nous  ont 
ur  bourse  en  public  et  en  parliculier,  a  vraiment  d<5- 
Lit  ce  qu'on  pent  dire.  J'esp6re  que  c  ast  Ik  un  souvenir 
ibliera  jamais  un  officier  anglais,  si  la  fortune  de  la 
ui  met  un  FranQais  en  son  pouvoir.  » 

IS  la  reddition  de  lord  Cornwallis,  la  guerre 
*ique  etait  finie,  au  moins  en  ce  qui  touche  les 
ons  militaires.  ksec  les  m^coDteQtements  qui 
saient  en  Europe,  I'Angleterre  ne  pouvaitpersister 
ne  voie  pleine  de  sacrifices  et  de  dangers,  sans 
t  possible.  c(  J'espfere,  ecrivait  Washington  a  La 
i,  en  1779,  que  notre  tendre  et  g^n6reuse  mere 
I  d'assez  rudes  lemons  pour  6tre  enfin  convaincue, 
tons  les  tyrans  du  monde,  que  la  route  la  meil- 
t  la  seule  qui  conduise  si!u*ement  k  Thonneur,  k 

u  A  notre  gauche,  lui  dis-je,  k  la  t^te  de  la  ligoe  fran^aise.  • 
in^ral  anglais  pressa  le  pas  de  son  cheval  pour  presenter  son 
^^n^ral  fran^ais.  Pressentant  son  intention,  jo  partis  au  fralop 
placer  entre  lui  et  M.  de  Rochambeau,  qui,  dans  ce  moment, 
ait  du  geste  le  g^n^ral  Washington ,  plac^  en  face  de  lui  h  la 
oirm^e  am^ricaine.  —  «  Yous  vous  trompez,  dis-je  au  g^n^ral 
,  le  g^n^ral  en  chef  de  notre  arm^e  est  k  droite.  »  —  Je  I'y 
,  et,  k  I'instant  oh  11  ^levait  son  ^p^e,  le  g^ii^ral  Washington 
ant,  lui  dit :  «  Never  from  such  good  a  hand,  »  (Jamais  d'une 
ne  main.) 

amison  d^flla  entre  les  deux  lignes ,  au  de\k  desquelles  je  la 
'  en  bataille  et  metlre  les  armes  en  faisceau.  Les  officiers  an- 
oignaient  le  plus  Tif  d^pit,  et  je  me  souviens  que  le  colonel 
ibie,  des  gardes  anglaises,  le  m6me  qui  depuis  p^rit  en  £)gypte 
imp  de  bataille  od  il  venait  de  triompher,  au  moment  oti  sa 
lettait  bas  les  armes,  s'^loigna  rapidement,  se  couvrant  le 
mordant  son  4p^e.  » 
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Germaine,  secretaire  dJijlat,  il  refut  cette  nouvelle 
comme  s'il  avail  re^u  un  boulet  de  canon  en  pleine  poi- 
trine.  11  ouvrit  les  bras,  poussa  un  cri :  «  Mon  Dieu,  tout 
est  perdu !  d  et,  se  promenant  k  grands  pas  dans  sa 
chambre,  il  r6p^ta  plusieurs  fois  ces  mots  dans  une 
agitation  et  une  souffrance  incroyables. 

Le  roi  re^ut  la  nouvelle  avec  plus  de  courage,  et  r6- 
pondit  k  lord  Germaine  en  protestant  de  sa  resolution 
d'aller  jusqu'au  bout.  Seulement  (et  ceci  est  remar- 
quable)  lord  Germaine  s'aper^ut  qu'oubliant  son  exacti- 
tude germanique ,  le  roi  n'avait  mis  sur  la  d^pfiche  ni 
rheure  ni  la  minute  de  la  reception,  preuve  certaine 
qu'il  etait  agit^. 

A  Paris,  la  nouvelle  arriva  le  26  novembre  1781. 
Franklin  ecrivit  k  John  Adams  en  Hollande  :  «  Je  vous 
felicite  de  ces  glorieuses  nouvelles.  L'Hercule  enfant 
dans  son  berceau  a  6cras6  le  second  serpent.  »  Le  pre- 
mier etait  le  g6n6ral  Burgoyne.  La  comparaison  plut 
assez  k  Franklin  pour  que  plus  tard,  sous  sa  direction, 
on  en  fit  une  medaille :  Non  sineDis  animosus  infans. 

Tels  sont  les  souvenirs  que  nous  avons  laiss6s  sur  cette 
terre  lointaine,  souvenirs  que  le  g6n6ral  La  Fayette 
devait  perp6tuer  jusqu'au  20  mai  1834,  souvenirs  que 
Tocqueville  aimait  k  reveiller,  souvenirs  que  j'invoque 
aussi  comme  notre  gloire  la  plus  pure. 
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Que  rAm^rique  devienne  grande ,  glorieu 
pfere,  unie,  qu'elle  soit  non  pas  un  peuple, 
monde ;  mais  qu'elle  n'oublie  jamais  que  sans  i 
sans  jalousie,  sans  int^r^t,  la  France  a  veill6  { 
ce  berceau.  Qu'elle  n'oublie  pas  cette  cocard 
et  noire  qui  lui  rappelle  que  les  Fran^ais  ont 
sang  pour  lui  conqu6rir  Tind^pendance  et  li 
un  continent. 
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is  il  se  hasarderait  h  dire  qu'ils  m^ritaient 
lyes  par  rennemi » 

rth  repoussa  avec  d^dain  cette  injure  gra- 
nous  est  arrive,  dit-il,  un  desastre  en  Vir- 
gil done  nous  coucher  k  terre  et  mourir? 
alheur  doit  nous  pousser  k  Taction;  unis, 
3ns  tout  sauver;  en  nous  abandonnant  au 
lout  est  perdu.  »  Fox  Tavait  menace  d'une 
et  de  i'echafaud,  cela  ne  Teffrayait  gufere ;  il 
ait  jusqu'au  bout  les  droits  et  Tautorite  le- 
X  Parlement,  La  guerre  d'Am6rique  ^tait 
;e,  elle  n'etait  pas  injuste. 
une  r^ponse  pleine  d'ironie  et  de  passion, 
les  du  ministre,  dit-il,  lui  avaient  glac6  le 
trouble  Vkme. » 

)ieu,  s*6cria-t-il,  nous  parlera-t-on  encore  des 
esquels  nous  avons  fait  la  guerre?  Oh  I  les  droits 
h  I  les  droits  pr^cieux  I  Pr^cieux  sans  doute,,  car 
ent  assez  cher!  pr^cieux^  car  TAngleterre  les  a 
perte  de  treize  colonies,  de  quatre  lies,  de  cent 
3s,  de  1,750  millions.  Oh!  les  droits  merveilleux, 
lerdre  k  la  Grande- Bretagne  I'empire  des  mers, 
et  solide  superiority  qui  faisait  plier  le  monde 
!  Droits  inestimable^,  qui  nous  ont  6i6  notre  rang 
tions;  notre  importance  au  dehors ,  notre  bon- 
xns;  qui  ont  ruin^  notre  Industrie,  notre  corn- 
re  navigation ;  qui  du  plus  florissant  empire  ont 
ice  la  plus  r^duite  et  la  moins  enviable  de  Tuni- 
nerveilleux,  qui  nous  prendront  bient6t  le  peu 
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sur  le  dos  dc  ce  loup;  il  faut  done  le  tondre.  —  Quoil  tondre 
un  loup !  —  Oui.  —  Mais  s*y  pr6tera-t-il?  avez-vous  r^fl^chi 
la  peine?  comment  prendrez-vous  cette  laine?  —  Non,  je  n'ai 
r6fl^cbi  ^  rien,  je  ne  connais  et  ne  veux  connaitre  que  mon 
droit;  un  loup  est  un  animal  qui  porte  de  la  laine;  tons  les 
animaux  k  laine  doivent  6tre  tondus;  je  tondrai  ce  loup^  » 

Que  de  beaux  parlours  dans  nos  assemblies  qui 
tondent,  ou  plut6t  qui  veulent  tondre  le  loup! 

L'adresse  au  roi  fut  vot6e  par  218  voix,  Tamende- 
ment  n*en  reunit  que  129,  et  cependant  on  sentait  que 
tout  itait  floi. 

L'opinion  grandissait  au  dehors;  la  question  fut  re- 
prise le  12  d6cembre,  le  4  Janvier  1782,  et  enfin  le 
22  fevrier.  Cette  fois,  c'6tait  le  giniral  Conway,  un  vieil 
ami  de  rAm6rique,  qui  proposait  une  adresse  k  Sa  Ma- 
jesty afin  que  la  guerre  sur  le  continent  de  VAmerique 
du  Nord  ne  {At  pas  plus  longtemps  continue  pour 
poursuivre  la  fin  impossible  de  riduire  k  Tobiissance 
les  habitants  de  ce  pays*.  Barr6  revint  aussi  k  la 
charge,  et  ne  craignit  pas  d'appeler  lord  North  le  /lean 
de  son  pays. 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  VII,  132. 

2.  LordMahon,  VU,  141. 
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L'adresse  fut  appuy6e  par  193  voix,  repouss6e  par 
194 ;  ce  sont  de  ces  d^faites  qui  sont  des  victoires;  le  27, 
Conway  repr^sentait  une  motion  semblable  sous  une 
forme  modifiee;  elle  etait  adoptee  par  234  voix  con- 
tre  215, 

Le  roi  repondit :  «  Qu'il  tiendrait  compte  de  cet  avis, 
et  qu'il  prendrait  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  retablir 
rharmonie  entre  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  les  colonies  r6- 
\oltees.  »  On  remercia  le  roi;  mais  cette  r^ponse  am- 
bigu^  ne  satisfaisait  pas  Topposition,  et  le  4  mars,  le 
general  Conway  pr^senta  une  nouvelle  resolution,  con- 
Cue  dans  le  langage  le  plus  energique,  a  La  Chambre, 
y  etait-il  dit,  regardera  comme  ennemis  de  Sa  Majest6  et 
du  pays  quiconque  conseillera  ou  essayera  de  conti- 
nuer  la  guerre  offensive  ei;i  Amerique,  afin  de  r6duire 
les  colonies  par  la  force.  » 

Lord  North  d6clara  la  motion  inutile,  mais  n'osa  pas 
s'opposer  au  vote.  Rigby,  un  bravo  de  tribune,  un  de 
ces  hommes  qui  font  du  pouvoir  un  marche,  attaqua 
I'opposition  avec  une  chaleur  interessee;  le  jeune  Pitt 
lui  repondit  s^chement  que  la  nation  etait  lasse  de  le 
payer.  «  Vraiment?  repondit  I'impudent.  Pour  moi,  je 
ne  suis  point  las  de  recevoir  un  traitement;  mais  je 
voudrais  que  mon  adversaire  me  prouv&t  qu'on  est  Tau- 
teur  de  iiotre  ruine  parce  qu'on  regoit  les  Emoluments 
de  sa  fonction.  » 

L'adresse  fut  vot6e;  c'etait  la  fin  de  la  guerre.  Le 
Parlement  I'avait  commencee,  en  fevrier  1775,  par  une 
adresse  au  roi;  il  la  terminait,  en  fevrier  1782,  par  une 
adresse  en  sens  contraire.  Sept  ans  Tavaient  eclair6  sur 
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Le  20  mars  1782  lord  North  prit  sa  retraite,  avec 
cette  m6me  bonne  humeur  qui  ne  I'avait  jamais  aban- 
donn6,  et  qui  prouve  chez  lui,  sous  la  lourdeur  de  son 
corps,  une  incurable  legerete  d'esprit. 

Quand  il  se  presenla  a  la  Chambre  en  habit  de  cour, 
lord  Surrey  se  leva  en  mfime  temps  que  lui  pour  parler ; 
personne  ne  voulant  ceder  la  parole,  Fox  proposa  que 
lord  Surrey  parlAt  le  premier.  Lord  North,  avec  sa  pre- 
sence d'esprit  ordinaire,  dit  aussit6t  :  «  Je  demande  la 
parole  pour  combattre  cette  motion,  »  et  la  raison  qu'il 
en  donna,  c'est  qu'il  n'6tait  plus  ministre,  et  qu'il  n'y 
avait  plus  d'opposition.  11  remercia  la  Chambre  de  sa 
bonte,  de  son  indulgence,  et,  ajouta-t-il,  de  sa  longue 
patience. 

La  seance  fut  aussit6t  lev6e;  c'6tait  une  nuit  froide, 
la  neige  tombait;  la  plupart  des  membres  avaient  ren- 
voy6  leurs  voitures,  comptant  sur  une  longue  seance.^ 
Lord  North  avait  garde  la  sienne,  par  de  bonnes  rai- 
sons.  II  passa  devant  ses  ennemis  grelottants  :  «  Mes- 
sieurs, leur  dit-il,  vous  voyez  I'avantage  d'etre  dans  le 
secret;  bonsoir!  »  Et  il  rentra  tranquiUement  chez  lui, 
sans  aucune  emotion. 

1.  Lord  Mahon,  VII,  145. 


acidite  ne  se  dementit  pas;  et  quelques  jours 
lorsque  la  Gazette  de  la  cour  annon^  qu'il 
lu  roi  d'appeler  auprfes  de  lui  un  nouveau  mi- 
inist^re  pris  parmi  les  gens  que  George  aimait 
lord  North  dit  plaisamment :  «  On  m'a  repro- 
njures  de  mentir  dans  les  gazettes;  mais  il  y 
mensonges  dans  celle-lJi  qu'il  n'y  en  eut  ja- 
toutes  les  miennes.  Hier,  il  a  plu  a  Sa  Ma- 
)mmer  le  marquis  de  Rockingham,  M.  Charles 
luc  de  Richmond !  » 

)rth  6tait  de  ces  esprits  m^diocres  quiperdent 
ies  empires.  Sa  bonhomie  Texcuse;  mais  elle 
3as  un  pays  qui  souffre  a  sa  t6te  une  pareille 

sptant  le  ministere,  lord  Rockingham  avait 
on  reconnattrait  Tindependance  des  colonies ; 
e  fut  pas  lui  qui  fit  ce  grand  acte ;  il  tomba 
3  juin  1782  et  mourut  le  1"  juillet,  au  mo- 
Ton  recevait  en  Europe  la  nouvelle  d'une 
jtoire  navale  remportee  dans  les  Antilles  par 
odney  sur  la  flotte  fran^aise.  C'etait  la  defaite 
belle  flotte  que  la  France  eAt  jamais  mise  k  la 
Hlle-de-Paris^  le  plus  beau  Taisseau  du  der- 
construit  et  offert  Louis  XVI  par  Paris, 
ris,  et  I'amiral,  le  comte  de  Grasse,  avait  6t6 
mener  son  pavilion  et  de  se  rendre  prison- 
y  avait  plus  que  trois  personnes  sur  le  pont 
>sent  pas  bless^es,  et  de  Grasse  etait  une  des 

tte  victoire  brillante,  etqui  consolait  Tamour- 


comme  ministre  pl^nipotentiaire  par'Ies  Pays-Bas.  On 
allait  done  avoir  devant  soi  un  noui^el  ennemi  qui  n'e- 
tait  pas  k  dedaigner. 

C'est  ce  que  comprit  le  successeur  du  marquis  de 
Rockingham ,  lord  Shelbume.  Lui  aussi  avah  ^te  op- 
pose h  rindependance  am^ricaine ;  il  avait  declare  au- 
trefois en  beau  langage  que  le  jour  ou  Tindependance 
des  colonies  serait  reconnue,  le  soleil  de  FAngleterre 
s'eclipserait  k  Thorizon ;  mais,  en  prenant  le  minisiere, 
il  d^clara  qu'il  s^^tait  riveilli  durSve  de  la  domination 
britannique;  et  que,  si  son  opinion  n'elait  pas  changee, 
il  voulait  cependant  preparer  un  tel  cr6puscule  que  le 
soleil  de  TAngleterre  pAt  se  lever  de  nouveau*. 

Aussi,  dfes  son  entree  au  ministfere,  envoya-t-il  k 
Paris  M.  Oswald  et  M.  Fitzherbert,  connu  plus  tard  sous 
le  nom  de  lord  Sainte-H61ene.  C'est  k  Franklin  qu'on 
s'adressa  pour  traiter;  le  docteur  s'adjoignit  M.  Jay, 

1 .  Bah  1  disait  Franklin  en  apprenant  la  nouyelle,  rappelez-yons  ce 
que  disait  le  bacha  tare  qui  fat  pris  2i  L^pante  par  les  T^nitiens  :  «  Les 
vaisseaax  soi^t  comme  la  tyarbe  de  mon  maitre;  vous  pouyez  la  lai 
couper,  elle  repousse ;  mais  mon  maitre  yous  a  pris  la  Mor^e ;  c'est  un 
membre  qu'il  Tons  a  coup^,  un  membre  ne  repousse  jamais. »  Et,  ajontait 
Franklin,  blen  capable  d'avoir  invent^  I'histoire,  le  bacha  disait  vrai. 
(Lord  Mahon,  Vil,  188.) 

2.  Lord  Mahon,  VU,  312. 
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M.  Adams,  qui  vint  de  Hollailde,  et  M.  Laurens,  long- 
temps  prisonnier  h  la  Tour  de  Londres,  mais  que  le 
gouvernement  anglais  venait  d'en  faire  sortir. 

L'histoire  de  cette  n^gociation  a  pour  nous  peu  d'in- 
ter6t,  Retardee  par  une  grave  maladie  de  Franklin  et 
par  quelques  difiicult^s,  notamment  par  la  reconnais- 
sance des  droits  des  loyalistes  que  Franklin  61uda  adroi- 
tement,  elle  se  termina  par  un  traits  avec  les  commis- 
saires  am^ricains,  qui  fut  sign6  le  30  novembre  1782. 

Le  premier  article  reconnaissait  Tind^pendance  des 
treize  colonies;  le  second  leur  accordait  des  frontieres 
avantageuses ;  FAngleierre  c^dait  ces  vastes  solitudes 
de  rOttest  qu*il  lui  6tait  difficile  de  coloniser  par  le 
Canada,  et  qui  allaient  devenir  le  si6ge  d'un  grand 
empire.  On  promettait  egalement  la  libre  navigation  du 
Mississipi,  depuis  sa  source  jusqu'k  TOc^an.  Enfin,  la 
question  des  p6cheries  6tait  r6gl6e  k  la  satisfaction  des 
deux  parties. 

Ce  traits,  qui  n'^tait  que  provisoire,  puisque  la 
France  n'y  figurait  point,  et  que  les  Am6ricains  s'6- 
taient  engages  h  ne  pas  faire  la  paix  sans  leur  alli6e,  fut 
annonc6  au  Parlement  par  le  roi,  le  S  d^cembre  1782. 
George  HI  pronon^a  ces  paroles  m^morables  : 


a  En  consentant  k  la  separation  de  ces  provinces,  j'ai  sacrifi^ 
toute  consideration  personnelle  aux  voeux  de  men  peuple.  Du 
fond  du  coBur  je  prie  le  Dieu  tout-puissant  que  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  ne  ressente  pas  les  maux  qui  peuvent  sortir  d*un  si 
grand  deniembrement  de  Tempire ,  et  que  TAm^rique  soit 
affranchie  des  calamit^s  qui  nous  ont  prouv^  autrefois  com- 
bien  la  mon  archie  etait  essentielle  k  la  jouissance  de  la  liberty 
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signes  a  Versailles,  par  le  comte  de  Yergennes  pour  la 
France,  le  comte  d'Aranda  pour  TEspagne,  M.  Fitzher- 
bert  pour  TAngleterre. 

La  France  am^liorait  son  droit  aux  p^cheries  de  Terre- 
Neuve  par  la  cession  qu'on  lui  faisait  des  fles  Saint- 
Pierre  et  Miquelon ;  elle  recouvrait  le  S6n6gal  et  Tile 
de  Goree,  et  enfin  faisait  disparattre  le  honteux  article 
du  trait6  d'Utrecht,  qui  defendait  de  fortifier  Dunkerque 
ety^tablissaitun  commissaire  anglais.  Dunkerque  avait 
^t6  la  terreur  de  I'Angleterre  aussi  longtemps  qu'on  ne 
construisait  que  des  navires  de  petite  dimension;  le 
changement  de  la  marine  ne  lui  laissait  plus  qu'une  im- 
portance secondaire. 

L'Espagne  reprenait  Minorque  et  lesFIorides,  qu'elle 
devait  plus  tard  vendre  aux  Etats-Unis ;  la  HoUande  re- 
prenait ses  possessions  et  rendait  ses  conqu^tes. 

Le  traits  6tait  une  humiliation  pour  TAngleterre; 
mais  sa  situation  ^tait  mauvaise ;  sa  fiotte  tout  entiere 
etait  partie  au  secours  de  Gibraltar  assi^g^  par  les 
allies;  la  fiotte  de  la  Baltique,  avec  ses  provisions,  pou- 
vait  6tre  enlevee  par  les  HoUandais,  et  ne  passa  que 
par  un  coup  de  fortune;  la  dette  flottante  etait  de 
750  millions  de  francs ;  et,  apres  un  examen  attentif , 
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vait  pas  trouv6  plus  de  3,000  hommes  dispo- 
pour  envoyer  en  Am6rique.  II  fallait  done  ac- 
les  conditions  de  Fennemi.  —  Conditions  rui- 
,  disait  Pitt. 

it  le  3  septembre  que  le  traits  definitif  fut  sign6 
lilies;  par  politesse,  on  y  mit  le  nom  de  Tempe- 
AUemagne  et  de  Timp^ratrice  de  Russie,  comme 
eurs.  Ce  fut  le  plus  beau  jour  du  regno  de 
LVI;  la  honte  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XV  6tait  effac^e. 
;uerre  avait  coAt6  cher  h.  I'Angleterre  :  en  1783, 
te  nationale  etait  augment6e  de  2  milliards 
Uions  de  francs ;  de  son  c6te,  la  France  avait  de- 
1,730  millions,  TEspagne  1  milliard,  la  Hollande 
illions'.  Ajoutez  les  170  millions  de  dollars  de 
3  am^ricaine,  cela  faisait  une  somme  de  plus  de 
ards  jetee  au  vent.  Voilk  ce  que  coAtait  au 
Tent^tement  du  roi  George  et  la  facilite  de  lord 

e  fut  qu'en  1785,  au  printemps,  que  M.  John 
,  nomm6  ministre  plenipotentiaire  ^  la  cour  de 
cien  souverain,  arriva  en  Angleterre^  il  fut  pr6- 
i  Saint- James  le  1®' juin. 
re,  dit-il  au  roi,  je  m'estime  le  plus  fortune  de 
ncitoyens  en  ayant  Thonneur  d*6tre  pr6sent6  le 
r  k  Votre  Majesty  avec  un  caractfere  diplomatique, 
timerai  le  plus  heureux  des  hommes  si  je  puis 
1  recommander  de  plus  en  plus  mon  pays  h  la 
lUance  de  Votre  Majesty. 

pd  Mahon,  VII,  214-217. 
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ItO  LITRE  n.  —  RfvounicMi. 

«  —  Monsieur,  repoiidit  le  roi,  et  cette  reponse  ter- 
mine  DaturelleineDt  le  recit  de  la  guerre,  je  you$  prie 
^  craii:e  e|je  desire  qjn^iJ^  ^it.biw  enteodn  en  Am^ 
lique  que,  dans  k  dmritee  q/mA^  n'ai  nm  |pt 
im^je  l|!aie  eru  indispensable  pour  remplir  mes  devoirs 
envers  mon  peuple.  Je  serai  franc  avec  vous.  J'ai  ete  le 
dernier  a  coasentir  a  la  s^j)aL:aiion;         puisque  la 

toujours  dit  et  je  vou3  r^pete  que  je  serai  le  pre- 
mier a  rechercher  r^|^it||§  4^  £|j^Ulli9  coiiiVQ,e  p9U- 
voir  indepen4ant. 

«c  Le  roi  dtait  fort  imu,  raconte  Adams,  et  je  I'dtips 
aussi ' .  » 

On  demande  quelquefois  a  quoi  sert  la  presse,  et  las 
epriv^ns,  et  tons  ces  reveurs  qui,  au  lieu  de  courir 
apr^  h  fortune,  defc^dent  la  justice  et  les  droite  des 

de  la  guerre ,  voilci  pour  les  peuples;  el  ils  epargnwt^^ 
pareilles  humiliations,  voila  pour  les  rois! 
Retournons  en  Amerique. 

iplf^pj^nenaiit  les  dispositions  du  ministere  anglais 
en  17ft2^  le  premier  sentiment  de  Washington  fut  la 
raefiance;  il  craignait  que  tout  ne  se  terminal  par  un 
changement  de  ministere  qui  amuserait  un  moment 
Fj^inion  e%  d^ciderait  le  pays  a  continuer  la  guerre.  II 
If^^Miit  impels  d^CQ)9^r^j^^  fu*on  ne  s'endormtt 

L*arrivee  de  sir  Guy  Gff^l^^fHh       ^¥  ^^<^ 
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1782,  remplag^ait  sir  Henry  Clinton  dans  le  commande- 
ment  des  troupes  anglaises  k  New-York ,  tranquillisa 
bient6t  Washington.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  annon^a  que  les 
chances  de  la  paix  augmentaient  tons  les  jours ;  que  les 
hostilites  n'ameneraient  que  des  maux  inutiles,  et  que 
le  plus  sage  6tait  de  garder  chacun  ses  positions.  G'est 
ce  qui  eut  lieu ;  mais  cette  s^curit^  amena  en  Am^rique 
une  crise  oil  la  liberty  naissante  pouvait  6tre  6touffee, 
sans  la  sagesse  et  la  magnanimity  de  Washington. 

Siivs  de  la  paix,  le  Congres  et  les  £tats  ne  s'occu- 
p^rent  plus  de  Farm^e,  ni  des  subsistances ,  ni  des 
traitements.  Au  mois  d'aoAt  1782,  les  fitats  n'avaient 
pas  encore  fourni  80,000  dollars ;  c'est  k  peine  si  Ton 
pouvait  nourrir  les  troupes ;  il  6lait  impossible  de  les 
payer. 

L'irritation  des  officiers  etait  grande  lorsque,  en  mars 
1783,  on  re^ut  la  nouvelle  que  le  30  novembre  prece- 
dent les  preliminaires  de  la  paix  avaient  6te  sign^s 
avec  les  commissaires  am6ricains.  L'arm6e  partagea  la 
joie  generale ;  mais  rinqui^tndc  vint  bientdt.  La  paix 
amfenerait  le  licenciement  de  I'arm^e ;  comment  s'ac- 
quitterait-on  envers  elle?  Des  d6put6s  envoy6s  k  Phila- 
delphie  par  les  officiers  annonfaient  qu'ils  ne  pou- 
vaient  rien  obtenir  du  Congres.  On  pouvait  craindre 
que,  la  paix  signee ,  ceux  qui  depuis  sept  ans  avaient 
donne  leur  vie  et  leur  sant^  fussent  congedies  sans  solde 
et  sans  retraite. 

Ce  fut  alors  que  parut  dans  Tarm^e  une  letlre  ano- 
nyme  qui  invitait  les  officiers  k  se  rassembler  le  jour 
suivant  pour  delib6rer  sur  la  r^ponse  a  faire  aux  d6- 
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putis  qu'oE 
allait  plus  1 
soudre  avai 
severe  et  m 
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«  Un  de  Yc 
attach^  par  1 
Tamiti^,  qui  < 
plus  que  Yov 
ces  reflexions 
mais  si  je  ne 
franchise  et  1 
gage.  Commc 
quittde  a  reg 
que  quand  le 
la  tyrannie,  s 
que  TAm^riq 
s*est  montr^e 
^[6  les  miens 
vu  Tinsoienc 
mes  YoeuXy  cc 
suis  reposiS  su 
mots  de  paix 
insouciance  i 
c'est  reconnai 
duit,  soutcnu 
pendance?  L 
elle  devient 
duits ;  encon 

1.  Gette  letl 
Gates. 


us  montrez  k  I'univers  combien 
I  S  que  vous  avez  brisks.  Pour  pr6- 
;  notre  position  actuelle;  recon- 
t  partons  de  1^  pour  porter  un 
les  mesures  que  nous  avons  t 

is  ann^es,  vous  touchez  au  but  de 
votre  courage  toujours  in^bran- 
s  de  rArat5rique  k  travers  les  dan- 
.  Vous  avez  assure  leur  ind^pen- 
i  briller  les  premiers  rayons  de  la 
pays  empress^  de  cicatriser  vos 
I  qu'il  doit  k  vos  services,  pour  un 
r  dans  vos  foyers  avec  les  larmes 
lans  de  Tadmiration ,  n^ambition- 
tager  avec  vous  les  douceurs  de 
li  avez  procur(5e,  et  ses  richesses 
ix  de  votre  sang?  Amis,  d^trompez- 
i  foule  aux  pieds  vos  droits ;  sourd 
is6res ;  ne  I'avez-vous  pas  6prouv(5 
avez  adress^  vos  voeux  et  expos($ 
que  la  politique,  sinon  la  recon- 
nir ;  et  tout  r^cemment  encore , 
justice,  quelle  r^ponse  avez-vous 
elle  vous  6tes  appel«5s  d61ib6rer 
tre.  Si  tel  a  le  traitement  que 
ous  aviez  dans  la  main  cette  (^p(§e 
)  TAm^rique,  quel  espoir  vous  res- 
ous  serez  disperses,  quand  votre 
entendre? 

istrumentS;  ces  dignes  compagnes 
poshes,  quelle  marque  distinctive 
OS  infirmit^s,  vos  cicatrices.  Serez- 
.  souffrir  des  maux  de  la  r^volu- 
camps  que  pour  vieillir  dans  la 
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mis^re  oo  le  mdprb?  Yoadrex-yoos  laogair  dans  U  d^pen- 
dance,  et  ne  defoir  qu'4  lacharitd  les  mis^rables  rates  d'anc 
Tie  qae  tant  de  fois  yoos  avex  expose  an  cbamp  d'hon- 
nenr?  Si  vons  en  avez  la  l&chet^,  allex  braver  rironie  des 
loyalistes,  le  m^prts  des  r^pnblicains  et  la  pitH  du  mondel 
Allez  moarir  de  faim  dans  I'oubli  le  pins  afiEreox.  Mais  s'il  you: 
reste  encore  quelque  loeur  de  sentiment,  s'il  yous  resle  encore 
assez  de  courage  poor  tous  opposer  41a  tyrannie,  sous  qaelqoc 
coulenr  qu'elle  se  pr^nte,  r^Teillex-vons,  profitez  du  moment, 
pins  tard  tout  effort  sera  vain.  Si  vous  6tes  bien  p^n^tr^  dc 
votre  situation,  vous  en  appellerez  de  la  justice  du  gonveme- 
ment  4  ses  craintes  pour  lni-m6me;  quittez  le  style  soppliaDl 
de  votre  dernier  m^moire;  d^ez-vous  de  quiconque  vous 
conseille  la  moderation  et  la  patience;  parlez  enfin  le  lan- 
gage  qui  vous  convient.  Confiez  i  deux  ou  trois  d'entre  vOas, 
qui  sachent  sentir  aussi  bien  qu'^crire,  le  soin  de  ce  que 
j'appellerai  votre  derni^re  remontrance;  dites  ce  que  le  Cod- 
gr^s  vous  a  promts;  dites  ce  qu*il  a  fait;  exposez  vos  tongues 
souffrances,  combien  pen  vous  avez  demand^,  et  combien 
moios  encore  vous  avez  obtenu ;  dites  que  le  d<^sespoir  ne  vous 
portera  jamais  k  aucune  action  qui  pAl  donner  la  moindre 
atteinte  d  votre  honneur,  mais  qu'il  peut  vous  arracher  aux 
camps.  Dites  qu*une  plaie  toujours  n^glig^e  finit  par  devenir 
incurable,  et  que  le  plus  l^ger  signe  d'outrage  de  la  part  du 
Coogr^s  mettra  aujourd'bui  entre  nous  et  lui  la  distance  des 
tombeaux;  que  le  Congr^s  sache  que,  quels  que  soient  les  ^vt^- 
ncments  politiques,  Tarm^e  est  plac^e  entre  deux  alternatives. 
S'il  y  a  paiXy  la  mort  seule  doit  nous  sdparer  de  notre  ^p^e ; 
s*il  y  a  guerre,  dites  que  sous  les  auspices  de  votre  illustre  chef 
vous  irez  dans  des  pays  inhabits,  oi!i  vous  pourrez  k  votre 
tour  sourire  aux  alarmes  d^uue  indigne  patrie;  mais  dites  en 
mdme  temps  au  Gongr^s  que,  s'il  accordail  les  demandes  coa- 
tenues  dans  votre  dernier  m^moire,  il  serait  plus  respectable, 
vous,  plus  beureux;  que,  tant  que  la  guerre  continucrait, 
vous  resteriez  fiddles  h  vos  drapeaux,  et  qu'd  la  paix,  vous  reti- 
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qu*on  a  r^pandu  en  secreL  Gettc  proclamalion  avait  pour  but 
d'enflaoiiner  les  passions  plutOt  que  de  recommauder  uoe 
deliberation  calme,  ot  la  voix  de  la  raison  serait  seule  ecout^e. 
L'auteur  de  cette  adresse  a  du  m^rite  comme  dcrivain;  je 
voudrais  pouYoir  lui  donuer  celui  d'aYoir  de  bonnes  inten- 
tions. Nous  Yoyons  les  mdmes  objets  aYec  des  yeux  diffdrents, 
ct  nous  marchons  au  m^me  but  par  des  moyens  diff^rents;  il 
est  assez  d^pourYU  de  charity  pour  designer  comme  suspect 
celui  qui  recommanderait  la  moderation  et  la  patience,  ou, 
pour  parler  plus  clairement,  celui  qui  ne  serait  pas  de  son  aYis. 
Disons  done  qu'il  aYait  un  tout  autre  plan,  un  plan  oil  la  sin- 
cerity, Tamour  de  la  justice  et  de  la  patrie  n*ont  aucune  part. 
II  a  eu  raison  de  couYrir  les  plus  noirs  projets  sous  le  Yoile 
de  la  defiance  et  des  soupQous  les  plus  atroces.  M*arreterai-je 
X  prouver  que  cet  ecrit  artificieux  est  redige  dans  les  Yues  les 
plus  insidieuses?  qu'il  se  propose  de  frapper  les  esprits  de 
I'idee  quele  gouYernement  est  injuste  par  systeme,  et  de  yous 
porter,  par  iesouYC^ir  de  yos  maux,  k  desraesures  qui  ne  per- 
mettent  plus  k  la  raison  et  au  sang-froid  dese  faire  entendre? 
11  suffit,  pour  s*en  couYaincre,  de  lireTecrit  et  de  Yoir  lama- 
niere  de  proceder  qu'il  yous  a  proposee. 

«  VoiU,  Messieurs,  ce  que  j'ai  dd  d'abord  yous  faire  observer 
pour  YOUS  mettre  en  etat  de  juger  les  pn'ncipes  d*apres  lesquels 
j'ai  cru  devoir  m'opposer  au  mode  irregulier  de  YOtre  couYOca- 
tion  pour  mardi  dernier.  Mon  opposition  n*a  pas  eu  d'autre 
cause;  et  surtout  J'ai  ete  loin  de  manquer  de  zeie  pour  yous  pro- 
curer les  moyens  de  faire  connaitre  yos  plaintes  k  rautorite; 
mais  ces  moyens  doivent  s*accorder  avec  votre  houneur,  avec  la 
dignite  de  I'armee.  Si  jusqu'^i  ce  jour  yous  n'avez  pas  reconnu 
en  nioi  le  veritable  ami  du  soldat,  ce  n'est  plusle  moment  de 
vous  en  convaincre.  Le  premier,  j'ai  embrasse  la  cause  de  mon 
pays,  je  ne  vous  ai  jamais  quittes  que  iorsque  mon  devoir  m*y 
a  force.  Compagnon  et  temoin  de  vos  souffrances,  j'ai  tou- 
jours,  et  des  premiers,  rendu  justice  k  vos  vertus,  reconnu 
vos  tilres  et  vos  droits    en  fitre  recompenses.  Mon  honneur 


On  nous  Otera  bientOt  la  parole,  et  To 
des  brutes.  Je  dois  k  ma  conviction  sine 
fermement  6tre  i*intention  du  Gongr^ 
terminant  que,  dans  mon  opinion,  le 
r^solu  k  vous  rendre  justice;  il  n*a  jan 
maux;  il  ne  rel&cbera  rien  des  effort 
pour  trouver,  pour  assurer  les  fonc 
d'acquitter  ce  qu*il  tous  doit,  et  de  r^( 
Mais  toutes  les  gran  des  assemblies  soi 
rdts  divers,  et  si  la  lenteur  est  insiparal 
ce  dilai  nicessaire  doit-il  nous  fairc 
L'Europe  a  admired  votre  courage  et  v( 
rez-vous  en  un  instant  une  rt^putation 
vaux  ?  Et  pourquoi?  Pour  obtenir  un  i 
demandons.  Mais,  au  contraire,  vous  \'&\ 
«  Fort  de  la  confiance  dont  vous  i 
dans  les  circonstances  les  plus  piSnil 
sion  aux  ordres  de  votre  chef,  animi 
bornes  pour  Tarmie  que  j'ai  eu  Tho 
je  vous  declare  que  tous  mes  efforts 
defense  de  vos  intirdts,  sans  toutefois 
voirs  supirieurs  que  j*ai  k  remplir  ei 
respect  que  je  dois  aux  autoritis.  Ji 
prenez  aucune  resolution  qui  ne  s'acc< 
et  reposez-vous  sur  la  pureti  des  intent 
que  Tarmie  soit  dissoute,  vos  compte 
en  6tes  instruits  par  les  resolutions  qi 
niqu6es  il  y  a  deux  jours.  L'assemblde 
plus  efficaces  pour  vous  faire  rendre 
due,  et  pour  acquitter  des  services  ai 
honorables.  Mais  au  nom  de  notre  comi 
votre  honneur  qui  doit  vous  etre  sacr^ 
si  vous  en  respectez  les  droits,  enfin,  a 
tional  et  niilitaire  de  rAmirique,  expi 
vous  inspirer  Thomme  qui,  sous  des  ] 
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«  Monsieur  Je  Pr^sident^ 

«  ie6  grands  ^v^nements  qui  ddYoienl  ainenor  ma  Fetraite 
soja^  eaQn.  arrives  :  je  viens  ea  oSrir  au  Cpagc^s^  mes  sin- 
c^res  felicitations.  J*ai  i'honneur  de  me  pj*^sentei:  devant  lui 
pour  d^poser  le  commandement  dont  il  a  daigu^  m'honore^, 
je  lui  demande  la  permission  de  quitter  la  carri^re  oil  je  n*^- 
tais  entr6  que  pour  le  service  de  mon  pays. 

«  Heureux  de  voir  enfin  Tind^pendance  des  £tats-Unis 
as6ijM''d€j'&  quitljte  ^ve^  pl^isir  d^.fpnQtiona.dont  je  nem'^t^s 
charge  qu*avec  la  plus  graftde,  d^ftance.  La  tftcl^e,  6t,ait  diffi- 
cile, je  sentais  toule  la  faiblessQ  de  m^s  moyens;  mais  d*un 
autre  c6t^  la  justice  de  notre  cause,  Tunion  de  tons  les  ci- 
toyens^  et  surtout  la  protection  dn  ciel  qui  dispose  et  des 
hommes  et  des  empires,  tant  et  de  si  puissanis  motifs  m*ont 
soutenu. 

«  Le  succds  qui  ^  <:q^ronn^  nos  arijn^s  a  si^i^p^s^  plus 
hautes  esp<§rances.  Plus  je  porte  mes  regards  suv  les  effets 
merveilleux  de  la  protection  ci^leste  qui  s'est  manifest^e  ^n 
notre  faveur,  plus  je  sens  augmenter  ma  reconnaissance. 

«  En  rappelant  ici  ce  que  je  dois  au  z^le  de  1  arm^e,  j'au* 
rais  de  grands  reproches  k  me  faire  si  je  ne  t^nioignais  pas 
dai)9  celte  circonstance  solennelle  ce  que  je  ()ois  en  parti- 
culler  aux  services  et  aux  talents  des  officiers  qui  pa'ont  ^t^ 
personnellement  attaches  pendant  le  cours  de  cette  guerre. 
Quand  its  m'auraient  ^t^  unis  paries  liens  du  sang,  je  n'aurais 
pas  mieux  servi  par  leur  affection  el  leur  d^,vouement. 
Permettez-moi,  Monsieur^  de  recommander  surtout  k  la  bien- 
veillance  du  Congr^s  ceux  qui  ont  conti^u^  leur  service  jus- 
qu'4  ce  Qioment.  lis  opt  d§f  d^roi^  ^v)x  ^g^r^  le^  plu^  ^is- 
tingu^s. 

i(  Un  devoir  indispensable  en  terminant  mes  fonctio;i&  pu- 
bliques,  c*est  de  recommandef  les  int6r6ts  de  ipa  ch6re  patrie 
k  la  protection  de  I'^tre  tout-puissant  qui  dispose  des  em- 
pires; quil  daigne  ^tendre  ses  benedictions  sur  tons  ceux 


rer  comme  de  grands  hommes.  Les  Cesar,  les  Fre- 
deric II,  raensonge  ou  crime  triomphant !  Washington 
a  legu6  a  I'aTcnir  Texemple  bienfaisant  du  patriotisme 
fecond,  de  la  vertu  qui  riussit.  11  a  laisse  au  vieux 
monde  la  figure  sinistre  de  ces  Cesars  qui  ont  toujours 
des  mains  sanglantes;  il  a  inaugure  dans  le  monde 
moderne  le  regne  de  ces  hommes  d'fital  Chretiens  qui 
mettent  leur  gloire  a  fitre  non  pas  les  egorgeurs,  mais 
les  serviteurs  de  leurs  concitoyens. 


Messieurs, 

II  me  reste  a  vous  remercier ;  chaque  ann6e,  cVst  un 
plaisir  qui  m'est  plus  cher,  car  chaque  ann^e  rae  fait 
mieux  sentir  combien  je  vous  suis  oblige ;  chaque  annee 
me  fait  aussi  mieux  sentir  mon  devoir,  surtout  quand 
des  jeunes  gens  viennent  autour  de  moi. 

J'espere  que  nous  nous  reverrons  Tan  prochain; 
pour  moi,  je  n'ai  qu'un  d6sir,  c'est  de  rester  dans  cette 
chaire  aussi  longtemps  que  me  le  permettra  une  sant^ 
ebranlee.  Ou  trouverais-je  ailleurs  une  plus  utile  occu- 
pation de  ma  vie,  et  pour  mes  travaux  une  plus  douce 
recompense?  Ou  rencontrerais-je  plus  d'attention  et  de 
sympathie  ? 

Cette  sympathie,  gardez-la-moi,  Messieurs,  retrou- 
vons-nous  I'an  prochain  pour  continuer  ces  belles 
etudes  qui  61event  I'^ime  et  ne  laissent  point  de  regrets! 

Et  s'il  en  est  quelques  -  uns  de  vous  qui  ne  re- 
viennent  pas,  puissent-ils  a  Tetranger,  en  Amerique, 
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